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Sketch of England, Home of Yeovil Colonists 


"The first year in a new country is not usually a hard year as 
most of the settlers are young and healthy and have some money 
and a great store of hope and ambition with all kinds of dreams of 
good future. 

The true test of courage comes during the later years when 
stubborn nature refuses to give good crops we expect; when hail 
and frost and low prices give almost no return for labor; when 
Sickness and death with no doctors or hospitals take members of 
the family; when lack of money means lack of proper food (if one 
can get it in a new country), and clothing and people become old 
and disillusioned long before their time. The following generations 
sometimes fail to realize the debt they owe to the first settlers." 


By Mrs. Gertrude (Burrill) Sholley 
A Hawley Pioneer 
May 24, 1947, Clay Sunday Press 


Foreword 


This history was written at the suggestion and persistence of Mrs. 
John Elton, whose lifelong hobby was collecting information and 
writing articles and books about the history of the Hawley community. 
The Herald published her last book, “Eglon Memories" in 1967. Mrs. 
Elton was 91 when she finished the book, a complete history of all 
families who had lived in the 36 sections of Eglon Township from the 
first homesteaders to residents living at the time of publication. 

During our visits when the book was being published, Mrs. Elton 
invariably brought up the subject of a history book for the Hawley 
community. *'Hawley's centennial is only five years away, and you 
should be starting it now," she would say quietly and firmly as if there 
was no doubt who would undertake the project: We agreed that a book 
on Hawley's history should be published, but Mrs. Elton's choice of 
editors was open for debate. 

А number of reasons made the job undesirable. First obstacles to 
mind were the time involved and the lack of reliable records. Mrs. 
Elton's pep talks kindled momentary sparks of ambition that were 

ed on sober reflection about the lack of existing in- 
formation. A check of surviving old Herald files showed the fire of 1937 
had created a discouraging vacuum in the recorded history of Hawley. 
To make the problem more difficult, Hawley did not have a per- 
manently established newspaper until 1893, which was 22 years after 
Dan O'Donnell's construction crew laid the tracks through Reno's 
Camp, Buffalo Crossing, Muskoday, or Yeovil — the settlement now 
called Hawley. 

Mrs. Elton offered the use of her many historical scrapbooks to start 
the project, but not until two years ago, which was after her death, did 
the work finally begin. In June 1970, with the centennial only two years 
away, the situation had to be faced — if the book was to be a reality, the 
project couldn’t be delayed longer. 

Mrs. Elton’s grandson, John Elton was informed that the project 
was starting and that the scrapbooks would be appreciated. It was a 
phone call we have often regretted, because John arrived quickly with 
the books before any wavering from the decision could take place. His 
enthusiasm and encouragement are undoubtedly inherited from his 
grandmother. 

Mrs. Elton was a schoolteacher, writer, homesteader, farmer’s 
wife, mother and pioneer. She was a remarkable and talented person 
who kept up on all events and conversed easily with people of all ages. 
Her warm, friendly personality reached everyone. Our regret is that 
Mrs. Elton, who lived during most of Hawley’s existence, cannot read 
this book. She was correct that the project should have started five 
years ago, and her choice of editors is still questionable, but our hope 
is that she would have enjoyed the book. 

First plans were to cover the entire 100 years of Hawley’s history, 
but after material began surfacing, it was evident such a project was 
out of reach. In November 1971 some 18 partially completed chapters 
mostly dealing with modern events, were cut from the book. These 
may be published at some future date if reader interest warrants. 

The fact, simply, is that Hawley has too much history to squeeze into 
one book, Present day community residents, hurrying from meeting to 
meeting, believe Hawley is hyper-active now, but history shows this 


isn't a recent marvel. Hawley started that way 100 years ago and 
hasn't stopped since. Hawley is the result of a great adventure -- the 
building of a railroad through a new frontier, and opening new land for 
settlement. It attracted hardy, adventurous men and women with 
colorful and interesting backgrounds, who created more colorful and 
interesting stories while spending the remainder of their lives here. 

It is impossible to relate here the story of each community pioneer, 
but an attempt has been made to offer biographies which will 
represent a cross-section of its early residents. As a youngster, I 
remember the Rev. S. G. Hauge often telling of the hardships endured 
by Hawley's pioneers in their struggle for survival in a raw, cold 
country. At that time I couldn't feel what he was expressing, but after 
studying the lives of Hawley's pioneers for the past two years, the 
message is coming through. 

Hawley's pioneers suffered increditable hardships - cold, 
privations, epidemics, grasshopper plagues, prairie fires, cruel and 
violent deaths, and ever present for many years after the death of one 
of Hawley’s most famous visitors, General George Armstrong Custer, 
was the uneasy feeling about the Sioux tribes. 

Poverty was another enemy. Records at the courthouse have 
similar entries for most pioneers -- land mortgaged in bad years, titles 
cleared in good years, followed by additional mortgages and 
sometimes a sheriff’s sale. 

Hawley’s pioneers should have given up. They should have packed 
their belongings and moved to better climates and settled regions. 
Why did they stay and endure? One pioneer said they had enough 
money to get here, but not enough to leave. That reason doesn’t seem 
valid, however, because most of those wanting to leave, managed to 
find a way. The best explanation may be that the pioneers who 
remained took pride in building a new civilization out of virgin prairies 
and forests, hardships were not as difficult to those who saw a bright 
future on the horizon. The future brought disappointments to some, 
but many pioneers lived to see their dreams come true. . . .not dreams 
of wealth, but dreams of accomplishing something worthwhile. They 
also had the satisfaction of living and surviving during a period of 
great adventure. It is fortunate that today’s generations are not tested 
to meet the standards of fortitude and persistence required by the 
pioneers. 

The modern luxuries of our community are accepted with little 
thought of the sacrifices that went before, but knowing what Hawley 


pomas faced 100 years ago creates an appreciation of what we enjoy 
y. 


on the grand scale of things, have few manu: 


Bob Brekken, editor 
Hawley, Minnesota 
April 12, 1972 


Introduction 


Brief Resume of Hawley's Economic History 4 

Hawley in 100 years has grown from a railroad siding on the frontier 
toan incorporated village with a population of 1,371 (1970 census), plus 
a surrounding rural population of 2,379 for a total of 3,750 people with 
Hawley addresses. 

There is nothing remarkable about Hawley's growth because it is 
stilla small community with a growth rate of 13.7 persons a year in 100 
years. There are three noteworthy facts about Hawley's population, 
however; it has gained in each census since the first one was taken in 
1880, Hawley has survived as a community where many other set- 
tlements along the Northern Pacific have long since disappeared, and 
Hawley is now at the start of a new residential building program and 
the most rapid growth in its history is anticipated due to the modern 4- 
lane U.S. Highway 10 connecting Hawley with the Fargo-Moorhead 
urban area 20 miles to the west. 

Until the end of World War 2, Hawley served as a marketing center 
for the farming community. It bought the farmer's produce and sold 
the farmer the goods he needed. Hawley was a busy trade center 
which was reflected in the abundance of small retail business firms 
and marketing companies, all sources of employment. In the 1930's, 
when Hawley reached a peak as one of the largest potato marketing 
centers in America, there were eight or more potato buying com- 
panies operating at one time. At the end of the last war there were six 
groceries, three grain elevators and one mill, four clothing stores, a 


hatchery, five auto dealers, a large creamery plus two other produce 
marketing firms, and five machinery dealers. 

There were more farmers at that time. Farms were smaller and 
were based on the quarter section homesteaded by the pioneers. There 
was much less mechanization, and farmers needed hired men, and in 
some cases, a hired girl. 

The post-war period brought rapid changes in the makeup of 
Hawley’s business section and to the farming country, changes which 
will continue even after the nation provides a measure of stability for 
the people living on farms and in small towns. The increased speed of 
transportation and new methods of marketing are the prime causes 
for the changes in Hawley. Today a farmer can buy eggs cheaper at a 
grocery store than he can produce them on his own farm, unless he is 
among the few who have several hundred thousand chickens laying 
eggs on an assembly line basis. Flocks of 50 to 100 chickens are no 
longer a source of income to the farmer’s wife, and if she did raise 
chickens, where would she sell the eggs? The produce plants have 
disappeared. So are the springtime sounds of chicks peeping in crates 
at the depot, postoffice and local hatchery. 

Federal and state regulations have hurt Hawley economically, as 
they have hurt all small towns, in regards to the handling of food 
products. It cannot be denied that sanitation codes are necessary for 
the health of consumers, but they have had an adverse effect upon the 
commercial health of Hawley. 


The stockyards have disappeared from the east side of the farmers 
elevator in Hawley. Only one meat slaughtering firm remains in 
Hawley; most animals are trucked to slaughtering yards in West 
Fargo, N.D., or St. Paul. Creamery stations have disappeared. 
Hawley Creamery Association, which for more than a half century, 
was one of the town's major employers, sold to a national firm in 1970, 
which closed the creamery in February 1971. 


The dairy farmer has either gone out of business or spent many 
thousands of dollars for bigger herds and expensive equipment which 
meets the specifications of Grade A handling of milk for human 
consumption. The grain farmer is in the same financial trouble. 
Market prices for crops have not increased while the cost of 
machinery prevents most young men from entering the farming 

today. He must inherit his business or seek employment in 
the city. The man who stays on the farm must have bigger and more 
expensive equipment to cultivate more acres to stay in business-and 
in the vast majority of cases he must do it without the expense of a 
hired man. 

Because there are larger farms and fewer farmers, there are now 
only three farm machinery dealers in Hawley and a fourth in the 
community. Blight ruined the Hawley area as a potato center, and all 
potato buying firms have closed. Only two grain elevators remain, but 
on the credit side, they handle more bushels than three did previously 
due to modern farming techniques. 

The railroad which founded Hawley and was another big employer, 
has reduced its manpower since the Northern Pacific was con- 
solidated in 1970 with the Burlington and Great Northern railroad 
companies. Modern maintenance equipment has reduced manpower 
on the section crews, at the Hawley depot and at Manitoba Junction 
station which had 24 hour service until automatic switching facilities 
were installed to eliminate the junction . 


Today the Hawley depot agent no longer handles telegrams (which 
are phoned to the receiver), railway express, or less than carload lots 
of freight. Railroads make profits shipping carload lots between big 
population centers; trucks deliver small lots to small towns. In some 
areas, the railroads have closed four or five small depots and put one 
agent in a panel truck covering the area previously covered by one 
agent in each town. Hawley remains a large shipping point on the 
railroad, however, and so far its depot has not been closed. 

Because most Americans became car owners within a decade after 
World War 2, passenger trains have suffered. There were some 6,000 
trains operating on 69 major lines before the war, and 30 years later 
there were less than 400 trains, most of them losing money. The final 
blow came several years ago when the federal government removed 
mail from passenger trains and put it on planes and trucks. Railroad 
companies were losing so much money on passenger trains that the 
federal government formed Amtrak on October 30, 1970, took over the 
operation of passenger trains, and eliminated most of them. On May 1, 
1971, the National Railroad Passenger Corporation began operating 29 
routes connecting 340 cities in America. Hawley, which is on the main 
line of the old Northern Pacific, sees only several passenger trains a 
week. These are being operated on an experimental basis by Amtrak, 
and may be removed if they prove economically unsound. These trains 
make little difference to Hawley, however, because they come through 
at night and do not stop here. 

are other reasons for changes in Hawley. One of these is the 


the federal government's protected list. They are 


A individualists, and for their continued survival, 


the last of the 


j y the farmer will 
te compensation for his produce on the same basis as the 


union man and corporation owner now enjoy. 


All these changes have made ghost towns out of many small com- 
munities in the Midwest, From the preceding paragraphs a reader not 
acquainted with Hawley might expect this 100-year-old village to 
suffer the same fate. But this is not likely because Hawley has 
managed to roll with the economic punch and continues to grow. This 
has been possible by making adjustments and spending money to 
modernize and make it an attractive community in which to live. 
Where formerly Hawley was exclusively a farm market center, today 
it is a service center and a residential area in addition to being a farm 
market center. ^ р 

А majority of its business firms have either modernized or built new 
buildings in the past five years. Its two banks are among the leaders in 
bank debits of northwest Minnesota communities which indicates the 
commercial activity here. Hawley's public schools have doubled 
enrollment, through rural consolidation, since the last war and now 
average 700students a year. The junior high building, erected in 1920, 
was modernized recently, a new high school was built in 1967 and new 
grade school in 1956. 


The Village owns the local power plant, but recently acquired 
federal power from Garrison Dam in North Dakota. This has 
eliminated the need to buy more engines to meet the demand for more 
power. The Village has installed natural gas lines throughout the 
business and residential section, has added storm sewers, new water 
and sewer mains, new sewage lagoon and new fire hall. AII Village 
streets have been hard surfaced during the past 10 years along with 
curb and gutter installation. A new postoffice opened in October 1971. 

The nation's population is looking for ways to spend its leisure time 
and money, and Hawley is adjusting with the trend. Its golf club 
converted nine sand greens to grass greens in the Sixties, has enjoyed 
enormous growth, and is a source of summer employment. The club 
has added to the clubhouse facilities and is now expanding to 18 holes. 
Hawley Park, Hawley Lake and the Buffalo River, adjoining the golf 
course, have seen many changes for the better including im- 
provements to facilities and straightening the river channel (the 
river was once a cause of frequent spring floods). 

Hawley is located on the west edge of Minnesota's famous forests 
and lakes. Gas stations and restaurants along U.S. Highway 10 serve 
tourists and fishermen in the summer and hunters in the fall. July has 
offered an RCA rodeo at Hawley since 1960. A new ski lodge in the 
Rollag hills attracts a winter crowd as does the snowmobile race track 
on the south side of town. Farmers attend a county crops and seed 
show in February and the aesthetics attend an art show in April. 

Hawley Business Development Corporation has been formed to aid 
the community's expansion. To date it has opened an industrial park 
south of the highway and east of the tracks, started Westgate Addition 
for homebuilding on the west side of the Village, and gave land for the 
new municipal airport which opened in 1972 with more than a half mile 
of hard surface runway and electronic equipment and lighting system 
for night landings. A bright future is expected for Hawley's airport as 
the number of private planes increase and pilots seek air spaces away 
from commercial and military traffic. The railroad was built through 
Hawley in 1871, and the airport was started in 1971; from train to plane 
in 100 years. Possibly the airport will play as important a role in the 
Second century of Hawley's existence as the railroad did in the first. 

Better roads and faster means of transportation and com- 
munication, which damaged Hawley for a period after World War п, 

1 the community. Some industries are 
turning from the congestion and pollution of the big cities to the clean 
air, abundant water supply and reliable work force с 
Hawley has these much sought resources. Families tiring of ci 


ties. 
end with its recent modernization and 
Iso are 
awley further increasing 


the population of the community 

The above paragraphs resemble material from a chamber of 
Commerce propaganda mill, but were nof intended to be, Their pur. 
pose is to show the reader how Hawley has survived the postwar 
economic changes, how it has continued to grow despite setbacks to 
the agricultural economy, and why Hawley expects continued growth 
in the years ahead, This is a condensed presentation of Hawley today, 
and its anticipations as it enters the second century, The account of 
Hawley’s origin 100 years ago, and its development to the turn of the 
century, are traced in the following pages of this book. 
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бһарїег 1 
Rails Open The Northland 


Northern Minnesota was a frontier in 1872 which offered attractive 
opportunities to those who sought adventure or success in a new land. 
The railroad reached the Red River of the North at Moorhead in 
December 1871, and crossed into Fargo, Dakota Territory, in June 
1872. The last great frontier in America from Minnesota to the Pacific 
Coast was coming alive, and the rich prairie land of the Red River 
Valley and the vast forests of Minnesota beckoned to people of many 
lands. The year 1872, also marked the emergence of Hawley from a 
railroad siding and townsite of the previous year to the beginning of a 
frontier settlement. 


steam. But they would be amazed to see the horseless carriage, the 
hard surfaced streets, the tall grain elevators and water tower, 
fine homes, schools and churches, the wonders of electric 
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origin lacked the glamour of a gold rush or oil strike, or the benefits of 
an important geographical location. The community's first settlers 
arrived in the area in 1870 consisting of a few hardy Scandinavians 
searching for productive farmland to be claimed before the building of 
the railroad brought more pioneer land seekers. Staking crews of 
the Northern Pacific reached Hawley in August 1871 and the track 
layers in November, but all they left behind were a few shacks along a 
siding. They didn't even leave the correct name - Hawley was changed 
from Bethel on April 3, 1872 - but the railroad was the beginning in 1871 
and the rich farmland was the attraction for the pioneers of 1872. 

The success of railroading and farming on this new frontier was 
made possible by action of the federal government. Two acts passed 
by Congress during the Civil War and signed into law by President 
Abraham Lincoln, combined to eventually put Hawley on the map. 
These were the Homestead Act of May 20, 1862, which encouraged 
farmers to settle the West, and the second Pacific Railway Act of July 
2, 1864, which granted federal lands to aid the construction of a 
railroad from Lake Superior to Puget Sound. 

The Homestead Act said that any citizen, or alien who intended to 
become a citizen, 21 years old or older, or the head of a family, or who 


The railroad act gave the NP 
each mile of track laid in U.S. territory along its route. 


still in pessession of 
building of the Northern Pacific 
railroad across the northern frontier. It encouraged -te settle 
to 


pts from land sales totaled $136 million valuable 
Serle та Dant in 


the northwest. First, the 1804-06 expedition of Capt. Meriwether 
Lewis and Capt. William Clark to the Pacific Ocean. The second was a 
surveying expedition, under orders of Jefferson Davis (who was then 
the U.S. Secretary of War and later became the only president of the 
Confederate States of America), made in 1853, and led by John Mullan 
(1830-1909), and Capt. George Brinton McClellan (1826-1885). Mullan 
became famous for his explorations in the Rocky Mountains from the 
Snake River to the Canadian border. He discovered Mullan Pass. 
McClellan, who in 1855 was author of the paper, “Report on the 
Several Pacific Railroad Explorations," became a general in the 
Union Army and was commander of the Army of the Potomac in 1861. 


Captain William Clark 
Paintings by Charles Willson Peale reproduced throu 
Northern Railroad. 


Captain Meriwether Lewis 
igh the courtesy of the Burlington 


Five years after Pres. Lincoln signed the railway bill, the NP was 
still languishing on the drawing boards due to the lack of money. 

Finally, in 1869, Jay Cooke, prominent Philadelphia financier, un- 
derwrote construction of the railroad, and in 1870 work began at 
Carlton near Duluth. It meant full steam ahead for three years before 
another economic crisis appeared, the Panic of 1873. ^ 

Project engineer was W. Milnor Roberts who was in charge when the 
tracks reached the site of Hawley in November 1871. The road was 
finally completed in 1883, after a financial panic, bankruptcy and 
countless Indian skirmishes. Ulysses S. Grant, the victorious Union 
general and a U.S. president, was one of the incorporators of the 
Northern Pacific, and he was among the notables, along with the 
railway's seventh president, Henry Villard, who participated in the 
completion ceremonies held September 8, 1883, at Gold Creek, Mont. 


Duluth in 1877) and the NP fin: 
NP built tracks bet i 


uk Rapids to Minneapolis. This 


Paul and Pacific 
operation, which began November 1, 1877, cut 10 hours off the 
traveling time between St. Paul and Bismarck. In 1883 and 1884 the NP 
built its own tracks alongside the St. Paul and Pacific. In 1889 the 


distance was shortened another 27 miles when tracks were run from 
Little Falls to Staples. 


+ + 4+ + ++ 


The railroad causes little stir today in this age of 
atomic bomb, electronic computer, jetliner апа astronaut. Few 
people notice when a train goes through Hawley. The fast 
freight heading for the West Coast or the lignite train coming from 
North Dakota pass almost unobserved. Train whistles fall on deaf 
ears. New residents living near the tracks hear trains for several 
Weeks, then become immune to the sound of the big diesels pulling 100 
boxcars Containing millions of dollars worth of goods through Hawley 


many times a day. Even the federal government puts railroads near 
the bottom of the pecking order. Airlines, trucks and barge lines are 
subsidized or receivetax breaks while the railroads struggle against 
their protected competition. Railroads build and maintain their tracks 
and stations and pay taxes on them, while airlines, for example, fly 
through the free, untaxed air, land at municipally owned airports and 
enjoy government subsidies. 

One hundred years ago this was not the case. The railroad was the 
last word in glamour. The federal government gave huge land grants 
to any combine of financiers possessing the courage and means to 
builda railroad. Trains were the fast way to travel or ship freight and 
people thrilled when a train came through town. A big social pasttime 
was going to the depot to watch the train come in, see who arrived and 


кы, coupled with the speculation of why someone came or 
went. 


Engineers were the astronauts of the 19th century and little boys 
planned to become train engineers when they grew up. They dreamed 
of being in the cab of a steam locomotive, manipulating the many 
throttles which sent it thundering along the tracks into the Wild West. 
And if they couldn't become an engineer they would settle for another 
prestigious job — that of being a depot agent. What a job it was. The 
depot agent was one of the most important men in the community, and 
his work certainly was glamorous in that period. He was in the 
spotlight when the train came to town, receiving and sending off 
passengers and baggage on the world's fastest means of trans- 
portation. Andin the hours between trains, the depot agent remained 
а central figure as he received and dispatched telegrams by Morse 
code over the clacking telegraph wires. 

Building a railroad was a tremendous undertaking in those days. It 
represented the ultimate in man's engineering and construction 
capabilities. Explorers searched for the best routes, surveying crews 
followed to plan the exact routes, and then came the construction 
crews. When railroad construction began in the eastern states, the 
tracks connected cities already established. There was not the 
financial gamble in this type of construction because the people and 
markets were already there. With ordinary business management the 
success of the railroad could be predicted. 

This was not so with the building of the Northern Pacific. Its con- 
Struction was an adventurous undertaking by farsighted men who 
dreamed of a day in the future when the railroad would serve a settled 
Northwest. But there was no settled Northwest when the NP was 
planned and constructed. It was a vast wilderness area inhabited by 
herds of buffalo and hostile Indian tribes. There were few established 
settlements along the planned route of the Northern Pacific. Nor were 
there farmers or cattle ranchers because there was no way to reach 
eastern markets at a profit. 

Construction of the Northern Pacific captured the interest of the 
United States. It was a gamble with the owners speculating that the 
area could be settled quickly enough to keep the railroad from going 
bankrupt. Its construction also appealed to adventurous men who 
were looking for work. They accepted the hardships and dangers for 
the high wages and excitement. 

The surveying crews were certainly among the most adventurous. 
These small groups of men struggled through the new land, seeing 
many strange sights while combating the elements and doing their job 
of finding the best routes for the construction of the track bed. A 
journal, kept by the Thomas Gunn family and now owned by Min- 
nesota Historical Society, gives information on the life of a surveyor. 
This section called, “Daily Traveling Diary Registering Events of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad for the Year 1870," is believed to have been 
written by David M. Gunn, a son of Thomas Gunn, and includes the 
first 41 pages of the journal. The period covered is February 19 to April 
3, 1870, from St. Cloud to Long Prairie to Leaf Lake. Some excerpts 
from this diary illustrate conditions of those pioneer days in this area. 

The surveyors found snowshoes to be necessary at that time of the 
year and he describes them as being built in a “very ingenious and 
substantial manner with rawhide that renders them comparatively 
light, strong and durable. They are made almost exclusively by the 
Northwestern Indians -- Sioux and Chippewa." Describing first ex- 
periences with snowshoes, he writes, “It is almost impossible to travel 
out of a road in this country in the winter without them, the snow being 
so very deep. I put on my first snowshoes today and found one can soon 
learn to walk on them provided a twig or other impediment does not 
catch his shoe, for if it does he will find himself in rather the un- 
comfortable condition of his heels being suspended in the air three or 


feet high and his head and shoulders buried in the snow, which is 
я the condition that new beginners find themselves in. 
It is a position that a person can scarcely extricate himself from 
without help.” 

The Survey party moved out of St. Cloud on February 23, 1870, and 
Gunn tells of the beginning. Everything was ready and we started 
this morning but when we came to load the camp equipment on the 
sledges we found they would not hold it all and one sledge load was left 
to be sent for. So the sledges were loaded and started off with the main 
part, three men to one sledge and each man wearing his snowshoes. It 
was truly interesting to see the train starting out, not one person 
having had any experience in that line of business save the half breed, 
Renada. They drawed in the sledges one ahead of the other, and if the 
rear man stepped on the middle man's shoes they both fell jerking the 
head man on them and there they would lay a mixture of snowshoes, 
legs and arms in promiscuous confusion. After taking their shoes off 
and scuffling around, they got up, tied on their shoes again and started 
off only to reinact the same thing again. The consequences were we 
only got two miles and camped feeling very tired and sore.” Y 

February 27, was a Sunday, and Gunn spent it this way — “This is 
Sabbath, the day of rest. The Corps, however, was ordered out to 
prolong the line this morning. I here enter my protest against all 
Sunday work except that which is under absolute necessity of being 
done. In this case there was no necessity of it. I got up this morning 
with a catch in my neck. I could not move it without moving my body, 
but I went out on the line supposing it would disappear during the day. 

“The line was extended about one and a half miles by 5 o'clock in the 
afternoon. I suffered severely all day having to hold myself so straight 
and particular. We ended the line near a large swamp where we 
wandered in and around to get out of it. It snowed fast all the afternoon 
which made it heavy snowshoeing. We thought we should be under the 
necessity of staying out all night in the woods. We knew not where 
camp was moved to. It, we afterwards found, was moved out on a 
road. We were in a quandry what to do, consulting each other with 
very little hope, when we heard Renada yelling with all his power in 
front of us. We then made in the direction of his voice and finally came 
up to him. He guided us into camp which was at least four miles from 
where we left the line. That evening was one long to be remembered by 
myself. My neck was so painful and the cold during the day increased 
the pain until I was fearful I would not reach camp. We did finally 
reach it looking more like moving snowbanks than anything else, 

We marched in single file, one giving ten minutes in front to break 
the road with his snowshoes and another at the expiration of that time, 
would go ahead and so on until it would run through the whole line, We 
got into camp near Sheppard’s Lake, weary and hungry, myself 

under the most excruciating pain, nearer dead than alive, 
The cause of our having difficulty in getting to camp in proper season 
is the result of mismanagement which will be remedied, it is hoped, in 
the near future." 

On March 6 he wrote about increased comforts in camping out. “We 
tried an experiment tonight in our camping that I have been wanting 
to try often before but could not succeed convincing the party, with 
plausible argument enough for them to try it before this evening. It 
was not to shovel the snow away but tramp it down with our 
Snowshoes, all of which we did, laying the snowshoes down on the snow 
and then our rubber blankets and woolen blankets on them making a 
good bed. Weather is cold and cloudy." 

The following morning, Monday, March 7, he tells of the results : 
"Our experiment last night of sleeping on the snow proved a decided 
Success. When we raised our blankets this morning the steam poured 
out from under them like the steam out of a kettle of boiling water with 
its lid off. By unanimous consent we pledged ourselves after that we 
nn shovel no more. 

е have a very comfortable campground well sheltered by tall 
timber around it. We went to see the noted town, Long Prairie, this 
morning. There is one store, one saloon of course, one blacksmith 
Shop and two dwelling houses — frame." 


While working in the Long Prairie area in March, Gunn commented 
on an interesting sight--“We saw some Indians going down the Long 
Prairie road with tents and other trunkage. They had a train of dogs 
harnessed up in sledges. They drew like well trained horses and drew 
larger loads than a person would Suppose it was possible. Charles 
Woster got snowblind today and went back to the town of. Long Prairie 
after some medicine for his eyes. Several of the boys are considerabl 
affected with snowblindness. They found a partial remedy by rubbing 
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A Northern Pacific survey crew photographed in the late 1870's while working in 
Dakota Territory. 

Col. Clement A. Lounsberry, who founded the Bismarck Tribune in July 1873, com- 
mented on the NP surveyors in his 3-volume publication, "North Dakota: History and 
People, 

"has at Bismarck when a party of Northern Pacific surveyors started west to survey 
the line of the road from that point to the Yellowstone River, in the spring of 1873, and 
saw the smoke of battle and heard the crack of rifles as the engineers were forced to 
fight, even before they got as far west as the site of Mandan." 


charcoal around the eyes and on the cheeks. The sun shines with such 
intense brightness on the snow that it is almost impossible to 
withstand it.” 

April 2 brought this amusing incident: “Very early this morning two 
men went to an Indian tepee and got some dried venison for breakfast. 
They were very proud of their first venison. It was bristled all over 
with deer hair and took a great deal of shearing and shaving to get 
down to the meat. It was cooked, however, after an hour or so. We all 
had good appetites, but not good enough to relish such a morsel. One 
taste was enough for me. Some ate a little of it and were employed 
afterwards in cleaning hair out of their teeth. 

“Опе of the Indians went with us this morning. We are aiming to 
produce the line between two Leaf Lakes. Early this morning we 
passed through a skirt of timber a quarter mile wide and came out into 
a small prairie and crossed a branch of Leaf River. We took dinner at 
an old railroad line; the starting point -- Duluth on Lake Superior - and 
runs west to Georgetown on the Red River of the North.” 

April 2 was an unpleasant day for Gunn who spent it wading ice- 
filled rivers waste-deep. “We ascended the bluff overlooking the lake 
of near 100 feet high and descending it again to camp where we were 
glad to get to rest, dry ourselves and eat our supper. We could hear the 
old familiar sound during the night of the savage yell of Indians in 
camp across the lake. It was truly cheery to get where we could hear 
even savage voices after passing through a country where there was 
neither Indians nor whiteman to be seen for great distances. 

Gunn’s last entry in the dairy was made April 3 when the survey 
crew was camped at East Leaf Lake. “All being tired we were not up 
so early as usual and it also being the Sabbath when we should rest the 
Whole day. When I got up this morning, I saw an Indian carrying his 
birch bark canoe on the ice of the lake. As soon as he saw us he 
dropped his canoe and came to our camp with three others of his red 
companions. They of course wanted something to eat and we gave 
them Some. Their faces were painted with various colors and they 
looked quite savage in their appearance. The Indians are now getting 
ready for sugar making which they engage in annually.” 


Northern Pacific Survey crews reached the vicinity of Hawley in 
August 1870. The following letter, found in the files o Lake Е 
and Puget Sound Company, was written October 17, 1870, from 
Westboro, Mass., by William Smith, a Surveyor under General 
Spaulding, chief engineer of the Minnesota division of the Northern 
F acific. Smith had a disagreement with Spaulding and quit the party 


“Тһе facts in the case are these. I left my party at the Buffalo River 
on the 10th of August after completing my survey to that point for St. 
Paul - in obedience to instructions received at the commencement, 
which had never been countermanded,” 


Men working in construction crews were a hardy lot. 
Those who couldn't stand the pace soon disappeared in the direction of 
civilization. They came from many origins including intinerant 
laborers in the cities, immigrants, farm hands searching for land, 
lumberjacks and war veterans. Contractors such as D.C. Shepard of 
St. Paul were in charge of the project and men handled such jobs as tie 
placers, track layers, scraper operators, pile driver operators, bridge 
builders, wire stringers and train crewmen. 

They lived and slept in bunk cars provided by the railroad, were 
served by supply trains and they found entertainment in the tent city 
which followed along with the railhead. These tent towns contained all 
theentertainment and vices expected or wanted on the frontier. One of 
these tent towns, Oak Lake, a few miles east of Audubon, expected to 
become a permanent city, but the speculator owning the townsite 
asked so much for his land that the dreams failed. 

A vivid account of the interesting but short life of Oak Lake was 
given by Alvin Н. Wilcox in his book, “А Pioneer History of Becker 
County,” published in 1907. Wilcox made a number of visits to Oak 
Lake, saw its rise and fall and all the colorful events in between. His 
account begins: 

“In 1871-72 there was a thriving village at the old Oak Lake Cut on 
the northeast quarter of Section 24 of the present Audubon Township. 
The village grew up simultaneously with the progress of the ex- 
cavating of the long, deep cut on the Northern Pacific Railroad at that 
place, it being several hundred feet in length and 20 feet or more in 
depth, and was the heaviest job of excavating on the NPRR between 
Duluth and the Missouri River. 


This Northern Pacific photo shows workmen making a cut in Sweet Briar Valley in 


western Dakota Territory in 1879. Men used hand tools, horses, mules and wagons in a 
Project similar to that of Oak Lake Cut east of Audubon in 1871 
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"Work was begun in the cut about the beginning of the winter of 
1870; the exact date I am unable to give. I was there on January 21, 
1871, and George M. C. Bartlett, the contractor, was at work with 
about 40 men engaged in excavating the frozen ground at the east end 
of the cut. I was there again on February 10, and work was in progress 
at both ends of the cut, and there was quite a sprinkling of tents on the 
south side. 

"I was there again on April 20 and the cluster of the tents was 
assuming the appearance of a thriving village. Fletcher and Bly were 
Tunning a big store, and were general supply agents of the North- 
Western Construction Company and were doing a rushing business. 

is the same “Uncle Loren” Fletcher who has represented the city 
of Minneapolis in the U.S. Congress for several years past. In this 
Store at that time were Guy Goodrich and Tim Chilton who were 
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working in the capacity of clerks dealing out groceries, calico and 
tobacco to Indians, Squaws, graders and tenderfeet alike. In May 1871 
N. K. Hubbard and J. H. Raymond opened another store and did a 
flourishing business for the next two years. Soon afterwards R. H. 
Abraham opened still another, which he moved to Lake Park later on. 

“Ву August 1 the south side of the cut had become a lively village of 
the tents, and it was said there were 400 people living there at that 
date. The structures were not all tents as there had been some logs and 
considerable lumber used in their construction. There were now two 
hotels, one owned and operated by James M. Crummy and L. D. 
Burger, and the other by S. M. Thompkins. That same summer a boot 
and shoe store was started by a man named Marshall, who afterwards 
moved his store to Bismarck. Towards the close of the year, S. B. 
Phinney moved his store from Sherman's by the lake, which made 
four general stores running in the little village about the time the rails 
were laid in the cut. 

“There was also the usual accomplishment of saloons, gamblers, 
Sports, toughs, confidence men and fast women, such as are usually 
found congregated together on the outskirts of civilization wherever 
there is an unusually large gathering of men without families. One 
large tent was used for a dance hall. Various other ‘doings’ of a 
mysterious character were said to take place in another tent, as a 
consequence of which it was shunned by all timid people. 

“Conspicuous among the gang of outlaws that infested the town 
were two superfine cutthroats of the first water. Shang, a polished 
expert of light fingered craft, who claimed to be a native of Dublin, 
Ireland, and Shemway. After the Northern Pacific was completed to 
Moorhead in the fall of 1871, this pair of land pirates changed their 


Rare to that village much to the relief of the people of Oak 
Lake.” 


On April 25, 1872 in Moorhead Blinker Jack Shang shot and killed 
Shemway in a gun battle. A barkeeper named Thompson, who was 
watching the battle, was killed when Shemway returned the fire, 
Shang was arrested but never convicted of the killing of Shumway. 

+ + + + + + 

The work in the cut at Oak Lake was finished in October 1871, and 
the graders moved on to Hawley and Moorhead, but Oak Lake con- 
tinued to be a thriving town -- for several reasons. One, it had natural 
roads leading to it from all directions except the east, and two, the NP 
had plans for Oak Lake to become a permanent town. 

Unfortunately, hotel owner L. D. Burger owned the land where the 
NP wanted to build a depot, and when negotiations began, Burger 
asked more than could be agreed upon. The NP built a temporary 
station and telegraph office at the west end of the cut in the fall of 1871, 
and negotiations continued all through 1872. Burger became even 
more difficult to compromise when a U.S. Land Office was established 
in Oak Lake in the summer of 1872. At the same time business con- 
tinued to boom in the saloons, stores and hotels of Oak Lake. Burger 
figured he had the railroad at his mercy. 

When Burger continued to hold out for more money, the NP officials 
finally decided to take their plans elsewhere. In the spring of 1873, they 
moved the depot to Audubon, a townsite laid out by the Lake Superior 
and Puget Sound Company. When the railroad moved on, the mer- 
chants began to leave too. The government moved the land office to 
Detroit, and when the exodus was complete, the only person left in the 
town of Oak Lake was Burger. 


Another storekeeper who arrived at Oak Lake in 1872 was C. B. 
Plummer. He stayed only a short time and moved to Lake Park. After 
another short stay, he moved to Hawley where he remained the rest of. 
his life. 


A 202-page diary of a construction worker, E. Jordan, in the archives 
of the Northern Pacific, describes incidents of the period. On 
November 25, 1870, he tells of cross sectioning Station 860 to 884 and 
laying out borrow pits in the area of Ottertail. On Christmas day he 
celebrated with a primitive style of egg nog - a few drinks made him 
Sick to his stomach. “Although considerable whiskey was drunk, not a 
solitary one got even gentlemanly drunk except the dogs and I need 
not say that they got beastly drunk.” 

On March 13th he records a Swede man being killed in the afternoon 
in a big cut when a pry fell on him. On level ground and in good 
weather, laying one mile of track a day was considered good progress, 
but an entry in the diary says, “Laying track at the rate of two miles a 


"Railroad building on the Plains." a drawing by А. В. Waud, published in Harper's 
Weekly, July 17, 1875. The scene is a composite of life at the Northern Pacific railhead. 
nt of the NP work train. Pioneers in covered 
oductive land to file a homestead or buy from 
construction crew and pioneers from hostile 
Indians, while friendly Indians mingle with the intruders. Drawing reproduced by per- 
mission of Minnesota Historical Society. 


." Wages were considered good and were as high as $2 a да in 
E ны of 1871, but dropped to $1.75 late in the ae eripe de en 

Actual construction of the railroad began with the road bed being 
graded up from the surrounding ground (reference to borrow pits was 
made in the diary), followed by wood ties, not always evenly spaced, 
being placed on the roadbed. Next came a horse and wagon carrying a 
load of iron rails to the railhead. A man seized each end of the rail and 
carried it to the railhead where, at command, it was dropped into 
position. In the meantime two others grasped a second rail and Spotted 
it parallel to the first. Behind them came the men who spaced the rails 
apart and spiked them down - the gaugers, spikers and bolters. Four 
rails could be laid in one minute, a pace designed to produce sweat and 
build appetites. Cook cars were part of the construction trains at the 
railhead and cooks made up in quantity what was lacked in flavor of 
Е. describes briefly the construction of the railroad through 
Becker County and problems with the huge snowbanks of winter of 

1-72: 

tbe Northern Pacific Railroad was just a little more than one year 
in being built through Becker County to the east of Hawley. Grading 
began in the vicinity of the Otter Tail County lines and in the Detroit 
Woods, about the middle of November 1871. By the last of December, 
trains were making regular trips to Oak Lake Cut, which were con- 
tinued through the winter, but only two trains were run thri 
Moorhead that fall, as the road blockaded with snow until the middle 
of the next April, although a large crew of men shoveled snow all 
winter at an expense of $30,000. 

Gen Rosser was chief engineer of this part of the road. An engineer 
by the name of Keith had charge of the work from the second crossing 
of the Otter Tail to Chris Anderson's place on Section 8 in Audubon 
Township, and Reno, a relative of Major Reno of Custer Massacre 
fame, had charge from there to where Hawley in Clay County, is now. 
In 1870 and 1871, an engineer by the name of McClellan, a cousin of 
Gen. McClellan, surveyed a line from Floyd Lake inDetroit Township 
to Pembina. Fred Brackett had the contract of grading the road from 
the crossing of the Otter Tail River near the county line to Detroit 
Lake, and George M. C. Brackett graded the road from Detroit Lake, a 
distance of 10 miles to the west. 

++++++ 


Northern Pacific Land Grant 


Constructing a railroad, which included tracks, all necessary 
buildings and telegraph line meant more than running a survey and 
following with construction crews. This was but the end result of much 
which went on before ranging from spying, plotting and subterfuge to 
squatting, buying and acquiring land rights. It involved everyone from 
railroad surveyors, officials and land agents to half-breeds, squatters, 
speculators and bonafide settlers. 


The Northern Pacific charter gave the railroad in Minnesota all the 
odd numbered sections of land for a distance of 20 miles on each side of 
the track, plus right-of-way for 200 feet on each side of the track 
through the even numbered sections. Some of the land, however, was 
already owned by settlers, half-breeds or land speculators, the latter 
trying to buy land ahead of the railroad. The company was able to buy 
some of the land from owners. It also sent company-hired men ahead 
to squat on and claim land. In other cases it gained land by a more 
complicated method of locating half-breed Sioux and Chippewa scrip. 


Prospective settlers, of course, desired good land located as close as 
possible to the line of the railroad. Land speculators and squatters 
desired the land too, not for permanent location, necessarily, but for 
the extra value of the land. The game, therefore, was to discover 
where the line was to be built, and get choice pieces of land ahead of 
the railroad’s land department. The railroad had one advantage - it 
knew where the track was going -- but could not always get access to 
the land before others. To throw opportunists off the scent, NP sur- 
veyors were known to lay out false lines, especially when nearing 
important river crossings such as the Red River. Original plans were 
torun the line from Hawley to north of Georgetown, a logical point to 
cross the Red River at the junction of the Buffalo River. The site of the 
Crossing next was moved south and fluctuated several miles up and 
down the present site of Moorhead as railroad officials and squatters 
tried to fake each other out of position. 
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Canfield, who was a director of the Northern Pacific as well as 
president of Lake Superior and Puget Sound Company, picked the site 
of the crossing in May 1871 with George B. Wright, an NP engineer 
who was also general agent for the NP land department and for LS & 
PS Company. Their observations were not observed by squatters, and 
when NP surveyors marked a false line to Oakport, several miles 
north of Moorhead (at a place which became known as Bogusville), 
the squatters took the bait and the NP moved onto the land it wanted 
without more difficulty. 

Canfield had realized that “wherever the NP should cross the Red 
River, there would rise the next great city west of St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis." Acquiring the land on the Fargo side of the river was just as 
important as that on the Moorhead side but required different tactics. 
One of Moorhead's first citizens, Andrew Holes, was one of the men 
used by Canfield to obtain title to land the railroad needed in 
Moorhead. Canfield next sent Holes and his wife across the river 
where they set up a log shanty and gave signs of pre-empting land and 
going into farming. 

Ross W. Phipps explained the strategy in an article published 
August 23, 1970, in the Fargo Forum: Canfield had obtained a quantity 
of ‘Indian scrip’ in the form of documents entitling the type of land on 
which he chose to settle. This paper had been purchased either from 
Indians or former soldiers, or from second parties who had obtained it 
by purchase. Canfield then engaged an itinerant surveyor named 
George G. Beardsley and gave him a secret mission. He was to ‘locate’ 
on the Fargo side for the benefit of the land company, using hired 
‘settlers’ to aid him. The law required that at least half an acre must 
be broken in each quarter section, and that large corner and section 
stakes be placed with the number of each piece of scrip on them. 

“I was determined to locate the scrip on three or four sections on the 
west side opposite what became Moorhead,” Canfield later said, “As 
this land was not surveyed, I had to guess at the section lines from 
those on the Minnesota side across the river. We got as near to them as 
we could. Subsequent survey confirmed our work.” 

Beardsley could not obtain teams and plows in the vicinity without 
arousing suspicion. “He went very quietly into southern Minnesota, 
bought some oxen, plows, supplies, etc, and congregated them under 
the lea of the Red River where Christine now is," Canfield wrote. “Не 
was to wait there until Holes returned from Alexandria.” When Holes 
returned with the deed for the Moorhead land in his pocket, Beardsley 
went into action. This was probably about July 10, 1871. 

“He took his forces in the night and he was favored by a full moon,” 
Canfield wrote, “Ву 8 o’clock the next morning he had located the 
Sioux scrip and made all the improvements required by law on the 
several sections where Fargo now is, and a messenger was on his way 
to Pembina to record the scrip at the land office.” 


Northern Pacific officials conducted a smooth operation at Fargo 
and Moorhead compared to what happened at Hawley. First plans 
were to locate Hawley in Sections 4 and 33 of Highland Grove Town- 
ship at a point then designated as Churchill’s Camp. George B. Wright 
wrote a letter on June 17, 1871, to Canfield, who was normally at his LS 
& PS Co., office in New York City, explaining why the site for the 
proposed city on the Buffalo River was moved from the intended 
location (now west of the Winnipeg Junction area) to its present 
location, Hawley. Wright refers to old Buffalo Crossing, which was 
located along the Buffalo north of Lake Park. Later references to 
Buffalo Crossing mean the present Village of Hawley.The “other 
Buffalo Crossing" is present Muskoda. The letter, now in the LS & PS 
Company files of Minnesota Historical Society, says: 


June 17, 1871 
Thomas H. Canfield 
President, LS & PS Co. 
Dean Sir: 

Just home from Buffalo River and Alexandria. Got out to Keith's 
Camp and waited thereabouts until Thursday morning after the 
Saturday when General Spaulding was to be able to furnish in- 
formation in regard to the Buffalo. It did not come and I knew it would 
not do to wait longer so I pushed on to old Buffalo Crossing (north of 
Lake Park), started my men out and on Friday morning was down at 
Churchill's camp on the enclosed sketch A. Sent my teams to meet me 
at a point four miles below. An agent camped near Churchill's camp 
(Winnipeg Junction site) of the Northwest Colonization Association 
had taken all the good claims around and had his men building log 


them as their claims considering it an established thing 
verna was to be there. A crowd of them left Brainerd about the 
time you and General Spaulding reached there on the return trip and 
took their claims on the Buffalo while we were discussing the point at 
St. Paul. They seem to have gone there with the utmost discreetness 
and certainty of it being the place. It is unfortunate that we did not go 
there when we were on the Buffalo for it is decidedly the prettiest 
place on the line, level grade, smooth plateau on 4 and 33 and nice 
brook with descent 20 feet per mile. I could see that the first time going 
over and so could you. I saw there was no use opening there so quietly 
went down and located on Sections 1, 2, 11, 12, Township 139, Range 45, 
(Hawley Township) and Sections 35 and 36, T140 and 43 (He meant 
T140, R45, Cromwell Township) and 6 in T139 R42 (He meant T139, 
R44, Eglon Township) putting improvements on those quarters to 
leave the river and will be a very good place. The central part will be 
about Southwest 1 and Northwest 12 level east of the river 40 foot grade 
uphill to west probably. (Wright is referring to Hawley Township). 
There is a broader scope of good land suitable for site at this point than 
above but none so handsome as part of 4 and 33 around Churchill’s 
camp. We had got, when I left, improvements on all the South Half of 
36 and Southwest of 6, and I returned and have filed scrip upon it all at 
Alexandria and returned here at once. 


Scrip came into existence under an act of Congress of July 17, 1854. The 
original law allowed half-breed Indians, such as Chippewa and Sioux, to settle 
certain government lands. It was a sort of Homestead law for half-breeds 
which allowed them to assume ownership of land. Northern Pacific Company 
and Lake Superior and Puget Sound Company had to search for those who 
owned scrip to locate it on land needed by the railroad for the trackline or by 
LS & PS Company for townsites. It was the job of George B. Wright, general 
land agent for LS & PS Company, to obtain the scrip. 
Among the provisions of the act one pertained to application of scrip to 
issioner of the General Land Office, 
1864, which included this in- 
Statute enlarges the sphere of location by 
ion of scrip ‘upon any other unoccupied lands subject to 
te sale.’ You will understand, however, that no mineral or 
reserved lands can be taken by this Scrip, nor can it be located upon the even 
numbered double minimum, reserved sections, nor upon any lands on which 
there is an actual settlement: but it may be located -- upon any other un- 
Surveyed lands, not reserved by government, upon which they have 
respectively made improvements. 
"Where the Half-breed for himself ma 
provements will be noticed on the groun 
respect he will stand on the same basis a 
and of course, cannot adjust his lo 
township plat to the District Land Offic 
he should repair to such land offi 
designating specifically, in compact 
his improvements, and should state 
Of these improvements, and file 
corroborative of his statement. 
"The land Selected in satisfaction of a certificate of scrip must of course be 
located in the name of the party in whose favor the Scrip is issued, and the 


location may be made by him or her in person, or by his or her guardian or 
duly authori і i i is 


authorizing the locati, 
pre-emption or priva 


y make actual settlement, his im 
d to any other settler, and in this 
$ a pre-emptor on unsurveyed land, 
cation until after the return of the 
е. Hereafter, and within three months, 
се, file his scrip with his affidavit, 
legal subdivisions, the tracts embracing 
in his affidavit the character and extent 

testimony of competent witnesses 
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Churchill could give me none as he said he had no orders for work 
beyond Buffalo from General Spaulding. He promised to let my men 
know at earliest moment so they could put on improvements im- 
mediately. 

Тес; great activity among the Northwest Colonization Association 
and do not but much doubt that they have already got men on the other 
Buffalo crossing (present day Muskoda) and at the Red River crossi 
also. I am quite sure they get reliable information from somewhere, І 
don’t think it will be forcing the matter to put the Buffalo site where 
located my scrip. You should be here at once. I wrote you that Section 
9 was entered by Edward Schreiber and he could be heard from at Ist 
National Bank, St. Paul, and I wrote Mr. Atwood to ascertain and 
report to you. What do you hear and what can you do with him? 

G. B. Wright 


General Land Agent 
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Map on adjoining page was hand-drawn by George B. N 
Wright and sent with his June 17, 1871, letter to Thomas H. N 
Canfield. Wright crossed out section numbers on the N 
engineer’s map and inserted the correct ones for the area 
involved. He also corrected the range number of Hawley 
Township onthe lefthand side, but forgot to do the same for 
Eglon Township on the right side which is Range 44. It also 
resulted in Wright giving the incorrect range number for 
Cromwell Township in his letter, N 

Churchill’s camp was located east of the Stat: М 
bridge over the Buffalo River, about a half ті 
Winnipeg Junction site in Eglon Township. Ñ 

Dash line inclosing a square shows the four square miles of N 
land which Wright took for LS & PS Company. Village of 0 

‚ is in the N 
Square in- N 
Township; N 
Sections 6 and 7 of ү 
and 12 of Hawley Q 


е Highway 32 
le west of the 
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Hawley, which is Section 1 of Hawley Township 
center of the square. The area within Wright's 
cludes parts of Sections 35 and 36 of Cromwell 
Section 31 of Highland Grove Township; 
Eglon Township; and Sections 1, 2, 11 
Township. 

Asterisks inside the square show where Wı 
half-breed scrip for LS & PS Company. The 
outside the square indicate where Wright and 
their own half-breed Scrip. It would be inter: 
how Wright acquired the Scrip. Wright com 
chart that he wants a homestead near here. 
he made about the land inside the square. 
which was pitched in Hawley in August 1871, 
bend where the Buffalo River turns south (al 
words “gently rolling” are written. Sketch courtesy of 
Minnesota Historical Society. 
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Gen. Hawley On Journalist Excursion 


Hawley had other visitors in 
squatters 


1871 besides гайг‹ 
ers, half breeds an 


d In 


to Morris where they 
River. A steamboat took them 
) to Ft. Garry and Winnipeg 
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А map made after April 3, 1872, which shows the land grant given to the Northern 
Pacific Railway. Courtesy of Minnesota Historical Society. 


HOW TO LOCATE A TOWNSHIP 

Congress adopted the rectangular system of land surveys 
in 1785 which divides lands into equal squares of six miles in 
each direction for a total of 36 sections or 36 square miles in a 
Congressional Township. 

Range lines run east and west of a principal meridian and 
township lines run north and south of а base line. A township 
can lie in more than one county. 

Hawley Township is Township 139 North, Range 45 west of 
the 5th principal meridian. 


where one of the writers tells of Сеп. Hawley leading the group, at 
their request, in their most popular song, "Marching Through 
Georgia," which was given with full chorus. 

After visiting the British cousins to the north. the group returned up 
the Red River, disembarked on the Dakota siae about one day's drive 
north of Georgetown, and took stages to Reno's Camp or Buffalo 
Crossing (Hawley), Oak Lake and Pelican Lake before returning to 
therailhead at Morris and arriving in St. Paul on Thursday, August 10. 
They camped at Georgetown on August 5, Hawley on August 6 and 
dined August 7 at Oak Lake City. м 

The excursion began with a party in New York City and was 
described in a newspaper clipping as follows: 

“A prominent party of journalists assembled at New York City on 
the 12th instant and were entertained at a special banquet at the 
Gilfrey House at corner of 29th Street and Broadway. There were 
present at the banquet besides the newspapermen, the honorable 
Horace Greeley, of the New York Tribune, and Major Gen. Custer. 
The guests of the Gilfrey House were guests overnight and furnished 
with a breakfast. The excursion party left for Buffalo via the Erie 
Railroad on the same day. President Jay Gould tendered the ex- 
cursionists the use of his private palatial car from New York to Buf- 
falo. At Buffalo the party took the steamer, R. J. Colburn, of the Union, 
Atlantic, Duluth and Pacific Line to Duluth, Minn." 

General Hawley was listed first among the 15 or more 
newspapermen. The list may not be complete, but these names were 
obtained from several sources: 

Gov. J. R. Hawley, Courant, Hartford, Connecticut 
Bayard Taylor, Tribune, New York 

Charles A. Dana, Sun, New York. 

Mr. Godwin, Post, New York. 

Mr. Harper, Harper & Brothers, New York. 

Willard Bartlett, Staats Zeitung, New York. 

Thomas C. Evans, World, New York. 

T. T. Kinney, Advertiser, Newark, New Jersey. 

Paul Dana, Sun, New York. 

Homer Martin, Artist, New York. 

C. W. Bryant, Republican, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
P. A. Bromley, Post, Hartford, Connecticut. 

John V. Sears, Standard, New York. 

Governor Bross, Tribune, Chicago, Illinois. 

M. C. Hazard, Chicago, Illinois. 

Henry C. Bowen, Independent, New York. 

William W. Patton, Advance, Chicago, Illinois. 

Major General Samuel Armstrong and several representatives from 
the press of Pennsylvania. 

The excursion made a number of stops on the Great Lakes including 
Cleveland, Detroit and Chicago. The St. Cloud Journal of July 13, 1871, 
recorded their progress: “Ап editorial excursion party will leave 
Chicago this week. .... . It is expected that about one month will be 
exhausted by the trip. As each of the editors will probably write up the 
journey for his paper, the public will probably get a large amount of 
valuable information in regard to the resources of this important 
section of our continent." 


T. H. Bromley, whose report was published in August 19 in the 
Hartford (Conn.) Post said: “We started from Minneapolis on 
Tuesday morning, July 25 about 8 o'clock by a special train on the St. 
Paul and Pacific Road with Supt. Delano as conductor, guide, 
philosopher and friend. Gen. Hawley had been quite ill all night and his 
physician was a little doubtful about his undertaking the journey, but 
atleast consented that he should try it as far as the end of the railroad 
and by first day's stage ride, when if he got along alright, he could 
continue, otherwise return to Minneapolis. 

"The General is not more pleased than the rest of the party with an 
arrangement which would keep him with us." 

At Morris 155 miles away they left the train and got on the stage. 
Bromley wrote, “Through the kindness of some of the officials of the 
Company, General Hawley was provided with an easy carriage to the 
first stage station. The bracing air of the prairie, and the stimulating 
Conversation of a companion, who modesty forbids me to name, 
brought him out alright and next day he went in and routed with the 
rest for the remainder of the journey." 


Henry C. Bowen, editor of the New York Independent, describes 
how Some of the different people in the party were preparing for the 
trip.” “Gov. J. R. Hawley of the Hartford Courant laid down his pen 
with ardor and cares not a whit for cry of copy so long as the prairies 
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offer a chance at game or the streams give hope of a fish. His outfit is a 
rifle and a rod, and in the use of them he proved, we must say, in- 
defatigable, if not always successful. He is the most marshal figure of 
the group, being compact, well built, decisive and quick and has a 
soldierly air, which once acquired, is slow to wear away. He is a 
favorite too, among the younger men especially, companionable, and 
having for ready use, an inexhaustible collection of Negro plantation 
Songs picked up in his army experience that have even more of the 
quaint pathos than as usual do songs of that character.” 

„Тһе temperature was 90 degrees or more at Winnipeg, and in ad- 
dition to heat, the group encountered mosquitos on the trip back. The 
Journey was beginning to wear by the time the men reached 
Georgetown, and if it had not been for the change from flat prairie to 
beautiful country around Hawley, the newspaper accounts sent to the 
East Coast may not have been so kind to the Northern Pacific and its 
beckoning lands. Bayard Taylor’s account of the situation was 


published in the August 17 and August 30 issues of the New York Daily 
Tribune: 


“Thirty miles to the eastward (of the Red River) there is a spendid 
lake country with oak openings which is filling up with wonderful 
rapidity. I have been positively assured that 30,000 immigrants are 
already settled between the Red River and Brainerd where the NP 
crosses the Mississippi. A gentleman reports having seen 1,200 wagons 
in one day’s travel all bound for the country about Detroit and Oak 
Lakes. A person from Boston, who accompanied us as far as 
Georgetown, is seeking a suitable place for a large colony of 
Massachusetts soldiers. There seems to be no doubt that all this 


northern portion of Minnesota will soon be taken up by the best class of 
immigrants." 


Bayard Taylor on Aug. 30-“At Georgetown there were newspapers, 
letters and stages wai and I for one should have been quite happy, 
but for the announcement that instead of making a straight line for the 
railroad terminus at Morris, we were destined to be taken eastward on 
а roundabout trail through the lake region of Minnesota adding two 
days to our stage journey. This change, which came nigh to 
demoralizing the party, was founded on an imperfect knowledge of 
human nature. We should have had the longer route at first while fresh 
and tolerant of privations, but these matters are not yet reduced to a 
science as they should be. One who lacks the experience could never 
guess how hard it is to see many things and describe them the same 
day, and thus, western hospitality, which is anxious to show 
everything for the sake of having everything described, sometimes 
defeats its own purpose. Heat and dust by day and mosquitoes by night 
are no longer luxuries, and we were sorrily fagged when the end come. 
To be sure the change of route enabled us to verify the reports of the 
beauty and fertility of the region, and the rapidity in which it is being 
filled up with settlers. АП this I grant and willingly. Yet I should have 
been content to accept this statement from others. One of our 
privations, however, came to an end after leaving Georgetown. After a 
weary day on a hot prairie, and a lunch on the banks of the Buffalo 
River, we encamped for the night beside a traveling town, near the 
construction camps of the NP Railroad. There we exchanged salt pork 
for wild duck, beans for new potatoes, and old bread for new cakes and 
thus we fared well. 

"Twenty miles east of the Red River the plain begins to roll gently 
andits black aridity gives place to clear ponds and lakes while groves 
of oak stud the country with a parklike effect. Thus far the workmen 
are pushing the grading of the railroad which is finished nearly to 
Detroit Lakes. Near this place is an opportunity for a dense 
agricultural population and hence westward through Dakota the line 
of the road opens to settlement thousands of square miles of the very 
finest soil. I have not the least doubt that the Northern Pacific trains 
will be able to run to the Red River by October. We dined at Oak Lake 
where a really sumptuous entertainment had been prepared in ad- 
vance and drove southward through 18 miles of delightful scenery to 
Pelican Lake where we encamped near Peabody's Hotel on a bluff 40 
feet above the water.” 


John V. Sears, writing in the New York Standard, September 11, 
1871, describes the sighting of surveyor's flags and the camp town at 
Hawley. “Soon after dinner we struck the rolling prairie, the ground 
beginning to assume the form of gently rounded knolls, like a basin full 
of soap bubbles. Governor Bross, on top of the stage with his field 
glasses, discovered on a distant height a fluttering flag, which he 


unced to be a surveyor's signal. We were all on the look-out after 
that, and ‘twas not расе а white stake was seen, then another 
and another. Then a regular succession of small stakes in double row, 
the lines being about a rod apart. We were on the grade of one of the 
world's greatest highways — the Northern Pacific Railroad. 

*Near midafternoon we saw the first broken ground, and rode 
through the first camp of the construction company's contractors. 
Being Sunday, the men were lounging about the tents, but the plows 
and scrapers, barrows, carts and tools showed where the work was 

oing on. 
$ “We camped near Buffalo Crossing, a canvas town of the ‘flying 
order,’ like several other settlements near the line of the railroad, all 
the inhabitants standing ready to strike tents and start for Carleton, 
where the road crosses Red River, the moment the work advances to 
that point. 

"Mr. Scott of the Brainerd House gave us a good supper and still 
better breakfast, game and fish being the principal constituents. Mr. 
Church, the hunter for this camp, informed us that he had shot 1,300 
ducks since June, beside other birds innumerable. Half a dozen deer, 
three elk and several bears had also fallen before his rifle this season. 
Mr. C. advises lovers of sport to ‘try their luck’ here this autumn. He 
recommends a No. 12 double barrel, and a sporting rifle for equip- 
ment; also one or two good retrievers, dogs being scarce here. We 
would add to this advice that fishing tackle will be found constantly 
useful, and must be brought along, as none can be purchased here. 

“We would suggest also a rough suit of clothes, with one extra pair 
of trousers, a pair of stout slippers for camp use and a mosquito net. 
We found mosquitos in but one or two localities but where they do 
exist, they are terribly troublesome. With the above outfit -- which 
comprises all that will be needed and can be carried in one handbag -- 
we can guarantee to all who will visit this delightful region the op- 
portunity for glorious sport and the most charming country to camp in 
that can possibly be imagined.” 


P. A. Bromley of the Hartford Post wrote of an incredible event 
which occurred on the trip between Georgetown and Hawley -- the 
discovery of a lemonade stand. This forerunner of the modern high- 
way drive - in was located northwest of Hawley along the bank of 
glacial Lake Agassiz. The newsmen apparently were not aware that 
the Red River Valley was created by this ancient lake, but Bromley 
and other correspondents noted its rise out of the flat prairie. Bromley 
also gives an interesting account of Hawley when it was a railroad 
construction camp in August 1871. His description indicates the 
newsmen camped on the first ridge of Eglon Hills on the east side of 
town which offers a beautiful view of the entire Village. 


The Connecticut Post, Hartford, (Saturday, October 7, 1871 issue) 


а New Northwest — Minnesota, Manitoba and the Red River of the 
ог 

"Staging Again — We got loaded into the stages, gave three cheers 
for the steamer, Selkirk and her officers, and were off by eight in the 
morning of Saturday, August 5th. It was a hot day with the little wind 
that was stirring following us, and the sun beating down on the level 
prairie with tropical intensity. We Stopped and took lunch at a lonely 
log house, by alittle lake on the prairie, where a long, gaunt man, and 
a patient looking, sad-eyed woman, with chills and fever, seemed to 
have stopped to wait for civilization and the railroad to catch up with 
them. We reached Georgetown, and crossed over from Dakota to 
Minnesota about five in the afternoon, took a swim in the Red River. 
and resumed our tent life with the smudge fires at each tent, and no 


about the same in general appearance as that we had traversed. 
alittle disposed to grumble at the detention, but it turned out to be its 


e had a hot afternoon of it on the prairie. At one 
юе Д те seven or eight miles from Buffalo 
where we were to spend the night, there seemed to be a long high ridge 
in the prairie with a very gently, hardly perceptible slope each side to 
the horizon twenty miles away on every side. Nothing broke the vision 
except an occasional bit of low wood around some little lake, or a low 
gray line of timber by a water course in the misty distance far away, 
In the midst of all this loneliness, and under the burning heat of the 
plain, a stumpy man with a dusty beard had pitched a frouzy tent. He 
had nothing to sell but a little lemonade preparation which our pa 
exhausted in about three minutes at an expense of half a dollar; and 
what upon earth he was waiting there for we could not make ош. 
Possibly for the coming railroad, the grade of which we struck, a few 
miles further on. He might have Бееп-- 

“The first low wash of waves where soon 

Shall roll a human sea." Hd 

“I could not imagine a lower wash, but there was nothing about the 
pioneer that reminded me of any kind of wash. There was a well, he 
called it a spring, four or five rods from his tabernacle, and he drew 
water from it to mix his lemonade with. It had the advantage of being 
that kind of water that the lemon stuff does not change the color of — 
the find that strict temperance men so delight to run afoul of in a 
strange land, because it gives them such a beautiful excuse for 
drinking whiskey. There were several in our party who would have 
been driven to whiskey by it, I suspect, only the ‘first low wash" had 
no whiskey. 

We reached Buffalo Crossing about dusk of a Sunday night. The 
track of the Northern Pacific runs along here, and the little settlement 
or camp grew out of the necessities of the road. It consists of one street 
and a dozen canvas-roofed houses and tents, where the railroad 
contractors and laborers eat and sleep. There had been drinking and 
gambling booths here till within a week when most of the disreputable 
people had been driven away by the railroad officials. 

“The principal man of the village was the landlord of the hotel, 
where we took supper and breakfast. He had come here early, before 
the road was surveyed, and having made up his mind from the lay of 
the land that the road must run through the gap in the hills here, he 
pre-empted and staked out this claim. The survey did bring the road 
here as he expected, and he at once began to rent his place in small 
sections large enough to put up a tent on, at five dollars a month, so 
that with his hotel for the railroad surveyors and engineers he was 
making a comfortable thing of it. 

"Twelve whiskey shops had gone out of business and the proprietors 
had folded their tents like the Arabs, the week before we arrived. We 
found here a news stand where were The Atlantic, Harper's, Galaxy, 
and all the monthlies and late New York and Chicago papers. Our 
camp that night was on the side of a hill, with a very beautiful view of 
miog prairie before us through which the Northern Pacific was being 
graded.” 
лт 

After leaving Georgetown on August 6, Bowen wrote: one сап hardly 
realize the full effect of vast distances unbroken by any swelled 
ground, limited only by the horizon, unless he has beheld them from 
some such eminence and has seen them softened in the hazy air of 
the Indian summer. Here we began to meet with the advance corps of 
the Northern Pacific men living in white tents and pulling at a line that 
has all civilization attached to it. Soon their number increased until at 
Buffalo Crossing we rode into a town half tent and half board that had 
its one wide Street, its two “hotels,” and the usual number of saloons. 
Thanks to energetic action taken by the Northern Pacific authorities, 
keno tents and other similar places have become scarce. In our 
Journeyings we have never been permitted to see a country so sur- 


passingly lovely as that through which for several days our route led 


Willard Bartlett of Staats Zeitung of New York wrote, “Here we 
began to find the stakes of the Northern Pacific Railway, and before 
reaching the Buffalo Crossing, our eyes were delighted with the 
grading of this great continental thoroughfare. Thoughts of the 
commerce of Asia rolling over it came thick and fast, and our musings 


on its effect upon the development and the wealth of th t re 
too sanguine to find safe ex ression her of the country we 
over night and the next. A e. We remained at the crossing 


of any one section of Minnesota more than 
another can be called the Lake District i 

А ‚ ме 
through it for the next two or three days." PREPARA rods 


Gen. Joseph Roswell Hawley and other members of the journalistic excursion rode the 
steamboat Selkirk up the Red River from Winnipeg to a point north of Georgetown during 
the first week of August 1871. 


Photo courtesy of Glenn E. Johnson 
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This railroad surveyor's map of Hawley Township shows the proposed course of the 
Northern Pacific tracks through Reno's Camp (Hawley) and the remainder of the 
township. Sections 7 and 8 are the location of Muskoda. The smaller sketch shows the 
Proposed course of the tracks through Muskoda on the north side of the Buffalo River. 1 
Smith's log cabin and several other cabins are shown in Section 12, which is in Riverton 
Township. while Section 7 and 8 immediately to the right are in Hawley Township. 

Courtesy of Minnesota Historical Society 


Township Ne 139 X. Range N? 46. ү 


John V. Sears, writing in the New York Standard, September 11 
1871,: "No description can we give will do justice or nor convey any 
adequate idea of the beauty, the parklike loveliness of the scenery 
between the Buffalo River and Pelican Lake. Not that these points 
indicate any other limits than those of our journey. To the contrary we 
are told the same character pertains to the whole central section of 
northwestern Minnesota from the Mississippi to the Lake of the 
Woods. We stopped here a half hour to enjoy the scene. A thousand 
hills gently sloping to valleys, smooth and fair as an English lawn, or 
to clear, calm lakes, blue as the sky above, wide ranges of woodland, 
solid masses of green in the distance, breaking nearby into groves and 
groups of trees, splendid single oaks and elms Standing out as sen- 
tinels in advance of the host, a rich verdant vesture, deeper and 
brighter in color than our highest Eastern culture can produce 
covering every opening, water everywhere Stretching away like a 
placid river for miles and miles everywhere by projecting headlands 
and clusters of islets wooded from shore to crest, and over all infinite 
arch of celestial azure of whose pure splendor heart of man cannot 
elsewhere conceive. It was suggested by some of our thoughtful 
seniors that before this favored land should all be covered by plains, as 
it soon must be, at least 10 square miles ought to be set aside as а 
national park.” 

William W. Patton of the Chicago Advance wrote of the area: 
“Striking our stages again our return trip followed eastward for two 
days the route of the Northern Pacific. Twenty-five miles back of the 
Red River we struck a charming country watered with clear streams 
and beautifully undulating, but the next day this grew into a landscape 
that was a surprise and the delight of our whole trip. Nowhere in all of 
the interior have I seen prairie, grove and lake combined in a natural 
park of such superb beauty. A tourist could ask for nothing more, while 
the evidence was on every hand that the country was as fertile as 
beautiful. It is the garden ot the Northern Pacific land grant, and to 
ride 40 miles through such a country before getting across its belt gave 
one a better idea of the empire which the government has laid at its 
feet and from which it will draw its immense revenues." 


Gen. Hawley Sees Bright Future 


Joseph R. Hawley commented on the lands through which the 
Northern Pacific runs. The following newspaper clipping was found in 
Volume 2, Page 105 of the Northern Pacific scrapbooks now owned by 
Minnesota Historical Society : 

AN EYE WITNESS 

"Governor Hawley of Connecticut, who last year examined the belt 
of country traversed by the first thousand miles of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, expresses the following views in his journal, the 
Hartford Courant: 

“In its first 1,000 miles the Northern Pacific Road will pass through 
the best wheat growing region іп the world — of vast extent and great 
fertility. It will run along the rich garden lands of the valleys of the 
Red River of the North, the Missouri and the Yellowstone. The 
products of the wide and fertile regions of the Assiniboine and 
Saskatchewan will find their way to market over its rails, and the 
rapidly increasing volume of mining business already existing in 
Montana will inevitably accept of the facilities the road will afford. 
The excellence of the country and the rapidity with which it is filling 
with settlers give promise of a local business whose figures alone will 
rival the present earnings of the other line. And when to this is added 
the through traffic of the world, there is left no room to doubt that the 
Northern Pacific will, from the start, perform in its field as great a 
work as is now being done by its more southern neighbor. 

"Were there, then, nothing but the business of the road upon which to 
depend, its projectors might reasonably hope for a paying return; but 
behind and supporting all is the immense grant of 50,000,000 acres of 
land. These lands are not irreclaimable waste places, but are mainly 
fertile plains and rich valleys -- well watered and lying in the midst of 
à temperate climate. 

'Economical and honest management, together with the recent 
great reduction in price of material, reduces the cost of constructing 
and equipping the Northern Pacific Road considerably below the 
original estimates. For example, locomotives which cost $19,000, when 
the Union and Central Roads were built now sell for $10,200; best 

erican rails have, during the same period, fallen from $100 to $70 
per ton. Then the right of way, and stone and timber material — 
usually large items in the cost of new roads — are furnished to the 
Northern Pacific gratuitously from the Government domain. 
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“The healthfulness of the New Northwest is approximately shown 
by the comparative death-rate in that section. In our Northwestern 
States and Territories the proportion of yearly deaths to population is 
1 to 120; that of New England 1 to 68; that of the Middle States 1 to 88; 
that of the Western States 1 to 81; that of England 1 to 46; that of 
Prussia 1 to 39; that of France 1 to 32. After making due allowance for 
the fact that new regions are mainly settled by the robust and the 
middle-aged, the above figures speak volumes for the climate of the 
Northwest.” 


+ + + + + + 


Among those who were laying tracks through Hawley in November 
1871 was 39-year-old Daniel O'Donnell, an immigrant from Ireland and 
а Civil War veteran. Among those in his crew was a Swedish im- 
migrant named Carl G. Thysell.Dan wasin charge of a construction 
gang working between Detroit Lakes and Moorhead. The roving Irish- 
man apparently liked the land around Hawley, because he returned to 
Hawley after the railhead reached Moorhead, and he is recognized as 
Hawley's first permanent resident. O'Donnell says Hawley was called 
“Bethel” when he first arrived. The townsite at that time belonged to 
Lake Superior and Puget Sound Company, and a letter in the 
Northern Pacific files, dated April 3, 1872, says that on that day it was 
agreed to substitute the name of Hawley for Bethel. 

The rails reached Moorhead on Dec. 3, 1871, and the first train 
arrived January 2, 1872.A bridge was built in the spring and 
on June 8, 1872, a train crossed the Red River into Fargo. The infant 
twin cities had been christened on September 22, 1871, after William G. 
Moorhead, an NP director, and G. E. Fargo of the famous Wells-Fargo 
Stage and express company. 

A paragraph in “History of the Red River Valley, Volume 1, 1909, 
“describes this incubation period: “Аѕ winter of 1871-72 approached, 
what was afterwards known as Fargo, sprang into existence in the 
timber. The point of land from the ferry landing on the river to where 
about 2nd Street South intersects Front, was heavily timbered, and 
into this point from the east poured hundreds of people known in the 
early days as “the end of the track gang." These people kept always 
just ahead of the construction crew and had made their last move tor 
the season from Oak Lake, and settled down at this point and endured 
as best they could the rigors of the North Dakota winter. They lived in 
rudely constructed log cabins, tents and dugouts. These dugouts were 
holes іп the ground, 10 to 12 feet square, and roofed over with brush and 
sod. If dug before the last freezeup in the winter and abandoned before 
the first thaw in the spring, a very small amount of fuel would keep 
them warm and comfortable. Many of these people opened saloons. A 
large tent was erected and used as a dance hall and became a center of 
attraction of most of the settlers.” 

++ + + + + 

The railroad moved west in 1872, but O'Donnell returned to Hawley 
to boss a section crew and pre-empt a quarter section of farmland on 
the south side of town. It is fortunate he did. In a short time the 
worldwide depression, which became known in American history 
books as the Panic of 1873, stopped railroad construction. In America 
the panic was caused largely by railroads such as the Northern Pacific 
building into wilderness areas without yielding profits for their 
speculating stockholders. The panic began on September 17, 1873, with 
the failure of the banking house of Jay Cooke and Company, the 
financial backer of the Northern Pacific. The New York Stock Ex- 
change closed three days later, and the panic developed into a 
depression. Industrial plants shut down, railroad construction stop- 
ped, and commercial business failures began. 


Cooke did not give any indication of a forthcoming financial disaster 
in a letter written September 8, 1873, from Philadelphia to Gen. 
George W. Cass, president of the Northern Pacific. Cooke wrote: 

Although fully satisfied from the visits made this summer by 
various parties along the line, that nine-tenths of all complaints can be 
traced to personal animosities, jealousies and disappointments, yet 
there is sufficient interest in the enterprise as managed in the past to 
create trouble and give us much inconvenience. I hope that this will all 
be done away with and people all along the line will be perfectly 
satisfied and no complaints come on hereafter. 

American Heritage, in its book, “Railroads in the Days of Steam,” 
describes the situation as follows: “These railroads needed profits to 
pay their debts, but there would be none until the Indians could be 


removed, and their lands settled by farmers and ranchers. These were 
the circumstances which helped bring about the great financial panic 
of 1873, in which scores of railroads suffered bankruptcy. One of these 
new roads — with too many Indians and not enough money ~ was the 
Northern Pacific Railway. In those days the NP's territory was 
inhabited only by Indians and a few trappers. By 1873 it owned 500 
unprofitable miles of track. In the Panic of 1873, it failed. 

“А year later an effort was made to resume construction. But across 
the Minnesota line, in Dakota Territory, lived the hostile Sioux. They 
had seen how the Union Pacific had pushed their Cheyenne brothers 
off the plains to the south. Should they let the NP drive iron rails into 
the heart of Sioux country? Never, said Chiefs Red Cloud and Sitting 
Bull. Once across the Minnesota border, the NP's Swedish and Nor- 
wegian tracklayers ran into a hail of arrows. They put down their 
shovels and sledges and quit. They had signed on to build a railroad, 
not to fight Indians. Until the United States Cavalry cleared the way, 
the Northern Pacific could not move." 

++ + + + + 


The tracks actually reached Bismarck, N.D., in 1873, but work 
stopped at the Missouri River and did not resume until 1878. In the 
meantime, Gen. George Armstrong Custer, the brilliant Civil War 
cavalry leader and now famous Indian fighter, was summoned to 
protect the railroad surveying crews and subdue the Indians, During 
his four seasons in the area, he made a number of trips through 
Hawley on the Northern Pacific, and he gave his autographed picture 
to Hawley depot in remembrance of an episode in Hawley. Custer 
along With 225 men, were killed at the Battle of the Little Big Horn 
River near Hardin, Mont., on June 25, 1876. The army finally subdued 
the major Indian uprisings by 1877 which allowed track construction to 
resume in 1878. 

Possibly O'Donnell can be credited with foresight in predicting 
financial panic and Indian trouble which was to make railroad con- 
struction a hazardous and uncertain business. Or more likely he ap- 
preciated the location of Bethel in the modest valley carved during the 
ages by the Buffalo River winding through fertile lands 20 miles east of 
the Red River of the North. Whatever his reasons for quitting his job 
as a construction foreman, he showed an ability to keep busy. 

The late Herbert B. Tysell, a native of Hawley and editor of the 
Marshall County Journal at Britton, S.D., gave one explanation for 
O'Donnell's quitting his construction. job. In a letter to The Hawley 
Herald on October 6, 1959, Tysell wrote: 

“Му father, Carl G. Thyseil, first filed on land where the town of 
Litchfield now stands. Hearing of the building of the Northern Pacific 
Railway across Minnesota, he abandoned his homestead entry and 
joined the construction company crew. It happened that he was em- 
ployed under Mr. O'Donnell, who was crew boss. They worked 
westward until they reached the Red River where Moorhead and 
Fargo now stand. Here construction was Stopped for some months 
because the government in Washington decreed that the "mighty 
Red" was a navigable stream and a draw bridge must be built to 
permit passage of ships up and down the river. Members of the work 
crew . Father, Dan O'Donnell and his young wife, decided to 
locate where Hawley now stands. Father went three miles south of 
Hawley and located a homestead on the Buffalo River. O'Donnell built 
a house and saloon on the corner across the street west from the 
present Thysell Brothers store.” 

++++++ 

O'Donnell was not only Hawley's first citizen, he 


the tracks of the Northern Pacific. It needed more oe 
settl - 
dustry to maintain its survival. According to “History tg ад 
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River Valley," 1872 was not a vintage year, and there was little {о 
attract settlers except the free land. “The year 1872 was a somewhat 
disastrous year to the valley. Scarcely any rain fell from the first of 
May until late in the fall. Vegetation dried up and turned brown earl 
in August. Early in September prairie fires raged in the valley and lek 
the surface of the valley blackened and desolate. It is indeed little 
wonder that General Hazen, who was sent out by the government that 
summer to investigate the resources of the country through which the 
Northern Pacific Railway passed, reported that it was a barren waste 
fit only for Indians and buffalo. That winter there was a very heavy 
snowfall and a serious flood in the spring, and then came the financial 
panic of 1873.” 

Fortunately there were individuals, with money to gain or lose, who 

were working on the problem of attracting settlers. 

Among the farsighted was the president of the Northern Pacific, 
Henry Villard, who, according to American Heritage, had 1,000 agents 
in Europe beating the drums for settlement in northwestern Min- 
nesota. There is little doubt that these agents of 100 years ago were 
guilty of using superlative adjectives in describing Minnesota. They 
can be compared to modern-day land developers who describe in 
glowing words, their retirement cities in the deserts of southwestern 
United States. 


Josiah Perham 


Henry Villard 
Perham was first president of the Northern Pacific and secured the charter signed by 


Pres. Lincoln in July 2, 1864. Perham, Minn., is named after him. 
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The presentation of this area to the unsuspecting people of eastern 
United States and western Europe could be classified as outrageous 
propaganda. The area along the Northern Pacific was called, by those 
who may have been better acquainted with the situation, as “Jay 
Cooke's banana belt.” Hawley was described as a garden of paradise 
in the new world with no Pebbles of any kind, an attractive statement 
to those planning to farm. 

Colonies were planned to settled 
one formed in Clay County was called the Red River colony. The 


in the spring of 1873, and with their arrival here. 


of people dedicated , Hawley had a group 


Northern Pacific В. В. Lands. 


THESE lands are carefully examined, ex- 
perienced surveyors passing over each forty 
acre tract, carefully noting every feature of 
topography, their reports and sketches show- 
ing exact location of stream, lake, pond, 
meadow, hill and valley, the timber, if any, 
its kind, quality and quantity, the lay of 
the surface, character and depth of subsoil, 
the adaptability and value of each tract for 
agricultural purposes. 

Each forty acre tract is appraised separ- 
ately, the appraisal being made with refer- 
ence to quality of soil, value for farming 
purposes, distance from rail, amount and 
kind and quality of timber on each, and in 
the settled portion of the country somewhat 
with reference to adjoining improvements. 


TERMS OF SALE. 


Payments for all lands (excepting timber 
lands) may be made as follows: One-tenth 
(1-10) at time of purchase; balance in seven 
annual payments; the rate of interest on 
the deferred payments, 7 per cent. per an- 
num, payable annually. 

On time sales, all deterred payments are 
required in cash. 

Where full payment is made at time of 
purchase, the Company will reccive its 
7 3-10 First Mortgage Bonds at 10 per cent. 
premium and accrued interest, and its Inter- 
est Land Warrant Bonds at 33 1-3 per cent. 
premium, thus practically making a discount 
of from 15 to 33 per cent. from regular pri- 
ces, where full payment accompanies the 
application. 


THE TITLE. 

The lands owned by this Company are acquired 
through direct grant by Act of Congress, the title to 
them is by Patent from the Government, and provision 
is made in the mortgage by which the trustees relieve 
from its operation aud discharge the same as fast as 

are disposed of, thus ena Шад the Сорау to 
make a WARRANTEE DEED of each tract sol by 


Special Inducements 


ARE OFFERED for the cultivation of lands 


purchased of the Company upon the follow- 
ing terms : 


From the regular schedule price of the 
lands, a reduction of 10 per cent. for im- 
provement of one-fourth, 20 per cent. for 
one-half cultivation, and 30 per cent. for 
three-fourths cultivation, to be made in one 
year. To purchasers of 640 acres or more, 
a longer time will be given in which to 
make improvements. 


In sales of this kind, the agreement to 
improve is made one of the stipulations in 
the contract and becomes part of the con- 
sideration. 


Warrantee Deeds are given after all the 
conditions of the contract have been com- 
plied with. 


It is, of course, optional with purchasers 
to buy at regular prices without any condi- 
tions except ах to payment. 


CSOLOMLSUS? 

ON HOUSES, 
At DULUTH, BRAINERD & GLYNDON. 
The Company has at these points large 

and commodious Reception Houses, fitted 

up with Kitchens, Sleeping Apartments, and 


Wash-rooms, where the settlers, with their 
families, can be 


Comfortably Accommodate 


while selecting their lands and making ar- 
rangements for settlement. 


An 8-page brochure, published in 1873 by Northern Pacific Railroad to encourage 
people to settle along its line, is shown full size above and on next two pages. Courtesy 


of Minnesota Historical Society. 
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Northern Pacific Railroad. 
Lana орах. 


5,000,000 ACRES 


HOICE WHEAT LANDS, 
*ICH PASTURE AND MEADOW, 
BEST HARD - WOOD LANDS, 
EXCELLENT PINE LANDS, 
IN 


GINNESOTS and DAKOTA 
fer sale by the 


Northem Р ойнаи Compan. 


= o 


Retracrdizary n 
Tor Settlement and Cultivation, by «a 
Premiwm Credit of from 
10 TO зо PER CENT. 


ry bes D Purchasers, 


formation desired, call 


= Fo, 


For address, 


OFFICE LAND DEPT N.P. R. R, 
BRAINERD, MINN. OF 
23 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Ш\Л & DAKOTA TANDS, 


FOR ВАТЕ BY THE 


Northern Расе Railroad Company 


AT LOW PRICES, AND ON LONG TIME. 


Lands can be purchased with the 
COP ANTS BONDS 


$ 
ГЕ REDUCED COST; the Bonds being received at 


- а premium of 10 per cent. and accrued interest. 


THESE VALUABLE LANDS 


are situated in 


CENTRAL MINNESOTA 


AND 


BHASTERN DAKOTA, 


Acknowledged to 
be the most Health- 
ful and Fertile region in 
the United States, and are lo- 
cated within a belt of from one to 
forty milcs each side of the track of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad, are conve- 
nient to Good Markets, and within shorter~ 
distance to the Lake Ports than vacant lands in Iows 
that are held at double the prices these are offered at.. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


WORTHY OF CONSIDERATION. 


— ——— 


How to Obtain an Improved Farm of 1280 Aeres, 
Witheut Cost. 


The liberal offer made by the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company to purchasers of their lands who 
will agree to put the same under cultivation, is at- 
tracting general attention, and the majority of sales 
now made are for cultivation; a number of non-resi- 
dent bondholders taking advantage of the offer, are 
exchanging their bonds for lands, and, through resi- 
dent agents, are putting them under cultivation. 

The following calculations will fully illustrate the 
workings and the results of a purchase and cultivation 
of these lands under the improvement condition, being 
made upon the basis of a purchase of two sections, 
(1280 acres; ) the спі» оп of three quarters, or 
960 acres, in four years, the present market price of 
Bonds, an appraised value of $6 per acre for the 
land, full payment at the time of purchase, and the 
eontract stipulating for the improvement of 240 acres 
each year, for foar years. 

Thirty per ceut off of $6 per acre leaves the net 
price $4.20 per acre. 

Twelve hundred and eighty acres, at $4.20 per 
acre, amounts to $5,376. 

Bonds in payment at $1.10, with interest, (assuming 
that they. bear interest from July Ist, 1873, up to 
Sept. Ist, T874,) are worth in exchange, $118.54. 

TThe-payient in full of $4,500 in Bonds, having a 
eu of $5534.30, will leave due in cash, to balance, 


Calling the market price of Bonds 35 cts, the fig- 
ures will show as follows : 


- $1575.00 
--- 4100 
3.50 per acre, 840.00 


Bonds, $4500 at 35 cents. 
Cash to balance 
Cost of breaking 210 acres, at & 


Total amount invested first ycar.......... 2456.70 
Add cost of breaking second lot of 240 acres, 840.00 


Total amount invested end 2d year........ $3296.70 
From this deduct net income from first break- 
pag тн ЗБ on noes sales n sass 1680.00 


Leaving actual amount of investment at end 
of 2d year.. 


$1616.70 


Add cost of breaking 3d lot of 240 acres,... 840.00 

Total cost at end of 3d year.............$2456.70 

То meet this we now have the net income 
ТОЛЫН желсе А CETT 3360.00 


Showing at the end of 3d year a gain of .. .. $903.30 
From this deduct cost of breaking the fourth 


lot of 240 acres... 840.00 
Showing still a profit of... -.. $608.30 
Add income of 720 acres... . 


Showing at end of fourth year a gain of. .. .$5103.30 
Add income from 960 асгеѕ.............. 6920.00 


Showing at end of 5th year a clear gain of $11,823.30 
in cash ; 1280 acres of land paid for, and 960 acres 
under cultivation. 


The foregoing does not include any cost of improve- 
ment beyond that of the first breaking. On the Da- 
kota prairies fencing will not be required as a protec- 
tion to the crop for two or three years, but if deemed 
advisable to build, one of sufficient strength to turn 
all stock, can be put up for 75 cents a rod. 


"To enclose two sections of land would require eight 
miles of fencing, the total cost of which would be 
$1,920. For such buildings as will answer all purpo- 
ses for temporary accommodation for men and teams 
during the working season, an outlay of $1,000 would 
be sufficient, and could be paid for out of the receipts 
from the land, still leaving the owner a clear margin 
of over $8,900 in five years, and even if this amount 
should be absorbed by extraordinary expenses and the* 
loss of one crop, it would still be considered a good 
thing to have sceured in five years, free of debt, and 
free of cost, 1.280 acres of land, three-quarters of it 


under cultivation, and with sufficient fence and build- 
ings for all necessary purposes. 


The basis for figuring the income from cultivated 
land—taking wheat as the сгор-- a yield of 20 
bushels per acre, with a selling price of 55 cents, and 
the cost of production, per bushel, at 50 cents, leav- 
ing a net profit of 35 cents per bushel or $7 per acre. 
This estimate of the working cost is given by a prac- 
tical farmer, who has becn cultivating over 2000 acres 
since 1864, on a tract of land, having light sandy soil, 
such as the Company rate as “Хо. 2." 


The estimates made arc all in favor of the pro- 
ducer. The cost of breaking is high at $2.50, it 
should be done at $3, or $3.25. The yield is too 
low—these lands producing from 25 to 35, and some- 
times 45 bushels per acre. The selling price is low, 
as wheat ranges from 90 cents to $1 per bushel, as a 
rule, and this spring at different points in Becker and 
Clay Counties, Minnesota, farmers realized from $1.05 
to $1.10. 


While the foregoing estimates only consider the 
cultivation of wheat, other crops, such as oats, barley, 
rye, ete., can be produced successfully and with large 
margins for profit. 


Parties looking for lands will do well to consider 
the offer made by this Company, and examine the 
country along the line of the Northern Pacific Road 
before deciding upon a location. 


The careful and accurate examination of the lands 
enables the Company to make good selections from 
their plats and notes, and unless special examination 
is wanted, non-resident purchasers can avoid the ex- 
pense of employing agents by applying direct to the 
office, and if specifying the arca aud character cf 
Jand, and the purpose for which it is wanted, selection 
will be made to suit, as near as possible the views of 
the applicant, and а plat and full descriptive notes re- 
turned for inspection, with price, cte., and land held 
from market a reasonable time to rcply. 


Further information given by application, in person 
or by letter, to the 


OFFICE LAND DEPT М.Р. В. R. 


BRAINERD, MINN., or 
23 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


CHEAP FARMS. 


THE CITEAPEST LANDS IN THE UNITED 
STATES ARE THE 


GOVERNMENT LANDS, 
Which are given away for nothing to 
ACTUAL SETTLERS. 


THE REGION OF COUNTRY TRAVERSED BY THE 


NORTHERN PACIFIC В. К. 


Offers peculiar inducements to scttlers wishing 
to avail themselves of the liberal Govern- 
nient Grants, and secure Lands under the 


HOMESTEAD LAW AND TREE ACT, 


As large tracts of choice prairie lands of the 
best quality are yet open for occupancy 
along the line of the Road, and excel- 
lent selections can yet be made at 
many points within sight 
of the track. 

Under the Pre-emption laws any cit- 


izen of the United States can secure 
160 acres at $2.50 per acre. 

The reasonable at which the Railroad Co. 
offers its lands, and. the liberality of the Government; 
gives to persons of larze means who can avail them- 
selvcs of all the different modes of acquiring lands, 
one of the best known opportunities to secure a large 
farm at a low aggregate cost. 


The Northern Pacific В. В. Co. 


Offers special facilities to persons who settle on the 
Government lands adjacent to their Road by giving 


REDUCED FARES 


To the settler and his family, and Special Rates 
of Transportation for his household 
goods, stock and farming implements, when 
going to settle upon the land. 


Жж” Settlers wishing the benefit of this offer must 
apply for the necessary certificates by addressing 
Office Land Department N. Р. R. R., 


JAMES B. POWER, BRAINERD, MINN. 
Gen'l Agent. 
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p ifi If this first plan had 
is | first maps made by Northern Pacific surveyors. fi 
ated. both Hey Ta Moorhead would never have poea Jh ined ит ma 
north of Lake Park to a site called, Carlton, some 12 miles north of Georg 
Red River. (1870-1871). 


Map courtesy of Minnesota Historical Society 
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m Е In the fall of 1876. Moorhead had both a railroad station and а steamboat office Ё 
H - Sees existing side by side. The Northern Pacific carried goods and people east and west while M 
M З steamboats performed the same service north and south on the Red River. Photo ET 
=== courtesy of Burlington Northern Railroad and Haynes Studios, Inc., Bozeman, Mont. 
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the Civil War with a Wisconsin regiment, came in 1872 and in 1873 built 
a flour mill on the Buffalo River at the site of the present John Mason 
Friday farm. The mill was one of Hawley's most important com- 
mercial attractions in the beginning years, Е. J. Tassel opened 
Hawley's first general store in 1873, and Maltby of Ohio, arrived in 
June with his father and brother. They set up à sash and door factory 
and planing mill which was operated by water power. (The site of this 
mill is unknown, but may have later become the Kroll flour mill on the 
south edge of the present golf course. History books record only three 
mill dams on the Buffalo River in Hawley Township - the Kroll Mill in 
Hawley,the Jacobson Mill, and the Pryor Mill at Muskoda). 

Many other men who became important names in Hawley's early 
history also arrived in 1873 or earlier. Joseph Lewis, George Chant, 
Walter Shave and Henry Blakeway from England, the Rushfeldts 
from Norway, the Woodwards from New York, Adna Colburn from 
Illinois and Civil War hero John Burrill of New Hampshire. These and 
others were among the pioneers who survived the early years and its 
many hardships to build a permanent Hawley. 


NP’S MONAD IS ORIENTAL IN ORIGIN 

The two coma-shaped figures which combine to form the Northern 
Pacific's famed Monad are more than just an attractive design. They 
represent an Oriental symbol more than 1,000 years old - and thereby 
hangs a story. At the Chicago World's Fair of 1893, E. Н. McHenry, 
then chief engineer of the Northern Pacific, chanced to visit the 
Korean exhibit. Seeing the Korean flag, featuring the Monad, he was 
impressed by its simple but striking design. The NP was searching for 
а suitable trademark at the time, and Mr. McHenry realized almost 
immediately that this symbol could be adapted quite readily. 
Returning to St. Paul, he submitted his idea to Charles Fee, then| 
general passenger agent, and together they worked out the emblem| 
which became familiar to generations of Americans. 

Curious about the origin of the symbol, McHenry undertook an 
investigation of its complex history, which began in ancient China, He 
learned that the more modern form of the Monad was introduced in 
the 11th century by a Chinese philosopher, Chow Lien Ki, and used (0 
illustrate a 4,000-year-old philosophy. The philosophy, greatly over- 
simplified, involved two basic principles, called the Yang and the Yin, 
represented by the opposing halves of the symbol. Their primitive| 
meanings were Yang-Light and Yin-Darkness. Philosophically, they 
stood for the positive and the negative, later interpretations assigned 
them the meanings of force and matter, motion and rest, heaven апа 
un male and female. In time, the Monad became a symbol of good 
чек. 

Although officially adopted as Northern Pacific's trademark in 1893, 
the Monad - with "Northern Pacific" in an encircling band - was not| 
formally registered until March 2, 1926. For many years NP's| 
trademark included an appendage with the legend, ‘Yellowstone 
Park Line". This was dropped in 1956, and the same time “Northern 
Pacific Railway” appeared in the encircling band. With these ех 

eptions, the trademark remained virtually unchanged for more than] 
[7 years. In color versions, “Yang” was red and “Yin” was black. 

The Northern Pacific continued to renew registration of its| 
trademark every 20 years prior to merger, and the current patent does| 
not expire until 1986. 


Hawley was platted twice, first in 1872 with Lake Superior and Puget 
Sound Company in charge, and two years later by the Northern 
Pacific on October 6, 1874. The second plat is the one in force today. 
Reason for the second plat is given in the following letter written by 
James B. Power to Frederick Billings: 

Northern Pacific Railroad Co. Land Department 
23 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


March 24, 1874 
Honorable Frederick Billings 


Chairman, Land Committee 


Dear Sir: I hand you herewith memorandum relative to townsite 
property in Minnesota and suggestions as to what in my judgment is 
the most expeditious way of removing the hindrances to sale now 
E HES sites where the property is owned jointly by the RR 
and LS & PS Cos. 

It is important that immediate and positive action be taken, looking 
to the placing in market at once, all of our town property, enabling the 
Department to meet any demand that may be made for it at any point 
on the line. The early approach of time when we can expect renewed 
immigration and with it, we hope, demand for property, requires this 
action. Yours respectfully, 

James B. Power 


General Agent 

Power inclosed with the letter a sheet entitled, “Memorandum 

relative to position of townsite property, Minnesota,” and wrote of the 

problems of joint ownership of land by the two companies at Audubon, 
Wadena, Hawley and Glyndon. 

“Hawley--located on Section 1, 2, and 12, principally on Section 1, this 
also has been platted as a townsite and recorded as property of LS & 
PS Company. This company (LS & PS Со.) having no title to Section 1, 
the property is in same position as at Audubon, both as to sale and 
taxes. As it is not now necessary to place any of the lands in Sections 2 
and 12in market as town property, it is proposed to make new plat of 
part of Section 1 and record it as property of the RR Company. The LS 
& PS Co. can make application to the district court to vacate the plat 
they have placed on record. As taxes have attached it will probably be 
necessary to have these adjusted before application will be granted. 

“Glyndon--townsite wholly on Section 11, property of RR Company. 
Was laid out by LS & PS Co., but plat was recorded. About two-thirds 
of this section has been contracted to L. H. Tenney and Co., and set- 
tlement of their account for commissions at a valuation of $10,920, this 
townsite will have to be replatted and placed upon record at earliest 
possible date, so as to give Tenney and Co. title to what has been 
contracted to them, as well as to enable this, the company, to meet any 
demands that may be made for such lots as are yet retained by из.” 


————————— 
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бһарїег 2 
The Call For Settlers 


When whitemen first came to Minnesota they found the land oc- 
cupied by two large Indian tribes which were constantfy at war with 
each other. They were the Sioux or Dakota, who generally occupied 
the south and west, and the Chippewa who lived in the forested areas 
of the north. Frenchmen led the first acknowledged explorations of 
Minnesota and the expedition of Pierre Radisson and Medart 
Groseilliers is believed to have traveled in Minnesota southwest from 
Lake Superior in 1659. 

(The Vikings may have reached Minnesota in 1362, if the Kensington 
Runestone and the mooring stones, such as those found at Hawley, are 
to be accepted as fact. A great controversy among historians concerns 
whether this expedition reached Minnesota. Minnesota Historical 
Society does not recognize the Kensington Runestone as being valid). 

Daniel Greysolon sieur du Lhut (Duluth) planted the flag of Louis 
XIV at MilleLac Lake in 1679 on an exploration from Lake Superior, 
and Father Louis Hennepin discovered St. Anthony Falls at Min- 
neapolis in 1680. Nicolas Perrot explored the Lake Pepin area of the 
Mississippi River in the late 1680's, and Pierre le Sueur explored 
southern Minnesota in 1695. — LaVerendrye explored the lakes in 
northern Minnesota in 1731. 

At the end of the Seven Years War in Europe, France gave all her 
North American possessions east of the Mississippi, with the exception 
of New Orleans, to England at the Treaty of Paris, 1763. A year earlier 
France had given her lands west of the Mississippi to her ally, Spain, 
in compensation for losing Florida to England. Then, as part of the 
settlement after the Revolutionary War, England gave all her land 
east of the Mississippi to the United States. The area became part of 
the Northwest Territory in 1787, but English fur companies continued 
to fly the British flag until after the War of 1812. 

: In the meantime the land west of the Mississippi, which included the 
site of Hawley, was still occupied by French trappers even though 
belonging to Spain. In a secret Treaty of San Ildefonso in 1800, 
Napoleon Bonaparte forced the Spanish to return the land west of the 
Mississippi to France. In 1803 President Thomas Jefferson bought this 
land from France as part of the famous Louisiana Purchase, and the 
noted Zebulon M. Pike explored Minnesota in 1805-6. Ft. Snelling was 
built at the juncture of the Mississippi and Minnesota Rivers in 1820 to 
become the first American military post west of the great river. In 
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1832 Henry В. Schoolcraft discovered the source of the Mississippi 
River at Lake Itasca less than 100 miles northeast of Hawley. Earlier 
Major Stephen H. Long had explored the Minnesota and Red River 
valleys in 1823 and late Major Samuel Woods explored the Red River 
Valley in 1849. 

Chippewa and Sioux tribes signed away some of their lands along 
the St. Croix River in 1837 which started a logging and land boom, and 
in 1849, Minnesota was declared a territory with Alexander Ramsey 
being appointed first territorial governor by President Zachary 
Taylor. Various areas of Minnesota had previously belonged to 
territories of Louisiana, Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, Iowa and 
Wisconsin. Minnesota had a population of 4,000 when it received 
territorial status. J 

In 1851 a treaty signed with the Sioux, and in 1854 and 1855 treaties 
signed with Chippewa opened many millions of acres for settlement. 
The boom that followed caused the population to increase from 4,000 in 
1849 to 150,000 in 1857. On May 11, 1858, Minnesota was admitted to the 
union as the 32nd state. During the Civil War, there were 22,000 Min- 
nesotans away from here serving in the Union Army, and in 1862 the 
Sioux Indians went on the warpath in the Minnesota River valley. 
Between 450 to 800 settlers and soldiers were killed that summer 
before Gen. Henry Hastings Sibley defeated Little Crow at Wood Lake. 
Except for minor skirmishes, there was little trouble with Indians in 
Minnesota from that point. 

Minnesota is the northernmost state of the union, not counting 
Alaska. It covers 43 degrees 30 minutes to 49 degrees 23 minutes north 
latitude, and 89 degrees 29 minutes to 97 degrees 13 minutes west 
longitude. It is 406 miles long north and south and 358 miles wide. It is 
bounded on the north by Manitoba and Ontario, on the east by Lake 
Superior and Wisconsin, on the south by Iowa, on the southwest by 
South Dakota and on the northwest by North Dakota. It is 12th in size in 
the nation with 84,068 square miles of which 4,059 is covered by water. 
In addition some 2,212 square miles of Lake Superior could also be 
counted. Minnesota is called the “Land of 10,000 Lakes,” but has more 
than 11,000 lakes. It is also called the North Star State, and the Gopher 
State, the gopher actually being a striped ground squirrel. 

The state motto is L'Etoile du nord (The Star of the North). The 
state seal, which was adopted in 1858, is cluttered with symbols. It 
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shows a prairie, a waterfall, and in the background some pine trees. A 
pioneer ES walks behind a plow while his musket and powderhorn 
rest on a tree stump in the left foreground. In the background, an 
Indian carrying a spear, rides horseback into a setting sun. Modern 
day liberals with nothing better to do, are now attacking this portion of 
the seal and charge that it shows racism. ? 

The state flag A blue field with the seal in the center. The seal is 
surrounded by pink and white lady's slippers, the state flower. It 
shows three dates - 1819 when construction of Fort Snelling was begun, 
1858 when admitted to the union, and 1893 the year the old state flag 
was adopted. A white circle surrounds the seal and contains the word, 
Minnesota, and 19 gold stars indicating Minnesota was the 19th state 
after the original 13. The large star at the top is the north star of 
Minnesota. This flag was adopted in 1957. A 

The word Minnesota, is a combination of two Sioux words meaning 
skytinted water. It has more inland water than any other state but 
besides its many lakes, the state has another unusual feature in that it 
is drained by three major river systems. The Mississippi drainage 
system carries 57 percent of the water to the Gulf of Mexico, 34 percent 
flows to the Red River and into Hudson Bay, and about nine percent 
goes to Lake Superior and the St. Lawrence River. The Buffalo River, 
which flows southwest through Hawley, empties into the Red River at 
Georgetown. 

The state’s topography includes rolling prairies in the southeast, 
level prairies in the south and west, and dense forests in the north and 
east. Hawley lies about five miles east of the shore of glacial Lake 
Agassiz which scoured out the flat and fertile Red River Valley. 
Average annual rainfall ranges from 10 to 50 inches, but for this area it 
averages between 20 and 30 inches. Days without killing frost range 
from 180 in the south to 80 in the north with the range being 100 to 140 in 
this area. Temperature has ranged from 59 below at Leech Lake to 114 
above at Beardsley. Agriculture, mining of iron ore, lumbering and 
the manufacturing of by-products from these sources are the main 
industries of the state. The 1970 population of Minnesota is 3,805,069 
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Clay County is located in northwestern Minnesota and borders Cass 
County of North Dakota on the west. Norman County is to the north, 
Becker to the east, Wilkin and Otter Tail Counties to the south. It 
contains 1,067 square miles that includes 668,124 acres of land and 
14,984 of water. The western two-thirds of the county are in the flat 
Red River Valley carved by glacial Lake Agassiz. The eastern third 
contains rolling highlands, and the lakes found in Hawley, Highland 
Grove, Eglon, Park and Tansem Townships. There are 30 townships 
and all are standard congressional areas of six square miles except for 
the six bordering the Red River on the west. 

The county is drained by the Red River, which flows north along the 
west border, the Buffalo 
the South Buffalo which 
two miles northwest of Glyndon, and the south branch of the Wild Rice 
River which cuts across the northeast edge of the county and even- 
miles north of Detroit Lakes or five miles east of Callaway in neigh- 
БЕЯ zh S ae ina туза шы direction until reaching 
а poini es southeast of Hawley when it changes course to 
northwest direction to join the Red River at Fuere es В 


Я to Minnesota historian, Warren Upham, the Buffalo 
iver 


people assumed both branches had the same name, but the Indians 
for the north branch. 


Highest point of elevation in the county is in eastern Highland Grove 
Township at 1,350 feet. Other elevations are Hawley 1,153, Gl 
Ue 906, Nds 1,008. oe 

area which included Clay County | 
the United States after the Louisiana е been ^ 
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ty's first permanent citizen, was one of its agents at 
Сы көш The agency was closed in April 1875; the post was 
and dedicated as a historical site on May 2, 1970, by the Clay County 
Historical Society on the tricentennial of Hudson's Bay Company. 
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An article which makes reference to the area, was published in the 


December 1971 issue of The American Legion Magazine. Entitled, 
"The War We Almost Fought With France," the author, Thomas 
Fleming, tells of Napoleon's ideas about reconquering the Louisiana 
Purchase after he defeats the British. Fleming's research also reveals 
that the mission of Lewis and Clark was not only to map the upper 
Louisiana Territory and Pacific Coast and determine if the area was 
Suitable for large populations, but also to determine the military 
situation. One of the directives to Lewis and Clark from President 
Jefferson in 1803 was to investigate British outposts and to chose a 
route by which America forces could move to Stop any British invasion 
force coming from the Winnipeg area. Fleming says that Pres. Jef- 
ferson worried about British plans for the northern area even while 
trading threats with Napoleon regarding the entire area which con- 
stituted the Louisiana Purchase. 

Several other governing bodies were still active in Clay County in 
the 1800's besides the French, Spanish, British and Americans. These 
were the tribes of the Sioux, hostile to the whites, and the Chippewa, 
who in most instances were friendly with whites but hated enemies of 
the Sioux. The Prairie du Chien Treaty of August 19, 1825, was an 
agreement among several Indian tribes to determine their hunting 
boundaries. The Chippewa boundaries in this area were north of the 
Buffalo River and east of the Red River. The Sioux boundary here was 
west of the Red River and south of the Buffalo River. The Georgetown 
trading post, at the very point of this division between the two hostile 
tribes, was established on the Chippewa, (the friendly) side. 

Glenn E. Johnson of Moorhead, president of Clay County Historical 
Society, says that even though Georgetown is noted for its Hudson’s 
Bay fur trading post, “The Prairie du Chien Treaty of 1825 made the 
geographical location of Georgetown a landmark and as such is the 


eei rightful and greatest claim for recognition in our nation's 


The census of Clay County was taken i са 
вигуеуог who first y en in 1860 by Oscar Taylor, a 


being about the onl 


however, because he counted seven families and 27 persons. Prob- 


Stfield was Hudson's Ba Co ; 
Georgetown at the time, сү уч ы кыды 


One hundred years ago great herds of buffalo roamed the mid-continent of America 
and were a chief source of food for the Indian tribes of the prairies. Buffalo were almost 
exterminated by whitemen through senseless slaughter and disruption of their grazing 
lands. Early settlers in the Red River Valley earned extra money by collecting buffalo 
bones which were converted into fertilizer 


Photo courtesy of Minnesota Historical Society 
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U. S. Signal Corps photo (Brady Collection) in the National Archives U.S. Signal Corps photo (Brady Collection) in the National Archives. 
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The famous Red River oxcarts, such as the one illustrated in pen and ink by N. B. 
Nelson of Hawley, was a means of hauling freight between Manitoba and Minnesota 
primarily in the period from 1840 to 1860. Several trails went through Clay County. The 
Carts were made of wood and held together with leather. A load of 700 to 800 pounds 
could be carried and were pulled by an ox. Trains of these carts were heard from a great 
distance because the axles were not greased. 

The first trail ran from Ft. Garry (now Winnipeg) down the Red River on Clay County's 
western border to Big Stone Lake and then across to St. Paul. Carts made from 12 to 15 
miles a day. One of several alternative routes went from St. Paul to St. Cloud to Fergus 
Falls, Pelican Rapids, Rollag and then followed the present State Highway 32 running 
north and south two miles east of Hawley. The route went through the east side of the 
Western Minnesota Steam Threshers grounds at Rollag. Many of the first homesteads in 
the Rollag area were settled along this trail, writes Mrs, Maxine Lee Shulstad in her recent 
book. “The History of the Sondre Helle Family.” 
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The Illustrated Historical Atlas of the State of Minnesota 1874 lists 
Probstfield as the first white settler in the county. Other early arrivals 
were Adam Stein (only person to enlist in the Union Army while a 
resident of Clay County), Ole Thompson, Ole Gunderson, Benedict 
Gunderson, William Jenson, Andrew Holes, Н. A. Bruns, Н. С. Finkle, 
N.C. Hubbard, James Douglas, James Sharp, C. P. Sloggy, Peter 
Wilson, S. G. Comstock and H. DeCamp. 

After the reorganization of the county in March 1872, its two new 
commissioners, Andrew Holes and Peter Wilson, called for an election 
which was held November 5, 1872 at Moorhead, Glyndon and Hawley. 
John Pryor of Hawley was a commissioner in 1874 along with B. F. 
Zaracher and Holes. 

The atlas lists a number of firsts in the county. The first court was 
held May 6, 1873, by Judge James McKelvy. Before that the settlers 
traveled to Alexandria. The first marriage was Robert Scambler to 
Betsy Bird in 1862, first child born was Mary Ann Elizabeth 
Probstfield on June 27, 1872, first death was Randolph Justice Prob- 
stfield on August 10, 1864, first postoffice opened May 20, 1864, at 
Georgetown. Population in 1874 was listed at 2,500. 

Clay County is named after the famous stateman, Henry Clay of 
Lexington, Ken., a senator, congressman, Secretary of state, 
presidential candidate. He was born in Hanover County, Virginia, on 
April 12, 1777, died in Washington, D.C. on June 29, 1852 and is buried 
at Lexington, Ken. In а speech in 1850 he uttered those famous words, 

I would rather be right than be President.” He believed in a strong 
үа m р ШЕ advocate of the Missouri Compromise of 1820 

ermined whether new stat i 
sate ee es would be admitted as slave 
lay County was originally called Breckenri И 1 
Ер bem edm RE kenridge County when first 
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1821. He was a lawyer, led à group of Kentucky volunteers in the 
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e, Breckinridge, therefore, carried a great deal of. 
саан all this came © a bad end in this Northern state starting in 
1860 after he was a Southern Democrats' nominee for President. The 
Civil War began and Breckinridge turned against the Union to become 
a Confederate general. He fought at Shiloh, Murfreesboro and 
Chicamauga and defeated the North at New Market, Va., on May 15, 
1864. He rose to major general, and from February to April 1865 he was 
the Confederate secretary of state. He practiced law after the war, 
and died at Lexington on May 17, 1875, in the same city where Henry 
Clay is buried. | 

Breckenridge County was renamed Clay County by the Minnesota 

islature on the request of its voters when the county was 

established on March 8, 1862. The city of Breckenridge in neighboring 
Wilkin County did not change its name. 


LAKE SUPERIOR & PUGET SOUND CO. 


The Village of Hawley was planned by an organization called the 
Lake Superior and Puget Sound Land and Townsite Company. The 
formation of this company by the directors of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad was the result of a peculiar geographical oddity which the 
railroad discovered after construction of the NP was begun. The od- 
dity was that many of the favorable locations for towns along the new 
tracks fell in even numbered sections in the townships concerned. In 
the charter signed in 1864 by President Abraham Lincoln, the NP was 
given land along the tracks which fell in the odd numbered sections 
covering a width of 20 miles on either side of the tracks in Minnesota. 
The charter also said the railroad could not buy the even numbered 
sections. 

To circumvent this unpleasant situation, the railroad formed the 
separate Lake Superior and Puget Sound Land and Townsite Company 
to buy these choice sites for villages and then plan the actual layout of 
the villages. Alvin Н. Wilcox, in his book, “А Pioneer History of 
Becker County," gave this explanation of the company's aims: 

Through tracts of land inhabited by hostile Indian tribes, across 
almost unsurmountable obstacles the surveys were made, until finally 
in 1869 the route was finally determined upon, and the construction of 
the railroad commenced. At this time a company was also formed, 
having Thomas Hawley Canfield as president, called the Lake 
Superior and Puget Sound Townsite Company, which was empowered 
to buy lands, build boats and do most any kind of business to further 
the interest of the railroad company. This company, under Canfield's 
direction, located, platted and laid out along the line of the railroad, 


. the towns of Aitkin, Brainerd, Motley, Aldrich, Wadena, Perham, 


Audubon, Lake Park, Hawley, Glyndon and Moorhead, and later 
Fargo and Tacoma. 

“In 1870 two expeditions were made on horseback by Canfield, 
accompanied by Gov. Smith from St. Paul to Dakota, passing through 
most of these towns. There was at this time only one house in Detroit, 
and that a log one built by Mr. Tyler. For the next three or four years 
numerous expeditions were successfully made under the personal 
guidance of Canfield for the purpose of perfecting the plans and ef- 
ficiency of the undertaking. For twenty years he labored in the in- 
terests of the railroad until in 1873, when the bankruptcy of the road 
occurred, he resigned from the directorship and also from the 
presidency of the land company. During the same year he purchased 
about 3,000 acres of farming land in the Lake Park area and spent 
шов. of his remaining life there. Canfield died January 18, 1897 at Lake 

ark." 

The February 1898 issue of the Fargo Record, a tabloid, was more 
condensed and to the point: “Тһе Lake Superior and Puget Sound 
Land and Townsite Company was one of several side companies 
organized in construction of the Northern Pacific Railroad. Its pur- 
pose was to buy the land and then settle it by planting townsites along 
the tracks and making quick profits on the sale of lots.” 


The papers of Lake Superior and Puget Sound Company were 
released recently by Burlington Northern Railway (successor to 
Northern Pacific Railway), to Minnesota Historical Society. The files 
bring much new history to light regarding the towns along the NP line. 
, Activation of LS & PS Company was not necessary until actual 
construction of the Northern Pacific began. The company officially 


nged its name to Lake Superior and Puget Sound Company on 
April 26, 1870. Thomas Hawley Canfield was elected its first president 
on the same day. He served until 1876, with the exception of a few 
weeks in the fall of 1873, about the time of the financial panic when Jay 
Cooke went bankrupt. Canfield resigned for a few weeks, during which 
time Henry Blood, a Cooke man and LS & PS vice president, conducted 
business. George Stark was the second president and Robert Belknap 
е third. 
th ficial name of the firm was Lake Superior and Puget Sound 
Company, and the title was usually abbreviated in correspondence. 
The title contained neither the words, land, not townsite, nor the 
combination of the two. LS & PS Company was chartered in 1868 in 
Maine under the name of Western Transportation and Mining Com- 
pany. When operations began in Minnesota, it had to obtain a second 
charter, but was already doing business in the state before the Min- 
nesota Legislature granted it the power about March 1871. 
The company was organized by the Northern Pacific for several 
: to purchase land, which the railroad company could not 
do by charter provision; to lay out townsites and sell land, and to keep 
out whiskey sellers and other professional groups who might lower the 
moral standards and physical and mental effectiveness of the settlers. 
LS & PS Company primarily consisted of Northern Pacific 
stockholders, although correspondence between the two organizations 
did not always sound that way. Jay Cooke, whose banking institution 
was the primary backer of the Northern Pacific, owned about half the 
stock of the land company. The Jay Cooke firm was also affiliated with 
the Western Land Association, which owned land at Duluth and other 
townsites along the Lake Superior and Mississippi Railroad. 
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A letterhead of Lake Superior & Puget Sound Company dated November 11, 1872. 
Locomotive illustrated is the type used by the Northern Pacific at that time on its line 
through Hawley. 

Courtesy Minnesota Historical Society. 


Cooke, who later made another fortune after losing the first on the 
Northern Pacific, received many complaints about LS & PS Company, 
and these he forwarded to Canfield with comments on whether these 
complaints were founded, One complaint was that LS & PS was a ring 
of conspirators who were taking all the good railroad lands -- which 
was not entirely true. Another complaint was the price of land 
especially at Moorhead where settlers could compare prices 
with Fargo. John W. Taylor, the company’s agent at Moorhead, 
wrote to the head office that he could not compete with Fargo because 
he had to charge higher prices for lots. In addition, Fargo had larger 
lots, plus alleys (alleys were not planned on LS & PS townsites — 
Hawley being an example.) But although the company sold higher in 
Some towns, it sold lower at others-such as Hawley, where a rebellion 
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by the Yeovil Colonists in the spring of 1873 forced a reduction in prices 
of lots to hold the English to the town. 

The case was well stated in a letter by George Wright, one of the 
many who held dual offices for both the Northern Pacific and LS & PS 
Company. Wright was general agent for the Minnesota district of the 
Northern Pacific land department, and was general land agent for LS 
& PS for Minnesota and Dakota. On January 3, 1873, he wrote from 
Minneapolis a personal letter to Jay Cooke in Philadelphia: 


Dear Sir: 

Thave had within the past three or four months my attention called 
to sharp criticisms which have been made various employes of the 
Northern Pacific Co. as well as by outsiders, on the Lake Superior 
and Puget Sound Company. its management and connection with 
the NPRR Company. The objections advanced to the LS & PS Com- 
pany are about as follows: one, that the town lots are too small and 
have no rear alleys; two, that prices are so enormously high as to be a 
practical prohibition on sales and upon the development of the town 
and surrounding country; three, that the lands are bought of the 
railroad company for a song and are sold at the most extravagant 
prices; four, that LS & PS gobbles up all the choice railroad lands, and 
all that are suitable for cultivation and thereby prevents the hardy and 
honest settler from obtaining any foothold in the country; five, that 
being as clearly shown a gigantic ring of the most unscrupulous 
character defrauding the public and railroad company directly and in 
particular by destroying the value of the NP security for its bonds, it 
becomes evident the whole NP concern is a fraud and humbug and 
should therefore be avoided by all honest and fair men. 

There are either substantial grounds for such reports and criticisms 
or unworthy motives for circulating them. If the former, the 
corrective should be applied at once. If the latter, we should face the 
music squarely and fight it out on the line we have taken. It is not 
possible for the Northern Pacific to go on without a howl from all 
adverse interests. If the Northern Pacific policy is to be changed for 
every howl, it may change every hour in the day and never give its 
ызы satisfaction so long as it builds a mile of road or sells an acre of 
land. 

Signed, George B. Wright 


Coordination between the two companies was necessary. LS & PS 
had to know where the track was going and the Northern Pacific had to 
know if LS & PS was getting the land to make the move possible. 
Several letters illustrating this point were written by Canfield from his 
LS & PS office at 120 Broadway in New York City, to Col. John F. 
Loomis, land commissioner of the Northern Pacific. On April 15, 1871, 
Canfield wrote to Loomis: 


Dear Sir: 

In persuance to an understanding between the Lake Superior and 
Puget Sound Land Company and the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company by which LS & PS Co. are to have such lands of the NPRR as 
they may desire, I have, as president of the LS & PS Co., made some 
selections as far as I could,but in consequences of the line not being 
located all the way to the Red River as well as some changes being 
made in the line already located, I am unable to complete the selec- 
tions, and until such time as the lineis definitely fixed, and I can have 
time to make the final selection of land for this company, I desire you 
to reserve from sale the lands belonging to the railroad company in the 
following townships: Township 139, Range 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 
Township 140, Range 42 and 43. (Hawley Township, T139, R45, is about 
in the center of the area Canfield wants). The line of the road is to be 
changed west of Range 41 and until it is located is impossible to tell 
more definitely in these townships what land this company may want. 

Respectfully yours, 
Thomas H. Canfield 


Canfield wrote Loomis again on May 1,1871,‘‘Referring my letter the 
day of 15th April last, I would say that I am now able to specify more 
particularly the sections which are desired by the Lake Superior and 
Puget Sound Company then was possible to do at that time, and I in- 
close, herewith, a list of the lands so required so far as I am at present 
able to designate them.They are as follows"'Canfield's list started at 
Rice River on the east end of the line and worked forward to Oak Lake, 
Lakeside and Hay Creek. He next referred to Buffalo Crossing," (this 
is Hawley Village) and he wanted all of Section 1 
Township 139, Range 45 which is Hawley Township. He also wanted the 


northeast quarter of Section 11, and the southeast quarter of Section 
35, Township 140, Range 45 (Cromwell); southwest quarter Section 31 
Township 140, Range 44 (Highland Grove); northwest quarter of 
Section 7, Township 139, Range 44 (Eglon); and at the second crossing 
of the Buffalo wants part of Section 7, Township 139, Range 45 (Hawley 
Township); and the whole of Section 1 and 11 Township 139, Range 46 
(Riverton). His complete lists went to the Cheyenne second crossing in 
North Dakota. 


Canfield knew definitely what he wanted on June 10, 1871, when he 
wrote to Loomis, “This company hereby makes application to pur- 
chase the following lands" (the list includes Section 7 of Hawley 
Township which adjoins the northwest side of Muskoda. 

The charges against LS & PS Company were still circulating in 1878. 
The company's second president, George Stark, sought to quiet these 
rumors with a letter to Congressman Rice. The correspondence is in 
LS & PS Letterbook No. 7, Page 161. Stark writes: 


March 5, 1878 
Honorable William W. Rice 
House of Representatives 


Dear Sir: 

I hear of some erroneous statements in circulation here concerning 
the relation between the Lake Superior and Puget Sound Company to 
the Northern Pacific Railroad. In order that you may have in your 
possession the actual facts in the case to enable you if you choose to 
refute some such statements if brought to your official notice, I hand 
you herewith a printed copy of the last annual report of the LS & PS 
Company and submit the following brief statement of its affairs. It is 
alleged that this land company was sort of an inside ring among the 
managing stockholders of the Northern Pacific Railroad, having for 
its purpose the absorption of the best lands of the railroad company 
and that enormous profits were to be thus made benefiting the land 
company at the expense of the railroad 

Iam not able to state what may or may not have been the design or 
purpose of the original projectors and managers of this land company, 
having had no personal part in its management or especial knowledge 
of its affairs until two years ago. At that time, on being elected to the 
presidency of the LS & PS Co. I found the following state of facts: first. 
that this land company owned about 48,000 acres of land scattered 
through northern Minnesota, Dakota and western Washington, none of 
which ever belonged to the Northern Pacific Railroad but was bought 
of other parties and paid for in cash at an average rate of about $5 per 
acre. 

Second, that the amount of cash paid in by the stockholders on 
assessments was $452,260. Third, that no dividend had ever been made 
or earned, on the contrary, injudicious purchases and management, 
with taxes, expenses and losses, had materially impaired the capital 
paid in, and the enterprise was not in any sense successful. Fourth, 
that in 1874, a majority of the paid up stock was purchased by the NP 
Railroad, thus putting the control into the hands of the railroad 
company and insuring a management satisfactory to the railroad 
interest, The land company is now being managed with a view to 
closing out its estate as rapidly as a prudent regard to the proper 
disposal of the property will admit. It is not expected the proceeds will 
be sufficient to restore to the stockholders more than a moiety of the 
money that they originally had paid in. I therefore submit that all 
rumors and statements that the LS & PS Company is in any sense a 


parasite upon the NP Railroad are without f. i 
parasit out foundation and wholly 


Respectfully 
Your obedient servant 
George Stark, President 


years 


after Canfiel i 
president. Canfield's activities had to 5 OE ш! ва 


cover two widely separated 


acquired land for them. This land was not need 
made. Cases were in Otter Tail County, 
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ty where the NP line was first intended to reach the 
АНА also were а hindrance when they seized land 
the railroad wanted. LS & PS Company made no money at the im- 
portant city of Bismarck, N.D., on the Missouri River because courts 
awarded the townsite to squatters. 

When the Northern Pacific refinanced after the Panic of 1873, it 
assumed control of LS & PS Company. The company's business of 
selling lands was not closed out, however, until about 1891, 
Correspondence of the firm ended about 1985, thus closing one of the 
companies which played an important part in the history of Hawley, 
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L. H. TENNEY & COMPANY AND 
THE RED RIVER COLONY OF CLAY CO. 


Present day corporate business is difficult to follow in determining 
who does what and who owns which. Mergers, absorptions, purchases 
and subdivisions of various companies may bring, for example, in- 
surance, automotive parts, grocery chains and movies under one 
conglomerate corporation. The situation at Hawley 100 years ago may 
have been more difficult to unravel. Present day property owners, on 
examining their abstracts, will find the name of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, and, ог, the Lake Superior and Puget Sound Co., and L., Н. 
Tenney and Company, or his heirs, plus that of the St. Paul and Pacific 
Railroad Company. These peculiar entries were necessary to give 
clear title to the property owner, and indicate how confusing the 
situation must have been. The case of Samuel Partridge, to be found 
later in this chapter, will illustrate the point. 

L. H. Tenney and Company played an important part in the early 
settlement of Hawley. Without fear of contradiction, it can be stated 
that the firm was the only one in the entire world that boasted four 
offices - and only four offices - located in this odd mixture of cities and 
towns — Chicago, Duluth, Glyndon and Hawley. 

Luman Harris Tenney was born in Ohio. He enlisted as a private in 
the Second Ohio Cavalry during the Civil War and was mustered out as 
a brevet-major. After service he married Frances D. Andrews. They 
lived in Sandusky, Ohio, until moving to Duluth in 1869 where he sold 
real estate and insurance. He then became involved in the Red River 
and Yeovil Colonies which his firm managed. In addition, his firm 
acted as agent for both the NP Company and LS & PS Company in a 12- 
township area of eastern Clay County. In order to be closer to his in- 
terests, the Tenney family moved to Glyndon in 1872 where besides 
handling land sales, he sold building supplies and operated a general 
Store, built the Northern Pacific elevator, located a soldier's 
homestead, was county superintendent of schools, helped organize the 
роз Congregational Church and was active in temperance af- 
airs, 

It is a wonder that Tenney had time to do so many things. His work 
for the NP and LS & PS Companies should have created enough 
problems, He was undoubtedly forced into other activities, however, 
Judging by the fate of the colonies. 

Glyndon was located entirely on land owned by the railroad, but at 
Hawley the following situation existed: both the NP and LS & PS 
Companies owned land, and L. Н. Tenney and Company purchased 


some land from LS & PS Company for resale. The NP could not buy, 
but could sell 


newspaper. His firm 
Gazette. It was the 


sent him to Glyndon in the summer of 1872 where he established the 


first newspaper in Clay Couni і is 
ан у ty, which was also called, “Тһе Red 


Tenney obtained an agreement to act as real estate agent for the 
Northern Pacific Railway in February 1872. Main features of the 
agreement were covered in a letter sent to the Tenney company at 
Duluth by Frederick Billings, chairman of the land committee of the 
railroad: February 10, 1872 
Dear Sirs: 

The substantial features of the agreement to be entered into by the 
Northern Pacific RR Company with you for the sale and settlement of 
certain lands of the company are as follows, viz: first, the tract to be 
proposed and settled through your agency embraces Townships 138, 
139 and 140, Ranges 44, 45, 46, 47 making 12 townships; second, the 
lands are to be sold under the system of the land department of the 
company and according to such regulations as it may prescribe from 
time to time; third, you are to have the exclusive agency for selling all 
the lands of the company within said tract which have not been applied 
for, for the period of two years from the 31st day of May next, on 
conditions that -- 


1, You proceed with good faith and without delay and with special 
energy by advertisements, circulars, agencies and all other effective 
instrumentalities of promoting sales and colonization and to the 
satisfaction of the land committee of the company to sell and settle the 
said lands, and 2, that you will, within this present year of 1872 sell as 
much as two-fifths of the land in said tract, fit for settlement, and 
settle at least 400 families on land sold, and 3, proceeding all the while 

_ to the satisfaction of the land committee, you will continue selling and 
settling the lands at a rate which will dispose of all the lands by the 31st 
day of May 1874, and settle in all at least 1,000 families. 

4, You are to have a commission of 10 percent on all sales made by 
you and the aforementioned is to be paid as the money is received by 
the company (whether you are to have interest on the portion of the 
commission to come from deferred payment to be hereafter deter- 
mined), 5, You are to enjoy all facilities and privileges and trans- 
portation and otherwise conceded to other colonists and settlers, 6, 
You are to be furnished with such plats and platbooks as the land 
department of this company makes of its lands, and also the blanks for 
making the contracts of sale which are to be entered in the company 
books and perfected according to the company's system and in the 
company's offices and such convenient places as the land committee 
prescribes; 7, In case you secure more colonists than can obtain 
desirable lands in the 12 townships, you are to have the agency upon 
the same terms in townships adjoining north and south, 8, The land 
committee will cooperate with you in establishing a system of 
drainage in the townships which require it for settlement. 

9, In case you do not, in the judgment of the land committee, faith- 
fully carry out this contract, they are at liberty to cancel it at any time 
by giving you 30 days notices and paying you the commissions on the 
sales made up to that time so far as the money has been received in 
giving you an obligation to pay commissions on deferred payments as 
they may be made. 

Very truly yours, 

Signed 

Frederick Billings 

Chairman of the Land Committee 


Much more effort and correspondence' were required to reach an 
agreement between Tenney and LS & PS Company. President Can- 
field wrote from his New York office on February 17, 1872 to Tenney at 
Chicago as follows : 


Dear Sir: In a personal interview with you at my office on Monday last 
you desired me in reply to your proposition to sell the property of this 
company in the towns on the line of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
within the limits of the lands you have undertaken to sell for that 
company. Under date of February 10 to write you and say what terms 

nls company would make with you. In reply I would say that we are 
disposed to make you our agent for the sale of lots and lands at the 
townsites in Townships 138, 139, 140 in Ranges 44, 45, 46 and 47. Upon 
the following terms substantially they will plat and lay out the towns 
and furnish the necessary blanks for deeds and other papers. 

Үой аге to proceed as fast as the plats and sites are ready, without 
delay, with special energy by advertisement, circulars and other 
effective instrumentalities for encouraging settlement in said town, to 
sell and settle the same, for the space of two years from the 31st day of 
May, 1872 - during which time you are to have the exclusive agency of 
this company for the sale of lands in said towns - provided the same is 
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done to the satisfaction of the directors of this company and further, in 
consideration of your having such agencies, you are not to lay out any 
towns on the line of the railroad within the above mentioned limits nor 
allow any settler nor any other party to purchase lands of you from the 
lands of the NPRR Company to organize any town or to encourage the 
building up of any except such as this company may establish- 

For your services, which is to include the making of all these papers 
and documents, the expenses of advertising, agents, etc, you are to 
have 10 percent commission upon all sales made by you as aforesaid, 
to be paid from time to time as the money is received by the company, 
until such sales amount to $30,000 - and upon sales exceeding this said 
sum of $30,000, five percent commission to be paid as aforesaid- 

The company will give you every facility it can to aid you in your 
operation - the lands to be sold under the system of this company and 
according to such regulations as it may from time to time prescribe. 

The town at the crossing of the Buffalo River is on the line between 
the Ranges 44 and 45, Township 139, to be called Muskoday, now 
Bethel, (Canfield is referring to Hawley) is surveyed and laid out 
awaiting the title from the NPRR, the odd sections and the filing of 
government plats enables us to proceed with the sales. As soon as title 
is secured, we can proceed- 

Other towns are in similar situations and we are pressuring the 
surveyor general to get the plat filed in order that the railroad may 
procure title- 

Trusting these terms may be acceptable to you, I am very truly 
yours, 

Thomas H. Canfield 
President, LS & PS Co. 


H. L. Turner of the Tenney firm replied to Canfield. He said the firm 
means to succeed whether any money is made or not - but the purpose 
of Turner’s letter is to seek better terms for profit, the goal for most 
business ventures. The letter is written March 9, 1872, on a letterhead 
which contains the following information: 

RED RIVER COLONY 
of Minnesota 
L. Н. Tenney & Company, Managers 
Chicago and Duluth 
E. Page Davis, Commissioner of Immigration 
State of Minnesota 
General Agent, 130 Broadway, N.Y. 
References by permission are: 
Jay Cooke and Company, Bankers of Philadelphia 
Lunt, Preston and Kean, Bankers, Chicago 
National (Elgin) Watch Company, Chicago 


Thomas H. Canfield, President 
Lake Superior & Puget Sound Company 
Dear Sir: 

Your proposition regarding sale of townsites within limits of the Red 
River Colony duly said, after carefully reading and considering 
myself, I forwarded to Major Tenney and have been waiting for his 
views before replying. Neither the major nor myself are fully satisfied 
with the terms offered. We are straining every nerve expending 
sums of money, for advertising, circulars, agents, etc, and have every 
prospect of success beyond expectations. We are receiving at this 
office already 30 to 40 letters daily, many written by a representative 
of a number of families. Besides our expenditures and labor of agents, 
we are giving our own thought, time and effort to the work to a very 
large extent. 

We are confident from the way in which the work has been opened 
that we shall plant within the territory a very large number of families 
this year and fully believe that we shall benefit your company largely. 
Under the terms of your proposition we could not at the best expect to 
make more than from $1,000 to $2,000 above our expenses while 
probabilities are we would run behind. Ten percent on $30,000 would 
give us but $3,000. This would scarcely more than pay the salary of 
agents alone. If compelled to furnish offices we would probably be 
blest with a large deficit. As I understood you in conversations, you 
proposed that commissions, which you name in your letter, should be 
allowed us and in addition you would furnish office and agents for us. 
We beg to submit for your consideration the following which is only a 
modified form of that you sent us. 

1, The Lake Superior and Puget Sound Company shall give us ex- 
clusive agency for the sale of their land within colony limits, the 


shall build and furnish us an office building at each of the 
SONT within said limits, and place at our disposal all necessary 
books and blanks; 2, The company shall allow us 10 percent com- 
mission on all sales which may be made until the first of June 1874, to 
be paid as payments are made to the company; 3, The company shall 
give us sufficient control of land and lots to enable us to carry out our 
conditions of membership and colony policy; 4, We are to put forth 
every effort in the way of advertising, agencies, ete, which „аге 
necessary to sell and settle the company's lands as rapidly as possible, 
5. The land shall be sold subject to the general regulations of the 
company: ч ж 
6, Contract shall remain in force until June 4, 1874, providing we do 
our work thoroughly and efficiently. As the company will need the 
offices in these townsites after the expiration of our contract with 
them they can better afford to build there than can we. We certainly 
desire to sell your lands and sell them to your satisfaction. We do not 
feel that we are greedy in this matter expecially where we compare 
the terms under which we propose to work with those who are given 
Miller and Hunnerston. И 
Isend you а copy of ће Red River Gazette, the paper which we are 
especially broadcasting over the land. You will notice that we say 
Muskoday. You have doubtless seen our advertisements in the various 
leading representative newspapers east and west. Now that we have 
taken hold of this work, we mean to succeed whether we make a penny 
or no. Hoping you will consider favorably our modifications of your 
proposition, and desiring as early an answer as possible in order that 
we may know what course to pursue, I remain, 
Yours very truly 
H. L. Turner 


Another exchange of letters took place with Canfield writing from 
New York, to Tenney company on March 14, 1872, and H. L. Turner 
replying for Tenney from Chicago on March 19. Turner is optimistic 
about answers to their ads inviting people to join the Red River 
Colony, but terms of contract between LS & PS Company and L.H. 
Tenney and Company are not yet satisfactory: 


L. H. Tenney & Company 


Gentlemen: I wrote you on the 17th of February last as I promised to 
do when you were here. In reply to your proposition to take charge of 
the townsites of this company within Townships 138, 139, 140, Ranges 
44, 45, 46, and 47, which modifies slightly your proposition - not having 
heard from you I infer it was satisfactory to you. Have you got out any 
advertisements, papers, etc. If so, please send to me. Keep me advised 
of your operations. 

Thomas H. Canfield 


Thomas H. Canfield 

Dear Sir: Your letter of the 14th instant is just received. Ere this you 
have undoubtedly received my letter of several days since. We are 
possible. If you will take the trouble 


year, and one at $1,200 and are Sparing no expense to d T 7 
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and other expenses in making the sales, but even if we should 
EUM in running ате to $150,000 or $200,000 during the time we 
should not make a very immense thing of it, while the bringing in of. 
purchasers to that extent and purchasers mainly of whom you would 
not secure but for our effort, would of itself treble the value of your 
ining lands. 
Ter baye iade corrections in the Muskoday matter and no harm has 
been done. I will send you in a day or two our revised Gazette map, 
posters, etc so that you may see we are not idle. I leave the subject 
with you confident that you will do for us the best possible consistent 
with the interests of the Puget Sound Land Company, of which by the 
way, Major Tenney and I are both stockholders on a small scale, not so 
large as we wish it were. : 
Thanking you for your courteous and friendly letters and the frank 
and open hearted manner in which you have dealt with us thus far, I 
remain 


Yours truly, 
H. L. Turner 
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A Red River Colony letterhead of the L. Н. Tenny and Company with the printed word, 
Hawley. crossed out and Duluth written over it. The letter concerned price of lots being 
sold to the Yeovil Colony 


Courtesy Minnesota Historical Society 


Canfield wrote again on March 22, and made the concessions the 
Tenney company sought. Turner replied on March 25 and stressed the 
fact that it was their aim to prevent the sale of liquor within the 
boundaries of the Red River Colony. The correspondence between the 
two firms is also interesting because years later, LS & PS Company 
коа its connections with L.H. Tenney and Company. Canfield 
writes: 

Yours of March 9 and 19 are both received expressing your views as 
io the terms upon which you would be disposed to make an 


arrangement for the sale of this company's lands and Townships 
ош 138, 139 and 140, and Ranges 
Vit 


Second, this company, will at its own expense, make the necessary 
surveys and plats, furnish the book blanks for deeds and other 
documents and provide a room or rooms in which to do the business of 
the company at each townsite. Third, the lands to be sold by you, 
contracts and collections made by you, according to the schedules and 
general regulations of the company. Fourth, you are to proceed in 
good faith and without delay and with special energy by ad- 
vertisements, circulars, agencies and other effective іп- 
strumentalities as may be necessary to sell and settle up the lands of 
the company as rapidly as possible. 

Fifth, uus agreement to extend to the 315 day of May, 1874, 
providing you perform your portion of it efficiently and faithfully. If 
not the company shall have the right to terminate it at any early date 
by giving you 30 days notice. Sixth, for your services, which are to 
include the making out of all the deeds, papers, documents, the ex- 
penses of advertising, clerks, agents, etc. you are to have 10 percent 
commission on all sales made by you, heretofore said to be paid from 
time to time as the money is received by the company, 10 percent 
commission upon payment maturing after the termination of this 
agreement to be paid to you by the company from time to time as the 
payments may be made. 

Trusting this will be satisfactory to you and waiting for your reply. 
Truly yours, 

Thomas H. Canfield 


Chicago, Illinois 
March 25, 1872 
Thomas H. Canfield 
Dear Sir: 

Your letter of March 22 is at hand, and I am heartily glad that you 
are inclined to consider favorably the modifications to the 
propositions suggested by us. Our third article reads as follows: The 
company shall give us sufficient control of land and lots to enable us to 
carry out our conditions of membership and colony policies. One of the 
conditions upon which members are received into our colony and 
permitted to purchase lands within the limits marked out for us is that 
they shall pledge their vote and influence against the sale of liquor 
within the colony limits. 

In consideration of reduced transportation and other facilities which 
we offer, we require the payment of an initiation fee of $20 which 
covers a man and his family. This fee we reduce somewhat where a 
member joins together and shall doubtless, not exact from those who 
apply on the ground for land or lots. We propose to sell your townsites 
under your general regulations, but desire the exclusive agency and 
such control as we can refuse to sell to anyone who will not become a 
member of our colony and subscribe to its pledge. We want such 
control that this refusal shall be final and that in case of appeal, from 
our decision to the townsite company we shall be sustained. Our object 
is to form a temperance colony and we want sufficient control to 
prevent liquor dealers from getting into our limits on either railroad or 
townsite lands. You will notice that our pledge is against the sale of 
liquors. We believe that if we can prevent its sale we shall thereby 
prevent its use. 

You have doubtless, ere this, received copy of our Gazette which 
states of plans fully. If after further consideration you are pleased 
with our work and plans for work, we shall be glad to learn that you 
have placed the sale of your sites in our hands. We will do our best tc 
satisfy you. 

Yours truly, 
H. L. Turner 


L. Н. Tenney and Company made another important contribution to 
the early history of Clay County when it encouraged E. B. Chambers to 
Glyndon to start the county's first newspaper, The Red River Gazette. 
А complete file of the almost two year's existence of this paper is 
owned by Minnesota Historical Society, and there are several 
microfilms available for persons interested in examining the county's 
history during the important period of 1872-74. 

A Tenney employe, who signed his name, Н, (possibly Turner ) 
wrote Canfield about finding E. В. Chambers, a journalist willing to 
establish a newspaper at Glyndon. H. wrotean introduction and sent 
Chambers’ letter of application which was dated April 15, 1872, from 
13 North Jefferson, Chicago: 


Dear Sir: Inclosed we send you a letter containing the proposition of 
Mr. E. B. Chambers, a journalist of considerable experience. It will be 
very helpful to us and of course to the LS & PS Company to have a live 
paper in Glyndon, and we shall be pleased to have you take favorable 
action on the matter. Whether Mr. Chambers is the proper man for 
this donation, we don't know as yet. He appears to be qualified for it. 
We make his proposition a test case. If it be accepted, we shall regard 
it as applying to the most worthy man we can find, permission being 
given by you to act on our discretion. 
Signed 
H 


Dear Sir: I hereby agree to locate and permanently publish at 
Glyndon, Minnesota, a first class weekly newspaper, at least 24 by 36 
inches in size provided the company will, at the expiration of one year, 
from the date of the establishment of the paper, deed to me town lots in 
the amount of $1,000. Would refer to the honorable D. M. Sabin of 
Stillwater, Minnesota, honorable C. E. Lippincott, auditor of State, 


“Springfield, Ill, Charles E. Strong, manager of the Chicago 


newspaper union. 
E. B. Chambers 


No further correspondence regarding the agreement was found in 
the files of LS & PS Company, but Chambers published the first edition 
of his paper at Glyndon on June 27, 1872. His paper assumed the name 
of the advertising circular which had been published previously in 
Chicago to extol the opportunities of the Red River Colony. Chambers 
was assisted for several months by the Rev. A. T. Deming, but the 
partnership was severed by the early death of Deming at the age of 40 
on August 17, 1872. 


E. B. Chambers 
DOO OO o OO o D 0 0 0 00-49-00 © 


Capt. Luman Н. Tenney 


Chambers did an excellent job of covering the news during the 
Gazette's short existence, and events during the building period at 
Hawley received considerable attention. This was expected due to the 
fact that both Hawley and Glyndon were part of the Red River Colony, 
and that the Yeovil Colony at Hawley and Muskoda became the most 
vigorous part of the overall Red River Colony. 


Chambers moved to Fargo in 1874 to publish. He bought the Fargo 
Express and Fargo Mirror and merged them into the Fargo Times 
which he sold in 1878. The Times became the Republican the same 
year and finally became a part of The Forum. 


Front page of the Red River Gazette for May 8, 1873, contains the prospectus of the 
Red River Colony in the right hand column. Among the front page ads are those of L. H. 
Tenny. who offered building supplies, and Dr. J. Н. Roberts, Hawley's first medical 
doctor. 
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The Red River Colony was advertised in many 
1873, and the virtues of both the organization and the land it was to 
occupy were extolled by colony agents and advertisements both in 
New England and abroad. The Woodward family of New York were 
members of the Red River Colony. They came here in 1872 and 1873 to 
settle the shores around Silver Lake. 

Emma M. Woodward of Fargo has two certificates her 
ancestors were members of the Red River Colony. The late Delia 
Woodward, who came here July 1873 with her mother and two 
brothers to complete the migration of the family, said, “Booklets were 
sent over the country by the railroad making absurd statements about 
the climate and the lakes with precious stones mingling with the sands 
on the shore. Strawberries were so thick on the prairies, the booklets 
said, that prairie schooners passing over them left a red streak, and 
the prairie fires looked beautiful when seen at night.” 

Glyndon, with its favorable crossing of two railroads, was expected 
to become the queen city of the colony, and boasted the first 
newspaper in Clay County. Glyndon, whose early history was closely 
associated with that of Hawley and Muskoda, was founded in 1871 by J. 
N. Castle who pre-empted 160 acres in Section 8, Glyndon Township. 
Located 12 miles west of Hawley, it is the oldest village in Clay County 
which was established by people who intended to remain there. 
Georgetown is the first community in the county, but owned its 
existence to a fur trading post established August 12, 1858, by Hudson's 
Bay Company. 

Luman H. Tenney laid out the original Glyndon townsite in 1871 at 
the crossing of the Northern Pacific and the Pembina branch of the St. 
Paul and Pacific Railroad. The L.H. Tenney and Company of Chicago, 
Duluth and Glyndon, together with the Northern Pacific, spent $10,000 
advertising in New England the quality of land in the Glyndon area. 
Some 600 persons were recruited for this Red River Colony, but only 
100 arrived. The others dropped out on hearing stories about the 
Minnesota winters and lack of accommodations. 

The Red River Colony failed after the Northern Pacific lost a land 
dispute with the rival St. Paul and Pacific whose tracks passed 
through Glyndon from south to north. (See Yeovil chapter). The two 
railroads contested some 260,000 acres of land surrounding the area 
where the tracks crossed in Glyndon. The government gave the lands 
to the St. Paul and Pacific on May 13, 1873, which destroyed plans for 
the Red River and Yeovil Colonies. Glyndon was replatted on July 28, 
1875, by Tenny and F. J. Burnham, a lawyer at Glyndon. 


lands during 1872 and 


The colony would have occupied the present townships of Hawley, 
Cromwell, Highland Grove, Eglon, Parke, Skree, Riverton, Goose 
Prairie, Keene, Spring Prairie, Glyndon, Elmwood, Elkton, Moland, 
Flowing and Morken. 


The Red River Gazette printed a prospectus of the Red River Colony 
in many of its weekly issues in early 1873. The information required a 
full column of six point type and read as follows: 


The Red River Colony of Minnesota 
L. H. Tenney & Co., Managers, 

Glyndon, Minn. 

Location 
The Red River Colony derives its name from the far-famed Red River 
Valley in which it is located. Its lands are situated in Clay County, in 
Northern Minnesota, two hundred and forty miles west from Duluth, 
and about the same distance northwest from St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
Sixteen townships, aggregating 368,000 acres, are embraced within the 
Colony limits and control. Of this tract one half is railroad, one half 
Government land subject to homesteading. The Northern Pacific and 
the St. Paul and the Pacific Railroads cross its territory respectively 
Írom east to west and from north to south. 

Plan 

The managers of this enterprise have undertaken— 

1. To secure settlers who shall be intelligent, enterprising and of 
established good character. 

2. Toform a temperance community, to which end every member is 
required to pledge his vote and influence against the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors as а beverage. 

3. To afford colonists the benefits of co-operative settlement, and to 
relieve frontier life of its loneliness, privation and demoralization, by 
gathering settlers into communities, and transplanting with them 
churches, schools and the neighborhood privileges of the old home. 
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4. To provide ample market facilities, reduced transportation and 
assistance in selecting lands and getting settled. 

The railroad lands are sold by the managers at the price and on the 
terms which are fixed, and would be charged, by the railroad com- 
pany. 

Topography and Soil 

The eastern half of the territory consists of rolling prairie, freely 
interspersed with beautiful lakes and groves. The surface soil is a rich 
sandy loam with vegetable mold. The subsoil is clay--in places, gravel. 

The western half is a portion of the Red River Flats. As indicated, it 
is almost wholly level. The surface soil is black sandy loam of unusual 
depth and richness. The subsoil is clay. 

Water and Timber 

The Buffalo River — a small stream of clear running watercourses 
through the entire tract from east to west. The South Buffalo, also 
small, flows through the western tier of townships. The rolling prairie 
of the eastern half is abundantly supplied with pure water by the 
numberless lakes, some of which are from one to two miles in length, 
and by living springs found a few feet below the surface. 

On the flats there has been trouble to get good water. Experiments 
are being made and it is hoped that this problem will be satisfactorily 
solved this season. The southwestern townships are well wooded. 
Other townships have occasional groves, while the remainder are 
timberless, excepting a light fringe along the streams. To the east and 
southeast, however, are almost limitless tracts of heavy timber which 
can be drawn upon for fuel and lumber and fencing, and can be 
delivered on the Colony grounds by means of the two railroads which 
already cross the territory. Seasoned wood has been sold this winter at 
the rate of $5.00 per cord. 

Products 

The soil and climate are capable of producing the small grains~ 
wheat, oats, barley, rye, etc.—and all kinds of roots, to almost absolute 
perfection. There were numerous fields of good corn within Colony 
limits last season, and statistics and agriculture exhibitions also prove 
that it can be successfully raised, yet it is not a stable product. 

Climate 

During the growing season the temperature and rainfall are per- 
culiarly favorable, developing vegetation with wonderful rapidity. 
Last season (1872) oats ripened in ten weeks from sowing, and 
potatoes in from ten to eleven weeks. There were 180 consecutive days 
without frost in 1870, and 129 in 1872. During a series of 10 years, 
beginning with 1860, the average season without frost was from May 1 
to September 20. 

During winter the thermometer ranges below much of the time; but 
apart from occasional severe storms of wind and snow, winter is not to 
be dreaded. A low temperature and dry atmosphere are less trying 
than a variable temperature and dampness. Like all other prairie 
countries, the Red River Valley is subject to disagreeable winds in 
spring-summer brings long, bright and growing days--while autumn, 
with its quiet, dreamy haze, is enchanting. 

А very important consideration in favor of the climate is its health- 
fulness. This will outweigh any and all objections with multitudes who 
know, experimentally, the discomforts of ague or of chills and fever. 
In fact, on account of its health-giving, health-restoring climate, 
Minnesota is rapidly becoming the country's sanitarium for weak 
lungs. Malarious diseases are almost never known. 

Markets and Towns 

Practically the Colony lands are as near Eastern markets as are 
towns in Western Illinois. The Northern Pacific Railroad affords 
direct communication with Duluth, which is no further by water from 
Buffalo than is Chicago. Equi-distant with Duluth are St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, at the head of navigation on the Mississippi. 


Glyndon, at the junction of the Northern Pacific and the St. Paul and 
Pacific Railroads, is at present the principal Colony town. Located 
nearly in the center of Clay County, with a rich country directly 
tributary to it, and commercially a point of great importance, there is 
every promise of rapid growth and prosperity. After the opening of the 
St. Paul and Pacific road, full trains of bonded goods and supplies 
were transferred here for the British Possessions. This road will 
probably be completed to Ft. Garry and the Canadian Pacific begun 
from this point west, during 1873. 

Hawley, on the banks of the Buffalo, as the headquarters of the 
Yeovil Settlement (referred to below), and the center of trade for a 
large tract of country well wooded and watered, will become a 
thriving town. 
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members of the Red River Colony and came from New York state in 1872 and 1873 to 


Cabin passage өз the steamers of this line includes meals and 
staterooms, and the fare being about the price of board at a good 
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Yeovil \ 
А large colony of English farmers known as the Yeovil Colony, 


under the leadership of Rev. George Rodgers, an English clergyman 
of high standing, is now forming in Dorsetshire, England. A large 
number will probably come over in the early spring. Eight of the 
townships embraced within the limits of the Red River Colony--those 
lying north of the railroad--have been designated as English territory 
and it is expected that it will be largely occupied by the English set- 
tlers; but this will be wholly a matter of choice, as the entire territory 
will be open to English and Americans alike. The intermingling of the 
two people must be beneficial. The careful system of the English and 
the driving energy of the Americans will form an admirable com- 
bination. 

Past, Present and Future 

The first colonist reached the grounds about May 1, 1872, at which 
time there were scarcely a dozen houses in the whole of the sixteen 
townships and all of Glyndon was a single tent. Now there are from 
thirty to forty buildings in the town—a number of stores, a church, a 
school, ample hotel accommodations of a high grade, and a printing 
office. There is also a well-appointed reception house where incoming 
settlers can find temporary accommodations at small expense- 
passenger and freight depots and telegraph office, and a large 
roundhouse. The church is independent and called “Тһе Church of 
Glyndon." The Rev. E. S. Williams, a young man of large heart, 
ability and a never-failing enthusiasm, has been on the ground during 
the year and ministered most faithfully and acceptably as Colony 
pastor. He was in charge of the religious, educational and social in- 
terests of the community. 

A good many homesteads and pre-emptions on Government land 
have been taken during the year, and quite a large amount of railroad 
land has been sold, the greater part of which will be put under 
cultivation at once. 

The efforts of the managers to banish liquor absolutely from the 
territory have not been wholly successful. However, their standard 
will not be lowered; and the character of the Colony public sentiment 
is such as, it is hoped, will render the community essentially a tem- 
perance one. 

In spite of many discouragements the managers feel that the en- 
terprise in which they have embarked is a worthy one and is moving 
ontoa grand success. Their plans for 1873 are broad, and they look for 
encouraging results. A movement is on foot for the establishment of an 
academy within the Colony limits, which seems reasonably sure of 
success. The managers and Colonists join hands in pushing forward 
every good cause. 

Offices 

To afford the greatest facilities for information and assistance to 
settlers, the managers have opened two offices--one at Glyndon and 
theother at Hawley, 12 miles east. The main office is at Glyndon from 
which the managers' agent, Mr. F. J. Call, superintends all work on 
the grounds. Full sets of maps and plats are kept at these offices, and 
other agents are employed to give information in selecting lands. 

For full information, address L. H. Tenney & Co., Glyndon, Min- 
nesota. 


Visit by Rev. George Rodgers 
Reported in St. Paul Newspaper 


Red River Valley Star of Moorhead published on August 28, 1872, a 
story written in the St. Paul Press about the forthcoming Yeovil 
Colony to Hawley: 


THE ENGLISH COLONY 
HALF OF CLAY COUNTY TO BE SETTLED 

BY ENGLISH FARMERS 
Rev. Dr. George Rodgers, whose presence in this state, and whose 
plans, as the representative of a large colony of Englishmen, were 
noticed in the Press a few days ago, passed through St. Paul yesterday 
оп his return eastward from his trip to the Red River Valley, ac- 
companied by Mr. L. H. Tenney, the manager of the Red River Colony. 
Dr. Rodgers, we learn, has decided to combine his enterprise with 
that of the Red River Colony, using the same machinery and agencies, 
thelatter setting aside for the English settlement eight of their sixteen 
townships, dividing the territory east and west by the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, the section north of the railroad to be called English and the 
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section south of it American. Though this general division of the 
territory is agreed upon, all the colonists, English or American, are to 
have entire freedom of choice as to any unoccupied location they may 
prefer in any part of the Red River Colony territory, which occupies 
nearly the whole of Clay County. 

Dr. Rodgers designs to start a new town at Muskoda, midway be- 
tween Hawley and Glyndon, giving it the name of Yeovil, after an 
English town, and in honor of the Doctor's wife. Several of his party 
will remain in the state instead of returning with him, as at first 
planned, and take farms - some taking sections and others half sec- 
lions. Those men, whom Doctor Rodgers describes as fair 
representatives of the colony he will bring out next spring, and 
therefore, are in better circumstances than the average of farmers, 
varying in means from $2,500 to $10,000. They are an educated and 
intelligent class of men, belonging to the class of tenant farmers which 
in England corresponds in material circumstances and intelligence to 
the farmers of our Middle and Eastern States. 

The Doctor states that he has landlords in his congregation who 
state to him that they often have fifty applications for their farms 
before leases expire. Farms are leased at from $10 to $35 per acre, and 
itis only by the most thorough skill and economy in husbandry that the 
tenant is able to realize a profit on these terms. From year to year the 
number of farms for lease is decreasing as there is continually a 
tendency among landlords to increase the size of their estates by the 
purchase of surrounding lands. The result is that many tenant farmers 
are being crowded by the competition for farms out of their holdings. 

For this superior class of Englishmen the Doctor is seeking a new 
field of opportunity where new avenues of prosperity will be open to 
them, and a brighter future will be before them and their children. Dr. 
Rodgers believes that the true way is to gather them into one 
homogeneous colony, where they can carry with them their home 
society, their home schools, and home churches, and have a little 
English parish of their own transplanted from Albion to the broad, 
free, fertile expanse of the West. These people belong quite generally 
to the sect of Independents or Congregationalists as they are called in 
this country. 

The plans and peculiar features, and especially the temperance 
feature of the Red River Colony, seem to meet the views and ideas of 
the Doctor so fully that he decides to combine with them. We 
congratulate the managers of the colony, L. H. Tenney & Co., in being 
able to secure such an acquisition to their cause, and we can quite as 
well congratulate the whole state on the prospect of gaining such a 
desirable class of new settlers. The New Englanders extend a hand of 
welcome to these brothers from Old England. 

The Doctor expects to bring out at least 1,000 persons in early spring 
and in a few months will follow with 1,000 more. 

The intermingling of these English farmers with our own people 
cannot fail to have an excellent effect in promoting a much higher 
standard of agricultural skill and thoroughness than our farmers are 
accustomed to, and though the English mode of cultivation will 
doubtless have to be modified to suit the new circumstances and 
conditions in which they will find themselves, yet their American 
neighbors will be able to learn many useful and wholesome lessons of 
economy, thrift, system and thoroughness from the ways of the 
English farmers. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RECEPTION HOUSE 
The hopes of a bright future, entertained by L. H. Tenney, Thomas 
H. Canfield and all others interested in the great cause of settling the 
frontier, were enhanced by a thoughtful act on the part of the Northern 
Pacific. 


To become a profitable railroad, the Northern Pacific had to serve a 
populated area, and to take care of the colonists it was planting along 
its tracks, the NP built reception houses at Duluth, Brainerd and 
Glyndon. Construction of the imposing building at Glyndon, for the 
Red River Colonists began when W. F. Hills, a contractor, and his 
crew of 20 carpenters arrived in the first week of April 1872. It was 
completed on August 1, and its progress was reported in the July 25, 
1872, edition of the Red River Gazette: 

“Тһе Reception House fast approaches completion and the furniture 
is arriving for it. Mr. Cook, the Superintendent of Railroad Building, 
informs us that it will be finished by August 1. The building is an im- 
mense structure and with its finish is a decided ornament to the place. 
Its cost when completed will be nearly $11,000." 


Photo was taken in 1876 by Р. Jay Haynes (who became famous for his pictures of 
Yellowstone Park). and is published through the courtesy of the Haynes Foundation. 
Bozeman. Mont. 


The building was located on the south side of the tracks near the 
southeast corner of the Front and Folsom Street intersection, believes, 
Glenn E. Johnson of Moorhead, president of Clay County Historical 
Society, who made a study of the subject. The Reception House was a 
frame building measuring 32 x 162 feet with an 18 x 24 foot kitchen in 
the rear. It was two stories high, and could accommodate about 100 
persons. А Rev. Gurley was manager and guests had free use of cook 
stoves, heating stoves, pots and pans, beds, bunks, blankets and 
pillows. Further accommodations were offered with the construction 
of a hospital building to the east of the Reception House (does not show 
in the photo but would be to the left). 

Of course the Northern Pacific immediately advertised the 
existence of its reception houses in order to attract more settlers to the 
area. On Page 22 of “Guide to Northern Pacific Railroad Lands in 
Minnesota," published in New York in 1872, the following information 
was offered to prospective land seekers: “Тһе spacious and com- 
fortable reception houses for immigrants and colonists of Duluth, 
Brainerd and Glyndon. These houses are fitted up with cooking stoves, 
washing conveniences, and beds and are to be used while immigrants 
are looking about for farms. They are large enough for the ac- 
commodation of several hundred persons. No charge will be made for 
the privileges. House provisions will be furnished at cost. Settlers can 
remain in these buildings while on the way to their own lands without. 
the expense they would otherwise be subject to if compelled to stop in 

hotels.” 

The Minneapolis Tribune in August 1873 published a description of 
the Reception House as seen by Miss M. A. Cruikshank, “the first 
building that caught the eye of the immigrant on emerging from the 
railroad car was the large, handsome reception house where he could 
stay, rent free, until he determined a location. Bedrooms, kitchens, 
dining rooms and washing facilities were provided. They were fur- 
nished with stoves, bunks, maps and guide books in various languages. 
A hospital was attached where the sick received suitable attention.” 

Dr. J. C. Rosser of Moorhead treated one of the first patients on July 
16, 1872, when “Peter Safford was considerably injured about the head 
and shoulders when a team became frightened by a passing train on 
the St. Paul and Pacific line 18 miles north of Glyndon.”” 

Another possible patient was a Wouters infant. The Wouters family, 
which settled at Hawley, arrived at the Reception House in the spring 
of 1873 and remained there until the fall. On July 10, 1873, the Red. 
River Gazette reported: ‘‘A two-year-old infant of Mr. Jan Wouters, a 
late arrival from Holland, died at the Reception House on Friday and 
was buried on Sunday.” 

The Reception House disappeared in the early 1880's. Several sec- 
tions of the house were sawed apart and hauled away while the 
remaining portion on the site was destroyed by fire. P. J. Shea, one of 
Glyndon’s pioneer settlers, said that the Reception House was “аї- 
terwards sold in sections to various individuals and used for various 
purposes. One part of the Reception House was made over into a hotel 
which I bought and operated as a hotel in addition to the livery 
business for many years after.” 


ACTIVITY ON SECTIONS 2 AND 12 

Supt. Call, who was in charge of colony operations for Tenney at 
Glyndon, wrote a report on a Red River Colony letterhead to Canfield 
on August 1, 1872. The Mr. Everitt in the letter was the colony agent at 
Hawley, who was the victim in Hawley's first criminal assault case on 
July 14, 1872. Everitt was severely beaten by a railroad worker and 
apparently received some token of sympathy from Canfield for his 
hazardous duty at the front. 


Dear Sir: Your favor to Mr. Everitt at Hawley received. Nothing 
permanent as yet has been done at Hawley. Until recently people have 
been quite satisfied only with the Junction (Glyndon), but since the 
heavy rains have used special effort for that vicinity. There have 
settled a number of families nearby who are now on the ground and 
others who will arrive early next year. The tide at present is going that 
way. 

No business represented here as yet. Encouragement for a store and 
hotel in the way of lots. Have, however, endeavored to be cautious for 
holding out such inducements believing the demand will regulate the 
Supply and parties starting without the idea of putting us under 
obligation will be the better men and give more substantial en- 
couragement to future comers. 

Parties not known to us at this date have started improvements on 
Sections 2 and 12 including parts of sections covered by Hawley 
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townsite. There has been a great deal of crooking over price of lots, 

both at this point and at Hawley by parties both desirable and other- 

wise. Also as to size of resident lots. We have as best we could made a 

good showing for the company. The fact of being unable to give con- 

tract has been very injurious to this year's work as the amount of 

business that will be done but will leave us a better class of citizens to 
commence with another year. 

Truly yours, 

L. H. Tenney Company 

Call 


The activity in Sections 2 and 12 of Hawley Township undoubtedly 
was the work of Ole Jacobson and Adna Colburn, two of Hawley's first 
settlers, Jacobson and his wife arrived in 1872 and took a claim on the 
present John M. Friday farm. A year later they built a famous land- 
mark -- the Jacobson Mill. Colburn built a tar paper shanty to the 
southwest of the present Hawley Cemetery. The exchange of 
correspondence is also interesting in that Canfield mentions lot sizes 
at Hawley are 25x150 feet. When the Yeovil Colonists arrived the 
following spring, they raised a storm when they learned of the 
dimensions. In England they had been told lots were 50x250. Canfield’s 
reply to Call: 

New York 
August 14, 1872 
L. H. Tenney & Co. 
Glyndon, Minn. 
Gents: Yours of the Ist is received. You need pay no attention to 
parties starting improvements on Sections 2 and 12 near Hawley, I will 
take care of them- 

As to size of lots, I do not see how our laying down on paper lots 
25x150 prevents a man from buying 100 feet or more or an acre if he 
wants- 

As to prices there are all grades - and cheap lots if they want them - 
and I have said to you before, if you find a good, reliable man who 
wants a lot and will build, we will try to accommodate him with price - 
it is impossible at present to get any title to the land, shall do so as soon 
as we can. 

Thomas H. Canfield 


1873- YEAR OF SHATTERED DREAMS 


Tenney and Canfield were both optimistic about 1873 when the 
Yeovil Colonists, 1,000 strong, were expected from England, while 
other colonists were expected from eastern United States. Hawley and 
Glyndon would be boom towns. LS & PS Company sent information 
and instructions to Tenney company at Glyndon on April 6, 1873: 


L. H. Tenney & Co. 

Glyndon, Minn. 

Dear Sir: Yours of April 5, together with contracts. . .came duly me to 
hand. The plat of the town of Glyndon has not as yet been filed, Until 
that has been done we cannot execute contracts nor should any con- 
tract bear the date prior to filing of the plat- 

I retain this contract and will inform you as soon as ready to go 
ahead - you in the meantime continue to make sales when opportunity 
occurs with the understanding that the contracts cannot be executed 
until the plat of the town has been filed. Yours respectfully, 

Thomas H. Canfield 
by Follett 


Optimism shortly turned to disillusion for L. H. Tenney. The 
depression known as the Panic of 1873 was felt at Hawley and Glyndon 
as keenly as anywhere in the world. Jay Cooke, principal banker of the 
Northern Pacific, went bankrupt, and the NP soon followed, 
Tenney was trying to find someone to pay his bills - the railroad wasn't 
paying them.Correspondence with LS & PS Company must have been 
one way traffic. Tenney was looking for his commissions and expense 
money, and received such little response that he asked Canfield in a 
letter dated September 18 at Duluth, “Is the company still active?” 
Dear Sir: Day before yesterday we returned from Brainerd where we 
had been for several days settling our railroad agency business with 
Mr. Power. On the townsite business for Glyndon and Hawley since 
June, except for direct outlays on land there, we were told we must 
look to the LS & PS Company for any bill of expenses and also for 
services rendered. The RR company assumed control of the townsite 


property. Of course, in Glyndon we have been allowed to do nothing as 
no plat has been filed. However, we have had no opportunity to reap 
any remuneration for services by commission on sales and the 
railroad company will pay no expenses received. 

We were requested during the summer to report to the NPRR 
Company, and not the LS & PS Company. We desire to recover ex- 
penses from some source, and also some small compensation for 
services if possible, and now write you for light. Is the company still 
active? We have charged up our expenses, bills against the old office 
account, Hawley, which we sold, and credited ourselves with a 
balance towards clerk hire, fuel, etc. Cannot we arrange for a pur- 
chase of the new office for Hawley and the one in Glyndon or some fair 
valuation and get a respectable allowance for clerk hire, etc. So as to 
take a small share of our burden in looking after the work at those 
points? We have written several times about Hawley office. Yours 


truly, 
L. Н. Tenney 


Keeping іп mind that the stockholders of the Northern Pacific and 
LS & PS Company were generally the same men, the following letter 
from Canfield to Tenney at Duluth on March 25, 1874, is interesting: 

Yours of the 20th is received - as the majority of the stock of this 
company is about to fall into the hands of the NPRR Company and the 
management may be somewhat changed, I think you had better 
arrange your account as you have made it up with this company- 

Тат aware that you have spent more or less time at Hawley and 
Glyndon, which places this company hoped to have and give you the 
sale of - but the NPRR Company at whose solicitation we gave you the 
agency, refused to deed us the lands, of course the whole plan was 
frustrated. We are out a large amount of money at those two places as 
you know, which the NPRR Company will probably never refund a 
dollar - they cannot if they were be disposed of which they have shown 
no indication - the swallowing up of the funds of this company by Jay 
Cooke and Company of which we have never received a dollar back 
makes us very short, very difficult for us to keep along - 

Under all the circumstances I send you check for the balance of your 
account, which please receipt and return- 

Iregret matters have turned out thus both for you and us, but so it is 
and it is too late to mend. Yours very truly, 

Thomas H. Canfield 

“Тһе swallowing up of funds" refers to the money received by Lake 
Superior and Puget Sound Company for land sales. This money was 
taken out of one bank and put into the Jay Cooke firm where it was lost 
in the Panic of 1873. 


L. H. Tenney, Esq. 
Glyndon, Minn. 
Dear Sir: Yours of the 29th is received - you remember the long time 
given on the note in the first instance may. . . .make the payments. 
Hope you will not disappoint, as we want every dollar to pay the 
enormous taxes of Clay County. 

Regret you have such hard times - All calamities seem to come 
together - keep up good courage until tide turns. Yours respectfully, 

‘ TA Thomas H. Canfield, President 

'enney died in February 1880, at Glyndon at age 38 thus endi i 

of action, adventure and frustration. He was а һу е wis iue 
four children, one of whom was Bernard F. Tenney, who for many 
years had controlling interest in First State Bank of Ada. His name 
also survived for many years in another way. On July 16, 1884, the 
local post of the Grand Army of the Republic was organized. "The 
committee of Lyman Loring of Moorhead, Jacob Dinsmore and John 
pun of Hawley, chose the name, Luman H. Tenney Post No. 103. 
b MM аш Civil War veterans of Hawley, Glyndon and 

Tenney's early death, the resignation of Canfield as presi 
& PS Company, the reorganization of the Northern Poche pio 
bankruptcy, and the general confusion about deeds at Hawley in.1872 
and 1872, led to much difficulty in clearing titles later on Much 
evidence already has been presented showing that L. H. Tenney and 
Company was agent for both the railroad and LS & PS Company at 
Лане. Other evidence includes such items as a letter on October 3 
im. from сеа дек езй instructing him on how to make 

chers; arci 

George Follett along with an faded che Aia СаПа бетига 
vouchers to Н. L. Теппеу and Company; 
June 6, 1872, from Canfield to Tenney: Ё 


February 10, 1875 
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L. H. Tenney and Company ran several ads each week in the Red River Gazette ot 


Glyndon. Steamship rates were also i i 
County's first newspaper, published in this March 1873 edition of Clay 
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British Bulldog Determination 


Dear Sir: In accordance with i i 
ar da your suggestion, we today accept in 
ا‎ Mes proposition of April 4, 1872, relative to the EM of к 
т: не in Ranges 44, 45, 46, 47 and Townships 138, 139, 140 in Clay County, 
э verbal acceptance having been signified sometime since. 


With this information in mind, the following exchange of letters 
between Samuel Partridge and various officials is amusing, although 
Partridge did not find it so. Partridge was one of the leaders of the 
Yeovil Colony which came to Hawley in 1873. He was one of the 
organizers of Hawley Union Church, and he bought considerable 
property at Hawley, indicating he planned a future here. He remained 
only a short time, however, before moving to Moorhead. There he 
became Moorhead's first city clerk, a real estate agent and a 
newspaperman. The Partridge addition in Moorhead, the area south- 
west of St. Ansgar Hospital, is named in his honor. 

Partridge already had begun the search to clear title on his Hawley 
property when he was referred to George Follett (Follett was with LS 
& PS Co. through its history, first as a clerk and then as treasurer. He. 
like other LS & PS employes, also worked at the same time for the NP, 


usually in the land department): 
gun digas Moorhead, Minnesota 


George Follett October 24, 1885 


NPRR Office, New York City 
Dear Sir: 

In the year 1873 I purchased through Major Tenney, six lots in the 
town of Hawley and paid for them in full. Since that time I have en- 
deavored to get a deed for the lots without success. I have been 
referred from one to another and now I have been referred to you. 
Major Tenney promised to me to get a deed as soon as some difficulty 
was settled between the NPRR and the Manitoba Railroad. Perhaps 
you can give me satisfactory information for which I shall be thankful. 
Have you any record of the transaction on your books? Mr. A. A. White 
tells me that you must have. Kindly let me know and oblige. 

Yours faithfully, 
Sam Partridge 

He also sent a copy of the receipt and added: P.S. — You may 
remember me. I am the party who brought out a portion of the colony 
in 1873. 

The receipt says - $120 received of Samuel Partridge, the sum of $120 
as full payment on Lots 7, 8, 9, 11, 12 of Block 22 situated in the Town of 
Hawley, County of Clay, State of Minnesota as per contract Number 6 
bearing date of May 17, 1873. 

Lake Superior & Puget Sound Land Company 
per L. H. Tenney and Company, Agent 


Lyman P. White, real estate agent in Brainerd was the next man 
called into the case. White was LS & PS agent in Brainerd from 1870 to 
1895 and also acted as company agent at other points in Minnesota. 
Sometime after 1873 he became a private real estate agent while 
continuing to work for the company. After the Panic of 1873, salaries 
stopped and agents received only commissions. White wrote to George 
Follett : 


November 3, 1885 
Dear Sir: Yours of October 30th received. In reference to the Hawley 
lots Mr. Partridge writes you about, I can say but little. The land of 
Hawley in Section 1 was laid out on a portion of it and plat recorded by 
LS & PS Company. Can't say whether it was in connection with the NP 
Company or not. Some of the plat runs over onto Section 2. Mr. Can- 
field made some arrangements with Mr. Tenney to manage the matter 
and I can't say what. Several parties have come to me saying they 
paid into L. H. Tenney on account of lots and in a number of cases they 
have L. H. Tenney's receipt. (not as agent) I have told them that as 
they had Tenney's receipt it would not show that the LS & PS Company 
had anything to do in the matter. If Mr. Partridge has receipt of L. Н 
Tenney for LS & PS Company, it is the first Ihave heard of it. The LS & 
PS Company never had any title to Section 1. 

When Howard of Michigan came in (land commissioner of NPRR) 
he was poison on the LS & PS Company, and asked for $18,000 for 
Section 1 and no trade. I think if you sift the matter you will find in 
Partridge's case he has only L. H. Tenney's receipt for the $120 and no 
company attached. Mr. Canfield ought to know what arrangement he 
had with Mr. Tenney. Mr. Tenney has been dead for two or three 
years. 

Yours truly, 
Lyman P. White 
P. S. I shall call on Partridge to see his receipt. 

On November 6, 1885, George Follett wrote to Canfield who then 
lived at Lake Park- ә 
Dear Sir: I am in receipt of a letter from Mr. Sam Partridge of 
Moorhead, Minnesota, making application for a deed to certain lots in 
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Hawley which he claims were purchased by him of L.H. Tenney and 
Co., agents for this company, on the 17th of May, 1873. He sends me a 
copy of the receipt giving the amount of the purchase money, $120, 


which is signed for the LS & PS Company by L. H. Tenney and Com 
pany, agent. Now there is nothing on the books to show that there ever 
was a sale of the lots by this company at Hawley, and while I have 
some recollection of arrangements between this company and the 
NPRR Company, by which we were induced to surrender our right at 
Hawley to the NP for the benefit, it seems to me, of some English 
colony, I cannot understand why Tenney and Company should have 
made sales there as agents of this company and there being no record 
on my books of the transaction. 

I discovered another curious thing that I don't understand. On my 
plat of Hawley the greater part of the town is in Section 1, T139, R45, 
while we have never owned any part of that section. Can you give me 
any light on this subject? Yours truly, 

George Follett 
LS & PS Company 


Canfield answered Follett on November 9, 1885: L. H. Tenney and 
Company were never (never underlined) agents of the LS & PS 
Company according to my recollection, especially not for Hawley. If 
ever they were agents it was at Glyndon, but I think that Tenney was 
not agent anywhere. The Hawley property was turned over to the 
Yeovil Colony. As to the plat I cannot now remember exactly. Yours 


truly, 
Thomas H. Canfield 
Lyman P. White wrote on November 21, 1885, from Moorhead: On 
investigating the claim of Mr. Partridge to lots in Hawley I find the LS 
& PS Company left plat on parts of Sections 1 and 20n June 11, 1872. On 
the 19th day of December, 1874, the NPRR Company filed plat on 
Section 1 covering the same lots and blocks. The only variation is in 
the numbering of the blocks. At the filing of the NP plat the register of 
deeds requested from your office at New York to have the first plat 
considered as withdrawn, and it has been so treated and not taxed in 
lots in so far as laid on Section 2. So says Mr. DeCamp, the registrar. 
I inclose to you a plat the registrar thought I had better take. On the 
17th of May 1873 L. H. Tenney, the agent for LS & PS Company, by J. 
W. Rogers, took from Mr. Partridge $120 in payment for lots from 7 to 
12 inclusive for Block 22 in the first plat (Block 18 in Northern Pacific 
plat) a copy of the receipt given to Mr. Partridge, I herewith inclose. 
You see plainly the line between Sections 1 and 2 plainly marked on the 
plat. From the plat and copy of receipt I think you will understand the 
facts in the case. I have not seen Mr. Canfield on the subject. I express 
no opinion in the matter as you have Colonel Gray for counsel. Yours, 

White. 


Dictated by Col. Gray, September 18, 1886 no one addressed 

Тат in receipt of your letter of the 11th instant and in reply say that 
neither L. H. Tenney and Company, nor L. H. Tenney was an agent 
for this company, never had any authority to sell lots for this com- 
pany, and this company never received any money from them or of 
them or from another person for the sale of any lot or lots in the town of 
Hawley. The property belongs to the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company and since the receipt of your letter, I have taken the trouble 
of ascertaining for the land department of that company the situation 
of the lots you refer to, and I find that the Northern Pacific Railway 
Company sold those same lots to L. H. Tenney and Company who 
assigned the contract to L. H. Tenney and that by quit claim deed 
dated September 25, 1885, conveyed the same to heirs of L. H. Tenney, 
deceased. 

Under these circumstances you will have to look to them either for 
title or for the return of the purchase money. 

Col. Gray 


In 1886 Partridge doggedly wrote to George Follett: 

Last October I wrote to you about some lots at Hawley I purchased 
of the LS & PS Company by L.H. Tenney as agent. Your answer of 
November 7, 1885, Mr. L. P. White called upon me respecting the same 
but could get little satisfaction. I now find from Mrs. Tenney's at- 
torney that the sum I paid for said lots was paid over to the LS & PS 
Company by the late L. H. Tenney. Would you kindly cause the money 
to bereturned, same with interest from the date when money was paid 
to present time for the reason that same lots never belonged to LS & 
PS Company. Yours faithfully, 

Sam Partridge 
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This Minnesota map of 1873 shows all railroads in the state, including the Northern 
Pacific. Hawley, Muskoda, Glyndon and Moorhead are stops along the line in Clay 
County. The St. Paul and Pacific, which ran north and south through бїупбоп, had no 
connections and floated in the northwest corner of the state. 


Courtesy of Minnesota Historical Society 


No further exchange of correspondence was found in the files to 
learn the outcome of the case. Sale of property in Hawley today is 
conducted with no more than the usual legal procedures, thanks to the 
early persistence of such men as Sam Partridge. 


Brave Letters To The Editor 


Pioneers coming to this northern frontier 100 years ago suffered a 
common ailment, over-optimism, which clouded their judgment. They 
sought rich farmland cheap in price, or a thriving business in a 
bustling new town, and with it an end to the privations they had ex- 
perienced in their previous homelands. Settling any new country 
means hardships for its pioneers, but this north country promised one 
additional hardship that early arrivals saw but underestimated — the 
severity and length of the winters. 

The bitter cold temperatures and the fierce blizzards drove many an 
early pioneer to a warmer climate as soon as he could dig out. Though 
some may claim that the strong remained here to build a new 
civilization while the weak departed, the other side might counter that 
the intelligent left for a better climate leaving the north to those not 
wise enough to move. Still another answer, given by a Hawley pioneer, 
isthat they had no money to go anywhere else and were forced to stay 
and see it through. 

The Red River Gazette published letters written by two of Hawley's 
first pioneers which show their problems, hopes, plans and con- 

ns. Neither found success, the farmer struggled 11 years; the 
merchant was gone within the year. 

Winter hardships suffered during Hawley's frontier days must have 
been unbearable. Try to imagine surviving here one winter without 
proper heating facilities, a modern home, electricity, good roads, 
adequate food supply, medical attention, diversions to take the mind 
away from it all, and few companions to share the discomforts. 
Minnesota winter is one of the main reasons why this region was one of 
the last to be settled in America, why it developed slowly, and why 
there is still a great deal of elbow room to be enjoyed by the 
inhabitants. 

WINTER, WINDS, GRASSHOPPERS, MOSQUITOS 
IMPRESS ENGLISHMAN AT HAWLEY IN 1872-73 

Among the group of men from Yeovil, England, who inspected 
Hawley Township in July and August 1872, was Jesse Hayward. Dr. 
George Rodgers and all except two others, returned to England to 
make their report to the prospective colonists. Rodgers' son remained 
in Duluth that winter, while the bravest man of all, Jesse Hayward, 
remained in Glyndon and Hawley. At least he was in Hawley on 
February 28, 1873, when he wrote the following letter to the Red River 
Gazette. Where Hayward stayed in Hawley is not known, but there 
were only several buildings here at the time. Possibly he spent most of 
the winter beside the stove in the Hawley depot which was built by B. 
F. Hills, a contractor, and his crew starting in August 6, 1872. Though 
his letter sounds brave, the winter must have been severe, especially 
to a person not accustomed to it. The letter, with the headlines added 
by the Gazette, follows: 


ENGLISH OPINIONS OF 
THE RED RIVER VALLEY 


LETTER FROM MR. JESSE HAYWARD 
HAWLEY, FEB. 28, 1873 


Editor, Red River Gazette 
Sir-It be with great hesitation that I comply with your request that I 
should give you my opinion of this part of the country. However, as I 
understand your valuable paper is largely circulated in England, I may 
be able to do something toward giving my fellow countrymen an idea 
of what they may expect if they come here. I will, therefore, with your 
permission, write as though addressing an English newspaper. 
This country has been represented by some parties as a very 
paradise of farmers-a second Eden where all man need do is to 
tickle the face of the earth with a hoe” to get almost fabulous crops. 
Others have characterized it as a waste howling wilderness. The 
happy medium lies between these two extremes; for while a very 
great deal may be said for the country, a great many things with equal 
truth be said against it. I think I cannot do better than mention a few of 
fhe advantages, and also some of the disadvantages - taking the latter 
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The greatest drawback is the winter. There can be no question that 
the winters are severe. This winter began about the 10th of November, 
and for about 8 or 10 days the weather was stormy, the rest of the 
month being cold and clear. The average temperature during the 
month was 21.05 . December, up to the 18th, was very clear and 
pleasant, but very cold. From the 18th to the 28th, cold winds 
prevailed. During the month there were seven days that might be 
called stormy. The first six days of January were warm and pleasant. 
On the 7th, 8th and 9th there was a fearful storm. Beginning on the 7th 
with a terrific hurricane with driving snow, it continued to rage with 
unrelated fury till the evening of the 9th when it ceased. This seems to 
have been the most violent storm that has been known for many years, 
and during the continuances many persons lost their lives; but the 
number of those has been much exaggerated. 

The rest of the month consisted of passably pleasant weather. The 
winds were cold, but there were no other storms. The mean tem- 
perature for the winter hitherto has been about 9 degrees above, 
though it has been down to 40 or more below more than once. It is only 
fair to say, that owing to the extreme dryness of the air, the cold does 
not seem nearly so intense as it really is, and if the feet, hands, nose 
and ears are well protected, very little inconvenience is experienced 
even during the coldest weather. 

For myself, I have not suffered from the cold nearly so much as I 
should in England, when it is only 8 or 10 below freezing. Nevertheless, 
there is no getting over the fact, that the winters are very severe, and 
if there were no advantages to counterbalance, this would be a poor 
country to live in. Another thing against the countrv is the winds, 
which frequently sweep across the open prairie with great violence, 
though not much felt in the timber. The grasshoppers are another 
great drawback. The last two years they did a great deal of damage, in 
many instances destroying whole crops. Whether they will come 
another year, of course, I cannot say, but old settlers tell me they will 
not. 


During the summer months, and especially in the evenings and at 
night, the mosquitos are a very great nuisance, but they are to be 
found all through America, and in many parts in greater numbers 
than here. The water, in places where the land lies flat, is not at all 
good, but on the knolls and rolling prairie there is no difficulty in ob- 
taining water of first rate quality. Another serious drawback is the 
scarcity in many places of timber, both for fire and fencing. Then, as 
compared with England, the summer is very hot, and would be un- 
pleasantly so, were it not for the winds which greatly modify the heat. 
Another thing to be borne in mind by settlers in a new country, is that 
they will not be able to obtain all the comforts and luxuries they have 
been accustomed to. They will have many hardships to undergo, and 
must expect to have “to rough it” for a time. 

Having given what I consider the drawbacks, I will mention a few of 
the things which go in favor of the country. First, and foremost, is the 
fact which no one,not even the bitterest enemy can deny, that Min- 
nesota is a pre-eminently healthy state. In almost every other state of 
America fever and ague prevail to a greater or less degree, but I have 
not been able to hear of a single case of that kind originating in this 
state, and Ihave made particular inquiries on the subject. Even at the 
time when the N.P.R.R. was being built, and there were some hun- 
dreds of men at work along the line, there was very little sickness of 
any kind among them. This one fact alone must be a great recom- 
mendation, and would outweigh many things against the country. 

The air is also very dry. There is none of that unpleasant dampness 
which is felt in many other parts, and which it is the fashion among 
foreigners to describe the English climate. In the many letters which 
you have already published of gentlemen well acquainted with the 
subjects, crops, stock raising and agricultural matters generally have 
already been treated of, so I will say very little on that head. I have 
been very much surprised at the quality and yield of various crops 
raised about here. As far as I can find, this country is well adapted to 
growing fruits. Many kinds grow wild in great profusion and excellent 
quality—such as grapes, plums, cranberries, strawberries, and others. 
Hops also grow wild, and attain a large size. 

In spite of the heat and mosquitos, the summers are very pleasant, 
and the long cool evenings very enjoyable. The “Indian summer" 
(from about the middle of September until the beginning of winter) is 
simply magnificent. I think the soil will grow almost anything, but it's 
no use for people to think, as seems to be the case with some, that all 
they have to do is just to put in the seeds somehow and they will be sure 
to reap large crops. To insure success in the cultivation of the soil 


here, as elsewhere, it is necessary that a man should work. If he is 
willing to do this, and has pluck and perserverance, there is no fear of 
his getting on. A working man coming here, say from England, and 
working as he has been accustomed to do, would soon be able by taking 
a government homestead, to have a good farm of his own. He would 
have something to look forward to in his old age, besides the 
poorhouse, and could in the meanwhile live much more comfortably 
than їп the old country. Any man already making a comfortable living 
in any more settled part should think twice before taking Horace 
Greeley's advice to “Со west," indeed I would advise him to stay 
where he is; but if he must move SOMEWHERE, is determined to 
overcome all obstacles (is a man, in short, who can say I will, and 
Stick to it), is content to endure the hardships he would experience, 
being satisfied with only very moderate results at first, he cannot do 
better than come out here. 

There is one other subject which you will perhaps allow me to 
mention. Some of your previous correspondents have alluded to the 
Reception Houses along the line of the Northern Pacific Railroad, but I 
have seen no reference made to the matter of hotel accommodations, I 
would just observe that those who would rather put up at a hotel will 
find several at Glyndon. While I believe these all to be good houses, I 
can of my own knowledge recommend the “Hendricks House" as a 
very well appointed hotel, where the visitor will find every comfort 
and convenience. 

Ihave endeavored to consider both sides of the question impartially, 
my chief care being to set before your readers all that I could think of 
against the country, and if I have omitted anything it has not been 
from a desire to keep anything back. I am the more willing to do this, 
as I think the country, after all that can be said against it, is good 
enough to stand on its own merits and needs no apologist, but only a 
fair statement of facts as they are. I would rather deter the faint- 
hearted from coming here at all, than that they should come out with 
extravagant ideas, and not finding things come up to their ex- 
pectations, should go back disappointed, and give others wrong im- 
pressions of the country, Yours truly, 

Jesse Hayward 


HAWLEY'S FIRST MERCHANT, F. J. TASSELL, 
SUGGESTS STARTING SHOE AND WOOLEN FACTORY 


Three weeks before that news item, th i 
P рое. 3 m, the Gazette published the 


Hawley, Clay Count: ‚ Minn. 
March 3, 1873 5 


кш, Red River Gazette 


Браг Journal several letters from correspondents 


оа River Valley, I thought perhaps my testimony on 


might be acceptable. 
Tarrived at Glyndon, a small 


ми? 


summer had commenced and the lovely weather, broken by onlya 

days rain, continued until the end of October. The appearance of 

country was altogether new and strange, strongly suggesting in 

widespread level prairie and the long waving grass the Stories I 

heard of Indians, buffalo and prairie fires. I found from inquiries 

a few of the settlers that on a whole there was a feeling of satisfa, 

in regard to the new country, and a good deal of confidence as to the 

future. They all complained of the ravages of the grasshoppers and 
stated that for two successive seasons these insects had ow 
everything and almost destroyed the crops. From all accounts these 
creatures make periodical visits at intervals from 10 to 15 years, but js 
is expected that when the country becomes settled up, they will, as 
has been the case in the older states, proportionately decrease 

All the farmers speak in high terms of the producing qualities of the 
soil, and judging from the specimens of produce exhibited, this praise 
is not misplaced. The soil, which on the surface is a rich sandy loam 
with a subsoil of clay and in some places gravel, is capable of 
producing Indian corn, wheat, rye, oats, barley, etc, and all kinds of 
roots to perfection. Fruits of nearly all sorts may also be successfully 
cultivated. Plums, grapes about the size of peas, and strawberries їп 
the wild state, are found plentifully along the banks of the river. and 
hops of large sizes are often seen twining themselves around the 
bushes and trees. 

The southeastern portion of Clay County in the Red River Valley is 
rich in scenery abounding with lakes and well timbered. It has all the 
appearance of a settled country, and reminds one Strongly of the 
beautiful English parks. The Buffalo River, of clear Spring water 
traverses the centre of the county from east to west, and its course is 
plainly marked by the timber growing on its banks. On the flats dif- 
ficulty has been met with in getting good water, but it is hoped that by 
sinking deeper wells this difficulty may be overcome. On the rolling 
lands, water generally seems to be good. 

The mosquitoes are a great pest, but it is said these nuisances will 
abate as the land becomes drained and cultivated. Houseflies are also 
very plentiful, and although no great drawback to the country, are 
sufficiently annoying. Prairie fires have hitherto had their own way, 
but in company with the “noble red man,,’ they will as the white man 
advances, soon be improved off the face of the earth. These fires are 
destructive if not properly guarded against, but property may easily 
be protected by the use of the plow. The United States Government 
gives grants of land to bona fide settlers of 80 to 160 acres under cer- 
tain conditions and the railroad company sells land at prices varying 
from $2.50 to $8 per acre, according to location and quality of land. 

The climate of Minnesota is decidedly healthy; the summers are 
very warm, the winters extremely cold; the spring and autumn are 
said to be the pleasantist part of the year. The winter season (which 
this year set in early in November) is said to last about five months, 
The weather during this winter has been very severe, the mercury 
going down to 30 to 40 degrees below zero, but this extreme cold does 
not usually continue for more than a few days or a week at a time. 
Frequent snow storms with violent winds prevailing from the north 

west, take place, varied by many days of clear, bright, enjoyable 
weather, the atmosphere being dry and bracing. 

The manufacture of woolen goods, shoes etc. might be successfully 
carried on here, the raw material being easily secured at small cost. 
The introduction of these manufactures would materially aid in 
building up the countr : 

In conclusion I may add that there is a wide 


pendent position--a position 
would not secure them. Of 


men uld say, let well alone, and 
e ills" you have than fly to others that you know not of. 


Е. J. Tassell 


= 
A final account of 


issue ofthe ДШ x Tassell was reported in the December 17, 1897, 


ver News of Glyndon: 
Rev. Е. J. Tassell died at Larimore, N.D. of heart disease on the 6th 
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Ап 1879 summer timetable of the Northern Pacific showed that Hawley was 253 miles 
from St. Paul. Trains left Hawley at 6:30 a.m. and 7:20 p.m. daily going west, and left at 
6:58 a.m. and 8:50 p.m. going east. Trains made connections at Bismarck with river 
steamers and stage coaches. The Northern Pacific claimed there were good eating 
houses located at convenient points between Chicago and Bismarck. 

Courtesy of Burlington Northern Railway. 
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instant. He leaves a wife and four children. The early settlers will 
remember Mr. Tassell as he came here ahead of the English colony 
and started a store in part of the building recently owned by Dan 
O'Donnell, in the winter of '72. He afterwards studied for the ministry 
at Faribault, and for several years had charge of parishes in this state. 
Several years ago he moved to North Dakota. 


The following short message to Canfield has little to do with 
the history of Hawley except it illustrates that the people 
planning the future of Hawley are more than names on a 
Sheet of paper. They were flesh and blood individuals 
struggling with the personalities at hand. It also reinforces 
the old adage that the pen is mightier than the sword. Notice 
how the writer, John W. Taylor, the land agent at Moorhead, 
cuts down his foe with a well-turned phrase. 


Moorhead, Minnesota 

February 22, 1872 

Major Brackett was at Bethel a few days ago but he 

Studiously avoids visiting this place. After our town plat is 

filed and the county organized I can probably do as well 
without him. 


GOOD EATING HOUSES 


Are located at convenient points along the Line, be- 
"always Черные FOR MEALS. 


Custer Rute” 


Compare and Examine Carefully this Card. 
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А crew of construction men arrived іп Hawley early in August 1872 to 
construct the depot. Heavy rains gave them trouble as a letter written by Call 
to Canfield on September 27 revealed: 

Inclosed is the Hawley account to date (referring to the construction of the 
depot). We have labored to keep expenses lowest possible account. The 
ditching account is a little irregular as are the vouchers, etc, accompanying. 
We were in a tight place owing to the flood. Our situation was embarrassing. 
We did the best we could and trust it is satisfactory. 

Truly yours, 
L. H. Tenney and Co. 
Call 
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Chapter 3 
Let's Call This Town ..... 


Hawley has had six name changes since 1871, and was called Hawley 
twice. The name, Hawley, became permanent the second time, and 
has remained Hawley since 1874. Northern Pacific Railroad and Lake 
Superior and Puget Sound Company were responsible for five of the 
names, and the Yeovil Colony for the other. The names are Reno's 
Camp, Buffalo Crossing, Muskoday, Bethel or New Bethel, Hawley, 
Yeovil or New Yeovil, and Hawley. Churchill's Camp could have been 
substituted for Reno's Camp if the railroad's original location for 
Hawley had materialized west of present Winnipeg Junction. But 
Squatters grabbed this site and forced the railroad to take the next 
best spot at the crossing of the Buffalo. 

Hawley's first two names, Reno's Camp and Buffalo Crossing, have 
an adventurous ring. Reno's Camp is certainly a distinct name, and 
for publicity purposes the name would have had more value today 
than the others. A name such as Reno's Camp is not likely to be 
forgotten. It is not only unique, but it also brings to mind the glamour 
ad Reno, Nev., or the Major Reno of the Battle of the Little Bighorn 

iver. 
In 1871, however, there were no permanent residents in Reno’s 
ze 


him, but this name was 
changed by Thomas Hawley Canfield, who was in charge of selecting 
names of the Stations along the railroad line. Reno's name was 
retained at Hawley in one minor fashion. There is a Reno Street in 
Hawley, running the north side of the 
residential section. The west end of Reno Streets stops at the school 
intersection when it reaches Seventh 


d r Reno's campsite was located on NP 
maps on the west side of the Buffalo River at the bend where the river 


Coast. 
Crossing was another name for Hawley during this period 
xa referred to Hawley in correspondence as Reno's inp: 

alo Crossing and first crossing of the Buffalo. The appelation, first 
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crossing of the Buffalo, also is confusing because in early 
correspondence, this first crossing was north of Lake Park. Northern 
Pacific ran several preliminary lines through the area, and among the 
early ones, the north of Lake Park site was the first point where the 
rail survey touched the Buffalo River. The final line survey went south 
of this point, however, and Hawley then became known as the first 
crossing of the Buffalo in correspondence, while Muskoda at the west 
end of Hawley Township was designated the second crossing of the 
Buffalo. 

Hawley was subjected to a lot of name calling and changing during 
the first months of 1872. Canfield had planned to dub it, Buffalo, but 
those plans failed. It was also called Bethel or New Bethel without any 
explanation given. Hawley’s first permanent citizen, Dan O'Donnell, 
said Hawley was called Bethel when he first arrived here. The 
referrence to New Bethel results in a search for an old Bethel. There 
are Bethels in both Maine and Connecticut, the latter is located some 
50 miles north of New York City where Canfield had his LS & PS 
Company headquarters and Bethel in Maine is located some 175 miles 
directly east of Burlington, Vermont, the home town of Canfield. 

A running account of Hawley’s name changes during this period of 
1872 is gained through the correspondence of Canfield. His original 
plan was to found a large city west of Detroit Lakes, and among the 
candidates for this honor was the site of Hawley. His reference to 
Buffalo, in an April 5, 1871, message to company land agent, George B. 
Wright, may have referred to the location north of Lake Park. Later 
correspondence definitely indicated the Hawley site. The April 5 
message read: 

The point of junction which I think you ought to make is out west of 
Detroit Lake, Lenk Lake, Buffalo or somewhere out that way. You can 
make just one large city on your line, one in which a lot will be worth in 
10 years more than any dozen of lots at any other point on the line, and 
that place you should go in on strong. That point is in the rich country 
west of Detroit woods and now to be made the junction of lines to 
Pembina of which I shall Say more ina few days. 


Joseph E. Turner was busy turning out maps of townsites along the 
Northern Pacific line. One of his early efforts was a townsite map of 
Hawley, which of course, he had to label, Muskoday, as it was the 
proper name at that particular moment, 


February 26, 1872 
Dear Sir: : m " 

Herewith please find rough tracing of ground at Muskoday on th 
Buffalo River. The dotted lines show the town as originally pectus 
and partially completed, the full lines as completed according to your 
directions given when on the ground. I forwarded you a proof tracing 
of Moorhead on Saturday. I forwarded you by mail on the 26th instance 
a drawing of Muskoday. 


Joseph E. Turner 


In mid-March and early April of 1872, a rush of correspondence 
transpired concerning the proper name at Hawley. Canfield was 
identifying it as Reno's Camp, Buffalo Crossing, Muskoday and 
Bethel and everyone was confused from New York City to the town 
with four names. March 13, 1872, was a high point for Hawley in the 
plans of Canfield. On this particular day he calls Hawley, Muskoday, 
and in a letter to Sen. William Windom, he asks for the U.S. Land 
Office to be located at Hawley because it is to be the center of action. 
At this time also, the St. Paul and Pacific railroad's junction with the 
Northern Pacific was planned at Hawley (the junction was finally 
made at Glyndon). Canfield's letter to Sen. Windom was written from 
New York City: 


Honorable William Windom 


Dear Sir: Yours of the 11th instant is received, saying General Averill 
seems disposed to locate the new land office at Detroit Lakes - I hope 
that will not be done - It is to be the office for lands of Red River Valley 
to Pembina, and nearly all the agricultural lands, especially those that 
will be settled first are west and north of Detroit Lakes - although 
today there are a few settlers at Detroit Lakes, yet when the RR opens 
for business next season, the other places west of there will settle up 
much faster - in fact, the place which I named to you, Muskoday, T139, 
R45, Section 1, is the center of 12 townships which a party is now 
selling, and several sales of large amounts have been made in its 
vicinity, while at Detroit Lakes the colony only undertakes to sell one 
township, while at the other place they have agreed upon to 12 town- 
ships to have 1,000 families there during the next year - the town of 
Muskoday is already laid out and as soon as the cars are ready to run 
in the spring, the lots will be ready for sale- 

Besides it will be the junction of the St. Paul and Pacific RR with 
NPRR, or at most but few miles from it, and hence will accommodate 
the whole country for 150 miles north to the British line-Detroit Lakes 
must be at least 25 miles to 30 miles east of the junction- 

While I would not wish to lay a straw in the way of the Detroit colony, 
yet I know the country so well and from our applications for land, 
where settlers are going to locate, I’m sure they will be much better 
accommodated at Muskoday than Detroit - in fact, the land east of 
Detroit has been mostly entered for years, but west of it, not being 
surveyed until last season, they could not be taken until now. 
Speculators are on lands east and will hold, while settlers will go onto 
railroad lands and government lands west - hence I think the public 
will be much better accommodated to have the land office at 
Muskoday on the Buffalo River than at Detroit Lakes - I trust you will 
be able to satisfy the general expediency of this and much obliged. 
Yours respectfully, 

Thomas H. Canfield, President 


Hawley never got the land office. It was first located at the boom 
town of Oak Lake and later moved to Detroit Lakes. On April 15 
changes had been made.Glyndon was now the proposed site of the 
junction with the St. Paul and Pacific, and Glyndon had received its 
permanent name. Originally, Canfield considered calling Glyndon, 
“Woodstock,” after the home town of Frederick Billings, chairman of 
the railroad land committee. The information came to light in an 
exchange of letters between A. B. Nettleton in Philadelphia and 
Canfield in New York. Nettleton wrote on March 14, 1872: 


Dear Sir: I have your favor of March 13, My only anxiety about 
Muskoday was to know whether Tenney and Turner had any authority 
for attaching the name to the junction there. As Mr. Billings had no 
knowledge of it, when I was in New York on Tuesday and in your ab- 
sence could not learn that anybody about the office had heard of the 
name, I thought it important that Turner and Tenney should not 
send more of their papers broadcast giving Muskoday as the name if 
it was unauthorized and liable to be changed. That was all. As it is, I 
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One of the first plats of Hawley was this pre-April 1872 sketch plan of Muskoda. 
Avenues were numbered north and south of the railroad tracks and First Avenue South is 
today's Front Street while Third Avenue South is today's U.S. Highway 10. Six more 
blocks were planned to the south. Fifth Avenue North is today's Reno Street which is the 
northernmost street in Hawley today. This sketch has five additional blocks to the north. 

North-south streets were numbered from a Broadway which does not exist today, and 
14 streets were sketched. Sixth East Street is today's Sixth Street, but Fifth East Street is 
today's Seventh Street. 

Photo courtesy of Minnesota Historical Society 
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see that Messrs. Tenney and Turner advertise Muskoday as the in- 
tersection town when, according to your letter, it is not likely to be at 
the junction at all. I presume that you or Mr. Billings will send them 
such advice in this regard as seems necessary. 
Yours truly, 
A. B. Nettleton 
New York 
March 15, 1872 

Gen. A. B. Nettleton 
Philadelphia 


Dear Sir: Yours of the 14th is received. I have conferred with Mr. 
Billings and agreed upon a name, Glyndon, is the name of the in- 
tersection between the NPRR and the St. Paul and Pacific RR in the 
Red River Valley- 

Muskoday, on Section 1, T139, R45, is first crossing of the Buffalo, 
about the center of Kenny and Turner's operations, which I fully ex- 
plained to them when here - and which they will probably take charge 
of for us - I should not think it advisable for them to advertise Glyndon 
junction until something more definitely is known as to exact point. 

Yours respectfully, 
Thomas H. Canfield 

The concern about name changing was considerable at Brainerd 
where NPRR superintendent, C. T. Hobart, was making timetables. 
He already had a timetable showing Bethel as the place which Can- 
field was now calling Muskoday. To make matters worse, Muskoda in 
the west end of Hawley Township had entered the picture. Canfield 
was even confused about Muskoda and he preferred to call it, 

"Smith," for the moment.Canfield's next correspondence was to B.C. 
Linsley, an engineer for the Minnesota division of the NPRR, and to C. 
T. Hobart. Final name for Marion in the Hobart letter is Lake Park. 


New York 
March 14, 1872 
C. T. Hobart 
Supt. NPRR 
Brainerd, Minn. 


Dear Sir: Yours of 12th with timetables received - I had intended 
before you got this out to have sent you a change of the towns of this 
company so you could have put them onto the table, but one or two 
were not agreed upon - and even now one is not - those I now send are 
permanent, I hope and will not have to be changed. Please put them 
onto your next table- 

Four on your present table are the names of postoffices already in 
Minnesota, and by the laws of the state, as well as the United States, 
cannot be used again in same state- 

These are Reno - Milton - Marion - and Bethel. 

You will substitute Owen for Reno - Spaulding for Milton - 
Lakeside for Marion - Muskoday for Bethel. Had intended the 
crossing of the Buffalo, where Reno's camp was in August 1871 
and where I left you in your car December 1, to be called 
Muskoday, the Indian name of Buffalo abbreviated - there is 
already a Buffalo in the state so I could not use that - where the 
place is you have on the table as Muskoda, I do not exactly 
know where that place was, but suppose it is near Smith's log 
house which is on the map - you had better call that, Smith, for 
the present - neither the exact place where that station will be 
located nor the name have been agreed upon, therefore, it may 
as well remain Smith until the location is settled- 

Thomas H. Canfield 
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New York 
March 15, 1872 


В. C. Linsley, Esq. 
Brainerd, Minn. 


Dear Sir: At Crow Wing and Partridge Rivers the land is already and 
you can go on with depots as soon as you please - the same at 
Muskoday, now called Bethel in Hobart's timetable - where Reno's 
Camp was in August at first crossing of Buffalo. 


Between March 21 and March 29 the name situation became more 
confusing, and the railroad junction appeared to be moving location 
with every letter. Canfield had no control of where the junction would 
go, of course, because that was the decision of the St. Paul and Pacific 
officials who apparently could not make up the minds at this point. 
Canfield added to the confusion by apparently designating Muskoda as 
Muskoday in his March 23 letter, but returned to the Hawley site for 
Muskoday in a March 29 letter. Two letters to George B. Wright, and 
telegrams to Sen. Windom and C.T.Hobart illustrate the state of flux: 


New York 
March 21, 1872 
G. W. Wright 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dear sir: Muskoday is alright as far as name being fixed for now. L. 
H. Tenney & Company, which is Tenney at Duluth and Turner at the 
Chicago Advance have made contract with land department to sell 12 
townships. ..... They are publishing the Red River Gazette and 
advertising in every direction the Red River Colony which is there and 
advertising Muskoday - they may attempt to start new town - all this 
keep to yourself and keep your eye on the gun. Arrange at St. Paul and 
Pacific RR to know instantly as soon as junction is fixed. 


New York 
March 23, 1872 
George B. Wright 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dear Sir: As soon as Tenney's advertisements are understood, parties 
will flock there and squat on all the sections - we now have called this 
place, Muskoday, and Hobart has it so on his timetable, although I had 
intended to call the other place, Muskoday, at Reno's Camp. You will 
be able to find out from Mr. Becker how the matter progresses. 


New York 
March 26, 1872 
Honorable William Windom 
Washington, D.C 


If Averill cannot fix land office as far west as Muskoday then have it at 
Audubon which is near and just west of Oak Lake and under no con- 
sideration at Detroit. 


Thomas H. Canfield 


New York 
March 29, 1872 
C. T. Hobart 
Supt., Brainerd, Minn. 
Name the junction with Pembina branch, Glyndon, and where 
Bethel now is, Muskoday. 
Thomas H. Canfield 


+++ + + 


Another man confused was Luman H. Tenney whose job was to sell 


the land by whatever name it was called. He wrote to Canfield on 
March 29, 1872 


Dear Sir: Has the Junction been definitely located and if so, what is to 
be its name, Muskoday or Glyndon? How are you pleased with our 
Gazette and posters? Can you suggest any improvement on our 
methods of working? Shall be glad to adopt any improvements that 
you may point out to us. 
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New York 
March 29, 1872 
Messrs. L. H. Tenney and Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


The line from St. Cloud to St. Vincent you have too near to Detroit - I 
have Corrected it from Sauk Centre - it was not near enough to Red 
River - also put down Otter Tail Lake, which is well known and im- 
portant. 

The square representing your colony extends east a trifle too far - 
There is no such place as Lockport. Ft. Abercrombie must be the place 
mentioned. 

Yours respectfully in haste, 
Thomas H. Canfield 


On March 31 Canfield wrote a letter from New York to Gen. A. B. 

Nettleton in Philadelphia explaining his choice of the name Muskoday. 
Dear Sir: Mr. Billings desires me to write you in respect to the name 
given to place of the crossing of the Buffalo, viz, “Muskoday,”’ - 
_ This is where the NPRR strikes the Buffalo River, and which I had 
intended to call Buffalo - but upon examining the post office register, 
found the name had already been appropriated in Minnesota and 
hence could not be used again. 

Itherefore found what the Indian name for buffalo was, and from an 
intelligent and educated half-breed, got it abbreviated, so as to make 
an easy pronouncing name as above. Billings has given me your list of 
names, many of which are very good and we will probably use- 

There will be towns enough to use up all the names our friends will 
present - but we must be governed by circumstances in use of them- 

The junction of NPRR and St. Paul and Pacific RR is not yet finally 
located, but will probably be west of Muskoday, unless to secure more 
land it shall be made further east than has been contemplated- 

Yours very truly, 
Thomas H. Canfield, President 


Hawley received its correct name on or before April 3, 1872, and it 
was confirmed on that date by Canfield in New York in a letter to 
Hobart at Brainerd. It is unfortunate that the meeting is not on record 
giving the reason why Hawley received its name. Possibly some day in 
the future, Minnesota Historical Society will discover such a record in 
the huge amount of historic material it has received from Burlington 
Northern Railroad, but it will take years before these records are 
catalogued. In the meantime the evidence supporting Gen. Hawley as 
Hawley's benefactor must be given the most serious consideration. 
Canfield's April 3 letter: 


Dear Sir: I wrote you on the 14th instant giving the list of the names of 
towns of the Lake Superior and Puget Sound Company - since that 
time some canvassing of names has been had and today we have 
agreed upon the following names which please insert in your next 
timetable in place of those now in it. So far as the changes made, the 
others remain the same. 

Substitute Lakeside for Marion, substitute Hawley for Bethel, drop 
out Muskoday entirely and make station at junction of St. Paul and 
Pacific RR Pembina Branch with NPRR, Glyndon. ... 

With these changes made, with hope will end this question. As soon 
as convenient I think it would be well to issue new timetables with 
those names so people will get accustomed to them as soon as possible. 

Hobart replied to Canfield on April 13, and Wright sent a map of 
Hawley to George Follett on May 12, 1872. 


Dear Sir: Your letter of the third instant came duly to hand. The 
changes of names in stations as indicated will be made on the next 
timetables and tariff sheets we issue. A copy of the inclosed circular 
has been sent out to all parties concerned and I trust that we will all 
soon become familiar with the new names of stations. Herewith I send 
you our freight tariffs. 

C. T. Hobart 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
May 12, 1872 
George Follett, Esquire 
Chief Clerk 


Dear Sir: I send you by today's mail the original map of Hawley and a 
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сору of same to which you will please affix the сот ny's 1 
return to Mr. George W. Sweet of St. Paul. pany's seal and 
Yours respectfully, 
George B. Wright 


Hawley rested comfortably with its new name for only a few short 
months. The Rev. George Rodgers of Yeovil, England, visited the area 
that summer, and decided Hawley Township was the spot for the 
Yeovil Colony of English he planned to bring across the following year. 
Correspondence from November 23, 1872 to January 15, 1873, between 
Canfield and his immigration agent in England, George Sheppard, 
showed that another name change was forthcoming. Sheppard wrote, 
“I now understand that the Hawley of today is to be the Yeovil of the 
future.” Canfield answered that the township, station and postoffice 
could be changed from Hawley to Yeovil if the English desired, but 
that Hawley would remain on the plat for making deeds, 

The Yeovil Colonists arrived in March, April and May 1873, and 
George Chant, one of the colonists, was named postmaster on April 18. 
According to the records in the National Archives in Washington, D. 
C., the name of the postoffice at Hawley was changed to Yeovil on the 
same day. On January 8, 1874, John Costain, a Hawley merchant in 
partnership with John Pryor on the site of the present Thysell 
Brothers Inc., was named postmaster and Yeovil postoffice was 
сһапвеа back to Hawley permanently. Even though Chant was 
renamed postmaster only five weeks later on February 17, and held 
that position until July 20, 1885 when druggist Herbert Glaisyer 
received the honor, the name did not revert back to Yeovil. 

No correspondence exists in Canfield’s files to show why the change 
was made back to Hawley. His letters to England showed a willingness 
to have Hawley changed to Yeovil, yet according to the railroad 
timetables published during the period Hawley postoffice was named 
Yeovil, the depot continued to be called Hawley. Lillian Elsholtz, who 
wrote an article on Hawley's history in the October 13, 1927, Herald, 
explains it best -- "Dr. Rodgers suggested that their new home be 
called Yeovil and for several years mail was received here addressed 
by that name. It was rather confusing, however, to have the station 
named Hawley and the postoffice named Yeovil, and there was much 
loss of mail until finally Yeovil was dropped and both the station and 
postoffice went by the name, Hawley.” 


The Meaning Of The Word, "Hawley" 


The meaning of the word, Hawley, and the family's early history in 
England, can be found in, “House of Hawley,’ a genealogy compiled 
by Mrs. E. H. Platt, and printed August 1909 at Port Huron, Mich. A 
copy exists in the library of Minnesota Historical Society. 

HAW means “а green plat in the valley” in old Saxon spoken in 
northern England. It also means “а small field" or a garden con- 
nected with a house, a vegetable garden was a pea-haw. Chaucer used 
the word, haw-haw, for farmyard, and it also means fruit or berry of 
the hawthorne. The names - Hay, Hayes, Haynes, Hawes, Hayman, 
Haywood, and Hayward are all derivitives. Hageleigh, a town in Kent 
County, is another recognized form of Hawley. Saxons who are 
believed to have migrated to France and returned as Norman 
conquerors in 1066, returned with other forms of the Hawley name — 
AMAT Hastings, Haulay or de la Haye, de la Hagh, Hawles and 

aylea. 

LEY means a field that is laid down to grass or sward, and it can 
also mean a song. Original Saxon spelling was leaz; Scottish, lea; 
French, leigh. 

A Hawley was made baronet on March 14, 1643, by Charles I, and 
was named Lord Hawley of Donamore, County of Meath, on July 8, 
1646, by Charles I. His chief seat was Buckand House in the County of 
Somerset. Coincidentally, Somerset is the county in which Yeovil is 
located. 

The Hawley family of England, being titled, has an escutcheon or 
coat of arms. The shield has St. Andrew's Cross engrailed argent, 
meaning silver ornamented edges of curved indentations. The cross 
signifies resolution and the engrailing signifies land or earth. The 
crest above is an arm in armour signifying one fitted for great ac- 
complishments, the spear it holds was bestowed only upon a valiant 
soldier and signifies knightly service and devotion to honor. 

The French inscription on the scroll beneath the shield, "Suivez 
moi," means, “Follow me," an appropriate motto for Gen. Hawley. 
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This particular escutcheon is the coat of arms of a Hawley family in 
Derbyshire. There are variations for different English and Irish 
families. Some have a goat's head holding a sprig of holly in its mouth ; 
others have a winged thunderbolt. (From the House of Hawley.” ) 

The first Hawleys arrived in America in 1632 from Derbyshire, 
England. (Another source says they arrived at Boston in 1629). They 
included three brothers and a sister whose names were Joseph 
Hawley, Thomas Hauley, Robert Haule and Elizabeth Hawley. Joseph 
Hawley was the founder of the Connecticut line of Hawley, of which 
both Thomas Hawley Canfield and Gen. Joseph Roswell Hawley are 
descended. Joseph Hawley was born in 1603 and died in 1690 at the age 
of 87. He was married to Katherine Birdsey and they settled at 
Stratford, Conn. The family consisted of eight children, Samuel Sr., 
Joseph Jr., Elizabeth, Ebenezer, Hannah, Ephriam, John and Mary. 
Land records show that Joseph Hawley, with several others, pur- 
chased 70,000 acres of land near Stratford. As the land had to be im- 
proved to be claimed, Hawley continually obtained additional land 
throughout his life. A story of one of his descendants is told that with 
his young wife he rode a day's journey on horseback. At night she 
refused to go further, saying, We must have come to the end of the 
land.” The place was then dubbed, “Land’s End." 

Besides being a land owner, Joseph Hawley was the town clerk or 
recorder, a ship builder, a leader in the church and kept the village 
tavern. Records of 1671 show he was second highest on the tax list. 

Joseph's sons, Samuel and John were elected representatives to the 
Colonial Assembly and for 80 years and through 70 elections, a 
descendant of the Hawley family held such a position. There were 
other distinguished Hawleys in America's history. One was killed at 
the battle of Monmouth during the Revolutionary War, while another 
won honors in the Revolution and advanced through the ranks to a 
commission. One died at sea as a captain, another was a captain in the 
War of 1812, one was killed in Illinois in an Indian battle in 1832. Others 
were bankers, doctors, miners, pioneers, churchmen, railroadmen, 
merchants and millers. The Hawleys have a distinguished history, but 
Mrs. Platt, in compiling her history, cautioned against pride when she 
quoted Е. Hopkinson Smith -- “It is not always necessary to have a 
long line of gentlemen behind you, and if you haven’t any, or can’t 
trace them, a man, if he has pluck and grit can get along without 
them; but it is very comfortable to know they once existed.” 

Records show that Hawley was named after Gen. Joseph Roswell 
Hawley of Hartford, Conn., but they also show that Hawley was named 
after Thomas Hawley Canfield of Burlington, Vermont. Both men are 
descendants of the first Joseph Hawley in America through his son, 
Samuel Sr. A poll of a number of sources are heavily in favor of 
Hawley being named after Gen. Hawley, but taking a vote is not the 
way to arrive at the truth. Also, some of the sources are merely 
repeating earlier ones. 

Dan Е. Musch, regional public relations director of the Burlington 
Northern in Minneapolis, reported this information found in the 
Northern Pacific files, “The name Hawley is in honor of General 
Joseph Roswell Hawley, one of the original stockholders of the NP. 
(Wrong - named for Thomas Hawley Canfield.)”’ 

In 1920, after many years of research, Warren Upham, one time 
president of Minnesota Historical Society, published in his book, 
"Minnesota Geographic Names," the following comments-- 
“Hawley, a railway village. . . .first called Bethel, renamed in honor 
of Gen. Joseph Roswell Hawley of Connecticut, one of the original 
stockholders of the Northern Pacific. . . .” 

A check of the original stockholders of the Northern Pacific did not 
reveal Gen. Hawley's name. Mrs. Marian Hawley Coudert of Hart- 
ford, Conn., a daughter of Gen. Hawley, wrote on January 28, 1971, 
that she had never been aware of Hawley, Minn., nor of her father's 
connection with the Northern Pacific. Despite these discouraging 
reports, the evidence does show that Hawley is named after Gen. 
Hawley. Perhaps someday a Minnesota Historical Society manuscript 
analyst will find among the Northern Pacific papers an official record 
or letter stating that Hawley was named for Gen. Hawley, or for 


, Thomas Hawley Canfield, or for another of the Hawley family. But 


based on the reasons listed below, it is the conclusion of the writer that 
Hawley was named in honor of Gen. Hawley, and that any new 
material discovered concerning the subject will support this con- 
clusion. 


(1) News clipping, March 2, 1872, of the Red River Gazette naming 
Gen. Hawley. This was the Gazette circulated by L. H. Tenney and 
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New York 
March 15, 1872 


B. C. Linsley, Esq. 
Brainerd, Minn. 


Dear Sir: At Crow Wing and Partridge Rivers the land is already and 
you can go on with depots as soon as you please - the same at 
Muskoday, now called Bethel in Hobart's timetable - where Reno's 
Camp was in August at first crossing of Buffalo. 


Between March 21 and March 29 the name situation became more 
confusing, and the railroad junction appeared to be moving location 
with every letter. Canfield had no control of where the junction would 
go, of course, because that was the decision of the St. Paul and Pacific 
officials who apparently could not make up the minds at this point. 
Canfield added to the confusion by apparently designating Muskoda as 
Muskoday in his March 23 letter, but returned to the Hawley site for 
Muskoday in a March 29 letter. Two letters to George B. Wright, and 
telegrams to Sen. Windom and C.T.Hobart illustrate the state of flux : 


New York 
March 21, 1872 
G. W. Wright 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dear Sir: Muskoday is alright as far as name being fixed for now. L. 
H. Tenney & Company, which is Tenney at Duluth and Turner at the 
Chicago Advance have made contract with land department to sell 12 
townships... . . . They are publishing the Red River Gazette and 
advertising in every direction the Red River Colony which is there and 
advertising Muskoday - they may attempt to start new town - all this 
keep to yourself and keep your eye on the gun. Arrange at St. Paul and 
Pacific RR to know instantly as soon as junction is fixed. 


New York 
March 23, 1872 
George В. Wright 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dear Sir: As soon as Tenney’s advertisements are understood, parties 
will flock there and squat on all the sections - we now have called this 
place, Muskoday, and Hobart has it so on his timetable, although I had 
intended to call the other place, Muskoday, at Reno’s Camp. You will 
be able to find out from Mr. Becker how the matter progresses. 


New York 
March 26, 1872 
Honorable William Windom 
Washington, D.C. 


If Averill cannot fix land office as far west as Muskoday then have it at 
Audubon which is near and just west of Oak Lake and under no con- 
sideration at Detroit. 

Thomas H. Canfield 


New York 
March 29, 1872 
C. T. Hobart 
Supt., Brainerd, Minn. 
Name the junction with Pembina branch, Glyndon, and where 
Bethel now is, Muskoday. 
Thomas H. Canfield 


++++ + 


Another man confused was Luman Н. Tenney whose job was to sell 
the land by whatever name it was called. He wrote to Canfield on 
March 29, 1872 


Dear Sir: Has the Junction been definitely located and if so, what is to 
be its name, Muskoday or Glyndon? How are you pleased with our 
Gazette and posters? Can you suggest any improvement on our 
methods of working? Shall be glad to adopt any improvements that 
you may point out to us. 
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New York 
March 29, 1872 
Messrs. L. H. Tenney and Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Theline from St. Cloud to St. Vincent you have too near to Detroit - I 
have corrected it from Sauk Centre - it was not near enough to Red 
River - also put down Otter Tail Lake, which is well known and im- 
portant. 

The Square representing your colony extends east a trifle too far - 
There is no such place as Lockport. Ft. Abercrombie must be the place 
mentioned. 

Yours respectfully in haste, 
Thomas H. Canfield 


On March 31 Canfield wrote a letter from New York to Gen. A. B. 

Nettleton in Philadelphia explaining his choice of the name Muskoday. 
Dear Sir: Mr. Billings desires me to write you in respect to the name 
given to place of the crossing of the Buffalo, viz, **Muskoday," - 
_ This is where the NPRR strikes the Buffalo River, and which I had 
intended to call Buffalo - but upon examining the post office register, 
found the name had already been appropriated in Minnesota and 
hence could not be used again. 

Itherefore found what the Indian name for buffalo was, and from an 
intelligent and educated half-breed, got it abbreviated, so as to make 
an easy pronouncing name as above. Billings has given me your list of 
names, many of which are very good and we will probably use- 

There will be towns enough to use up all the names our friends will 
present - but we must be governed by circumstances in use of them- 

The junction of NPRR and St. Paul and Pacific RR is not yet finally 
located, but will probably be west of Muskoday, unless to secure more 
land it shall be made further east than has been contemplated- 

Yours very truly, 
Thomas H. Canfield, President 


Hawley received its correct name on or before April 3, 1872, and it 
was confirmed on that date by Canfield in New York in a letter to 
Hobart at Brainerd. It is unfortunate that the meeting is not on record 
giving the reason why Hawley received its name. Possibly some day in 
the future, Minnesota Historical Society will discover such a record in 
the huge amount of historic material it has received from Burlington 
Northern Railroad, but it will take years before these records are 
catalogued. In the meantime the evidence supporting Gen. Hawley as 
Hawley's benefactor must be given the most serious consideration. 
Canfield's April 3 letter: 


Dear Sir: I wrote you on the 14th instant giving the list of the names of 
towns of the Lake Superior and Puget Sound Company - since that 
time some canvassing of names has been had and today we have 
agreed upon the following names which please insert in your next 
timetable in place of those now in it. So far as the changes made, the 
others remain the same. 

Substitute Lakeside for Marion, substitute Hawley for Bethel, drop 
out Muskoday entirely and make station at junction of St. Paul and 
Pacific RR Pembina Branch with NPRR, Glyndon. ... 

With these changes made, with hope will end this question. As soon 
as convenient I think it would be well to issue new timetables with 
those names so people will get accustomed to them as soon as possible. 

Hobart replied to Canfield on April 13, and Wright sent a map of 
Hawley to George Follett on May 12, 1872. 


Dear Sir: Your letter of the third instant came duly to hand. The 
changes of names in stations as indicated will be made on the next 
timetables and tariff sheets we issue. A copy of the inclosed circular 
has been sent out to all parties concerned and I trust that we will all 
soon become familiar with the new names of stations. Herewith I send 


‘ou our freight tariffs. 
п C. T. Hobart 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
May 12, 1872 


George Follett, Esquire 
Chief Clerk 


Dear Sir: I send you by today's mail the original map of Hawley and a 


plete a homestead settlement. _ 
| COLONY TOWNS. 


Owing to the frequent misunderstandings 
between us and the Land Department of the 
Northern Pacific Road relative to the perma- 
nent names of the Colony towns, we have 
have made some mis-announcements that must 
have been as puzzling to our readers as they 
have been annoying to ourselves. What we 
now understand to be the final baptismal cere- 
mony has been solemnly celebrated, and, there- 
. fore, we are confident that hereafter we shall 
not be disturbed in our nomenclature. 

The town where the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road first crosses the Buffalo River will be 
known hereafter by the name of HAWLEY in- 
stead of Muskoday. The new name is given 
in honor of that excellent soldier and eminent 
citizen, Ex-Gov. Hawley of Connecticut. This 
place is already laid out,and will undoubtedly 
be the flourishing center of a rich farming 
district. 

The name given to the proposed turn at the 
juncture of the St. Paul and Pacific with the 
Northern Pacific Railroad is GLYNDON. This 
г Will be the main town of the Colony, and bids 
jy fair in time to assume the proportions of a city. 
a lts admirable position with reference to con- 
& trolling trade, both of the West and North, to- 
+ gether with its communication with the East 
p through Duluth, and with the South and East 
» through St. Paul, will be sure to attract the 
e attention of keen-sighted business men, and 
p give it a speedy and permanent growth. 

» Тһе 8t. Paul and Pacific will soon give direct 
3, Eon with the settlements in the British 
e Possessions of Manitoba, that now number 
ч old m ng over 20,000 people. ‘These are very 
ore and prosperous communities which have 
n until lately wagoned all their supplies from 
i- St. Paul. Within a year or so, the St. Paul 
т: and Pacific, together with us M . Pau 
v^ Red River, have opened е шен оа. Ше 
- а better communica- 
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A March 1872 news clipping of Ten 
the name change from Muskoday to Hawi 
in the Northern Pacific scrapbooks now i 
Reproduction here is double the size of the 
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{> Will the recipients of the Red Rive, 
Gazette oblige us by placing it in the hands о. 
any friend who might be interested. __ ч 

FACTS ABOUT MINNESOTA, 
CLIMATE. 


The climate of Minnesota.is in many res 
pects dissimilar to that of other norther 
States. The state is equidistant from th 
oceans, and is therefore but litt'e affected b; 
oceanic influences. Its summer mean tem 
perature (70.69) coincides with that of centra 
Wisconsin, southern Pennsylvania, and cei 
tral New Jersey. Its winter mean temperatur 
(16.19) is that of northern Wisconsin, th 
southern limit of Canada East, central Ve 
mont and New Hampshire, and northeaster 
Maine. lts spring mean temperature (45.6 
is the same as that of northern Illinois, sout: 
ern Michigan, Massachusetts and Rhoc 
Island. The autumn temperature (49.59). 
similar to that of northern Wisconsin, nort, 
ern New York, New Hampshire and southe: 
Maine. Its mean yearly temperature (44.6% 
oincides with that of central Wisconsin, Micl 
gan, central New York,southern Vermont, Ne 
Hampshire and Maine. Thus it will be se 
that the temperature has an annual ran 
from the summer heat of southern Ohio a 
southern Pennsylvania to the winter cold 
Montreal. 

The inference almost invariably dra» 
from the above, that the winters of MEET 
must be seasons of terrible storms, deep sna 
and trying cold, is, happily, not justified | 
the facts. The dry atmosphere does not p 
mit a heavy fall of snow such as is expr 
enced in moister latitudes. Long, drivi 
storms of snow are almost unknown, and r 
seldom falls during the winter months, * 
mercury ranges from ten to thirty degr 
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Company, and the clipping was found in the Northern Pacific 
scrapbooks now in possession of Minnesota Historical Society. 


(2) Book, “History of the Northern Pacific,” by Eugene V. Smalley 
published in 1883 by G. B. Putnam's Sons, New York, Page 324 = 
"Further west is Perham, named in honor of the first president of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. . . and Hawley, which commemorates ап 
excursion of Gen. Joseph R. Hawley of Connecticut to the Red River 
country in 1872 (1871 is correct date), made as a journalist, in com- 
pany with a party of famous men of that profession — among them 
Bayard Taylor and Charles A. Dana." 

(3) Letter, in the Jay Cooke Collection in Philadelphia addressed to 
Canfield from author E. V. Smalley, requesting Canfield's personal 
attention to the official biography of the NPRR that he (Smalley) has 
been commissioned to write. Smalley wants to make certain that his 
information is correct regarding the founding years. 


(4) Thomas Hawley Canfield had ample opportunity to deny that 
both the Red River Gazette and E. V. Smalley's book were wrong in 
naming General Hawley. No information has been found showing 
Canfield made such a denial. If it existed it should have been found in 
the LS & PS Company letter files catalogued early in 1971 by Min- 
nesota Historical Society. 

(5) The excursion of Eastern journalists puts Gen. Hawley at the site 
of Hawley, Minn., on August 6, 1871. He was a Civil War general, a war 
hero, publisher of an important newspaper, past president of the 
Republican national convention, and a past governor of Connecticut. He 
was a prominent national figure at the time Hawley received its name 
on April 3, 1872. 

(6) Gen. Hawley was a war hero and prominent figure in New 
England where the Red River Colony Company was recruiting people 
tosettle here. His name would have added appeal. 

(7) Street names in Hawley. There were 12 named streets on the 
original plat of Hawley, seven of which exist today. These run east and 
west. Starting from the north they are: 

Reno -- Major Reno surveyed the NP line through Hawley in August 
1871 and camped here. 

Elizabeth -- There has been at least one Elizabeth Hawley in every 
generation since the first Elizabeth came to America with her brother, 
Joseph, in 1629 (or 1632). 

Joseph -- could be named after the first Joseph Hawley but it also 
could be named after Gen. Hawley. 

Hartford -- the home city of Gen. Joseph Roswell Hawley is the name 
of the street running parallel to Joseph Street in Hawley. 

Main and Front are the next streets followed by 

Hobart -- C. T. Hobart of Brainerd was superintendent of the eastern 
division of the Northern Pacific and he made out the timetables during 
the period in which Hawley was named. 

The next three street names no longer exist. They are Johnson, 
Meigs and Keith. Johnson is now U.S. Highway 10 and is called Valley 
Street. Edwin F. Johnson was a friend of Canfield and was one of the 
men, along with Canfield, who originated the idea of building the 
Northern Pacific. Keith was an NP surveyor. Meigs is believed to have 
been a surveyor. 

(8) General Hawley was a distant relative of Thomas Hawley 
Canfield. If the town of Hawley is named after a relative of Canfield, 
as some sources say, General Hawley passes this qualification. 

(9) Letter written by Canfield turning down a request to have a hotel 
named after him. The letter was found in the Private Letterbook of T. 
H. Canfield, covering the period from April 26, 1865, to September 11, 
ШАШ is now in the possession of Minnesota Historical Society. It 
reads: 

120 Broadway, N.Y. 
March 7, 1871 
William B. Blackwell & Co. 
Ogden, Utah Territory 


Dear Sir: 

Yours of the 24th asking permission to name the new hotel at 
Kalama after me. In reply I would express my thanks for the com- 
pliment, but must adhere to a rule long ago adopted by myself to allow 
nothing to be named after me - I have refused to have steamboats, 
locomotives, towns, and even Kalama (Washington) itself named 
after me, and as much as I would be pleased to accommodate you, 
must insist upon my uniform rule in such cases. 

I am bound up in the success of what I believe to be the great en- 
terprise of the age, and will work night and day for its success, 
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believing in so doing I am fulfilling the destiny I wa nt into the 
world to fulfill and that I am opening the way for conferring upon my 
fellow men who are now struggling not only in this country, but in 
Europe, for a home for themselves and families, and all the blessings 
and comforts of liberty and independence. 

These and the results which will flow from the completion of the 
NPRR, are reward and honor enough for me in the consciousness of 
having rendered my feeble efforts in bringing about the result, without 
having my name in any way publicly identified with it. I am perfectly 
satisfied to have others reap the fame and glory, and their names go 
down to posterity. I have no desire for such public notoriety, my 
greatest wish being the success and future prosperity of the 
magnificient enterprise - with that secured I am satisfied to go into 
obscurity. 

Such are my feelings. 

I will however name your hotel if you desire. Call it “Тһе Kazano 
Hotel - pronounced Kaz-a-no, who was the great chief of the Chinook 
Indians who inhabited that country. Do not adopt the French 
adulteration **Cazenone" which some might advise to substitute. 
Adhere to the pure Indian “Kazona”’, with this you will succeed. 

Iam very truly yours, 
Thomas H. Canfield 


Thomas Hawley Canfield, 
The Man Who Named Hawley 


The preceding letter is an appropriate introduction for a short 
biography of Thomas Hawley Canfield, the man who named the 
townsite of Hawley. As president of Lake Superior and Puget Sound 
Company, it was one of the duties of Canfield to name the new towns 
along the route of the Northern Pacific. Canfield believed strongly in 
the future success of the townsite of Hawley and his correspondence 
regarding Hawley during this early period ranked with that con- 
cerning Moorhead and Brainerd, the two biggest cities between 
Duluth and the Red River. 

With this belief in Hawley's future, he named it after a relative to 
perpetuate a branch of his family. At the same time modesty forbade 
him to honor the other side of his family even though he had the power 
and influence to place a town named Canfield in every state between 
Minnesota and the West Coast. 

Canfield was one of America's outstanding railroad builders, but his 
reluctance to have his name perpetuated and his desire to withdraw to 
the wings when credit was recorded, undoubtedly cost him a more 
prominent spot in history - a position he deserved. His modesty placed 
him in the shadows of James J. Hill; but his record places him with the 
nation's empire builders. 

A history of Thomas Hawley Canfield is a history of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad's origin. Canfield was one of the 12 original 
stockholders in the NP and first president of Lake Superior and Puget 
Sound Company which made the first plat of Hawley in 1872 

He was born at Arlington, Vermont, on March 29, 1822, the son of 
Mary Ann Hawley and Nathan Canfield. His great great grandfather 
on his mother's side, was Capt. Jehiel Hawley who remained loyal to 
King George III in the Revolutionary War. Jehiel died in 1877 on Lake 
Champlain while fleeing to Canada. On his father's side Thomas H. 
Canfield's grandfather, Nathan Canfield, also was an important figure 
at Arlington who remained loyal to the Colonies during the 
Revolutionary. 

Canfield began schooling at BurrSeminary in Manchester, Vermont, 
in 1833, later attended Troy Episcopal Institute and studied civil 
engineering at Union College in Schenectady, but quit to begin far- 
ming at the age of 18 after his father's death. In 1844 he moved to 
Williston, Vermont, became a merchant and married Elizabeth 
Chittenden, great granddaughter of Vermont's governor, Thomas 
Chittenden. She died in 1848 and he married Caroline Hopkins. They 
had two sons and three daughters — Emily, John, Henry, Marion, 
Flora and Thomas Hawley Jr. (Thomas Sr.'s sister, Marion, married 
the Rev. Fletcher J. Hawley and their son was named Thomas Can- 
field Hawley). 

Canfield moved to Burlington, Vermont, in 1847, to become one of 
the leaders in the wholesale merchandising and shipping firm of 
Follett and Bradley. Burlington was a center for farm products 
shipped to Boston and New York. It was located on Lake Champlain 
and products were shipped by steamboat. The firm of Bradley and 


Canfield became involved in building two railroads from Boston 
and several other small railroads, and because of his experience Я 
merchandising, steamboat shipping and railroad building, Canfiel 
was elected superintendent and later president of Rutland & 
Washington Railroad. He soon became noted as a farsighted 
executive, and among his innovations was daily train service 
established between New York and Montreal. 

Canfield became interested in trade between the East Coast and 
Midwest and helped establish the Northern Transportation Steamship 
Line between Ogdensburgh, N.Y., and Chicago. He then became 
acquainted with Edwin F. Johnson, one of the most experienced 
railroad engineers in America who helped construct the Erie Canal in 
1836. Johnson talked of building a railroad across northern United 
States, and Canfield, then 30, became so interested in the idea that he 
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баа 4 m $ one of his life goals. 
anfield and his partners, with Johnson as chief engin 

built the Chicago, St. Paul and Fond du Lac Railroad (now Chicago 
and Northwestern), but their plan of building a northern railroad to 
the Pacific was opposed by Secretary of War Jefferson Davis, who 
wanted a more southerly route. A survey team of George McClellan 
and Isaac Stevens was sent to explore a route. Result was that Mc- 
Clellan reported the north route unfavorable while Stevens thought 


one could succeed, The Panic of 1857 and Civil War stopped plans. 


At the start of the war, Washington, D.C., was blockaded by Rebel 


forces, with the exception of the Baltimore and Ohi i i 
5, 1 io Railroad 
Canfield was called on to operate until the blockade was lifted ni 
ung the war, Josiah Perham of Maine had received a charter to 
е “Peoples Railroad” from Maine to the Pacific. His idea was 


t no person would own more than one share of stock and pr 
pth Bethe mortgaged. He abandoned this impractical idea, and got a 
new “Northern Pacific” land grant charter from Pres. Lincoln in 1864, 
He lacked funds to start construction, however, and transferred his 
charter to R. D. Rice of Maine, J. Gregory Smith of Vermont and 
Benjamin P. Cheney of Boston. They made Canfield a director and 
general agent. > а > 1 
Canfield’s plan, to seek aid from Congress with which to build the 
railroad, was defeated in 1866 and 1867 by the strong interests of the 
Union and Central Pacific Railroads. To get an extension on the 
charter, which would expire in two years, and to give the Northern 
Pacific a more national appearance, Canfield conceived an idea which 
eventually brought success — he organized a syndicate of 12 men, 
holding prominent positions in leading railroads, to become the 12 
stockholders in the company. This idea became reality in January 
1867. 


The following syndicate members organized the Northern Pacific Railroad 
in January 1867 in New York City: | 

1. Gregory Smith of St. Albans, Vermont, president of Central Vermont 
Railroad. 

Richard D. Rice of Augusta, Maine, president of Maine Central Railroad. 
Thomas Hawley Canfield of Burlington, Vermont. 

William B. Ogden of Chicago. Illinois, president of Chicago & Northwestern 
ailroad. 

Robert H. Berdell of New York, president of Erie Railroad. 

Danforth М. Barney of New York, president of Wells, Fargo and Company. 
Ashbel H. Barney of New York, president of United States Express 
Company. 

Benjamin P. Cheney of Boston, president of United States and Canada 
xpress Company. 

William G. Fargo of Buffalo, N.Y., vice president of New York Central 
ailroad and president of American Express Company. 

George W. Cass of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, president of Pittsburgh. Fort 
Wayne & Chicago Railroad. 

J. Edgar Thompson of Philadelphia, president of Pennsylvania Railroad 
Edward Reilley of Lancaster, Pennsylvania 

Others who purchased stock at a later date were Jay Cooke & Company of 
hiladelphia, Charles B. Wright and Thomas A. Scott of Philadelphia; 
Frederick Billings of Woodstock, Vermont; William Windom and William S. 
King of Minnesota 


Canfield was then made general superintendent of the company and 
Johnson, chief engineer. While they were making explorations of the 
best routes for the railroad, opponents in Congress attempted to stop 
the project by trying to prevent an extension of the charter, break up 
the line into smaller railroads, defeat any government subsidy and 
destroy the charter. In the winter of 1868-69, Canfield persuaded 
Congress to amend the charter to allow the company to mortgage its 
property and issue construction bonds (a subsidy was defeated). Then 
the prominent Jay Cooke and Company banking house entered the 
picture as the agent to market the bonds and handle the railroad's 
finances. Congress extended the time limit for start of the road's 
construction to July 4, 1870, and construction started February 15, 
1870, at Thomsons Junction west of Duluth. 

y One snag delayed the start before then -- the insistence of Jay Cooke 
in May 1869, that his agents personally examine the proposed route 
before it started. Two groups were organized -- one to start from the 
Pacific Coast, the other from Lake Superior. Canfield went with the 
Pacific group; W. Milnor Roberts, an engineer, represented Jay 
Cooke. Also in the group was William G. Moorhead.. They started east 
from Walla Walla, Wash., by horseback on July 20 with provisions to 
last 30 days. The expedition was stopped near Helena by Indian 
trouble, and the army decided it would be impossible to get them 
through Sioux country while Sitting Bull was in the area. Cook’s 
representatives said they had seen enough of the country to be 
satisfied so the group took stages south to the Union Pacific line, and 
returned to New York after an absence of three months. The Lake 
Superior group, also gave a favorable report and Cooke approved the 
start of construction. Roberts estimated that the road's construction 
would cost $85,277,000, but that the land grants were worth four times 
that much. Canfield was named president of Lake Superior and Puget 


Sound Company when that company was put into operation after 
railroad construction began. 

Canfield encouraged railroad directors to take land 30 miles apart 
alongtherailroad and develop prosperous farms to show by fact the 
worth of the Northern Pacific country. Canfield selected 3,000 acres 
for himself and built a farm on the southwest side of Lake Park, and 
selected another 2,500 acres, in Cuba Township three miles north of 
Lake Park, for his brother-in-law, the Rev. Fletcher J. Hawley. He 


wanted land where the forest and lake region of Minnesota met the 
prairies of the Red River Valley. Canfield operated a diversified grain 
and blooded stock farm, voted Republican and attended the Episcopal 
Church. He furnished half the money for the church at Brainerd and 
furnished the sites for the churches at Lake Park, Moorhead, 
Bismarck and Kalama, Wash. He died at his Lake Park farm on 
January 18, 1897, and was survived by his wife and four children. 


0000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 


Gen. Joseph Roswell Hawley 
Soldier, Statesman, Journalist 


Joseph Roswell Hawley was a man of many professions. He was a 
teacher, lawyer, journalist, general, political leader, governor, 
congressman, senator and orator. Although his ancestors came from 
New England, Hawley was born October 31, 1826 at Stewartville, 
North Carolina where his father was a merchant before becoming a 
Baptist minister. His father was the Rev. Francis Hawley, a staunch 
anti-slavery man who undoubtedly influenced his son's career. Gen. 
Hawley's mother was Mary McLeod, of Scottish ancestry and a native 
of North Carolina. Gen. Hawley was an eighth generation descendant 
of the first Joseph Hawley who came to America from Parwick, 
Derbyshire, England. The line goes from Joseph through Samuel, 
Captain Joseph, Ebenezer, Ebenezer 2, Asa and the Rev. Francis. 

The Reverend Hawley returned to New England with his family in 
1837, settling at Hartford, Conn. Young Joseph attended Hartford 
Grammer School, and in 1842 enrolled at the seminary in Cazenovia, 
N.Y., when his parents moved there. He entered Hamilton College at 
Clinton, N.Y., where he was graduated with honors in 1847 and 
acquired the reputation as a speaker and debater. He also was con- 
sidered athletic at the school. After graduation he taught school in 
winters and studied law. He returned to Hartford in 1849, continued his 
law studies, and formed a law partnership in May 1849 with John 
Hooker of Farmington. 

The anti-slavery ideas of his father now came forth. He joined the 
Free Soil Party and became its city chairman in 1851. The party 
campaigned for free soil, free speech, free labor and free men. He 
wrote for Free Soil papers, spoke at all possible meetings, fought the 
Know Nothing Party which opposed “foreigners” such as Irish and 
Catholics, and worked to unite all parties opposed to slavery. The 
result was the formation of the Republican party of Connecticut. The 
meeting was held February 4, 1856, in Hawley’s office. Among those 
present were Gideon Welles who became Secretary of the Navy under 
Pres. Abraham Lincoln. 

In 1856 Hawley spent three months campaigning for John C. 
Fremont, the famous explorer who was the Republican party’s first 
candidate for president. Hawley was recognized as one of the best 
Speakers of the campaign and the tour helped lay the foundation for 
his own political career. The Republicans campaigned for “free soil, 
free speech and Fremont,” and were called the “Black Republicans" 


by opponents. James Buchanan, the Democrat candidate won the 
election, with Fremont a close second and ex-President James 
Fillmore, running for the Know-Nothings, a poor third. Fremont 
united voters of the North and West more than any previous candidate 
and party lines were drawn closer to the Mason-Dixon line. 

Hawley was so taken by the excitement of politics after this cam- 
paign, that he abandoned his law practice, which had been increasing 
rapidly, and turned to journalism. He became editor of the Hartford 
Evening Press, and invited in two partners, Charles Dudley Warner 
and Stephen A. Hubbard. Within three years the paper was on a paying 
basis and recognized as the leading newspaper of the state Republican 
party. 

Stephen Walkley of Southington, Conn., who served in Gen. 
Hawley’s regiment during the war, made these comments about 
Hawley’s actions during Lincoln’s first presidential campaign. “In the 
Lincoln campaign of 1860, J. R. Hawley was making a political speech. 
Some Southern orators had declared that if Lincoln was elected, the 
South would secede. Alluding to this, Mr. Hawley said, ‘You may ask 
in view of this threat, is it safe to elect Lincoln? Gentlemen, it is 
always safe to do right.’ 

“This sentence," said Walkley, “has often been my inspiration in 
hours of perplexity. It led me to enlist in his regiment. While there, the 
nature of my duties sometimes placed me in such relations that I saw 
him entirely off his guard. I was struck by the consistency with which 
he lived out that idea. In public or in private, when considering a 
course of action, his first question was not what is polite but what is 
right? That characteristic caused some alienations from those who 
placed a high value on prudence in politics, but looking over his whole 
life as I have seen it, it seems to me his glory and his crown.” 

On April 12, 1861, the first gun of the Civil War was fired at 4:30 a.m. 
against the federal garrison at Ft. Sumter, S.C., and President 
Lincoln immediately issued a call for 75,000 volunteers to fight the 
Rebels. It was the beginning of another career for Joseph R. Hawley 
who would emerge with the nickname, Fighting Joe Hawley. 


News of the Ft. Sumter bombardment reached Hawley via the 
telegraph wire of his newspaper, and when the call for volunteers was 
received on April 13, Joe Hawley, 34, was the first man in the state of 
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Connecticut to volunteer. Not only that but he also organized his own 
fighting force — Rifle Company A of the First Connecticut Volunteers. 
He personally secured rifles from the Sharps factory at Hartford and 
the company was organized and accepted within 26 hours by Governor 
Buckingham. On April 17 Hawley gave a rousing speech at a mass 
meeting held in Hartford, and the following day he was commissioned 
captain of his company. More than four and a half years later he 
returned as a brevet major general, had taken part in 13 battles and 
had been cited for gallant and meritorious service during the war. 

Before Hawley left for service, he is believed to have written this 
editorial which appeared in the Press: “Upon President Lincoln and 
his cabinet an awful responsibility rests. The energy and daring of the 
traitors will not leave them idle. They must go forward -- behind them 
is only infamy. The world looks on and history waits to make up her 
record -- let them decide that at whatever cost of money and life, 
Freedom shall become free and undisputed master of the whole field, 
and the work will be done. Satisfy the people that there is to be no 
imbecility at the head, no faltering, no retreat - that the high, glorious 
and indomitable purpose of our revolutionary fathers rules at 
Washington, and men ready to fight for Liberty and the Flag will 
answer the summons at the instant by tens of thousands. Connecticut 
looks at her revolutionary record, repeats her ‘Qui transtulit sustinet’ 
and is ready." 

Hawley's first action was at the disastrous First Battle of Bull Run 
fought July 21, 1861, in Virginia near Washington, D.C. The Union 
forces, commanded by General Irvin McDowell, were defeated by the 
South and General Pierce Gustave Toutant Beauregard. The battle 
was regarded as a picnic in the country by Union supporters. 
Carriages and wagons transported congressmen and their ladies to 
the scene which started well for the Union but ended in a disastrous 
rout back to Washington. Rifle Company A retreated in good order, 
however, and Captain Hawley was specially mentioned for his good 
conduct on the field by General Erastus D. Keys, commander of the 
brigade. Hawley's three month's enlistment ended the following day 
and he was mustered out. He was then appointed major by Governor 
Buckingham, and together with Colonel Alfred H. Terry, raised the 
Seventh Regiment of Connecticut Volunteers. Hawley was mustered 
into the regiment with the rank of lieutenant colonel on September 21, 
1861. 

Hawley discussed in a letter the recruiting situation when the 
regiment was nearly completed. “The trouble is the multiplicity of 
captains. There are men enough enlisted in the state, but they are split 
up into 50 or 60 fragments of companies. I wish that men could be 
enlisted after the style of the regular service, and - as they build Dutch 
ships - by the mile - cutting off the requisite lengths.” 

Hawley's regiment sailed for South Carolina, and after the fleet 
shelled Ft. Walker on St. Phillip's Island, the Rebels surrendered and 
Hawley's men went ashore. He wrote on November 9, 1861, “I am 
sitting on a log in the open field near the Fort. On its parapet walk the 
sentinels of the Rhode Island Third. Around me are the ships, 
barracks, etc all more or less shattered by shell and shot. Near the 
shore are about 40 sails. About the large open field the soldiers are 
drilling, resting, cooking, reading, writing, teaming, etc. It is as warm 
as June. There is scarcely a white man left on the island. The Negroes 
are jolly and after the first inquiring look, greet us with great 
pleasure, run to bring water, and are wonderfully hearty in crying, 
‘God bless you, Moss’r.’ Their masters told them to ‘dodge’ when we 
came; that we would take them to Cuba and work them on Sundays 
and all and keep them in dungeons, but they would not believe it.” 

The regiment campaigned along the South Carolina coast during the 
Port Royal expedition where Hawley saw service at Morris Island and 
Ft. Wagner. In December 1861 Hawley’s men were part of the force 
that occupied Beaufort in the Port Royal campaign. He complained of 
the conditions which prevented training the men ina letter written to his 
friend, Charles Dudley Warner at Hartford: 


“Апа what time have we to make men better: Our seven companies 
here number about 660, officers and all, 115 are on the sick list (about 
25 more out of the three companies at Braddock’s Point are sick also), 
that leaves 545. It takes 67 to do camp guard duty. When they come off 
they are generally excused for 24 hours, so that practically there are 
134 оп guard. From two to 15 are in the guard tent for petty offenses. ‚оп 
ап average a dozen on fatigue duty about camp, six to eight cutting 
and hauling wood, eight to 10 regularly detailed as boatmen, five or six 
as clerks and orderlies about the various headquarters, etc. Take out 
the cook’s helpers also. They send 100 off on the advance guard or 


picket for 24 hours every fourth day; then take from 150 to 300 every 
day for work on the fortifications, etc., and how many are left for drill? 
And yet our regiment makes fine progress in spite of it all.” 

The regiment next helped capture Ft. Pulaski after a four month’s 
siege and garrisoned there. On January 20, 1862, Terry, who later 
gained fame in the Indian Wars of the midwest, was promoted to 
general and Hawley was given command of the regiment and 
promoted to colonel. “From that day to this,” said the Hartford 
Courant, the Seventh has been known as the ‘Hawley Regiment’ and 
the bond of friendship between him and the boys has often been 
exhibited in the warm welcome and affectionate greetings with which 
he was received when attending its reunions.” 

The Courant continued, “Colonel Hawley commanded the regiment 
in the battles of James Island and Pocotaligo and in the Braman ex- 
pedition to Florida. On January 12, 1863, he wrote from Hilton Head, 
S.C., to Warner about orders to go to Fernandina, Florida. 

“1 feel rather sad after all at going for I would much rather be in 
Burnside’s army (Major General Ambrose Everett Burnside). Fact 
is, Charley, I live to lead a regiment, it’s a beautiful power and I 
wouldn’t part with my memories of James Island and Pocotaligo, 
especially the latter, for any wealth. At Pocotaligo the regiment was 
so beautifully obedient and brave that it fairly brings the tears into my 
eyes to think of it.” 

In January 1863 he commanded the post at Fernandina, Fla., and on 
March 4, 1863, he wrote again to Warner: “I’ve been four times in 
regular battle besides many times under skirmishing fire, etc. and 
have always managed to keep a stiff upper lip though sometimes 
‘badly skeered.’ 

In April he took part in an unsuccessful attempt to capture 
Charleston, S.C., and in September Hawley again was in an attempt 
to capture the city where the war began. On September 4 he was in 
charge of 1,100 infantry and 10 to 12 light pieces of artillery which 
attacked Fort Wagner. He described the battle to his father in a letter 
written September 7 at Morris Island, S.C., on the morning the fort 
fell. 

“Оиг approaches or zigzag ditches with the earth thrown out toward 
the fort, steadily advanced. At daybreak I had to draw back my 
guards so that they might not be injured by our own guns, and the final 
bombardment began, with about 15 heavy rifles from 100 to 300 
pounders and 15 or 18 mortars with many smaller guns to assist. Our 
fire soon silenced Wagner and not a rebel was visible. We could look in 
safety except as to prematurely exploding shells from our own guns in 
our rear. The Ironsides lay less than half a mile on our right throwing 
her shells. It was magnificent. Our own shells passed scarcely 30 feet 
above our heads -- many of them we could see going along — and 
dashed into the great sand heaps of Wagner, exploding, sending up 
red flashes, dark earth, white sand and volumes of whiter smoke, 
while the ground shivered with thunder. 

“I could narrate volumes of interesting incidents -- horrible, sen- 
timental -- patriotic, etc. Our trenches ran through an old quarantine 
graveyard -- striking old coffins and unearthing our own men buried 
after the fights of July 11 and 18.” Speaking of the artillery he said, 
“You would be astonished at its accuracy. At 2% miles he would hit 
your little house half the time, allowing for many shells which burst on 
the way, and in spite of varying powder and gusty wind.” 

In February 1864 Col. Hawley commanded a brigade under General 
Truman Seymour in the battle of Olustee, Fla, where the loss of the 
Union Army was 38 percent. Hawley’s regiment was equipped with the 
Spencer breech-loading rifle, an effective arm in the hands of the men, 
and which had been selected by Colonel Hawley in 1863. After the 
battle of Olustee, he was recommended for promotion for “gallant 
conduct on the field of battle.” 

Colonel Hawley saw heavy action in the battle of Olustee, on 
February 20, 1864, which began when Gen. Quincy Adams Gillmore 
sent a force under General Seymour to the west of Jacksonville. The 
battle ended in disaster and Hawley and the Connecticut Seventh were 
sent in against superior forces. The Seventh gave three cheers for 
Colonel Hawley, hurled back the enemy and then covered the retreat. 
Hawley described the battle to his father in a letter written February 
28 from Jacksonville: 

“Just at this moment, this beautiful, bright, still Sabbath afternoon, 
where I am sitting, it is difficult to really believe that there are 6,000 or 
7,000 troops near me; that one week ago yesterday we fought one of the 
severest battles of the war, and that we have since been occupied with 
arapid and guarded but not disorderly retreat, and the fortification of 
this place. 


“Оп the night of Feb. sth and the morning of the 6th, a force of 4,000 
to vh of E about 200 were cavalry, 400 or so mounted infantry 
and 16 pieces of field artillery, sailed from Hilton Head for the St. 
Johns River. Landing at Jacksonville we advanced slowly to San- 
derson, about 36 miles westward, our mounted infantry and cavalry 
pushing on to within two miles of Lake City and finding the enemy in 
force, it fell back. We all went back eight miles to Barber's on the 
south prong of the St. Mary's and waited five or six days, our tran- 
sportation and provisions being insufficient. On our advance we 
captured seven pieces of artillery and stores of. considerable value, the 
inferior force of the enemy retreating rapidly. While we waited at 
Barber's, the enemy gathered his forces from western Florida and 
Georgia. On the morning of the 20th we started for Lake city. The 
campaign will not bear military ciriticism; it was in violation of the 
soundest, plainest military rules. 

"After marching about 12 miles our advance met a few of the rebel 
cavalry. The 7th Connecticut, numbering about 350, (the veterans 
being home on furlough), was immediately sent to the front of the 
cavalry and all as skirmishers and led the column four miles rapidly, 
the enemy's skirmishers falling back. 

"The enemy's artillery opened and the pine woods were full of 
rebels. Our artillery took position. The skirmishers were at this time 
nearly a mile ahead of me. I hurried the column along just as fast as 
possible. General Seymour, not thinking the enemy in such force, had 
ordered the 7th Connecticut to rush in and take that rebel battery and 
they did rush in. Their seven shooting rifles made a roll like that ofa 
whole brigade and they found themselves confronted by four or five 
regiments. I knew that my boys were suffering and I hurried my two 
remaining regiments. The 8th I had to leave to go in on the left of the 
fight. I brought the 7th New Hampshire to within 600 yards of the rebel 
regiments and gave it the order to deploy, that is come from column to 
line, when it mysteriously broke into fragments. 

“Т appealed and stormed and begged and threatened; I faced their 
flag to the enemy and rallied а dozen or twenty or fifty to it, but they 
kept sliding back and breaking up. Myself and my staff of three 
lieutenants did our best for 20 minutes, but it was useless. There was a 
Steady shower of balls, and men falling constantly. I galloped to Gen. 
Seymour and told him the regiment had broken all to pieces, and then I 
galloped back and worked at them more. Then the flag of my own 
gallant 7th came up, my men having of course got out of the front when 
our main forces came up. The men were scattered of course, but the 
flag halted and the buglers sounded our peculiar regimental call. 

“The men quickly gathered, each officer bringing in his squad from 
skirmishing and as the little line moved off to the left, the men gave 
“three cheers for Col. Hawley,” the handsomest compliment I ever 
had.Col.Barton had in the meantime come up with his brigade and the 
54th (colored) Massachusetts. We were nearly out of ammunition and 
Т had sent back for the wagon. As soon as it came, Col. Barton’s 
brigade having begun to settle back, I advanced 100 yards and as a 
rebel column (not line) came bearing down, I told the men to fix their 
sights carefully and open fire. They made a tremendous roar, and the 
rebels were checked temporarily and we ceased fire. The 54th 
Massachusetts stood nobly and Beecher's 1st North Carolina swept 
past my right and went up splendidly. 


nonade and were checked. I had halted by the left of El 


|e it. So we formed a new line Several times and the rebels went 


“We halted half an hour by the crowd of wounded in the fiel i 
and finally Gen. Seymour ordered them left атака 


with à surgeon. (I should 


“Oh! it was a weary march. Poor wounded fellows lined the 
dragging along wagons and carts. I took charge of the wagon 
with the 7th N.H. (which rallied at the close of the fight) and we were 
all about eight hours in marching the six miles back to Barber's, There 
we had some cars, drawn by horses to carry back wounded and stores 
and we all stopped for six or eight hours and rested. “My Staff and 
orderly and myself were two hours and a half in the fire, five of us, and 
David was the only one wounded. We were all mounted too, and in 
plain sight of rebels every minute. The only precaution I took was to 
keep Billy stepping all the time so as to give sharpshooters no ad- 
vantage. We took about 5,000 into the fight and our loss is 1,773 and five 
cannon, whose horses and gunners were all shot down. I have seen the 
official aggregate. My brigade numbered about 1,600 or 1,650 and its 
loss was 687. 

The 7th Connecticut suffered less in proportion though it was first in 
and last out because; first, as skirmishers they properly and ас- 
cording to instructions dodged from tree to tree in fi iring and ad- 
vancing ; second, they kept together and when the rebels fired our way 
we blazed away and checked it; third, I kept the line lying down nearly 
all the time, even when it was firing, — for one can do quite as well if 
not better with the Spencer rifle lying down. Only one officer of the 7th 
Connecticut - it had but eight or 10 - was hit to hurt much and he, Lt. 
Dempsey, was killed. ‘I’m going to die here. Let me lie on my side,’ 
was all he said - the blood spurting from his breast. So far as you and 
our Hartford friends or my own here are concerned, we suffered little, 
Lt. Burton, Ist N.C., was shot through the calf of the leg, as I heard 
that night. I tried to find him and could not, but learned that he was in 
good hands. The next day I saw him pass, lying on his back on some 
duds, taking it very philosophically.” 


Turning to the value of the campaign he continued, “As a military 
enterprise it is waster of men. There are only three armies to be kept 
up--Meade’s, Foster's (Schofield's) and Grant's -- Charleston being for 
the present abandoned, 6,000 troops of this department ought to have 
been sent elsewhere. 

“To make this our base and attempt to hold Lake City (Alligator it is 
called on some maps) is to try and keep up a 63 mile line of supplies in 
à country familiar to guerrilla Indian fighters and where Johnston and 
Beauregard, if they must get beef from Florida, could concentrate 
upon us at short notice, as they did this time, 15,000 troops. I think we 
had near 10,000, the rebels having the advantage of chosen ground. To 
pass the summer in some of these localities will kill us faster than the 
enemy could in Grant's or Meade's army." 

Colonel Hawley's regiment was ordered from the extreme South into 
Virginia in April 1864 and he commanded a brigade under his old 
colonel, Gen. Terry, 10th Army Corps, Army of the James, and with 
his regiment was in the battles of Drury's (Drewry's) Bluff, Deep Run 
and Darbytown Road, Virginia, plus several minor engagements near 
Bermuda Hundred and Deep Bottom. He commanded a division in the 
fight on Newmarket Road and was before Petersburg in the siege. 

Hawley was complimented for bravery and leadership at Bermuda 
Hundred, When the enemy advanced to within 50 yards in a fog before 
being sighted, they were repulsed with volleys of fire from the 7th 
Connecticut and their Spencer repeating rifles. The regiment was 
noted for its steadiness under fire and was assigned to some of the 
hard and dangerous work. On June 16, Company A (Hawley Rifles) 
had 19 wounded and three missing. Hawley wrote, “Тһе enemy 
had a most powerful position. The fire of grape was awful.” 

Commenting on the fighting at Deep Run, he wrote Warner, ““Тһа! 
Deep Run fight was the most awful trial Г ever underwent. With three 
regiments, I passed the rebel works about 250 yards and kept my 
position an hour ог more. Eighteen of 36 officers were hit. It was the 
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base of supplies for the approaching army of General Sherman. He 
ent was + л of CD North Carolina before rejoining 
Terry. On September 25, 1865 he was breveted major general. 

In January 1866 he was mustered out of service, "but despite the fact 
that the civil life of General Hawley was many times more eventful 
than his military life, it was as 'General Joe Hawley' that he was best 
known throughout the country," reported the Courant. - 7 

Hawley made comments about the various generals in the Union 
Army in his correspondence. Of Grant he wrote near the end of the 
war, “But we do believe in Grant. I should be very mad if I thought the 
prejudice against volunteers had much to do with these things. But I 
don’t see it. I don't believe Old Grant cares two cents what a тап is if 
he only has no nonsense about him’ and ‘takes right hold’ with a will. 
He's a ‘drefful common sense kind of a feller.’ ” 4 ee 

About Terry, who gained more fame in the Indian Wars, he said, “I 
affirm there are not a dozen better generals today, civilian or regular, 
of any grade than Terry nor 20 who are his equals. Terry is a good civil 
engineer, a good chess and whist player, a good lawyer, and a steady 
student, with a good, clear head and a very fine memory. He knows 
what troops can do and what they cannot; he comprehends the 
topography at a glance — the wood, the underwood, the marsh — he 
feels his own weak points, what would be the shrewdest thing for the 
enemy to do he takes it for granted they will try.” 

Hawley despised Gen. Benjamin F. Butler, under whom he served 
part of the war, and the feeling later carried into a national debate in 
civilian life. He wrote to Warner on January 16, 1865, his feelings about 
Butler. “Аѕ to Butler's removal, I was sorry to see those signs of 
timidity in the administration — that desire to throw the responsibility 
on Grant, etc. It was the confident belief in the army that Butler would 
have been relieved directly after Drewry's Bluff if he had not been so 
influential as a politician. He is a bad, corrupt man, unscrupulous as 
Satan. All that is passionate and selfish in him is enormously strong; 
he has little or none of the high moral faculties, though as an in- 
tellectual lawyer he perceives and conceives of moral rules.” 

In 1870, when Hawley was then quite active in national politics, he 
openly opposed Butler's attempt to seek office in Massachusetts. 
Butler sought revenge and in a speech in Springfield on August 24, 
1871, accused Hawley of incompetency and hinted at cowardice while 

under him in the war. “Hawley, always impulsive and at times 
irascible," says the writer in Dictionary of American Biography, “lost 
no time in calling his former commanding officer a ‘liar and 
blackguard.’ The resulting controversy, in which Butler hedged, was 
widely discussed throughout the North with public opinion running 
strongly in Hawley's favor." 

Hawley was elected governor of Connecticut in April 1866, but was 
defeated for re-election the following year. He then merged the 
"Press" with the “Courant"’and began an active political career on а 
national scale. He was president of the national Republican con- 
vention of 1868, secretary of the committee on resolutions in 1872 and 
committee chairman in 1876 where he helped shape the policies of the 
party. He committed his party to his views in the nomination of 
Rutherford B. Jayes who was elected president in 1876. 

The nation was faced with huge debts after the Civil War and there 
were some who talked in 1868 about repudiating it - an idea which is 
being gingerly tossed about by present day politicians. In 1868 General 
Hawley was president of the Republican national convention in 
Chicago which nominated Gen. Ulysses Simpson Grant for president. 
Hawley sat in an ante-room writing notes for his opening address 
while waiting to be introduced. A friend advised him, “Throw away 
your notes, Hawley. Go out there and let yourself loose. That audience 
will rouse you so that you won't need any preparation.” 

Hawley pointed to the telegraph operator at the side of the platform 
and replied, “I'm going to speak to that man and I am shaping my 
words for his ear. There are a few thousand who might hear me in this 
hali, but that man will send my words out to 40 millions of people; 
Ба I will be careful what I say.” А 

ith such foresight, Gen. Hawley gave indications һе № 

campaigned well, and would have dee great use of the ame s 
facilities such as television to put his points across. In his address to 
the convention Gen. Hawley said it was the duty of everyone to 
Shoulder the burden of the debt as a soldier cheerfully shouldered his 
knapsack. In one of the keynote sentences of the entire campaign, and 
which stopped the move to repudiate the debt, he said "Remember 
that every dollar of the national debt is sacred as a soldier's grave. 5 

Hawley first went to Washington as a Congressman in 1873 after 


5 re-elected for 


winning the First Congressional District in 1872. He wa: 
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one term, but lost the next two elections before returning to the 46th 
Congress in 1879-81. 

One of his defeats for Congress was unexpected and came thri 
the efforts of the infamous Tweed Ring which he had denounced. 4 
friend and war comrade, Chaplain H. Clay Trumbull, went to 
console him at his quarters in the United States Hotel the day after 
election. “I found him sitting in a chair reading a novel. As I spoke of 
the resultof the election,I said heartily "General, I think I feel your 
defeat more keenly than you do. I know that the Lord has work for you 
to do, and when he has sufficiently tried you, he'll have you in the right 
place to do it.’ 

“I don't know how it may be about that,” responded the General, 
“Не may not see that it's best for me to be in any public position. He 
knows best about that. But this I do want to know: What does God 
Almighty want me to do today? I just want to do that and--excuse me, 
Chaplain — then damn consequences.” 

In January 1881 he was elected by unanimous vote of the 
Republicans of the Connecticut General Assembly as United States 
Senator. He was re-elected in 1887, 1893 and 1899, and served 24 years 
as a Senator until two weeks before his death in 1905. 

Hawley was influencial during his many years in Washington. In the 
House he served on claims, banking and currency, military affairs, 
and appropriations committees. In the Senate he served on coastal 
defense, railroad, printing and military affairs committees. He also 
was chairman of a special committee for modernizing the U.S. Navy 
and another committee which sought enactment of civil service 
reforms. Dictionary of American Biography calls him “able but not 
conspicuous" in Washington. 

Sen. Hawley did not acquire wealth during some 50 years of public 
service,as evidence by this anecdote told by another senator. It was en- 
tered into the Congressional Record in 1907: '*When I left the Senate in 
1891, I had then three riding horses of which I was fond, and which I 
would not sell, but was willing to give away. I offered one to Gen. 
Hawley. He thanked me with tears in his eyes and said, ‘I have not 
money enough to pay for his keep; give him to some senator who is 
able to take care of him.’ ” 


A study of Gen. Hawley’s record in Washington shows that he was 
practical, patriotic, religious, possessed a great deal of common sense 
and was far sighted. His ideals still hold true today -- he wanted to 
avoid war but also wanted a strongly armed nation; he believed in a 
sound dollar which is being attacked today by inflation; he spoke for 
minority groups, which are making their greatest strides forward 
today; and he believed in protective tariffs, as do many American 
manufacturers and workingmen who have been driven out of business 
by foreign competition in the past few years. 

Hawley was sworn into the third session of the 42nd Congress on 
Monday, December 2, 1872, and his first appearance on the floor was 
December 11 when he introduced a memorial from the United States 
Centennial Commission seeking assistance from Congress. He was 
president of that commission during its entire existence from 1872-1877 
and devoted two years exclusively to the work which resulted in the 
famous exhibition held in Philadelphia to commemorate the 100th 
birthday of the nation. The exposition was closed on Sundays by 
Hawley's orders, which revealed his Puritan training. Later, during 
the Columbian Exhibition in Chicago in 1893, he presented many 
church petitions asking for its close on Sundays. 

Hawley had other activities besides affairs in Washington. He 
received the degree of LLD. from Hamilton College in 1875 and from 
Yale in 1886. He also was a trustee of Hamilton. He belonged to the 
Congregational Church and spoke at many of its conferences. He was 
speaker at the quarter centennial birthdate observance of Martin 
Luther, held in Hartford. At the national Republican convention of 
1884, Hawley received a special honor when he received a unanimous 
vote on every ballot from the Connecticut delegation as a favorite son 
candidate for President of the United States. 

In the 43rd Congress he was appointed to banking and currency, and 
military affairs committees. The Courant said, “It was on the latter 
committee that his talent and genius for so many years, not only in the 
House but in the Senate, were of great value to the country. He made a 
thorough study of all the phases of military affairs, became an expert 
in the matter of ordnance and army organization and his service to the 
country in these lines was of much usefulness,” 

One of Hawley’s least known accomplishments, while he was a 
Representative, and which showed his concern for minority races, 
was his work in the establishment of the Carlisle Indian Industrial 


School in Pennsylvania when he was a member of the Appropriations 
Committee. Carlisle was opened November 1, 1879, and operated for 39 
vears. Its most famous student was Jim Thorpe, the football player. 
` ‘The school was started by Colonel Richard Henry Pratt, who served 
in the Civil War and later on the Indian frontier where he began a 
lifetime of trying to improve the condition of the Indians. The Carlisle 
school had not been approved by Congress during its first three years 
of existence, and financial support was eked out by the Interior 
Department. The December 1970 issue of American Heritage has an 
article, written by Daniel T. Chapman, on the history of the school. 
The article includes a letter which Pratt wrote in 1880 to Hawley for 
financial aid to the school: 

“I do not know what is proposed, but as the matter will come before 
the Appropriations Committee, may I not hope that you will do what 
vou can for me? I must either have relief or return to my duties in the 
line. I simply can't stand it. If the committee only could see the work 
that is grown up here, and understand the leverage it has upon a better 
state of things for the Indians, I am sure they would help me stand by 
it" (Copyright 1970 by American Heritage Publishing Company, Page 
ue), 

s seat as Senator in a special session of the 47th 
Congress on March 4, 1881, and became known as a protectionist and 
зой money advocate. He was chairman of military affairs сот- 
mittee in the 50th Congress and was considered its leading authority 
on the subject. The speeches he made in the Senate fill four large 
volumes, based on the size of a volume of the Congressional Record. 
From 1881 until 1897 he made more than 200 speeches alone on military 
and naval affairs. He strongly advocated increased coastal defenses 
and an improved navy. In the 53rd Congress, speaking in support of a 
naval appropriations bill, he made remarks that bring to mind later 
events -- the blowing up of the U.S.S.Maine in Cuba in 1898 and the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor in 1941. Sen. Hawley said, “Мг. 
President, out of some 100 or more wars worth recording within 150 
years, not one of them was preceded by fair notice or an open 
declaration of war. The act of war, the blow, in a great many cases 
came before the declaration. The first they knew was a thunderclap 
out of a clear sky and great nations were grasping each other's 
throats. That is the way war comes. People do not sit down and 
philosophically meditate for five or six years whether they are going 
to fight or not, no more than in the street, when angry passions rise. 


"We are liable to have it at any time. I do not care what you may say 
about the condition of the rest of the world,and the necessity of watch- 
ing each other that exists among European nations, there is always а 
possibility that we may within a fortnight have to go to war, not 
because we love war, but until mankind has arrived absolutely at the 
millenium, there is danger that every once in a while there may be 
such a crisis that for very manhood you have got to fight. You cannot 
tell when that will come. I say, as I have said many times while these 
things have been discussed, there is only one thing worse than a 
wicked war, and that is a cowardly peace 

". . there will come some time some incident; wicked, stubborn 
and dangerous representatives of some old nation will so oppress 
somebody that it will be utterly impossible for an American naval 
officer to stand by without a threat, or perhaps a gun. He will be 
obliged to as a true representative of the American people, ‘Let 
the poor devil alone.’ We have done it before. Are we going to sneak out 
and run away from all these opportunities of gallant and chivalrous 
things, and for the defense of high purposes because of the question of 
economy?" 

In another debate in which he favored an increase of the navy he 
said, “In the first place, you cannot negotiate without having weapons 
of offense and defense, and in the second place, to declare absolutely 
and lightly and flippantly that there will never by any war again, is to 
trample upon all history and to exhibit what I think is a lamentable 
lack of common sense." 

Sen Hawley supported minority groups which were unpopular such 
as Irish, Negroes and Chinese. He spoke against the Chinese exclusion 
act, but as a protectionist, he spoke against the importing of products 
from countries with cheap labor such as China. Ina tariff debate in the 
5181 Congress, he said: "Let us keep out a competition that is not 
legitimate. I do not care if the margin is so close that some of the 
foreign goods get in, but it is not a fair fight when we are compelled to 
Meet competition wherein people work for 10, 15 or 20 cents a day. 

“Cheap labor means everything that is cheap. You do not want the 

inaman here: you have forbidden him;but now carry your machines 
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abroad, and they will go by and by to the Chinaman who will work for 4 
or 5 cents a day on those splendid American machines and then he will 
come with his shiploads of stuffs to sell at less prices than Europeans 
or Americans or anybody else. Yet you would take your tariff off and 
let those cheap goods come in. Is that your logic? You do not want poor 
foreign laborers to come here. You are passing statutes, some of them 
dirty statutes to my mind, to keep them ош.” 

In the 55th Congress, the internal situation in Cuba was the foremost 
question and America seemed headed for a war against Spain. Sen. 
Hawley sought to avoid war while building military strength. He said, 
“We are in no condition as a country to step forward into the arena of 
the world and say that we are going to see justice done by every poor 
people, everywhere; that we will interfere, that we will declare 
belligerency or that we will declare war. The senator from Illinois 
asks if we were afraid of war. Yes, I am. I am afraid of war on the part 
of an unprepared nation. I declare that we are not fit to undertake a 
war against any but the very weakest of the nations of the earth, and 
this is a text upon which I have been preaching these 10 or 12 years, 
more or less. My hope is to see our coast defenses and our navy put 
into such a condition that we can conduct an international debate, for 
we cannot have an international debate without the guns; and when we 
have something of an armament that is befitting our great place in 
the world, then we can afford to assume the responsibility the 
Almighty placed upon us by reason of our wealth and power.” 

Recent history records President Lyndon Johnson having the power 
to send troops to Vietnam. A similar situation occurred shortly before 
the Spanish-American War of 1898 when Congress considered the 
resolution to give President William McKinley authority to interfere 
with Spanish rule in Cuba. The President had been seeking ways to 
avoid hostility and Sen. Hawley said in the Senate: 

“Тат proud to say that I have endeavored to go with the President 
and have found myself justified in doing so. I would rather he had been 
a trifle in default in his delay, although I do not think he has been, and 
in his love of peace and in his desire to prevent bloodshed and the 
waste of treasure, than to have seen him bloodthirsty, hasty and 
revengeful in plunging into the horrors of war. Our president is a 
soldier, a gentleman,a statesman, and this supreme crisis will serve to 
bring out the brightness of his character. Save only in exceptional 
cases,that exhibit his worth by contrast, he has won the sympathy and 
respect of the world." 

The Hawley Herald carried a news item concerning Sen. Hawley in 
its February 9, 1900 issue. A resume of the story follows’ ; 

"Washington, D.C., Feb. 2, 1900 -- One of the most sensational oc- 
currences witnessed in years on the floor of the Senate was brought 
about by Senator Pettigrew's attempt to read a statement of 
Aguinaldo, so as to get it published in the Congressional Record, 
alleging that he had been promised independence by Admiral Dewey, 
and that the Admiral had recognized the Filipino republic and saluted 
its flag. 

"Senator Hawley objected to the reading of the statement, which he 
denounced as “treason,” and Senator Lodge called it “а mass of 
falsehood -- a tissue of lies," and emphasized his protest by producing 
and reading a letter from Admiral Dewey denying absolutely every 
statement made by Aguinaldo as to his dealings with him." 

Talks of building a canal through Nicaragua also were discussed 
during the session. Sen. Hawley said, “For 300 years or more it has 
been wondered why somebody did not cut through that isthmus; every 
nation has wondered, and we have gone on wondering and yet we have 
been discussing and tabling and defeating bills every year. Some 
years ago I came to the conclusion that so long as I should be in 
Congress, in every Congress or in every year, I would vote at sight for 
the best bill recommended for the construction of such a canal. It is 
discreditable to civilization that we should permit this country to 
remain in its present condition when we can save 10,000 miles of the 
travel from New York to San Francisco by the construction of this 
canal. I shall vote for the passage of a canal bill so long as Ihave a vote 
in this body." 


Protection of the President was a question in the 57th Congress, a 
question the nation still faced after ne ee Fr John 
ү ег 22, 1963, in Dallas, Texas, which was 62 years 
d batt of President McKinley on September 6, 1901, at 
Buffalo, N.Y. Sen. Hawley, whose health began to fail in this Congress, 
made these remarks in the first session: 
“Тат out of patience. I do not see why we hesitate five minutes or 
longer to call the roll, for I suppose somebody will want to have the roll 
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called on this measure as he would on the Ten Commandments. I am 
ready for a vote. I do not want to wait another minute. I have an utter 
abhorrence of anarchists. I would give a thousand dollars to get a good 
shot at an anarchist about to commit his particularly allotted mur- 
der." 

General Hawley was married December 25, 1855, to Harriet Ward 
Foote of Guilford, the daughter of Colonel George A. Foote. She was at 
the front during much of the Civil War caring for the soldiers. She died 
on March 3, 1886. Hawley was married again in November 1887 to 
Edith Anne Hornor of Essex County, England. She was a nurse and 
spent three years in Philadelphia before her marriage. They had three 
daughters, Mrs. Louis L. (Marian? Coudert, Edith and Margaret, the 
latter an adopted daughter and niece of his first wife. 

General Hawley, 79, died at 1:50 a.m. Saturday March 18, 1905, at his 
residence in Washington, D.C. His wife and three daughters were 
present at his death. He first began failing in health in December 1902. 
On the final day of his fourth term as U.S. Senator on March 3, 1905, by 
special act of Congress, he was placed on the retired list of the U.S. 
Army with the rank of brigadier general. 

A few days before Hawley died, a personal friend of his, Henry E. 
Burton, wrote his reminiscences of the General to the editor of the 
Courant : 

— I first saw General Hawley 47 years ago, at the Haddam Court 
House. He, a man of about 30 years, was speaking for Fremont and 
Dayton, while I, a boy of 15 years, was shouting for them and for him, 
and fighting the Buchanan boys who tried to put out the lights. Life at 
political meetings in the fifties was sometimes strenuous. In the old 
days of the Hartford Press, I came to know him as, fresh of color and 
round face and form, he spoke and wrote for his political faith while 
the war cloud gathered. In the fall of 1863 came a day when I met him 
as he alighted from an incoming train at the Hartford railroad station, 
no longer round of form or fresh of color, but bronzed and gaunt with 
жаг; and I still see the gray temples, the thin cheeks, the eyes as of one 
who has seen visions, the face as of one who has renounced life for 
country, the worn uniform, then as now in my eyes a robe of glory. 

A few hours later we sailed from New York together, to join our 
regiments in the Department of the South. At Hilton Head he learned 
that his regiment was to be forthwith trained for boat service, 
preparatory to a night attack on Fort Sumpter. Dumb oarlocks, silent 
arms, voiceless men, a stealthy landing, a headlong rush up fallen 
walls, midnight rent from sea to zenith by Vesuvian road and flames, 
anda regiment immortal in two worlds at once, was what that meant. 
The plan was finally abandoned, I suppose as quite hopeless. But that 
night, as our little steamer crept along the moonlit sea toward 
Charleston Harbor, he told me of the proposed assault, and expressed 
in simple, manly phrase, his love for his regiment, the confidence in 
them, his gratification at the choice of them for such a service, and 
how glad he was to go with them to any fate. 

Yet he spoke not long on these matters. Death’s face makes us 
simple hearted; and in those days God forbade that men should glory 
save in the cause of their country. We talked mostly of home and 
friends, of the causes of the war and its duration, of the questions to be 
settled at its end, and of the new republic to be born of the sure victory. 
And Hawley modestly hoped, should Providence spare his life, to take 
some useful part in that vigil of liberty which must follow the vigil of 
arms, 

We parted at Folly Island to meet and talk of home again on the 19th 
of the next February; and to share the fortunes of the next day's 
Olustee fight, in which Colonel Hawley, commanding brigade, snat- 
ched laurels from the general defeat. He commanded the rear guard 
of the retreat, and in the small hours of the night after the battle, as the 
cart in which two of us lay, reeled and creaked in a forest stream, from 
the murk of the night and the deeper gloom of disaster, he suddenly 
loomed on his horse, in the flare of pine torches, sturdy, dauntless, 
kind, as cheerful as though defeat were victory. Hawley, after nearly 
40 years of service in the high places of his state and country, may be 

lying under his pall, but to me in the Florida woods, that figure ever 

Stays vivid, vital, staunch as though in the happy secret of Leon’s 

pH аз though guarding, too true to leave them, the dead of the 
One morning in the following August, in the Deep Bottom region of 

Virginia, as Alfred Terry’s division moved to attack -ours supporting - 

-Iagain met Hawley. Lying by a tree-bordered roadside, my view to 

the front was hidden by bushes, beyond which lay an infantry bat- 

talion. As the sounds of battle rose, and the wounded began to appear, 

Theard Hawley’s familiar voice calling on that battalion to fall in, and, 


stepping around the bushes, I beheld him on his horse. We shook 
hands, and I congratulated him on his long immunity from wounds. 

He said: “Yes, I am one of those fellows who are hit but once and 
that ends them,” adding as he pointed to a long shallow wound on his 
horse's neck, at such an angle that, but for the glancing, the bullet that 
made it must have entered Hawley’s body, “That was a close call just 
now." He seemed less cheerful than usual, and to my reply of ‘Pshaw, 
а miss is as good as a mile. I am going to vote for you for governor 
when this thing is over,” he said almost sadly, as he moved off with his 
men toward the fighting line: “Lots of us will end before the war ends; 
it's a long way home; goodby, Burton.” 


Wherever we met, in camp or field, in march or fight, he talked of 
home and Hartford. Connecticut never had a more loyal son than 
General Hawley. He loved her with every throb of his heart, and his 
blood was drawn from the very fountains of her life through ancestors 
true to her traditions and her faiths. He never wearied of praising her 
homely ways, her solid sense, her steady courage, her endearing 
achievements, her wise services to mankind. And now that his long 
career in her service is over, there is not, in all the white splendor of 
‘her story, a more stainless name than his. 

Memory lingers lovingly over the years in Hartford when Hawley 
and I were still young and much together, at home, in the Courant 
offices and here and there in political campaigns. He was writing 
editorials which were the man himself, and models for their time, 
place and purpose, running for Congress now and then, and nearly 
always, as it now seems to me, making those speeches, which were, I 
think, the most effective in my time for making and holding votes in 
Connecticut. He was as totally wanting in the arts as in every other of 
the distinguishing qualities of the demagogue. He was often deficient 
in the tactful ways, and sometimes even in the smaller courtesies, by 
which some worthy men reach place. His highest tact was artless 
honesty, his most persuasive courtesy was soldier-like sincerity. 

But his generation marched and fought with him, cheered him and 
loved him for the “honest Joe Hawley” he always was. And so he came 
on with the friends of his youth to honors of gray middle age, and the 
sorrowful time of goodbyes when friends and lovers were falling fast 
and men ceased to call him, “Joe.” But staunch and brave he stood in 
his place as of old, by his flag of the Fifties and Sixties that never has 
known a stain; and still his old guard rallied and young men came at 
his call. So passed the sunset years — sunset years for us all who 
followed him long ago; but we love him as truly as ever as he lies there 
in the after glow. 


Henry E. Burton 


The Rev. Joseph H. Twitchell, whose was Hawley's minister for 40 
years, made these comments at the death of the Senator, “I well 
remember hearing David Hawley, the city missionary whom Hartford 
will never forget, say about his nephew on the occasion of his first 
election to Congress, that from the time he was old enough to take 
sides on public questions, he had seemed to be principally concerned 
with them as questions of right and wrong.” 

The Rev. Twitchell continued, “Іп the service of whatsoever cause 
he espoused he was ever a bold, staunch fighter, not always mild 
tempered or mannered but always honest. It is extremely probable 
that, from first to last, no political opponent of his, who at all knew him. 
personally, ever doubted that the stand he took represented his real 
convictions. As an antagonist he struck hard blows, but not in ill will. 
He was of a generous mind. He knew how to make allowances for 
views he was obliged to condemn and combat. ‘We are to judge 
opinions by the light we have, but men by the light they have,’ he said. 

“Не lived to enjoy relations of warm mutual esteem with not a few 
with whom he had crossed swords in battle during the Civil War. I 
recall with pleasure his introducing me in Washington to ex- 
Confederate General Joe Johnston, for the perfect cordiality of his 
kindly sentiment toward a former foe betokened in the manner of it. 
Lion-hearted he was, but tender hearted too. He was passionate in his 
indignations, passionate in his loyalties and a good man to the core." 

Sen. Hawley died two weeks after completing his fourth time in the 
Senate. The following month, Connecticut's other senator, Orville 
Hitchcock Platt, died April 21, 1905, in the third year of his fifth term in 
the Senate. Platt was author of the Platt Amendment which gave 
America the right to intervene to insure orderly government in Cuba 
after the Spanish-American War. The General Assembly of Con- 
necticut immediately appointed two commissions to determine the 
proper memorials for the two senators. The decision was to place 


JOSEPH ROSWELL HAWLEY 


Born at Stewartsville, №. C., October 31, 1826 
Brevet Major-General U. S. V. 1865 
Governor of Connecticut 1866 
Member of Congress 1872-81 
United States Senator 1881-1905 
Died at Washington, D. C. March 17, 1905 


Heroic size bronze base relief of Gen. Hawley mounted in a wall of the north portico of 
the state capitol building at Hartford, Connecticut 


Courtesy of Mrs. Marian Hawley Coudert 


heroic sized bronze base reliefs of the men in the east and west walls of 
the north portico of the Capitol building in Hartford. Herbert Adams of 
New York was chosen by the Hawley Commission as its artist. 

Dedication ceremonies took place on Friday, October 18, 1912, at the 
Capitol. Among those invited to the event were the President and Vice 
President of the United States, veterans of Gen. Hawley's 7th Con- 
necticut Regiment, state officers, all ex-governors, judges of the 
Supreme and Superior Courts, former colleagues of the two senators 
in Washington, members of the Connecticut General Assemblies of 
1879 and 1881 which first elected respectively Sen. Platt and Sen. 
Hawley to the Senate,family members and friends of both senators. 

The Rev. Joseph H. Twichell of Hartford opened the ceremonies 
with prayer. H. Wales Lines of Meriden, Conn., chairman of the Platt 
Commission, and Charles F. Brooker of Ansonia, Conn., chairman of 
the Hawley Commission, presented the memorials to Gov. Baldwin. 
Memorials were unveiled with Miss Margery Platt drawing aside the 
flags for her grandfather's memorial, and Miss Marian Hawley those 
from her father's. 

The Rev. Dr. Edwin P.Parker, D.D., of Hartford gave the oration 

upon General Hawley. Among his comments were, “Young Hawley 
harbored nothing of the immoderation and fanticism which some of 
theanti-slavery agitators unfortunately exhibited. The Union and the 
Constitution were sacred to him, But he believed human slavery to be 
unspeakably iniquitous and pernicious, and seeing it, just then, 
arrogant and aggressive, demanding new concessions, putting forth 
alarming pretensions, and energetic for extension he regarded it with 
abhorrence as not only the peculiar sin and shame of the nation but its 
peculiar peril as well. His policy was that which Mr. Lincoln some 
time later stated, ‘to arrest the further spread of slavery in the land, 
and to place it where the publie mind shall rest in the belief that it is in 
the course of ultimate extinction." 
"From that profession of praise (spoken at Hawley's death) I quote 
one sentence made by his colleague, Senator Platt: 'No truer man 
ever lived; no braver man ever fought on the battlefield or in the 
struggle of life; no more loyal son of Connecticut ever lived within her 
borders, loyal to his frien 0 his people, to his state, to the nation, to 
truth and to God himself." 

"General Hawley's personal appearance, carriage and demeanor 
were unusually indicative of some of his striking characteristics. A 
casual, if keen, observer might have inferred such things in him as 
vigor of mind, energy of will, a commanding spirit, uprightness and 
straightforwardness, positive convictions and the courage of them, a 
big and breezy generosity of good nature, and an ardent temperment 
capable of impulsive and impetuous manifestations. In the kindly light 
that so often shone in his deep, clear, searching eyes and irradiated his 
strong-featured face, in the cordiality that so often gave a peculiar 
winsomeness to his voice and manner, there were signs of other and 
gentler qualities more fully disclosed to acquaintance. He was a man 
of strong affections and attachments, a loving and lovable man. Un- 
derneath a rugged exterior there was a most beautiful and bountiful 

„огоо indness, and living springs of almost feminine tenderne 
of Which every comrade and friend was aware. His heart 8 
democratic in its hospitality, catholic in its sympathy and charity. Let 
it not pass without honorable mention here that, when the occasion 
came, this man stood up as bravely and spoke out as boldly for the 
yellow man and for justice to him, as he had done for the black man 
and the red.” 


Services for Joseph Roswell Hawley were held March 22, 1905, at 
Asylum Hill Congregational Church. He was buried at Cedar Hill 
Cemetery in Hartford. 
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LIVING DESCENDANTS ОЕ GENERAL HAWLEY 


Living descendants in 1972 include a daughter, Mrs. Louis L. 
Coudert of Hartford, Conn.; a son, Joseph Hawley Coudert of Alice, 
Tex.; and three granddaughters, Catherine Hawley 15, Andrea 
Bradford 14, and Sharon Coudert 12 of Alice, Tex. 
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Chapter 4 
The Yeovil Colony 


The Yeovil Colony of England provides a unique chapter in Hawley's 
history, giving it a background distinct from many of its neighbors in 
northwestern Minnesota. Hawley today, like its neighbors, is 
inhabited largely by people of Scandinavian ancestry, but in 1873, the 
Scandinavians were only one of three groups - the others being the 
Yankees from the East Coast (many of them were of English an- 
cestry), and the Yeovil colonists who came direct from England. 

In 1873 Hawley was little more than a railroad siding and a few 

. It was no larger and its future no more promising, than 
many other hamlets of that time which have since slipped into history, 
but the arrival of the Yeovil Colony that spring gave immediate life to 
the - Some 200 persons arrived with plans of creating another 
England in Hawley Township between Muskoda and Hawley. Their 
plans failed but Hawley lived, and the burst of energy received from 
progressive individuals in the colony helped insure Hawley's success. 
Their influence was so great for a short period that in 1873-74, the 
name of Hawley postoffice was changed to Yeovil. With the failure of 
the colony, however, many of the English left for m 
climates and conditions, and Yeovil reverted back to 
thern Pacific never recognized 


graves of many Yeovil 


Colonists who Spent their lives in Hawley, but their descendants have 


moved to other areas. 


The Yeovil Colony wa: 
Red Ri 


listed the following: 
1. The area had been misrepresented to the English. They had 
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prepared for a paradise and arrived in a Minnesota blizzard which 
convinced many of them to move elsewhere as soon as possible. 

2. Many of the colonists had crafts or trades, They were forced by 
economics to move to more populated areas to practice their skills. 


3. The panic of 1873 momentarily Stopped economic development 
along the Northern Pacific and reduced opportunities which had 
seemed so promising before the business depression occurred. 


4. Northern Pacific lost its dispute with the St. Paul and Pacific 
Railroad regarding land ownership between Glyndon and Hawley. 
When the NP lost, the Yeovil Colonists also lost. The land which the NP 
was to provide for them was now owned by a rival railroad which was 
not sympathetic to their cause. 


Conditions at Yeovil in 1872 were unpleasant for many people who 
were looking for a way to escape their hardships. There had been 
much unemployment during the winter and 1,000 quarts of soup were 

loled out each week at the town hall, while representatives of the 
National Agricultural Labourers Union were urging the farmer 
laborers to join their union. Farmers, naturally, opposed the union 
leaders and offered an increase of two shillings in wages to do for the 
next 20 years. The controversy also carried to the pulpit with 
ministers taking either side. 


Emigration rather than joining a union, seemed one of the most 
promising ways by the oppressed farm laborers to escape their 
problems. The inducement of free land in other nations, to become 
farm owners rather than continue as farm laborers, was a great at- 
traction. Recruiters from Canada, Australia and United States were in 
Yeovil extending invitations to settle in the new worlds. Among these 


was George Sheppard, representing the emigration department of the 
Northern Pacific railroad. 


announced in Yeovil 
became embroiled in 


parish. Не had planned to hold his position until the following spring, 
but because of threats by the farmers to withdraw support of his 
church, Rodgers resigned in July 1872 prior to sailing for America to 
examine the land proposed for the colony. The Reverend and 12 others 
left July 18 on the Allen Line steamship, "'Hiberian," for docking in 
Montreal, according to the weekly “Western Gazette and Flying Post" 
published in Yeovil. 


A letter (shown actual size) sent from Nyack. N.Y. on March 20. 1874, to Mrs. C. M 
Woodward of Yeovil. Clay County. Minnesota 
Courtesy of Emma Woodward, Fargo. N.D 


+ + + + ++ 


In his study of the Yeovil colony Glenn E. Johnson of Moorhead, 
president of Clay County Historical Society wrote: 

If the plans of Rev. George Rodgers, promoter and leader of the 
Yeovil Colony had succeeded, the post office and railroad station of 
Hawley would have been changed to Yeovil, the place in Somer- 
setshire, England, from which many of the colonists were expected to 
come to settle on a tract of country six miles east of Glyndon, Min- 
nesota, 12 miles wide and 24 miles long. 

The site was chosen by Rev. Rodgers and his associates following 
their visit to Minnesota and the Red River Valley in August 1872. The 
party arrived at Glyndon from Breckenridge and checked in at the 
Hendricks Hotel on August 8. The registered members of the party 
besides Rev. Rodgers were J. Raymond, H. N. Sawtelle, E. Saunders, 
R. Luscombe, T. Luscombe, G. Vaughan, and a Mr. Fish. They left 
Glyndon by train on August 13in a fog thick enough to cut with a knife, 
enveloping everything, causing the editor of The Red River Gazette to 
comment “The good doctor (Rodgers) expressed himself much 
pleased with the country, and he and his party are probably delighted 
the idea of having an occasional genuine 'Lunnon' fog in the future 

оте.” 

On September 4, 1872, the Liverpool Daily Albion gave a detailed 
report on Rev. Rodgers' trip. Extracts follow. 

"Yesterday (Sept. 3, 1872) the Rev. Rodgers of Stalbridge, Dor- 
Setshire, arrived at Liverpool by the steamer “BALTIC”, after an 
absence of seven weeks, spent in the United States in search of a tract 
of land on which to place a colony of Englishmen”. 


, Rev. Rodgers had become interested in emigration for purposes of 
improving the living conditions of agricultural laborers and tenant 
farmers in Dorsetshire, caused by an over crowded population and an 
excessive demand for land. Accompanied by 12 other persons, Dr. 
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Rodgers set sail by the Allen steamer “HIBERNIAN”, July 18, 1872, 
landing at Duluth, Minnesota, where he was met by Hon Luke Marvin, 
an Englishman representing the NPRR at its starting point. On 
learning of the immense tracts of land possessed by the railroad 
company bordering its line on either side, and the inducements held 
out by the company to settle there, Rev. Rodgers and his party decided 
to see the land with their own eyes. 


From Duluth the group traveled by night train to St. Paul, a city of 
21,000 people. (In 1850 there were only 4,000 inhabitants in the entire 
Minnesota Territory). The party hired conveyances at St. Paul to 
inspect the countryside. In Minneapolis they found a city of 20,000 
persons. (In 1857 there were only four or five houses in it. Minneapolis 
and St. Paul had been rapidly growing). 

Already satisfied as to the eligibility of Minnesota for the home of an 
English Colony, Mr. Rodgers and his associates arranged with the St. 
Paul and Pacific Railroad to visit Breckenridge in the Red River 
Valley. The railroad provided them with a “palace car" costing 4,000 
pounds to construct and which was kept for the use of the directors and 
chief officers of the railway company. The car served as sleeping and 
dining room quarters for all its occupants. 

At Breckenridge, the party was taken by other conveyances across 
the prairie to Glyndon, touching upon the Red River three or four 
times. Several of the party were so pleased with the aspect of the 
country from Breckenridge to Glyndon that they suggested the party 
fix at once upon a location. Rev. Rodgers, however, asked that they 
photograph on their memories the places most pleasing and to con- 
tinue to push on to see whether or not even more suitable locations 
could be found. 

The Albion continued, **Glyndon was found situated on the МРЕВ at 
the junction of the line with the Pembina Railway which runs to 
Manitoba. Four months before, Glyndon contained only one tent; now 
itis a town with five hotels, their hotels, however, scarcely realize an 
Englishman's idea of a hotel, inasmuch as no intoxicating liquors are 
sold in them." Rev. Rodgers explained that there was no need to sell 
intoxicating liquors “‘in the land of great promise as the air is so pure 
and invigorating that people never feel those moments of depression 
that in England's humid clime causes a craving for intoxicants and at 
certain seasons of the year, have an even more deadly tendency." At 
the Hendricks Hotel an average of 30 people registered each day for 
lodging; 40 to 50 for dining. 

While at Glyndon, the visitors met Attorney F. J. Burnham, “a nice 
little fellow", who spent his time apart from legal pursuits as post- 
master, provision dealer, iron monger, and a few other branches of 
business. On Sunday, August 11, Rev. Rodgers assisted Rev. E. S. 
Williams in the formation of a Society of Christians who worshipped in 
a church and “met on a platform broad enough to admit of all who love 
the Savior." 

The group found many areas about the countryside so park-like that 
they had difficulty in not giving away to the expectations that at some 
turn in the magnificient scenery, they would suddenly come upon 
some splendid mansion. Game was described as being abundant and 
hunting was not restricted by game laws. The lakes were well covered 
with water fowl and stocked with fish. The land area was regarded as 
generally flat, possessed of thorough drainage and free from swamps. 
Fever and ague were unknown. 

Apparently the place that made the most pleasing impression on 
Rev. Rodgers and his followers was that area in and east of present 
day Muskoda for the Daily Albion reported “after a time the party 
decided on a spot for their colony and named it Yeovil after the place 
of that name in Somersetshire from which it is expected many of the 
colonists will go. Yeovil is situated on the Northern Pacific Railroad 
six miles east of Glyndon. The tract of land set aside for the colony is 
divided by the railroad. Buffalo River also runs through it. Mr. 
Rodgers, in the enthusiasm of his satisfaction with the spot, says it will 
be a perfect garden of delights when nice houses have been built upon 
it. A railway station is already building for the convenience of the 
colonists; and 160 acres of land have been made over to Mr. Rodgers 
for a church and school so that he will have a good sized glebe.” 

Mr. Rodgers gathered one or two facts in proof of the extraordinary 
productiveness of the soil." At Detroit (Lakes), the Baptist (this 
church burned in early fall 1970) minister reports that one of his 
deacons had a potato cut up to single eyes. When planted, the yield was 
92 lbs. of potatoes. The deacon planted 75 lbs on one third of an acre the 
next year and harvested 105 bushels. One bushel basket weighted 60% 
Ibs. The potatoes were so large that 48 of them made a bushel. Rev. 
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In late 1872 Northern Pacific issued a map which showed the road completed to the 
Missouri River at present day Bismarck, a job that was not completed until June 3, 1873. 


Yeovil is shown at the present site of Muskoda between Hawley and Glyndon. Oak Lake is 
not on the map. 


Photo courtesy of Minnesota Historical Society 
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Rodgers considered the ground rich in that it had literally only to be 
tickled to make it smile a harvest. He commented that this richness 
eliminated the need for manure; that the industry and skill of the 
present Minnesota farmer was poor in comparison with the English 
farmer in that they let their crops become overgrown with weeds, and 
there was no rotation of crops. 


August 15. 1872 Red River Gazette 


Visit of Rev. George Rodgers 

Our citizens have been pretty well informed of the fact that we have had 
with us during the past week a number of Englishmen. of whom Dr. Rodgers 
is the leader. hunting for a location for an English Colony. The result of the 
examination made of our territory has been looked forward to with a great 
deal of interest. It is a pleasure to say it has been entirely satisfactory 

These gentlemen came to this colony with exalted ideas of the country 
included within our Colony limits. and of the State of Minnesota generally 
They all aver that what they have seen has so far exceeded their ex 
peclations. and they have unanimously decided to locate with us 

A portion of the territory in the Northeast. Townships 140:44 and 140:45 
with the privilege of extending westward to the western limits of the Colony. 
will probably be set aside for them should the number coming justify it. The 
name of the colony will be Yeovil 

Rev. Dr. Rodgers will spend the coming winter in England lecturing and 
Organizing his colony. On about the fifteenth of April next he confidently 
expects to start to this country with at least one thousand persons. 

Dr. Rodgers in his own land is a man of great influence. is evidently a man 
of power. and will in all probability be able fully to carry out his intentions. He 
has been specially anxious to locate within the limits of the Red River Colony 
because of its temperance principles and its standard of morals. It was the 
great desire of Mr. Rodgers to establish himself where beer shops and 
drinking places of all kinds might be excluded. It was the absence of these 
things with us that materially helped him to decide to connect his colony with 
ours. His action in this matter will be the action of other good теп, and 
should act as a stimulus to our people to draw the lines in this direction more 
closely than ever 

We hardly need say that we have been favorably impressed with these 
gentlemen. They are in the main. men of means and thorough farmers. Those 
who come in the spring will be similar in character. We need just such men 
and will give them a hearty welcome 


On Sunday. August 11. 1872. the Rev. Dr. Rodgers of Dorsetshire, 
England. helped Rev. Mr. Terry of St. Paul administer the sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper at the “Church of Glyndon.” whose pastor was the Rev. E. S. 
Williams. the Colony pastor (Red River Colony) 


Luman Tenney wrote to Canfield on August 22 about the visit of 
Rodgers and his party. Rodgers' first choice for his colony was 
Muskoda in the west half of Hawley Township, and that townsite, 
which had been called Smith's and second crossing of the Buffalo 
RUN it received Muskoda, now was a candidate for a new name, 

eovil. 

Dean Sir: I am over with the Rev. Dr. Rodgers who is about un- 
dertaking a big movement in England for the Northern Pacific. L. H. 
Tenney and Co., are to divide up territory with them, giving them 
lownships north of the railroad but letting them go anywhere in the 
territory they prefer to. They want one distinct English town in name, 
Yeovil, after their oldest market town. At first they wanted a town of 
their own but I convinced the Doctor the townsite company would be 
fair and liberal towards them and they must not think of attempting 
anything of their own. He is pleased with Muskoda, and will be 
ee if he can get that. I assured him there would be no trouble at 
а 

He sails on Saturday, goes tonight to Philadelphia to spend the 
evening with Jay Cooke. If you will telegraph him at Old York Road, in 
care of Gen. A. B. Nettleton, saying that you will comply with his 
wishes and change the name of Muskoda to Yeovil and open up the 
lown there at the proper time it will set the town matter at rest, and 
Save all the discussion of starting a town of their own account. Might 
State that we will give town lots for churches and schools with good 
effect probably. 


Am very sorry not to see you with the Doctor. Called twice. A 
pleasant trip to Minnesota where I shall see you. 
L. Н. Tenney 


Rodgers must have received a friendly welcome from Cooke in 
Philadelphia. The year before, July 21, 1871, Cooke wrote a letter to 
Canfield urging him to provide land for colonists and to give them full 
ап Cooke believed there was land enough for everyone. Не 
wrote: 

July 21, 1871 
Dear Sir: 

I am prevented by my wife's continued illness from being in New 
York. There are a few things I wish to say to you. One, in relation to 
colonies I think it entirely improper that the Puget Sound Company 
should allow its interests to interfere with the rapid settlement of our 
lands by colonists who naturally desire to build up their own lands and 
have the advantage of the profits upon the townsite which they 
themselves have built upon. 

Already we have had some bitter letters upon this subject, they 
supposing that the Northern Pacific Company will exclude everybody 
except the Puget Sound Company. Let us adopt a more liberal policy. 
There will be plenty of room for us in a land operation,yet the sale of the 
bonds and lands must not be interfered with by any special interests of 
the Puget Sound Company. I do not think there is a stockholder but will 
agree with me in this position. Men who purchase a township and go 
and settle it must have the privileges of stations, townsites, etc. To 
ignore this natural demand will be to ruin all our plans for the sale of 
the bonds and the settlement of the lands. The question ought to be at 
once yielded and where colonies go on and settle every possible facility 
should be given by the railroad company for depots, etc, and no 
reservations made for any personal purposes of our land association 
from the tracts they desire. Of course, this does not apply to terminal 
points like the city of Puget Sound or important junctions, etc. I do not 
believe there will be any conflict or difficulty in conceding everything 
cheerfully that the colonies ask and it is vastly important that the 
concessions should be made at once. 

Two, in regard to the demand upon the company for the allotments 
and for the issue of bonds an entire misconception of my views seems 
to prevail. The yielding I made when last in New York was not in- 
tended to imply a settlement or issue the bonds for the allotment for 
the general subscribers but only a small advance on the part of the 
treasurer for two or three parties who might be in absolute want of 
friends. I think the whole matter, however, had better be entirely 
postponed until we have another meeting and look the matter in the 
face. Yours truly, 

Jay Cooke 


Immediately upon arriving back at Yeovil, the Rev. Rodgers began 
his search for colonists to settle the new Yeovil in the spring of 1873. He 
spoke of the fertile soil, the amount of profits awaiting and the high 
wages for the working man in Clay County, Minnesota. Rodgers en- 
countered immediate opposition from persons who spoke of the 
terrible winters in Minnesota, and he was accused of favoring the 
colony because he was a paid agent of the Northern Pacific. He found 
others, however, who supported him in the idea that winter was the 
healthiest season in Minnesota. 

Anoverflow crowd attended the public meeting held September 20 in 
the Yeovil Corn Exchange where the Rev. Rodgers invited *'in- 
telligent, industrious, Christian Englishmen" to join the colony while 
atthe same time discouraging those of poor character and lazy habits. 

George Sheppard told the group he had been threatened with im- 
prisonment on a recent trip to Germany had he recruited there. Many 
Germans wanted to emigrate to America to escape military service 
but were prevented by the new German empire, from leaving,Shep- 
pard said. It was possible, he believed, for the English to establish 
colonies in America as the Germans and Swedes had done, and he 
received applause when he said there were no game laws in America. 

The Yeovil Colony Emigration Association was formed and colonists 
were sought. It is to the credit of the organization that it encouraged 
only the industrious from the ranks of farmers, laborers and 
mechanics who could pay their own passage. As it was to be proved the 
following spring, the colonists who did not come from these 
professions were the ones who failed or who left first. 

The general policies of the association were as follows: 


Price of Land T 

The land taken for the colony was to cost from 10 shillings to 32 
shillings an acre depending on its location and quality. A liberal 
discount was made for cash; credit available over seven years. 
Northern Pacific Railroad bonds, upon which the company was paying 
8 percent interest, were accepted in payment at a premium of 10 
percent by the promoters of the colony. At that time the value of a 
shilling (s) in the United States money was 14 cents; a pence (d) one 
cent; a pound $2.80. 


ization - Rules - Regulations ms 

iese plans and ideas UE printed in “Тапа and Emigration 
published in London; then reprinted in the October 31, 1872 issue of the 
Red River Gazette at Glyndon in order that “we may know the class of 
people we are to have as neighbors next spring.” 4 s 

“1. The association shall Be called the Yeovil Colony, and its object 
shall be the settlement of certain lands on the line of the NPRR, 
situated in the Red River Valley, in the State of Minnesota and which 
have been withdrawn from the American Market that they may be 
sold to such persons as go out with the Yeovil Colony. 
2. The officers of the Colony shall be a president, a secretary and a 


3. The officers shall be exofficio managers, and they shall have 
associated with them in the management a committee to be hereafter 
chosen by members of the colony. 

4. The managers shall carefully examine the testimonials of all such 
as seek admission into the colony and shall elect such, and such only, 
as have good moral character. Beyond this qualification no test of 
fitness for members shall be exacted. It is assumed, however, that all 
applicants for membership will possess means sufficient to defray the 
cost of the ocean passage and the inland journey, and to enable them to 
start fairly in their new home. 

5. The fee of membership shall be 256d, and must accompany the 
application for admission. If the person elected be the head of a 
family, no fee shall be required of his wife and any of his children. 

6. The members of the colony shall have the first opportunity of 
selecting farm lands or town building lots, according to plans to be 
furnished to the managers of the colony which plans will also be ac- 
cessible in the London Office of the Land Department of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad company. The intermediate lands belong to the 
United States Government and are also available for free settlement 
under the Homestead Law or by preemption.” 


“The Hawley Of Today 
Is The Yeovil of Future” 


Northern Pacific railroad aided the efforts of the colony associati. 

by running an ad entitled, "Farms in Minnesota" from ые * 
to November lin the Yeovil paper in which it described Clay County as 
suitable for raising sheep, stock and wheat. It told of the low cost of the 
land and that within a year's time, a colonist could own his own farm 
in America for the same price as he paid to rent land for a year in 


England. 


new land in which he was living. 


EUROPEAN AGENCY 


ОЕ THE 


{шии Railroad, 


No. 20 WATER STREET, 


LIVERPOOL. 


A. ROEDELHEIMER, Agent. 


Full and accurate information furnished 
concerning lands, prices, cost of travel, and 
openings for farmers, mechanics, tradesmen 
and, laborers in the New American North- 
west. 


to all parts of Europe on application by 
post to the Agent. 


All persons who contemplate emigrating to 
America should address 


A. ROEDELHEIMER, 


20 Water Street, Liverpool, England. 


Six years after the Yeovil Colony arrived in Hawley, Northern Pacific Railroad was still 
advertising in England for settlers. 


Photo courtesy of Burlington Northern Railway 


In October 1872 communications about the Yeovil Colony were 
optimistic. Two letters received by Canfield from L. H. Tenney and 
Company, the first unsigned, the second signed by Tenney and written 
in Duluth, indicate everyone was working for the interests of the 
colonists. Dr. Rodgers also was considering Hawley for his colony site. 

, October 15, 1872 
Dear Sir: Rev. George Rodgers has written us asking us to secure for 
him a plat of Hawley. He says he is having a great many inquiries 
and he can satisfy many by showing the plat. Will you have the kind- 
ness to send one with as little delay as possible. Very Truly, 


L. Н. Tenney and Co. 


L. H. Tenney Co. from Duluth to Canfield 
I write to suggest what has ЊЕГ 16 1872 
ri uggest what has already probably occurred to you, the 
ш рош of asking the railroad company to clear saloons off 
dig. fed like Glyndon and Hawley before transferring their lands to 
you. pe this will be done for otherwise it will probably take one 
year to do what they can do in a day. Yours Truly, 
L. Н. Tenney 
gent for the land department of the 
phia, wrote to Canfield on November 19, 


A. B. Nettleton, trustees a 
Northern Pacific in Philadel 


1872, assuming Hawley is the site of the Yeovil Colony. 


Dear Sir: Mr. George Sheppard, who represents the Northern 
Pacific’s land and immigrations interests in Europe, and has special 
charge of promoting the Rodgers or Yeovil Colony, the headquarters 
of which will be at Hawley, I believe, wishes to receive information 
and instructions regarding village property in Hawley and Muskoda. 
He expresses opinion that quite a number of intending colonists will 
wish to purchase lots in advance of their embarkation and make a 
small cash payment down. Mr. Sheppard wishes to know what he shall 
do in such cases. 

As the land department has nothing to do with townsite property, 
Mr. Billings desires me to refer this matter to you and asks you to 
correspond with Mr. Sheppard if the circumstances requires 
correspondence. I have expressed to Mr. Sheppard my personal 
opinion that the intending colonists had better postpone their pur- 
chases of town property until they arrive in Minnesota as there will, in 
this way, be less occasion for misunderstanding and disatisfaction. 
Please communicate your views, whatever they may be, to Mr. 
George Sheppard, 34 New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 

Very truly yours, 
A. B. Nettleton 
Trustees Agent 


Though Dr. Rodgers intended his Yeovil to be located at Muskoda at 
this time, Canfield reached the conclusion that it would be ad- 
vantageous for both Lake Superior & Puget Sound Company and the 
English colonists if the headquarters was switched to Hawley. Can- 
field expressed his ideas in a private letter written on November 27 
from New York to Tenney at Duluth. 


Dear Sir: The more I think of the Yeovil Colony, the more I am im- 
pressed with the importance of their making Hawley their center - if 
they will take the lands each side of it, they will not only have some of 
the best lands in the state but they will have in addition, what they can 
have in no other place, the Buffalo River running a long distance 
through them which I regard as very important and especially 
valuable for them. 

There is not another point from Duluth to Red River so favorable for 
such operations as they contemplate. Besides it removes this town a 
reasonable distance from Glyndon so that it will not interfere so much 
with it and with each other. 

You should manage this matter as it will not only be for your in- 
terests in sale of town lots but also lands - by starting two towns. 
Glyndon and Hawley are the outside lines of your tract. The lands 
between will be insured of a sale - it is the same policy, you will 
remember, I advised in the beginning, - you have got this matter in 
hand, to you precisely it is all important - and you can manage the 
matter so as to bring about the result before spring. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Thomas H. Canfield, President 


Tenney sent two letters to Canfield, the second one in reply to 
Canfield's desires to switch Yeovil headquarters to Hawley. 
November 30, 1872 
Yours of November 25 is at hand. Call tells us that you decided to 
leave prices at Hawley in good part discretionary with us depending 
on assessment of settlement, class of people, etc. We thought we would 
Start in low and advance towards Glyndon prices as much as possible 
on business lots. Yours truly, 
L. H. Tenney 


In the second letter Tenney tells of notifying Rodgers that the lastest 
issue of the railroad’s, “Land and Immigration,” is in error when 
listing Muskoda as Yeovil headquarters and that Hawley is their 
townsite. 


December 3, 1872 
Dear Sir: Yours of November 27 is at hand regarding the town of 
Hawley. We fully appreciate the points you have made and definitely 
have arranged with Mr. Rodgers to make Hawley their townsite. I felt 
that your interests too called for them here. Of course I had to be 
cautious and discreet to get them to give up their idea of a town 
distinctly their own, that is ownership by themselves. But at any rate I 
accomplished it. I noticed Land and Immigration makes this point at 


Muskoda but I wrote Mr. Rodgers to correct that at once and I think 
we shall have no trouble about townsites, except perhaps that we shall 
have to put prices a little low, perhaps for policy’s sake. 

I assure you, Mr. Canfield, that we have the interests of the railroad 
and LS & PS Co., at heart and will try to serve them faithfully. This 
year has been a bad one for us and our burden of indebtedness, about 
$16,000, in the aggregate, is rather heavy to bear but I guess we will 
come out alright next year. As we lose this year virtually I presume 
you will give us an additional year if land development does, will you 
not? Yours truly, 

L.H. Tenney 


Canfield wrote as early as November 23 to George Sheppard in 
England telling him that plans were to switch the Yeovil Colony to 
Hawley. Sheppard acknowledged the letter in a reply to Canfield 
written on December 14 from the Northern Pacific Land and Im- 
migration Department, 34 New Bridge Street, Blackfriar, London, E. 
C. Canfield received it on January 2, 1873: 


Dear Sir: Your favor of 23rd November received. The main part on 
which I desired information, relates to the site of Yeovil concerning 
which conflicting statements have appeared. I now understand that 
the Hawley of today is to be the Yeovil of the future. I shall amend our 
announcements accordingly. I fully appreciate your remark 
respecting clarification of town lots. I shall be able to satisfy any 
inquiries when plan or map comes to hand. I am not sure, however, 
that we can wisely attempt the sale of town lots here. People should 
see them before buying. With farmland the case may be different. I 
shall be glad to hear from you as often as suggestions occur to you 
whenever precise instructions are desirable. Yours truly, 

George Sheppard 


January 15, 1873 
George Sheppard 
London 
Dear Sir -- Тат in receipt of yours of the 14th instant- 

You are correct in your statement of today that “Hawley of today is 
to be the Yeovil of the future." - I am confident it is the best location 
for the colony, having been all over the country several times - the 
township, station, and postoffice can be called Yeovil if desired, while 
Hawley will not appear in public at all, only the name of the village 
plat for the purpose of making deeds, etc. 

The map has been made and delivered to Mr. Tenney to be sent to 
England- 

Do not think it would be advisable to attempt the sale of lots until the 
parties arrive upon the spot- Very Truly Yours, 

Thomas H. Canfield, president 
January 16, 1873 
L. H. Tenney, Esq. 
Philadelphia 
Dear Sir: Yours of 26th of December came to the office while I was 
absent - and supposing you would be here, I have telegraphed a reply- 

Subject referred to by you we could much better adjust by a per- 
sonal interview - I think if you include an arrangement as suggested 
we can devise some plan to meet your suggestion - don’t see what a 
man worth $2 millions wants to do with wild lands in Minnesota. 
Should not think he would want the trouble- 

Have written Sheppard that “Hawley is to be the Yeovil of the 
Future” and to arrange accordingly - when will you be here- Yours 
respectfully 

Thomas H. Canfield, president 


In a letter to Major L. H. Tenney at Duluth on December 19, Rev. 
Rodgers wrote that over 1,000 had already joined the Yeovil Colony 
organizing there for removal to Clay County in the spring of 1873 and 
that the enthusiasm for the project remained unabated. He again 
stated “the colony will be located eight miles east of Glyndon, at 
Muskoda, the name of which is to be changed to Yeovil in honor of the 
English town of that name where a large number of the colonists hail 
from.” 

On January 30, 1873, the Rev. Rodgers wrote directly to the Red 
River Gazette at Glyndon saying he was coming over from England 
himself with the advance group of Yeovil colonists in the spring, 
commenting, “you can have no idea of the excitement awakened in 
England over Minnesota". 


ravel Arrangements D -— 
"The e 1873 issue of "Land and Emigration", gave the 
following information on the Yeovil Colony, the headquarters of which 
was to be at Hawley, 13 miles east of Glyndon: “The first party of 
Yeovil colonists will sail from Liverpool for New York on or about the 
25th of March under the immediate direction of the Rev. George 
Rodgers. It is intended to confine this party to single men and men who 
go out in advance of their families. From New York they will travel by 
railroad directly to St.Paul. The fare per adult (steerage in steamship) 
will be 10 pounds 10s 6d Liverpool to St. Paul. Arrangements to travel 
from St. Paul to the line of the Northern Pacific will be made 
separately. Members who desire to join the first party are requested 
to communicate their purpose without delay. А А 

The second party will embrace families and will leave in the last 
week of April under the direction of Mr. S. Partridge. The party will 
proceed via the Lakes to Duluth. Fare per adult, Cardiff to Duluth 
(steerage in steamship) 9 pounds 4s. Special arrangements with 
regard to children and luggage will be effected for the ocean voyage. 

Toavail themselves of any special facilities connected with either of 
these parties, heads of families or single men must become members 
of the Yeovil association. " . 

Other parties will follow during the season for each of which special 
arrangements will be made.” 

On March 6, 1873, Supt. F. J. Call at Glyndon explained in the 
Red River Gazette that eight of the townships embraced within the 
limits of the Red River Colony had been designated as English 
territory and were expected to be largely occupied by the English 
settlers. It was his thought that the careful system of the English and 
the driving energy of the Americans would form an admirable com- 


bination.Mr. Call's explanation caused the Brainerd Tribune to 
comment on noting the arrival of four members of the Yeovil Colony," 
they are to settle eight townships in the Red River Valley on the line of 
the NPRR. Won't they have to spread themselves worse than the old 
hen that attempted to hatch out 65 turkey eggs?" 


While the Northern Pacific was busy in northern Europe and eastern 
United States recruiting people to settle land along its territory, railroads in 
other parts of America were doing their best to discourage settlement in 
hopes of attracting them to their areas. An interesting comment on the Yeovil 
Colony appears on Page 155 in the book. “The Story of American Railroads,” 
by Stewart H. Holbrook and published by Crown Publishers of New York: 

"In the 1870's the competition to get settlers on railroad lands rose 
Sometimes to internecine warfare between railroads themselves. One sample 
of this unseemly strife was an attack on the Northern Pacific and was 
probably the work of the combined forces of the Kansas Pacific, the 
Missouri-Kansas. the Union Pacific and the Missouri-Texas lines 

"The NP had a tremendous amount of land to sell, and its colonization 
department was quite aggressive through much of its career. In 1872 George 
Sheppard. European agent for the NP. engaged the Rev. George Rodgers, a 
pastor of Stalbridge. Dorsetshire. England. to Organize a group of settlers 
who were be to “good and prosperous persons.” Taking а small party in 
advance. the Rev. Mr. Rodgers came to Minnesota, and so to Clay County. He 
and his people liked the look of the region and, having been empowered by 
the larger group to choose the place of settlement. they selected land at 
pr and called it Yeovil Colony. They then returned to England to fetch the 
settlers. 

"The Yeovil Colonists, eighty strong. arrived in Minnesota in March 1873. 
It would seem a rather bad time of year to bring settlers to that northern 
clime. and indeed. a number of the Yeovilians did find the place disap- 
Pointing. Perhaps their disappointment was engendered in part by а pam- 
phlet. “Advice from an Old Yeovilian,” no publisher or author named, which 
declared in so many words that the region along the Northern Pacific Railroad 
was по place for civilized people to live. It indicated the climate to be 
something that only savages could put up with. It more than intimated that 
nothing would grow there. Moreover, the land itself was of no value and 
never would be. 

“This pamphlet was said by the Northern Pacific men to be the work of the 
unspeakable Union Pacific and the Southwestern lines already mentioned -- 
slimy railroads given to libeling their betters. No doubt it had an effect.” 

Among the people wh are 

mong the people who may have been influenced were the seven men 
accompanied the Rev. Rodgers to Hawley in 1872. The names have бе 
been found among those of the colonists who arrived in 1873. 
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JOSEPH LEWIS 
Photo courtesy of Mrs. Arnold Anderson 
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The four members of the advance guard of Yeovil colonists were 
Robert Rogers, a builder, Eli Sibley, a painter, and Joseph Lewis and 
son, William, blacksmiths. They arrived at Hawley during the week of 
March 9, immediately starting to build and establish themselves in 
business. Both Mr. Rogers and Mr. Sibley were pleased with the 
country but complained of being deceived by George Sheppard, 
London agent of the NPRR Land Department, as to the size and price 
of town lots. They were led to believe the lots were 50' x 250' and could 
be purchased for $40.00 to $50.00 each. Instead the lots were graveyard 


Size, 25' x 150' and sold for $80 to $100 per lot. The misrepresentation 
was immediately brought to an end. 


Tenney wrote on March 27, 1873, from his Duluth headquarters to 
Canfield about the disatisfaction of the four Yeovil Colonists who found 
the lots were smaller and the prices higher than they were told in 
England. The fact also was reported in the Red River Gazette at 
Glyndon, along with the information that Tenney had made 
Satisfactory agreements with them. 


My Dear Sir: I wrote you yesterday but fear it would miss you, I write 
again. As the Hawley office needed considerable expenditure and the 
thing hasn’t a good look anyway, Mr. Call has sold it for $500. Cash $100 
May Ist, $150 September 13, $125 March 13, 1874, $125 net, 12 percent. 
He says he can now put up a nice one for 
better let Bridges put 
a sample of work. It 


March 31, 1873 

е has been so much disatisfaction among 
high price of town lots at Hawley that at a 
the president of the townsite company and 
ver Colony it was decided to leave the scale 
latter. Accordingly Messrs, L. H. Tenney 


Red River Gazette: Ther 
our English friends at the 
recent conference between 
the managers of the Red Ri 
of prices to be fixed by the 


and Company arranged a very equitable scale ranging from $25 to 
according to distance from the depot. Some of the very best ела тг 
lots in Hawley can now be had for $25 each. 


On March 25, 1873, the steamship, “СІТҮ OF BRISTOL” sailed from 
Liverpool for New York with 100 farmers aboard, all of whom intended 
to settle in Minnesota. On Thursday April 17, 1873, an advance party of 
90 Yeovil colonists arrived at Hawley. They were quartered in two 
tents fitted up for them by the NPRR. One tent was 22 feet square; the 
other 24 feet square. On April 21 and 22, forty of the colonists left 
Hawley and took up residence at the Colonists Reception House in 


Glyndon. 


Among the first group of colonists was Andrew Glasgow who pur- 
chased 240 acres of railroad land in Section 23, Town 139, Range 45 
near Hawley and immediately commenced building a residence. He 
was a dog lover and an outdoor enthusiast who had brought with him 
from England a pair of beautiful thoroughbred pointers. This act 
caused the editor of the Red River Gazette on May 22 to write “we are 
glad to see such dogs coming into the country. Why will people keep 
worthless curs when by a little care they may have beautiful and 
useful blooded dogs?” 

James Glasgow, a nephew of Mr. Glasgow lives in Barnesville. Mrs. 
David Torson, a granddaughter, lives in Moorhead. 


The colonists were described as fine looking, intelligent and prac- 
tical. Many had a common cause of complaint. They had intended to 
take up homesteads nearer Hawley than they found themselves able to 
do. Speculators had moved in and made homesteads and preemption 
entries on ascertaining the definite location of the colony. Rev. 
Rodgers, the town site company and the NPRR had no control over 
this situation. They suggested the immigrants become “Happy owners 
of 80 acre homesteads” near Muskoda, and in Parke Township 
southeast of Hawley even though the distances from the railroad 
would be an objection to some. 

One group of colonists accepted the advice and homesteaded five 
quarter sections two miles southeast of Muskoda and immediately 
commenced building improvements. 

++ + + + + 


Yeovil Colonists Arrived in Snowstorm 


The colony was almost destroyed after the April 17 group reached 
Hawley. More was involved than the price of lands or that pre-emptors 
had arrived ahead of them and taken some of the lands the colonists 
had expected to get near Hawley. One factor was the weather; another 
was the colonists' belief that Hawley was further developed than it 
was. Arriving in a snowstorm and being quartered in tents were events 
the colonists had not anticipated. Canfield a year earlier had warned 
Tenney about the weather and exhibited a better knowledge of Min- 
nesota springs than did Tenney. On April 10, 1872, Canfield wrote from 
New York to Tenney who was then in Chicago: 


Yours of the 8th instant received. As to the question of interest on 
your commissions the case is different from what it is in sales of land 
for NPRR Co., which extend over several years for payments - in most 
cases the sales of this company will be in a year probably, rarely over 
two, -such at least has been our experience thus far.- therefore, I think 
if you receive your pay as soon as we do, it is about right - 

‚Опе town, Hawley, is surveyed and will soon be ready to have plat 
filed, as soon as title can be perfected-There you will probably want to 
open your first office - as soon as it can be done, will have plat 
recorded and office put up for you- 

You do not, it seems to me, want to get your people up into the 
country too early - not until the winter is over fully and green grass 
well started - first impressions especially to your pioneers are im- 
portant and should be favorable - last of May or June is early enough. 

Yours respectfully, 

Thomas H. Canfield 
P.S. As to towns on St. Paul and Pacific RR think you had not better 
agitate that at present. Will see you about that when I go west. Do not 
scatter your powder. 


Northern Pacific, LS & PS Company, and L. H. Tenney and Com- 


pany possibly can be excused for the misrepresentation of lot size and 
price. With so many cooks in the kitchen, plus slow methods of com- 
munication in that period and the long distances involved, it is un- 
derstandable that the wrong information could have innocently been 
received in England. The zeal of the agents promoting in England 
could have colored the situation too. Disregarding that, one fact is 
apparent -- the English expected more than a snowstorm, tents, a few 
wooden buildings and a primitive frontier town. 

Correspondence indicates that almost every official involved in 
promoting the colony was doing his best to present the colonists with 
the facts. One individual, however, may have contributed much to the 
misunderstanding about Hawley. The man singled out for this dubious 
distinction is Joseph E. Turner, who was drawing maps of townsites at 
his office in Brainerd. Turner's weakness was that his mind was too 
agile and his sin was that he added embellishments to the map of 
Hawley that was sent to England. There are no Victoria Park and 
Albert Square in Hawley today, nor have they ever existed except in 
the mind of Turner and on the map he sent to England. True, Turner 
was trying to please the British, as he wrote in his letter, and he un- 
doubtedly succeeded. The names of Queen Victoria and Prince Albert 
were held in high esteem by the British, but the pleasure of the English 
lasted only until they arrived at Hawley. Three letters written by 
Turner to Canfield in late 1872 reveal his overzealous efforts : 


November 30, 1872 
Dear Sir: Yours of 25th instant to hand. Will at once proceed with plat 
of Hawley which with tracings will forward next week. Having been 
engaged in getting the plats for the other towns ready for deposit, as I 
understood you wished that done first, have them all ready except two 
tracings. I would have been finished but have been delayed somewhat 
in having the room I use for an office plastered. Sorry I did not un- 
derstand about Hawley or would have done that first. Yours truly, 
Joseph E. Turner 


December 3, 1872 

Will have plan of Hawley to go to England ready by the end of this 
week. I thought I had better perhaps at once send on a rough sketch 
which will do for a guide until I get one finished for your office. Am 
showing more on the plat for England than there is on the deposited 
plat but so as not to get it confused, have got a park and public square 
on and also several more blocks but have not numbered them nor 
divided into lots. Have called the park, Victoria, and the square, 
Albert. If you see no objection, it may please the Johnny Bulls. 


December 9, 1872 

Have forwarded the plan of Hawley intended for England. Hope it 
will meet your views. Have put my name at the left hand corner but if 
not desired can easily be erased. Will have plats of Glyndon, Hobart, 
Perham, Wadena, Aldrich, Motley and Aitken ready for deposit and 
will forward them for your signature at the end of this week. Will 
proceed with large plans of Hawley as deposited. 

Third letter — Yours of the 13th to hand. Have this day the plat of 
Hawley on three sheets to a scale of 100 feet. Will make a duplicate for 
the agent. Will see that the plats to be forwarded from St. Paul are 
corrected. Mr. Tenney has requested me to make a plat of Glyndon for 
Europe. What kind of plat shall I send? That is to say, shall I do as I 
have done with Hawley, and show public squares on, or only as 
recorded. 

Joseph E. Turner 


Yeovil Colonists In Revolt, 
Telegrams, Letters Report Crisis 


The full force of British displeasure broke in mid-April, but it took 
some frantic letters and telegrams from agents in the field at Hawley 
to arouse executives to meet the crisis. The colonists thought they had 
been deceived, and undoubtedly were, even though it may have been 
unintentional. They distrusted everyone as soon as they arrived in 
their bleak new surroundings. Recruiting agents from railroads to the 
south were present in Hawley to offer them warmer climates and 
more hospitable receptions. Lyman Bridges & Company of Chicago, a 
building contractor working along the NP line, had agents in Hawley 
expecting to erect buildings for the colonists, but no contracts were 
being signed. Dr. Rodgers, who received much of the blame for 
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This sketch of Hawley was made before May 1872, proba! 
Brainerd who. was in charge of making plans of the 


along 
Silver Lake Road and old Meigs. Tenth Street in the sketch is still Tenth Street today but 
becomes Silver Lake Road after Crossing south of Johnson. 


Photo courtesy Minnesota Historical Society 
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Hawley not being as had been represented in England, lost с 
the colonists. LS & PS directors were scattered and could not be called 
ether for a meeting. Someone had to make a decision without 
authority. Land agent George B. Wright was sick, Dr. Rodgers was 
accused of profiting and General Nettleton would win no votes from 
the English. The colony, or what remained of it, was saved through the 
efforts of F. J. Call, Tenney's agent at Glyndon and James B. Power 
general agent for Canfield. A hectic two weeks of activity were 
described in the following communications now in the files of Min- 
nesota Historical Society. The first, to Canfield from Tenney, was 
written April 16 on a Red River Colony, Hawley, Minnesota, let- 
terhead. The word, Hawley, was scratched out and Duluth written in. 
Dear Sir: 1 have received two telegrams from N.G. saying, make 
prices Hawley satisfactory with all Rodgers party without fail. Have 
notified the party they will have no cause for complaint about prices 
and have written Call to be on the ground and make everybody 
satisfied. A good deal of feeling had been worked up evidently by 
designing persons. Yours truly, 
L. H. Tenney 


Western Union Telegram to Canfield written April 18, 1873 at 
Hawley: Every tract held by LS & PS Co., in vicinity of Hawley and 
Muskoda, perhaps also at Lakeside and Audubon, must be released for 
purchase by members of Rodgers party if wanted or there will be a 
row beyond our power to quell. This must include such as are em- 
braced in contracts already executed if necessary immediately. 
Energetic action required. 

J. B. Powers 


Western Union Telegram from New York dated April 19, 1873, to 
James B. Power, general agent, who was at Hawley trying to pacify 
the English colonists: Give Rodgers party chance to select land as it 
was when he saw it. Reject all applications and if need be, cancel all 
Lake Superior and Puget Sound contracts which are in the way of 
complete fulfillment of obligations of Rodgers party. The company 
assume absolute control of all land including townsite of Hawley until 
a satisfactory adjustment is made with Yeovil Colonists. 

Signed, William A. Howard 
Land Commissioner, NPRR Company 


Hawley, Minnesota 
April 19, 1873 

English Colony will break in less than three days if definite action is 
not at once taken. You should not hesitate a moment to replace all in 
139, Range 45 including the townsite. (From James B. Power and 
Canfield). 

Telegram to Canfield April 19, 1873: General Cass sent me positive 
orders to take no further action on any of your applications until 
further orders. 

J.B. Power 


Telegram sent April 19, 1873 to J. B. Power in St. Paul, Dear Sir: 
Please forward contracts for . . . Section 3, 139, R45-Section 7, 139, 46, 
west half 11, 139, 45; am already to pay for them and want to close 
them up before I leave here- 

Signed, THC 


Telegram not dated, probably April 19 or 20, 1873 to J. B. Power at 
Hawley, Cannot release any tracts of this company without authority 
of my board of directors. The amount we hold is so small. Certainly 
cannot make any great difference with Rodgers - Doubtless when we 
see him can make some satisfactory arrangement for what he wants if 
it is not unreasonable- 

Thomas H. Canfield 


April 21, 1873 
J. B. Power Р 
Hawley, Minn. 

My directors scattered - don't know as can get meeting before next 
Week - Northern Pacific meet Wednesday - Will do all I can to satisfy 
Rodgers. 

Thomas H. Canfield 


Western Union Telegram April 21, 1873, from Canfield to George B. 
Wright, general land agent in Minneapolis: Power telegraphed from 
Hawley, the Rodgers colonists dissatisfied and want us to give up our 
lands at Hawley and Muskoda. We can't do it. Will make reasonable 
arrangement for lots. Am afraid they may want to start town at some 
other point. Manage to keep them at Hawley. Communicate with 
Power, Signed, 

Thomas Hawley Canfield 


Western Union Telegram April 21, 1873, to J. B. Power at Hawley: If 
Rodgers can have one-third of all the lots at Hawley average 
proportion at $10 each, will it not satisfy : Signed, 

Canfield 


April 21, 1873 to Canfield: Rodgers has no influence with party, and 
the representative men are not now in humor to adopt any temporizing 
policy. There is so much at stake, it would advise full release. 

Power 


Message to Canfield sent from Minneapolis April 21, 1873: Too un- 
well to go. Telegraph Power to hold on at Hawley. As best point you 
should give specific terms. No word from Sweet. Order Jordan to meet 
me here immediately. Cannot do much myself. Sioux City road is 
competing for Yeovil Colonists. 

George B. Wright 


General Land Agent 

(This was the St. Paul & Sioux City Railroad Company, successor to 

the Minnesota Valley Railroad Company, which was building a road to 

the Missouri River. Rails to the North Star by Richard S. Prosser, 
Dillon Press Minneapolis, 1966). 


To Canfield April 22, 1873: Rodgers has no control of party. We must 
now adjust of his influence. 
James B. Power 


April 22, 1873 

George B. Wright 
Minneapolis 

We would let colonists have half of lots or more at Hawley at cost to 
harmonize if they would buy reasonable quantity land of railroad 
company around it - Howard advises not to make such transaction 
until colonists agree to purchase on their part- 

I’m afraid they may want a station at Cuttsville or some other place 
- therefore, you must arrange to retain at Hawley upon best terms you 
can - Power expected home today. See him. 

Thomas H. Canfield, President 


April 22, 1873 
George B. Wright 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dear Sir: As to the rebellion at Hawley the railroad company takes 
this ground that whatever was promised to Mr. Rodgers should be 
carried out - which is understood to be T140, 141, R 44, 45, 46, 47. South 
of T140 is understood to belong to Tenney and Company - 

While all are anxious to harmonize the matter, they are not disposed 
to submit to unreasonable demands - they are heartily sick of colonies 
- but as these men are on the ground Mr. Howard says it is like the 
skunk in the cellar. The question is how to get rid of him - how to 
manage the matter so as not to have them raise a storm and send it 
broadcast over country - The question raised, how much land will 
they buy in case LS & PS Co. released Hawley and Muskoda- 

Power has urged me to say we would release all - I went to Mr. 
Howard today with the telegram to Power proposing to release one- 
half of Hawley at cost, he advised not to send it - he said we want to 
know what and how much these people propose to buy before we ask 
you to give way to them - He is acting frankly with me and shows me 
all he receives and all he sends - He says he wants to do by those people 
all that has been promised and no more- 

Tn our talk he said, If those people want to build up a city, no reason 
they should drive us out - let them take some other place on the 
railroad and the company give them a depot and build their own town - 
Now that is just what we must guard against - we want to keepthem at 
Hawley - I told him there is no occasion for that, because as soon as 
they determined how much land they would buy there, we could no 
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the Yeovil Colonists in England. contained a Victoria Park and Albert 


doubt arrange with them about the townsite on satisfactory terms- 

Now there is the gist of the matter - We had better let them have half 
the lots at cost, than to have them start another town. As to the name, 
itis understood it is to be Yeovil and we have so put it on the large map 
which goes to Vienna. 

Now as you are on the grounds and can meet them face to face you 
will have to manage as well as you can - I don’t think we ought to let 
them have more than one half the lots at cost - would say nothing about 
the rest of the property - all, of course, they can make any claim to is to 
odd sections and I do not understand how that can be done below T140- 

You get in pinch, telegraph - cannot get meeting of my directors 
until May 6 - and I don’t like to take responsibility of releasing all in 
T139, R45 as Power advises without their consent, and not then unless 
the railroad is to be great gainer- 

Yours respectfully, 

Thomas H. Canfield 
(Ina post script he says that Howard directed Power to hold all land in 
7139, R45) 


April 22, 1873 

George B. Wright 
Agent, LS & PS Co.,Minneapolis 
Dear Sir:. . . Since I wrote you the former letter of today, I have seen 
Mr. Cass, and he concurs with Mr. Howard that it is not advisable for 
LS & PS to make any advances of release until they see what the 
colonists will buy from the RR company and what they want - all that 
is very well, meanwhile you must keep sharp eye out and see that 
things don’t start at any other place for a town besides Hawley - 
nobody here has heard a word from Power or anyone how much they 
propose to buy. 

Yours respectfully, 

Thomas H. Canfield 


April 23, 1873 
F. J. Call 
Glyndon, Minn. 

We cannot give out contracts until the map is filed and hence if you 
fill out any you must leave the date blank. They must bear date sub- 
sequent to the date of filing the map. 

Yours respectfully, 
Thomas H. Canfield 


To Canfield April 23, 1873, Party too unsettled to close anything now. 
The decks must be entirely clear so as to leave us masters of the 
situation. See Commissioner Howard. I must be governed by his in- 
struction. 

J. B. Power (in Duluth) 


To Canfield, St. Paul, April 23, 1873, Douglas gone to missionary. 
Looks favorable. Nothing from Sweet. Power not returned. Telegraph 
him offering half of Hawley lands at cost if colony bought railroad 
lands proportionately. Must save balance for other colonies and 
prevent speculation which retards settlement. 

George B. Wright (in St. Paul) 


From Call at Glyndon, letter to Canfield, April 25, 1873, No doubt you 
have anxiously expected word from us regarding the English party. 
The unsettled state they have been in and the press of work connected 
with their arrival has kept us from the desk entirely. It was often 
announced that the townsite comprised one section only, also that all 
the lands and government as well, 12 by 24 miles, were entirely 
reserved for the Yeovil Colony. We do not know where Dr. Rodgers got 
authority for such statements, but that he made the statements seems 
evident from the universal belief of the party that they were to find the 
lands entirely unoccupied. 

There has been but little talk about lots and town since their arrival. 
Their inquiry has been almost entirely for farming lands. There was, 
however, much indignation expressed by the leading members 
because the townsites were generally surrounded by lands under the 
LP & PS Company's control. It is our belief if a single section along 
had been all that was claimed by the LS & Ps Company that there 
would have been but little said against it. Whether the fact that most of 
the land at Hawley next adjoining the townsite being under your 
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control was used merely as a pretext for complaint, we are unable to 
say. There are several capitalists among the party, and it was their 
intention to purchase railroad land very close to the village, I’m 
certain, and finding this land already covered by the company owning 
the townsite, they did voice quite a mind. They were exceedingly 
suspicious of everyone. They did raise quite a wind definitely. They 
were exceedingly suspicious of everyone who was in any way con- 
nected with the Northern Pacific - accused Dr. Rodgers of having an 
interest in townsite and in NP Company’s land. Said very harsh things 
about General Nettleton because of some of his application. Accused 
Sheppard of base deception. Any settler who would kindly offer any 
assistance was at once suspicioned of being paid by the NP or had 
personal interest and they would shun him as if he was a thief. 

I mentioned these things merely to show that the LS & PS Co. are not 
alone condemned but that they were very general in all their 
denounciations, grasping at every shadow and imagining injury and 
deception from all quarters. They arrived at a very unfortunate 
season and had very unfortunate accommodations. Of these points we 
speak more fully in letters to Hubbard and General Nettleton this date. 
We decided town lots should not drive them from Hawley and have 
acted accordingly, making prices much below scheduled prices. About 
one-third of party hold for Dr. Rodgers; the balance are very bitter in 
their language accusing him of knowingly deceiving them. Most they 
say of him, as in the active cases, we think unjust. 

Will likely be divided between Hawley and Muskoda, the larger half 
in favor of Muskoda. Mr. Rust and Mr. Campbell at Muskoda offer 
large parts of their claim free to actual residents. Power, under 
general language of instruction from Howard and Hubbard, has been 
inclined to assume control of all your applications in the township in- 
cluding the platted site at Hawley, but before these instructions 
arrived we had assured him that the business of Hawley lots would be 
done on a basis that would be just as satisfactory as if under land 
department management. He, Power, however, has instructed us to 
sellall other lands applied for by you in that township except Section 1 
and 7. Fortunately the day when the trouble was the highest there was 
no eastern train for many would have left, if not the larger part of the 
party. Throwing into market the northeast quarter of 11, northeast 
quarter of 17 and south half of 5 removed all the difficulty connected 
with the LS & PS Company. 

Truly yours, 
Call 


April 30 

Later — It appears that applications of LS & PS Company were a 
pretext for complaint. Since above property has been placed in the 
market not one who made complaint has made purchase of same but a 
single 40 has been sold and that to one of the party who remained at 
Duluth with sick child. He did not arrive until after the difficulty was 
over. Matters have improved much since above writeup. They are 
rapidly locating.No movement at Muskoda yet. Sold number of lots at 
Hawley. Mr. Wright was pleased with course we have taken. ЕШ 


From Superintendent's Office, Northern Pacific Railway Company, 
to Canfield in New York, Brainerd, Minnesota, April 29, 1873, Dear 
Sir: I use the first opportunity to explain my telegrams of the past 10 
days and my reasons for assuming what doubtless you consider an 
antagonistic position to your interests. A variety of reasons, not now 
necessary to give in detail, have so completely disorganized the 
English colonists that they were on the point of leaving the line and in 
the heat of the moment going to most any extreme even to sending a 
telegram to Liverpool to stop the sailing of the next party. Many of 
their complaints were groundless based upon their own imaginative 
and tinted ideas of the new home to which they were going. But at the 
time argument was of no avail but prompt action as would remove 
what seemed to them a just cause of complaint was an imperative 
necessity. > 

While seen plainly as a colony the Rodgers movement wasa failure, 
yet I deemed it of greatest importance that the English immigration to 
our line of road should not be checked if it was in our power to hold it, 
and everything depended upon satisfying this first party. I also saw 
that the party was going to break and at first it was impossible to tell 
in what direction. My first wish was to hold them to the first selected, 
Hawley, but if that could not be done, to have the field so clear as to 


enable me to hold them at whatever point might be selected for the 

ir future operations. М 
poete pe confident that if left free to select, the ей of 
opinions held would finally resolve in each man acting шик pound 
for himself. There was no time for explanation by letter. With them 
had to assume authority that I did not have and acted prompuy 
trusting that some confidence would be placed in my judgment ur е 
New York office letting time demonstrate whether it was misplaced or 
not. The result is as I anticipated. The party has left Hawley by 
unanimous vote, declaring Muskoda their choice of townsite. Mr. 
Rodgers, his two sons and Mr. Chant, his father-in-law, alone, remain 
at Hawley. About half the remaining ones taking. lands in near 
proximity. to Muskoda, other scuttling, some now in lands in the 
vicinity of Audubon, some near Glyndon. The party that is now 
following will probably scuttle around the two points as a majority 
some doubtless will scatter, a few weeks from now will settle the 
question beyond any further dispute and with the exception of a few 
tracts in that vicinity of the field, will be as clear to you as ever. 

Thave no hesitation in saying the position was such as to bring the 
land department and the LS & PS Company into antagonistic positions 
and the interests involved were, in my judgment, so great as to make it 
my duty to set aside whatever was in the way of amicable and 
satisfactory adjustment of alldifficulties. Hoping you would appreciate 
the points and trust to my good intentions if not to my judgment in 
making a settlement. I trust it is not necessary to disclaim that in my 
action I was influenced by any personal motives adverse to your in- 
terest but was governed entirely by what 1 deemed of vital interest to 
the entire road in all of its departments. 

Yours truly, 
James В. Power, General Agent 


George B. Wright wrote to Canfield on April 30, 1873. In part he says: 
Power here with Furness Colony committee. Yeovil Colony getting 
well placed and satisfied. Power gives meanentirely different view of 
the matter from what I had understood. They did not claim right to a 
central one mile square and Call, is placing them at $25 each on lots 
scattered around, just one lot to a man with building obligations in 
each case, but without releasing the town or any share to them. 
Rodgers has no power over them, and J. B. had to take the bull by the 
horns. He says, as soon as he told them they could have the LS & PS 
outside lands applied for, they commenced looking around for other 
lands and haven't taken a piece of yours, finding such as suited better. 
Power cannot get away from here for five or six days, perhaps not 
before the next lot of Yeovil Colonists come. 

George B. Wright 


The Second Party 

The second group of Yeovil colonists, consisting of 120 men, women 
and children arrived at Hawley May 13, 1873. Thirty-four of these got 
off the train at Hawley and Muskoda; the remainder at Glyndon where 


they were given quarters at the Reception House whil i 
reine, р! while out selecting 


A number of other sources have been found which descri! 
feelings of the English when they arrived at their desolate, tad ТТ 
swept land of promise, New Yeovil. These include an article written in 
1909 by a county pioneer, Judge James A. Sharp of Moorhead about the 
history of the Red River Valley; C. A. Lounsberry’s tabloid, “The 
Record, Historical, Personal and Other Sketches,” published in 
February 1898 in Fargo; T. B. C. Evans’ stories printed in the Hawley- 
Hitterdal Standard in 1931; an article written in The Hawley Herald in 
1926 by the late Judge P. F. Fountain of Moorhead: and a letter writter 
ia А George Maskell, a colonist. F й 

е Sharp's account says that the Yeovil Colonists landed i 
York City and were accompanied west by J. B. Combs agent ry the 
Northern Pacific. The trip took two weeks, and upon “arrival in St. 
Раш, Wi People Noe ind by the St. Georges and English 
5 | Danquet there, the colonists were informed th: 
ae р шшш i rg eid was rather late in Ferris 
d 1 eir homeland and crossi 
and half a continent. "When the English colony arrived in Hawley 
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George Maskell, a Yeovil colonist who helped organize the Un н 
Church, Hawley's first church, was owner of ће Tillingham Hall farm, 
northeast of Hawley in Highland Grove Township. He owned 360 асгер 
in Section 29 and 30 now owned by Roy Malakowsky. 

Maskell wrote a letter on June 4, 1873, to the Red River Gazette 
of Glyndon describing his feelings on arrival at Hawley: 

“As first impressions invariably influence one in decisions 
especially is it so with regard to location for a resident. My first im. 
pression upon seeing Hawley out of a car window, with its " 
water in the center of town, was anything, but favorable, and had T not 
promised first to give it a look before settling down, I should not have 
taken the trouble to further examine the town sites and the Surroun. 
ding lands. 

“According with much reluctance, I went to Hawley, and 
finding the soil of first rate quality - much better than I expected - 
also the Townsite situated upon a gentle slope, with the Buffalo River 
running 50 feet below affording a very pretty view of the town, and 
above all, seeing what had influenced my prejudice was enti 
removed by drainage under the energetic management of Mr 
Rodgers, Junior, I was literally enraptured with the place, and 
thereupon determined to make it my home. 

“I fear many of the party who accompanied us with the intention of 
making Hawley their home, were like myself prejudically impressed, 
much to their disappointment and our regret. I would suggest tọ 
townsite companies, that they for the future remove all such pools as 
may happen to be on the spot, and to map out their roads a little more 
distinctly, that people may see the probability of towns being formed 
on them, and not leave to imputation what is not naturally deserved; 
then I venture to say many of our fellow countrymen will be glad to 
settle in this region of the Far West. 

“Heartily wishing as I do for the interest of all, will I trust bea 
sufficient apology for my trespassing upon your valuable space, I am, 
Dear Sir, 


Faithfully yours, 


(signed George Marshall 


everything was primitive and full of sloughs and swamps. The street 
north of the station (depot) was a regular lake. On arrival here, many 
went to work on the section at $2 a day; the railroad fare from St. Paul 
was five cents a mile. This colony was composed of cultured men, used 
to good living, many of them who had brought money with them, only 
to lose it, while many of the poorer class accepted employment on the 
railroad section. They lived here but a few years, and moved to some 
other clime.” 

The immigrants arrived here in three groups in the spring of 1973, 
and settled an area from Oak Lake (a townsite which existed at that 
time about three miles east of Audubon on the Northern Pacific), 
through Lake Park, Hawley, Muskoda and Glyndon. The first group 
arrived in Hawley on March 20, the second group on April 17 and the 
third on May 20. In the vanguard were Joseph Lewis and son, William, 
blacksmiths; Robert Rogers, a builder; and Eli Sibley, a painter. 


Ancestors of some present day Hawley residents may have sat at the 
Round Table as knights of King Arthur or served in his court at Camelot. 
Several items must be assumed as fact before this statement is acceptable, 
and whether valid or not, are interesting to contemplate. One, King Arthur 
was a living king and not a legend; two; King Arthur had a castle named 
Camelot; three. Camelot was located at Cadbury in Somerset County in south- 
western England. 

Historians and archeologists believe that King Arthur existed in the sixth 
century and that his home province was Somerset. In 1962 archeologists 
discovered a grave at Glastonbury which they believe to be that of King 
Arthur. South Cadbury. located southeast of Glastonbury, is believed the site 
of Camelot. Yeovil is located some 20 miles south of Glastonbury and about 
10 miles southwest of South Cadbury. Diggings on the high hill at South 
Cadbury have uncovered sixth century artifacts which may have come from 
the legendary Camelot. 

If King Arthur and Camelot existed in the area of Somerset and Dorset. 
then descendants living today (including many of English descent living in 
Hawley) can claim direct relationship to the knights of the Round Table -- an 


interesting thought about one of in 
Mn the oldest and most popular legends 


Immediately upon arrival they discovered the scene was not as 
bright as it had been pictured by George Sheppard, the Northern 
Pacific's agent in London. They complained bitterly that they had 
been deceived by Sheppard concerning the price and size of lots in the 
platted townsite. They said Sheppard represented lots to be 50 x 250 
feet at the price of $40 to $50. Instead, they found the lots were 

1 graveyard size of 25 to 150 feet, and cost twice the amount. After ex- 
essing their disapproval, they accepted reality, appeared otherwise 
satisfied with the location, and began building in Hawley. 

The second group of Yeovil colonists is said to have numbered 80 
persons, and because Hawley could not handle such a large group, 
more than half was sent to Glyndon to stay at the Reception House. 
The third group contained 125 persons with 86 going to Glyndon, the 
remainder to Muskoda and Hawley. 

Col. Clement A. Lounsberry, a Civil War veteran, founded the 
Bismarck Tribune in July 1873, the first newpaper published in North 
Dakota. The territory had only five villages at that time — Fargo, 
Jamestown, Bismarck, Pembina and Grand Forks. He was in North 
Dakota when history was made and he wrote about it, both in the 
Tribune and in a 3-volume edition “North Dakota: History and 
People,” published in 1917 by S. J. Clark Company of Chicago. 

He saw Gen. Custer and his men leave for the Battle of the Big Horn, 
and he saw the return of the wounded; he attended the state's con- 
stitutional convention which opened at Bismarck on July 8, 1889; and 
he saw the Northern Pacific reach Bismarck. 

In 1898 Lounsberry published these comments about the Yeovil 
Colony in a special tabloid publication, ““Тһе Record:” 

“The ground selected for the Yeovil Colony by Dr. Rogers was just 
west of the Park Region on the Buffalo River, at the eastern edge of 
the Red River Valley, and though prairie, it is alleged that many of the 
colonists had so little appreciation of what they might expect that they 
had supposed they could secure contiguous tracts, on each of which 
there was just the necessary amount of timber. 

“In the Park Region they expected to find parks similar to those of 
England, and had no doubt but that schools and churches were already 
provided. Instead they found an unbroken prairie covered to a depth of 
three feet or more with snow, without a house within many miles. 
There were men of all professions and trades, who expected to find 
employment in their chosen pursuits, varying from pig killing for the 
neighborhood to piano tuning. 

“In astonishment, one old gentleman, as he alighted from the train, 
exclaimed: ‘Where is the church in which my daughter was to play the 
horgan?”’ 

“One brought a log chain from England with which to let down the 
trees he might be called upon to fell in the ‘park,’ which was to supply 
them with timber, and another an engine with which to saw wood for 
the community. Another gentleman anxiously inquired for the 
millinery shop where his daughter was engaged to ‘trim hats.’ The toy 
maker and the locksmith were in despair, and the “maid to the queen” 
found no royalty to serve. The colony as a colony was a complete 
failure, but the fittest survived and took their places as individuals, 
and gave character and dignity to the settlement, which gathered 
about them until Hawley became a model village and the country 
roundabout developed into one of the best farming regions in the Red 
River Valley.” 


+ + + + + + 

Т.В. С. Evans, who became a successful Hawley businessman, was 
a youth when he arrived in May with the second group of the Yeovil 
Colony. He came with his mother and three sisters, His father, Rhys 
Evans, and two brothers, came in the March group. Evans described 
the fortunes of the Yeovil Colony in an article published May 7, 1931, in 
the Hawley-Hitterdal Standard. The clippings were sent to the editor 


in June 1971, by Mrs. J. C. i 
каи B. ; s. J. Courtenay Hening of Geneva, N.Y., a daughter 


DESCRIBES THE HARDSHIPS OF PIONEERS 
, DURING THEIR FIRST WINTER HERE 

The question often comes before us, are we getting more intelligent 
than those who lived many hundred years ago. Just think of those old 
m and prophecies of the old prophets and how true they were. 
„деге just occurred to me that there is an old adage, which says 
„ле a child and once а тап”, and that applies very forcibly to 
older people of Clay County who have lived in Clay County fifty 
e more years ago and are planning as excitedly as the small boy 
panning for his trip to the circus, making arrangements for the 
elebration at Moorhead on May 18. There have been several letters in 
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the press of late telling some very interesting facts about the early life 
of the pioneers. 

My family were among members of the famous Yeovil Colony that 
came here in the spring of 1873. A Rev. Rodgers lectured in southern 
England and South Wales telling of the marvelous opportunities to be 
found inthe Red River Valley of Minnesota, the wonderful climate, the 
soil, plenty of timber, and prairie farms - 480 acres of free land to each 
settler. He had just returned from a visit to this section and was 
booking passage for the early part of 1873. His appeal took root 
amongst the tradesmen where he lectured and many people of wealth 
and refinement accepted this offer. 

As an example three middle aged ladies who had devoted their lives 
to educational work asked at one of his lectures what this new land of 
plenty would have for them to put their delicate hands to do. 

“As simple as climbing the studded stairs”, said the Rev.Rodgers 
without batting an eye. “You can start a ladies seminary.” He told of 
the many beautiful sites they would find on the shores of some of our 
lakes which were surrounded by acres of oaks, elms and ash trees. 

Much truth in what he said but at that time things had not advanced 
enough for such an enterprise. 


Rhys T. Evans 
Photo courtesy of Mrs. J. Courtenay Hening, Geneva, N.Y. 
E 


We were to have crossed the sea on the White Star steamer, 
Atlantic, but it was found that too many passengers had been booked 
for that boat so our bookings were transferred to the “City of Bristol” 
and even in that vessel the men and older children came first and the 
rest of the families came in the next sailing. The steamer “Atlantic” 
went down on that trip off the coast of Nova Scotia and 500 persons 
went to their death with her. 

The first arrivals landed at Hawley then called New Yeovil in the 
latter part of March, 1873, in a very severe snow storm. On their 
arrival in St. Paul they were received by the St. Georges Society and 
escorted with a brass band to a hall and were banqueted and en- 
tertained with glorious speeches describing the future prospects of the 
colony. 

When they arrived in Hawley there were a couple of tents and their 
cars were run on a side track. The wood for fires ran out so ties and 
snow fences were cut up to try to keep from freezing to death. There 
were notrainsfor several days, food was scarce and when the roads 
were opened again they were taken to Glyndon to a large building 
where they found some comforts until the snow would thaw and these 
disappointed homeseekers could look around. 


of the party turned back some stopping at Brainerd, others 
ET HER Minn., and several who could afford it went back 
to England. Those of the emigrants who had to wait until the return 
trip of the “City of Bristol" to bring their wives and children, were of 
course, compelled to stay. 

By the time the rest of the party arrived the snow was gone and the 
land from Moorhead to Stockwood was under water. To try and hold 
the few that remained of the colony the NP Railroad took them to 
Muskoda and Hawley where some of us built our homes later on. 
Remember the most of these people were tradesmen in the old country 
and were used to many of the comforts of life and the hardships that 
they went through were many. t 

Many had never used an ax, saw or plow and did not have any ex- 
perience in farming.For instance,my father was a tailor in Wales and 
in the spring of '74 we had a half acre broken for us and we spent 
several weeks everybody working to plant this patch to wheat - 
planting one kernel at a time, 6 inches apart, with a pointed stick or 
dibble as it was called. Many other as foolish methods were un- 
dertaken by these city folks to earn a living. 

Mrs. Hening of Geneva, N.Y., wrote in a letter in the summer of 
1971, “I have very nostalgic memories of my home town. I had a brief 
visit to Hawley in 1967 following my mother’s death, and was so happy 
to see all the progress. 


“Му memories are very full of the old days of the Yeovil Colony. My 
father (T.B.C. Evans) was a great story teller and all of the tales are 
indelibly printed on my mind. This spring I found in my attic, in one of 
my mother’s boxes, some clippings of a series of articles about the 
colony written by my father for the Hawley-Hitterdal Standard.” 


In addition to the article, which precedes Mrs. Henning’s letter, she 
added the following information: 

“Of the several hundred families who started out from England in 
1873 to make their home in the Red River Valley, only a few remained 
after several months. Among these were the Ed Weaver, William 
Perkins, John Herring and Rhys Т. Evans families, William Whitrow, 
John and Andrew Wilson and Sidney Blakeway near Muskoda; the 
Andrew Glasgow, John Ford, Samuel Bracher and George Turner 
families and William Parsons in Hawley. 

“The Rev. Rodgers, an Episcopal minister, had visited the Valley 
and went back home to recruit families of ‘education and refinement’ 
to come to the "land of plenty.’ His tales of the land enumerated none of 
the hardships they would encounter. 

“They sailed from Liverpool on the “City of Bristol" in the spring of 
1873. It took over three weeks to make the crossing and after the 
overland trip by train, they arrived in Hawley in a raging snowstorm. 
The train could go no further and the Yeovil Colony passengers were 
housed in the train for some days with very little food and not much 
heat. It was their welcome to the new world. Many turned back as soon 
as they could, but the hardier souls remained to make a new life in this 
rich valley." 


+++ +++ 


The late Judge Р. F. Fountain, former editor of The Hawley Herald, 
wrote a series “Little Visits Around the Rural Section," for the Herald 
in 1926. In the August 5 issue he wrote the following paragraphs about 
the English colony in Hawley: 

“YEOVIL” 
“The first colony of emigrants arrived here from England in 1873 


0000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 


The George Chant building. which occ 


however, Chant built a first store and his son-in4 
Store on the same site, which was the one that burned. 
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bui whic upied the site of the present Hawley Medi 
Center, was a large building for its time. Chant's house was next door and Eli Sibley pe 


next to him. Both houses are still residences in Hawley, but the Chant building was 
destroyed in a fire January 18, 1917. According to Mrs. Gertrude Burrill Sholley, 


law, Walter Shave, later built a larger 


being in charge of a “Dr” Rogers, who was no doctor at all, but an 
embryo minister. Included, among others, in this group were: John 
Herring who settled on a farm by Horseshoe Lake, since returning to 
England. Walter Shave, now living in Seattle, Wash.; Fred Stalley, 
Register of Deeds for Clay County; John Ford of Cromwell Township 
and now on a visit in England, and Sam Coombs, deceased. 

“gince a number of these emigrants and “Рг.” Rogers in particular, 
had come from a town named “Yeovil” in England, the “Dr.” con- 
ceived the idea of calling the new town by that name so that for several 
years mail was actually dispatched and received in this village 
bearing the postmark or address “Yeovil”. But it appears that there 
was considerable confusion due to having the town bear a different 
name than the post office. Quite frequently mail addressed to an in- 
dividual at Hawley was never received so pressure was brought to 
bear in the right quarters and the name “Hawley” was given to the 
post office here by the Postmaster General. Hawley Village was in 
fact a part of Hawley Township until its incorporation in 
1884." 

++++ ++ 

Hawley was the scene of great activity in the spring of 1873. Scan- 
dinavians, who first came here in 1871, were being joined by more of 
their countrymen. Civil War veterans from the eastern states were 
arriving to file homesteads, and the newly arrived Yeovil Colonists 
were busy too.Some were buying land and starting farms, some were 
becoming merchants, and some were leaving. Among those who 
stayed was George Maskell who was proud of his new farm in 
Highland Grove. Mr. Witcomb acquired a section of land five miles 
northeast of Hawley in Highland Grove, and carpenter Charles 
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Th GEORGE CHANT 
is photo of George Chant. one of Hawley s first merchants, and probably the first 


шо who lived in Hawley. was taken in 1871 in Yeovil, England. He was born in 
Feed d 1814 and was one of the Yeovil Colony s oldest members -- he was 59 when 
Six ved in Hawley. The Chants had 15 children, of which seven reached adulthood. 

Came with them to Hawley, but one son, Thomas, was later killed when he fell from а 
Ship's masthead in the Bering Sea 


Photo courtesy of Dorothea Chant, Chicago. III. 
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САРТ. JAMES CHANT 

After 20 years sailing the seven seas, Capt. James Chant and his family came to 
Hawley in 1873 with the Yeovil Colony. He was born in 1840, the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
George Chant. At the age of 12 he went to sea as a cabin boy and in 20 years advanced to 
the rank of Master Mariner. 

As captain of a merchant vessel, he sailed over the world’s seas exchanging cutlery 
and other goods from Liverpool for tea, coffee, rice and other products of the Far East. 
His wife, Elizabeth, and family sailed with him and several children were born at sea. 
They had nine children, six coming with them to Hawley; the other three were born at 
Hawley. Children were: 

Elizabeth, born in England in 1865; George, born in the English Channel in 1867; Jim, 
born off the Cape of Good Hope in 1869; Alice, born in Hong Kong harbor in 1870; 
Theodore, born in Yeovil, England in 1872; Margaret, born in Liverpool in 1873; Agnes 
born in Hawley in 1874 (possibly the second child born in Hawley village); Sara, born in 
Hawley in 1876; Anna, born in Hawley in 1877. 

Mrs. Chant died in 1878, and after many hardships, Capt. James moved his family to 
Minneapolis. Photo courtesy of Dorothea Chant, Chicago, Ill. 
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Weaver of Glyndon was building a 2-story house for him. Samuel 
Partridge was building a house in Hawley and had purchased eight 
acres of lots. Joseph Lewis and his son, William, were building a 
blacksmith shop, Eli Sibley was constructing a house (second one 
north of the present Hawley Medical Center), Jesse Hayward was 
operating a hotel, Robert Rogers was setting up à carpenter shop; 13 
town lots were sold on April 28 and 29. “Our English friends have 
settled down to business with true British pluck and energy,” said the 
Red River Gazette. George Chant was erecting a ready made building 
manufactured by Bridges Manufacturing Company of which he was 
the agent. The site is now occupied by Hawley Medical Center, and his 
house was next door to the north. The house still exists. 

Two men who were not colonists, John Pryor and Dr. J. H. Roberts, 
also were active. Pryor was building a general merchandise store, site 
now occupied by Thysell Brothers Inc., and Dr. Roberts, Hawley's 
first physician, was building an office. е 4 

The English were busy on other fronts besides construction and 
homesteading. George Chant had been appointed postmaster on April 
18, succeeding William E. Rust of Muskoda (Rust is listed in the 


National Archives as Hawley's first postmaster) and on May 1 
Red River Gazette at Glyndon had changed the Hawley news 
to Yeovil news column. The Gazette said: 

“Тһе post office has been changed from Hawley to Y: 
George Chant had been appointed postmaster.A reader 
“Yeovil” is. The Gazette answered May 15 “Yeovil is 
new name for Hawley, 13 miles east of here on the NPRR and 
changed in honor of the large number of colonists, largely 
Yeovil, England, who have settled in that vicinity. The name of 
post office has already been changed to Yeovil, but the name of 
town cannot be changed until next year, as it will require a special act 


il" and 
asked where 


remained, even though Chant was reappointed postmaster on 
February 17, 1884, and held that position for 11% years. 


George Maskell wrote another letter to the Gazette after he had 
completed his first month at Hawley, and he sounded optimistic about 
the future. The letter was published on June 26, 1873: 


Editor, Red River Gazette 
Dear Sir — Knowing many of the readers of your widely circulated 
paper are looking for the growth and development of the English 
опу at Hawley, they will probably welcome a few observations 
from one who has resided in the neighborhood for the last month. 
During that period several houses both in the town and in the suburbs 
have been erected, and among them notably are the fine homesteads 
approaching completion belonging to Messrs Glasgow, Witcomb and 
Partridg: 


е. 
The rapid growth of peas, beans, and potatoes, as well as garden 
seeds, convince one indisputably of the fertility of the soil, and I need 
scarcely add it is with great satisfaction to the colonist. Some wheat 
sown by Mr. Chant has caused special attraction by its growth of three 
inches above ground, in five days after sowing on the newly turned 
sod. It is highly gratifying to be so early assured of its adaptability to 
the soil. I am told any quantity of the same can be procured. All set- 
tlers are busy establishing their homes and tilling their land, and are 
ead contented and happy. Much of it is doubtless owing to the 
ity of the climate. The life-giving and invigorating air spurs 
alike both young and old to works of industry. The activity and en- 
durance of men with snowy locks at their daily avocations is strikingly 
observable and pleasingly significant. The prairies are beautifully 
green since the fires, and flowers are springing up daily of various 
forms and of nearly every hue, interspersed here and there with 
uen of cis pints in Ып blossom. 

ice of worship is regularly attended by le of various 
denominations, their “differences” appearing not id the least to lessen 
their heartiness of devotion in the service. Thus far things are 
satisfactory, and judging from the determination and good feeling 
already evinced, I may reasonably hope and believe that Hawley, with 
such a favorable climate, excellent water, unsurpassed soil, ac- 
companied with her railroad facilities, and combined with the capital 
and industry of her people, will grow into an important locality and 
become influencial in the commercial transactions of the continent, 
and will also m to S саставе of her duties, rightly fulfilling her 

mission so as anhonor е country and worthy of the е 
bears, Faithfully yours, d pene ate 
George Maskell 


Tillingham Hall Farm, Hawley 


Further progress in Hawley was reported in the Gazette on 
July 10, 1873, (Hawley continued to be called both Hawley and 


Yeovil in the Gazette although the postoffice was called Yeovil 
at this time): 


A correspondent writes us as follows from Hawley: "Nearl 
hundred lots have been sold of the town site, Sad buldig is 


у rapidly. In fact Hawley is not а village on buta real 
fively frontier village, without a single whiskey Tee any other 
disturber of the peace, and where the traveler will find a quiet, in- 
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dustrious, peaceable community, every one minding his own business. 
In the same issue the Gazette told of the misfortunes which had 
befallen one of the Yeovil families: " 

“Тһе brothers German of the Yeovil Colony, now living at Detroit, 
met with quite a loss on the morning of the Fourth. The jewelry of the 
two families was packed together in a small box, which had not been 
opened for some time. Having occasion to use some of the jewelry that 
day, the box was opened, or rather they found that some one had an- 
ticipated them by prying it open with a chisel, which was found near 
by. Everything of value was taken, and the loss is estimated at $409,” 
++++ ++ 


On the west side of Hawley Township the English also were busy at 
the sister city of Muskoda. The Muskoda correspondent to the Gazette 
wrote on May 8, 1873: 

“The English have mostly settled down about here and seem very 
much pleased with the location. They have gone to work with a will in 
putting up their houses. I understand they are looking for a very large 
amount of lumber to arrive in a few days, and in the meantime they 
are hauling lumber by team and rafting it down the river from 
Hawley. They are very much impeded in their work by the high water, 
which piles their lumber up on the banks, and they are waiting for the 
water to go down.” 

On May 22 the Muskoda correspondent reported: “We are to have a 
post office very soon - another store is to be started here with a large 
and full stock of goods by a party bringing 100 or two head of cattle, 
partly for sale - School was started last week - large attendance - 
although a number of old sinners failed to come out, an audience of 
half a hundred heard Rev. E. S. Williams preach last Sabbath - several 
new settlers have come within the last few days. Since Muskoda is in 
the center of the colony and county, you may look to see thecourt- 
house here with Stars and Stripes alongside the Union Jack floating 
over it - the intention of the managers of the colony is to locate an 
academy and seminary here - with its natural beauty and central 
location what is there to hinder this place from being a lively one in the 
near future." 


+ + + + + + 


The arrival of the Yeovil Colonists was the impetus which developed 
Hawley into a robust community, and Hawley in return provided a 
living for these pioneering Englishmen. Undoubtedly Hawley was not 
the Garden of Eden which they had anticipated while still in England, 
but those who remained here helped build a new community on a cold 
frontier. The original plans to establish a bit of old England in 
America, however, were destroyed, not by the cold winters, prairie 
fires, grasshoppers plagues,national depressions,but by a decision in 
Washington, D.C. The Colonists in the western half of Hawley 
Township and adjoining townships, which fell within a 10 mile distance 
of the St. Paul and Pacific Railroad running through Glyndon, lost 
their prospective farmsites on May 13, 1873. The news came within a 
short time after the arrival of the third group of Colonists, who 
ironically, reached Hawley on May 13. Their dismay, disappointment 
and frustration to find, not only a harsh climate in a primitive land, 
but also an order dispossessing them of what little there was, must 
have been everwhelming. Glenn Johnson wrote of the termination and 
dispersal of the Colonists as follows: 

In the fall of 1872 a question had arisen between European financial 
agents and the NPRR as to the terms of the agreement upon which the 
railroad bonds had been negotiated. A controversy had arisen as to the, 
ownership of 260,000 acres of land at the crossing of the St. Paul and 
Pacific and Northern Pacific at Glyndon both companies claiming а 
land grant of 10 miles on each side of its respective road. The St. Paul 
and Pacific Company asserted its claim under a Minnesota Territorial 
land grant passed in 1857; the NPRR under its National Charter signed 
by President Lincoln in 1864. On May 13, 1873, Secretary C. Delano, 
Department of Interior, upheld the claim of the St. Paul and Pacific 
awarding the acreage to that company. 

The tragic impact of the decision followed by the failure of Jay 
Cooke and Co. on September 1873 causing a widespread financial 
panic, forced members of the Red River and Yeovil Colonies to move 
elsewhere. Some returned to England. Some were able to move to 
Moorhead, Hawley, Rollag and other Clay County areas just beyond 


the 10 mile limits. A number homesteaded new lands in Dakota 
Territory. 


Note- although a number of families with English names settled in 
Parke Township in the early 1870'5, none of those on record came with 
the Yeovil Colony, according to William A. Nelson, who researched the 

> of the area’s pioneers for the Rollag Centennial Pageant held 


i 1p 
ШЕП lontsts) however, were not the only ones who had to make an 


[justment. Many settlers, who had filed proof and payment on land 
d to make additional payment to the new land em for the 
breaking of the land and building improvements the settlers had 
already done to the farm on which they thought they had title. Those 
who could, located elsewhere. 


Canfield wrote a private letter on May 21, 1873 to Tenney about the 
court ruling and gave him instructions on what to do because of it. A 
second letter on the subject, now owned by Minnesota Historical 
Society, was written in Washington, D.C. to W. K. Mendenhall, 
who was representing the NPRR's interests in Washington. The letter 
is heavy reading, but because Delano’s decision had such an effect on 
the futures of Glyndon, Muskoda and Hawley, its study is worth the 
time required to sift through the legal phrases to learn Delano's 
reasons for his action. Canfield’s letter: Gents - Yours of the 13th is 
received relating to improvements at Glyndon. 

The Secretary of the Interior made a decision last week giving to the 
St, Paul and Pacific the lands about Glyndon which had been 
previously patented to the NPRR Co. - This again suspends the NPRR 
Со. from giving a title to this company, and as it may be some time 
before this matter may be settled, this company will not make con- 
tracts or bind itself to make titles until it can get one from some party 
authorized to make one - 

Therefore, you will spend no more money at Glyndon for this 
company until further orders - It is not necessary to make this matter 
public, nor to admit that ultimately the NPRR Company will hold the 
lands - the less said about it the better and meantime keep everyone 
along as easy as possible. 

Iexpect to be in Minnesota next week, and may see you. Yours very 
truly, 

Thomas H. Canfield, president 
P.S. Hawley probably stands affected the same way as Glyndon, 
although I do not know where the St. Paul and Pacific land will come. 
Make no contracts at either place. You can receive applications for 
ра and we will give title when we get опе and settlers must take their 
chances- 


Department of Interior 
Washington, D.C. 
May 13, 1873 

Sir: Considering the case of the St. Paul and Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany and the Northern Pacific Railroad Company on appeal from your 
decision, first to the former company, The lands controversy are 
within the 10 mile limits of the St. Paul and Pacific and the 20 and 30 
mile limits of the Northern Pacific at the point where the said roads 
intersect each other near Glyndon in Minnesota. The St. Paul and 
Pacific claim under the acts of March 3, 1857, March 3, 1865 and March 
3,1871; the Northern Pacific under the act of July 2, 1864, the line of the 
St. Paul and Pacific was definitely located along the land in con- 
troversy in August and September 1871, and prior to the definite 
location of the NP, although said road, did on the 13th of August 1870, 
file with the commission of the general land office a map of the general 
route of its road under the sixth section of its charter. The NP Com- 
pany claim the land and by virtue of the provisions of the said sixth 
section and by the withdrawl made by the Secretary of Interior upon 
the filing of the map of the general route.Thesection provides that the 
President of the United States shall cause the lands to be surveyed for 
40 miles on in width on both sides of the entire line of said road after 
the general route shall be fixed and as fast as may be required by the 
construction of said railroad and the odd sections hereby granted shall 
not be for sale or entry for pre-emption before or after they are sur- 
veyed except by said company and provided in this act. 

The third section shows what lands are granted the fixing of the 
general route of the road exempts the odd sections for 40 miles in width 
9n each side of the road from sale, entry or pre-emption but it does not 
exempt from appropriation in all other ways. It does not exempt them 
of appropriation by Congress for other purposes. The language used is 


to be construed strictly against the grantee. It is not general enough to 
prohibit an appropriation of the land for the satisfaction of a prior 
railroad grant nor do I think that the withdrawl made on the filing of 
the map of the general route is sufficient to take the lands from the St. 
тар апа Taane Company. 

е act of 1857 provided that in case it shall а| r that the United 
States have when the lines or routes of said ERER branches are 
definitely fixed, sold these sections or any parts thereof granted as 
aforesaid, or that the right of pre-emption has attached to the same, 
then it shall be lawful for any agent or agents to be appointed by the 
governor of said territory or future state, to select, subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of the Interior, from the lands in the United 
States nearest to the tier of sections above specified so much land in 
alternate sections as shall be equal to such lands as United States have 
sold or otherwise appropriated or to which their rights of pre-emption 
have attached as aforesaid, which lands (thus selected in lieu of those 
sold and to which pre-emption rights have attached as aforesaid 
together with the sections and parts of sections designated by odd 
numbers as aforesaid and appropriated as aforesaid) shall be held by 
m оу or future state of Minnesota for the use and purpose 
aforesaid. 


And provided further that any and all lands heretofore reserved to 
the United States by any act of Congress or in any other manner by 
competent authority for the purpose of aiding in any object of internal 
improvement or for any other purpose whatsoever be and the same 
are hereby reserved to the United States from the operation of this act 
and it should be observed that indemnity is given only for lands sold 
and to which pre-emption rights have attached and not for lands 
reserved at the time the line is definitely fixed. These lands were 
reserved and therefore do not come within the terms of the act. 

If it be claimed that the act of 1871 is the source to title for the lands 
along the altered line and that these lands were withdrawn before the 
passage of that act it may be replied that the act of 1871 is an amend- 
ment of the act of 1857 and proports to alter the line of the road merely 
and should be construed as though it were inserted in that act and 
when thus read it does not operate to withdraw the lands in con- 
troversy because they were not reserved before the passage of the act 
and are not within its terms. 

There is another question which forces itself upon my consideration 
in this case, not because it has been made or urged by either of the 
parties, but because а third party has called it to my attention. . . „аё 
the St. Paul and Pacific Railroad can take nothing by the act of 1871 
because it was not in accordance with the legislation of the State of 
Minnesota. The act provides that it shall only take effect upon con- 
dition that of being in accordance with legislation of the State of 
Minnesota. It is charged that it is not in accordance with the 
legislation of that state because she had on the 7th of March 1870 
passed an act by which she granted the lands claimed by the Lake 
Superior branch of the St. Paul and Pacific to the Minneapolis and St. 
Cloud Railroad. I think the object of inserting this clause was to 
respect the rights that had been acquired under state legislation. If the 
Minneapolis and St. Cloud road had any vested rights, Congress did 
not propose to interfere with them by allowing a change to be made in 
the line of the St. Paul and Pacific, but she had no such vested rights. 
She had never definitely located the line of her road and all the claims 
she could have. . . liable to be defeated by the proper authority at any 
time before definite location. It was defeated by the change of line and 
definite location under it. À 

Congress March 3, 1873, virtually approved of changed line and the 
State of Minnesota by the act of March 11, 1873, expressly granted the 
lands to the St. Paul and Pacific Company. That company has mort- 
gaged them to secure their bonds and a very large amount of the 
bonds have been sold and are now in the hands of citizen purchasers. 
Under these circumstances I must overrule the objection and leave 
the parties to their remedies in the courts if they desire to pursue the 
subject further. I am asked by the Northern Pacific to allow that 
company to select other lands as indemnity in event I should award 
the lands in controversy to the St. Paul and Pacific. I decline to dispose 
of that question now and prefer to leave it open until it shall 
necessarily arise upon a selection being made of other lands for the 
lands now in controversy which are hereby awarded to the St. Paul 
and Pacific upon her showing she has fully complied with laws and 


construction of her road. Very respectfully, 
C. Delano, Secretary 


The St. Paul and Pacific Company did not prosper from Secretary 
|Delano's decision. It went into receivership. James W. Hall; Norman 
W. Kittson, Donald A. Smith and George Stephen purchased the 
defunct railroad March 13, 1878. The Pembina - St. Vincent Branch, as 
it was known at Glyndon, stood idle from May 13, 1873 to December 2, 
1878. 


Yeovil Colonists of Hawley 


The decision of Secretary Delano dispersed the Yeovil Colony. It 
also produced a side effect by changing the cultural heritage of both 
the Hawley and Glyndon communities. If the colony had survived, the 
area today would have a stronger English background, and its roll call 
of residents would answer to a higher percentage of British names. 
Many of the families who arrived in the Yeovil Colony are unknown. 
They left hurriedly and were not here long enough for their names to 
be recorded with any organization or endeavor. By studying many 
sources, however, the names of a number of colonists are known. 


Some stayed in Hawley for the remainder of their lives. The five 
surviving names are Blakeway, Lewis, Perkins, Weaver and Whitrow. 
Names and points of origin of known Yeovil Colonists are as follows: 


Henry S. Blakeway of Warwickshire 
Mary Ann Cole, who married Blakeway in Hawley 


Mary Ann Parsons, who married Ford 
Joseph and Emily Lewis of Dorchester and Somerset and their 
children, William, Mary, Sam, Ernest and Elizabeth 


William and Ann Perkins of Flinthead, Nottinghamshire, and family 
including sons, Charley and John 

Edward and Elizabeth Weaver and family of Heresford 

William Whitrow of Dorsetshire 

Stephen Bailey 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Bracher of Montcome, Shaftesbury 

George and Harriet Chant of Sherborne, Dorset, and the following five 
of their 15 children - Capt. James, Emily, Annie, John and Laura, 

Another son, Thomas, later killed at sea, must have been a 

member as he was in Hawley in July 1873. 

Capt. Chant’s wife and their six children, Elizabeth, George, Jim, 
Alice, Theodore and Margaret. 

Samuel and Elizabeth Coombs of Blandford, Dorset 

Rhys Т. Evans of Breconshire, Wales, and his wife, Sarah 

Underwood Evans of Suffolk, and children - Joseph, Brychan, T.B.C., 
and three daughters whose married names were Mrs. F.D. 

Goodyear, Mrs. Ша and Mrs. L. B. Plummer 

Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Glasgow and children, James and Annie of 
Ayrshire, Scotland 

Brothers 

Mrs. Elizabeth German 

Jesse Hayward 

Mr. and Mrs. John Herring 

George Maskell 

Samuel Partridge 

William Parsons of Willshire James W. Parsons 

The Rev. George Rodgers (his wife was Emily Chant) of Stalbridge, 
Dorset, and nine children, John William, George, Frederick, Mary 

Ann, Arthur, Laura, Tom, Emily and James. 

Robert Rogers 

Walter Shave of Whitechurch 

Eli J. Sibley and family 

Fred Stalley of Haddam 

George and Martha Turner of Tisbury, Dorset 

Andrew and Elizabeth Wilson of Pathead Fife, Scotland 

John Wilson, brother of Andrew 

—Witcomb 


Persons who may have been members of the colony, or may have 
come to Hawley after the original settlement, include Daniel Rowe; О. 


Annie Turner Stalley of Hertfordshire; Oli 
Colna Cambridgeshire; John Solley of 
Wharton of Dudley Worchestershire (dau, 
Whareton). 


Lewis Searched For Records of Granüparents In England 

Verne Lewis, a native of Hawley, has made a study of his ч 
Both sides of his family are interesting. On his mother's side, the 
family came to America from England before the Revolutionary War. 
His grandfather, C. B. Plummer, was a Civil War veteran (and he was 
a storekeeper at Oak Lake in 1872, before moving to Lake Park and 
then settling in Hawley). Two of Lewis' granduncles died in the Union 
Army during the Civil War, and a great grand uncle,Charles Plummer 
Tidd, was with John Brown at Harpers Ferry. Tidd escaped capture 
but did not survive the Civil War. 

Verne Lewis is the son of the late Arthur Lewis who was born at 
Hawley. His grandfather, Joseph Lewis, was a member of the Yeovil 
Colony, and was one of the four men who arrived ahead of the main 
group in March 1873. Verne Lewis was a career diplomat for the 0.8, 


Mrs. Joseph Lewis and the four children who accompanied her to America were 
photographed before their journey. Children are Ernest, Sam (in lap), Mary Paschley and 
Elizabeth, who died October 22, 1873, at Hawley. 


Photo courtesy of Mrs, Arnold Anderson 


The reasons generally 
ell as the Lewis family. 


"I would like to speculate a bit as to why my grandparents left 
England. Emigration to the bleak and veloped raities of Mi 


added to the pressure оп those who stayed in England. There was an 
"overwhelming invasion" of Europe by American wheat, according to 
the historian, R.C.K. Ensor. The invasion was stimulated by: 

1. Cheap transportation from farm to ship as a result of the building 
of railways (which had reached Minnesota by the time Joseph 


arrived). 


MRS. JOSEPH LEWIS 
Photo courtesy of Mrs. Arnold Anderson 


2. Cheap ocean transportation which came with the substitution of 
steam engines for sails (shipping costs for a ton of wheat dropped 
from 3.3 to 1.2 English pounds from 1873 to 1884). 

3. The availability of the mechanical harvester and other farm 
equipment which enabled the American farmer to plant fairly large 
SED despite the shortage of agricultural laborers in the new 
world, 

The magnitude of the wheat invasion and its effects on English 
agriculture is indicated by the following facts cited by Ensor: 

1. The United Kingdom imported only two percent of its cereals in 
1840 but imported 24 percent in 1870 and 45 percent in 1890. 

2. In the 20-year period between 1871 and 1891, the number of farm 
laborers diminished by one-third while the general population in- 
creased nearly 45 percent. 

3. By 1900 wheat acreage was only half the wheat acreage of 1870. 

4. The price of wheat was cut in half during the same period but farm 
wages went up by more than 20 percent, thus squeezing the wheat 
grower from both sides. 

Joseph's farming village of Howell also suffered from this squeeze 
às evidenced by the fact its population, which had nearly doubled in 
the early part of the century, shrunk from 512 in 1871 to 377 in 1891 - a 
drop of 25 percent. Joseph left none too early; the situation became 
Worse after he left in 1873. 

Hard times in England made it difficult to stay there and the 
availability of free land, through homesteading, undoubtedly was a 
factor enticing him to America. Availability of money on a loan basis 
(perhaps from the railroads, according to Carroll) was the lubrication 
that made it possible to emigrate. (He paid back every cent, says Aunt 
Ethel. Ethel Lewis Schmidt was a daughter of Joseph Lewis and was a 


member of Hawley High School's first graduating class. She is living 
in a Christian Scientist retirement home in Massachusetts). 

But there must also have been additional factors. After all, some 
people, most of them in fact, Stayed where they were. Why did some go 
and some stay? Religious persecution and discrimination against 
Methodists and other dissenters still existed to some extent, and this 
might have helped to loosen the ties to his native land. It may also be 
that he and his wife had fewer than normal family ties to hold them 
there. She had no brothers and sisters and, so far as I know, he did not 
either. Her father was already dead but I do not know whether his 
parents were living or not. Strained relations with her father’s kin folk 
might also have been a factor. 

But I think there must have been still other reasons. He must have 
had a little of the spirit of Daniel Boone in him and quite a bit of the 
dogged determination that his sons exhibited. Two of them, Sam and 
Joe, followed his lead to the extent of emigrating to the prairie of 
Canada when they also were about 40 and also had families to feed. 
Admittedly, however, emigration to Canada about the time of World 
War I was considerably less drastic step than emigration from 
England in 1873. 

A comment by Cousin Amelia Rhoades is also revelant at this point. 
She says that all these counties were “controlled by the Lords of the 
Manor. No wonder men left to work elsewhere.” 

Whatever the reasons for their emigrating to America - for taking 
that formidable journey across the ocean and penetrating more thana 
thousand miles into primitive country - for severing all family and 
community ties - for leaving friends and relatives never to see them 
again - for tackling that arduous task of taming the wild prairie, and 
suffering the blizzards, the grasshoppers, and the prairie fires - for 
joining a few other lively Englishmen (later to be greatly out- 
numbered by the Scandinavians) in the beginnings of a settlement that 
then had only three houses - whatever their reasons for moving, they 
sunk deep roots and they “stayed put” after arriving. They stayed and 
they built. They built not only a home, but also helped build a com- 
munity with the Methodist Church, still surviving and thriving, as the 
most tangible monument to their pioneering contribution. 

The most basic comment to make about their lives in primitive 
America is that they survived. That was in itself no mean ac- 
complishment. But they did far more. They raised a large family. The 
nine children who survived early childhood not only lived to ripe old 
age but became substantial and respected citizens. 

I am sure their forebearers (the good yeoman stock, as Cousin 
Amelia describes them) would have been as proud of them as we, their 
children are. (I'll modestly leave it to still later descendants to offer 
evaluative comments about second generation descendants). 


Hawley pioneer, Joseph Lewis, was born March 25, 1833, in a house 
called, ‘Stagg’s Folly,” in Cattistock Parish about seven miles north- 
west of Dorenester on the Yeovil-Dorchester Road. The house no 


Four of the Lewis brothers, sons of Joseph Lewis, left to right are Ernest, Arthur, Sam 
and Joe. Arthur was born at Hawley; his three older brothers came with the Yeovil 


Colony. 
d Photo courtesy of Mrs. Arnold Anderson, daughter of Arthur 


er exists. Verne Lewis wrote, “It once was a single L-shaped 
ра and apparently had been owned at that time by the Stagg 
family. Perhaps the folly had been used in the architectural d 
meaning overly elaborate or ill-suited to its intended pure. Ас. 
tually my guess is that Grandfather was not born in the mansion ií 
but rather in a hut on the grounds since his father, John Lewis, was a 
farm laborer.” 5, 

Joseph Lewis was married on October 16, 1859, to Eliza Ross, and 
four children were born before Eliza died in September 1866 at age 32. 
Lewis married Emily Sansom of Holwell on April 25, 1867. He was 
listed in the Holwell church records as a blacksmith, while Emily was 
classified as a spinster (she was 188: E inne) Eya Saur ns 
February 16, 1849. Summarizing the lives vents, | 
Lewis wrote: “The circumstances of Joseph’s and Emily’s lives 
were probably somewhat less arduous and more pleasant than Ann’s 
(referring to a relative who remained in England), but life was no bed 
of roses for them either. Joseph lost his first wife and two (Mercy and 
Bertha) of their four children. Emily had to support herself as a 
seamstress as a very young girl. When she married Joseph at the 
tender age of 18, she immediately assumed the responsibility of caring 
for her step children. In less than five years before emigrating, she 
brought into the world three more babies of her own and these were 
followed by five more after they moved to America. Shortly after 
arriving in the U.S., her own two-year-old daughter died. Her trip to 
America was a trying ordeal; she and five small children came across 
the Atlantic and through the Great Lakes in lowly steerage ac- 
commodations on a freighter. Joseph and his oldest son, William, age 
13, had come over ahead of her. 

“Life on the prairies, with grasshopper plagues which wiped out two 
of their early crops, with prairie fires and with fierce blizzards, was 
not easy. But, unlike her mother, she always had most of her children 
within visiting distance. Our grandparents, like many immigrants, 
had to struggle to eke out a bare existence. Hard as their struggle was, 
however, they had significant advantages over some other im- 
migrants. They did not have to learn a new language, they did not have 
a religion that was unpopular and the color of their skin did not mark 
them as targets for discrimination. 


Joseph Lewis died March 31, 1901, at Hawley, and Emily died March 
29, 1924 at Hibbing. Both are buried in Hawley Cemetery. The obituary 
of Joseph Lewis in The Herald commented on his life in a new land. 


DEATH CLAIMS A PIONEER 
Joseph Lewis, one of the Earliest Settlers of Hawley, Passed Away 
Sunday Night 
About 10 o'clock Sunday night, March 31, death took from our midst, 
Joseph Lewis, who had been seriously sick but a short time. Mr. Lewis 
had not been in very vigorous health the last seven or eight years, but 
had, however, been able to be around doing small jobs about the farm 
and was till recently, in fairly good health. He contacted a bad cold, 
och ul with his previous feebleness and old age, brought him 
уе. 
Deceased was born in o ant, March 25, 1833, where 
cquiring cksmith trade which he fol 
all the time he lived in the old country. He was married twice; en 
wife dying after four children had been born to them, two of whom are 


also filed on a homestead east f the vi 
that time to the time of his death. vp 
three miles northeast 


urch, the Rev. W. L. Langrell officiating. The remains were 
е Cemetery. Ј. Н. Burrill, Warren Works, Adna 
B. Plummer, Walter Shave and Walter Willis acted as ра 
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Yeovil 


Yeovil is located in the county of Somerset in southwest 
England. It is about halfway between Lands End to the 
southwest and London to the northeast, is near the Yeo River 
and the Dorset border. 


It is a market town and municipal borough with long 
established glove and leather dressing industries. In modern 
times it has added food processing and light engin: i 
including the manufacture of helicopters, to its industries, 

Yeovil is a road center in the middle of a large agricultural 
area. Its parish church dates from 1380 and is known as the 
“Lantern of the West.” 

The county of Somerset contains 1,613 square miles and has 
a population today of about 550,000 while Yeovil has a 
population of about 24,000. Clay County has an area of 1,067 
square miles, a population of 40,000, and is considered one of 
the more densely settled agricultural counties of the state. 
Somerset has 16 times the population of Clay County in one- 
third the space. 

Verne Lewis made several visits to neighboring Dorset 
which he describes as follows: 


Dorset, which is south of Somerset, is a county about 125 

ž miles west of London. It is teeming with history. Relics have 

* been found from the Neolithic age (2500 to 2000 B.C.). The 

¥ Romans ruled there for nearly 400 years beginning in 43 A.D. 

Roman roads, bridges, an amphitheater and other reminders 

of their long stay are still in evidence. The Anglos, the Danes, 

the Vikings, and the Normans are some of the many peoples 

E who have fought over and contributed to the history (and 

population) of the area. Who knows - perhaps my father's 

blue eyes and blonde hair evidence a bit of Viking or Danish 

x blood from long ago. Dorset is still primarily an agricultural 

area though there is some small manufacturing in Dor- 

H chester. There are many sheep and cattle grown there and 
Fi considerable wheat and hay, with a few fields of potatoes. 

The land is mostly hilly but the slopes are usually quite 

gentle. Some are as high as 900 feet. There are many large 

oak, beech and multi-stemmed pine trees. Hedge rows lining 


x the narrow, winding roads and dividing the fields, are to be 
Seen everywhere. They are picturesque but they also in- 
$ highest where the views are the best. It is a beautiful county 
with a mild climate. Our grandparents did not improve 
i themselves from a geographical point of view by moving to 
Minnesota. 


terfere with sightseeing and picture taking. They loom up 
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George Rodgers, Founder Of The Yeovil Colony 


The Rev. George Rodgers is one of the most important men in 
Hawley's history despite the fact he lived here only two years. As 
anizer and leader of the Yeovil Colony, and as minister of Hawley's 
first church congregation, the Union Church, he accomplished more 
for the community in two short years than most inhabitants perform in 
a lifetime. No street nor building commemorates his name or the 
names of other deserving pioneers. How shall they be remembered by 
resent and future generations who have benefitted by their labors? 
The Rev. Rodgers sought no honors, and his life was one of 
dedication to the church and to people. He was born November 22, 
1823, to William and Mary Rodgers at Boss Farm, Epworth, Lin- 
colnshire, England. He was the oldest of a family of three girls and two 
boys. As a young lad he was apprenticed, as was the custom, but he 
decided to become a minister. To be released his father bought his 
apprenticeship from his master. 

He was married about 1850 and five children were born: John 
William, Sept. 7, 1851, at Ryde, Isle of Wight; George Newell, Sept. 11, 
1852, at Belper, Derbyshire; Frederick Luther, May 9, 1857, at Duf- 
field, Derbyshire; Mary Ann Elizabeth, Nov. 5, 1859, at Pendlebury, 
Lanceshire; Arthur Calvin, Feb. 14, 1865, at Stalbridge, Dorset. A 
granddaughter of Rodgers, Mrs. Chester (Elsie H.) Dane of LaSalle, 
Ill., says, “Тһе mother of these children died suddenly at Barrow on 
Humber on Sept. 11, 1865. It was told to my mother, Laura, the oldest 
of his second family, that George Rodgers’ hair turned white over- 
night at this shock." 

Rodgers then married Emily Chant, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
George Chant, on July 24, 1866. Their five children were Laura, born 
May 20, 1867, at Stalbridge, Dorset; Tom Gladstone, Dec. 21, 1868 at 
Stalbridge, Dorset; Emily Augusta, April 9, 1870, at Yeovil, Somerset; 
James Percy, March 18, 1873, at Yeovil, Somerset; Carie Elva, Sept. 
24, 1875, at Glyndon, Minn. 

Mrs. Dane has the family Bible containing records of the Rodgers 
family. The Bible was given to the Rev. Rodgers in 1857 at New Len- 
ton, England, and its frontispiece contains this message:‘‘as atoken of 
esteem, by young friends who have profited by his ministerial 
labours.” 

The Rev. Rodgers made several trips to America where he lectured 
and traveled and he was impressed with the availability of land. “My 
mother left with me the impression that the subject of these lectures, 
was primarily problems of health, perhaps matters we would take for 
granted today,” says Mrs. Dane. “His family always had an extensive 
garden, and stored vegetables and fruits for winter use much more 
than was apparently common at the time in this country.” 

His oldest son, John William, had some health difficulty. He was not 
expected to live long and the Rev.Rodgers thought the climate of the 
Red River Valley might help his son. (The climate agreed with John 
William who died in his 70's in the Twin Cities, writes Mrs. Dane. John 
William’s son, John retired in Hovey-in-the-Hills, Fla., and other 
descendants still live in the Twin Cities). 

John William landed at Duluth in November 1872, to work for L. H. 
Tenney, and the Rev. Rodgers came with the group of men colonists 
who arrived in Hawley on April 17, 1873. The family came with the 
later group shortly after James Percy was born in England. 


"Laura and Gladstone remember incidents on the long boat ride and 
the slow trip on the Great Lakes," says Mrs. Dane. “They remember 
everyone having to sleep on deck, but as children, they were not 
worried and didn't recall why. The family also included a maid, which 
was common in England. She was to help with the children but was 
Seasick and a care the entire trip. After they were settled, however, 
the maid was able to teach my grandmother, Mrs. Rodgers, to bake 
bread. The maid was a country girl, and in England, women in town 
did not bake bread. My grandmother had been a music and French 
teacher and did not know how to bake." 

Also coming with the family, of nine children and maid were Mrs. 

Xigers' parents, Mr. and Mrs. George Chant with four or five of their 
children - which included son, Capt. James, his wife, and six children. 
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This photo of the Rev. Rodgers was taken in 1871 in Yeovil, England. 
Photo courtesy of Mrs. Ord (Theodora) Benning, East Lansdowne, Pa. 


ф00000000000000000000000000006 
A large percentage of ће Rodgers - Chant relationship had put their 
trust in the new Yeovil. 


DID NOT MISREPRESENT HAWLEY 
SAYS REV. RODGERS NG do NR 
The Rev. George Rodgers, whose enthusiasm for the fut ol 
Hawley Township brought several hundred of his fellow Englishmen 
here, remained only two years in Hawley, possibly the most unhappy 
years of his life. The following letter, which was published in the July 
10, 1873, issue of the Red River Gazette, may give an indication why he 
did not remain. Mr. Rodgers denies that he falsely represented the 
country to his people, although September 4, 1872, issue of the 
Liverpool Albion, which gave a lengthy report on Rodgers’ trip upon 
his return to England from Hawley, included this paragraph: ч 
*Mr. Rodgers had heard the excessive cold of winter season in 
Minnesota advanced as an almost insuperable argument against its 
colonization, but he was told by some English residents there that the 
winter season was the most enjoyable part of the year." 
The first colonists made an untimely arrivalin a March snow storm, 
and it can be imagined how unprepared they were for such climate 
which they did not find enjoyable whether it was winter or spring. 


t day Hawley residents expect snow in April and do not find it 
ME ш May, but in 1872 there were very few people here to 
describe the winters. It is human nature to search for someone to 
blame when things do not reach expectations, and it is understandable 
that the Rev. Rodgers would receive the wrath of displeased colonists. 
Rodgers may have presented information to his people as truthfully as 
possible, but he did not spend a winter here so he was sadly lacking 
data concerning “the most enjoyable part of the year.” His letter 
shows how keenly he felt the remarks directed towards him by his 
fellow settlers. 


Red River Gazette 
, 1873 

уо Yeovil, Minn. 

July 1, 1873 
Editor, Red River Gazette: bn m 
Sir - I beg through your paper to correct some mistakes which seem 
to CMM made 5 ту of the English Colonists who came to 
Yeovil to attend a meeting held at the depot yesterday. Several seem 
tothink that until yesterday I was the president of the Colony. This is a 
mistake. When in England I was requested to be president of the 
committee which was formed for the purpose of arranging matters 
respecting the coming out of the first large company of colonists. 
Before I left the old country that committee was dissolved, and the 
Agent of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company undertook to 
arrange everything for all who were to follow during the summer. 


From this it will be seen that I did not come here as president of the 
colony. One was not needed when we came, and such an appointment 
is not needed now. 

When 1 undertook the task of getting a colony for Minnesota, it was 
with the distinct understanding that I should not be responsible for any 
of the business details of the settlement; that all this should be left in 
the hands of businessmen, and I have adhered to this since the day I 
left England. АП business matters are best in hands other than mine, 
and so long as I remain here, I shall have nothing to do with them. I am 
here as a Minister of the Gospel. My work is to conduct the religious 
services held on Sunday and on week days in our Meeting House at 
Yeovil, and to attend as far as I can the spiritual need of the people 
who ше темей to Erga ; оров mut Ministry there; and during my 
short stay wish it distinctly understood by all соп! 
only office is mee of a Gospel ано. 4 gei 

There seems to be a deep-rooted idea in minds of man that lam 
paid agent of the Railway Company. This also is a deed wiht 
engaged to organize a colony for their line they promised to give me as 
much money for my work as I had been receiving from my 
congregation in England, and to bring me and my family out free of 
charge, and my income was to continue a few weeks after my arrival 
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in this country. They paid me all they promised to pay, and up to the 
day they had promised that my income should be continued, and [ 
have no fault to find with them. They have acted most honorably 
toward me, but I have not now an income from them. 

As for the half-crown fee which members paid in England for their 
certificates, I wish to offer a word of explanation. It was not my wish 
that any charge should be made, but the agent of the Railway Com- 
pany thought it best to make a charge, and then use the money in 
paying postage, etc. АП this is now, I believe, discontinued in England, 
No charge is made, and no certificate is given. When I came I had 61b, 
10 shillings of member's fees in hand. This I handed over, by Mr, 
Sheppard's direction, to Mr. Cully of Exeter, who had acted as 
Secretary to my committee. The fees did not go into my purse, as some 
seem to suppose. 

It was stated yesterday that my representations of this country 
were false, and it was implied that but for my lies, many of the people 
would not have come here at all. To this I can only say that I have not 
intentionally said one untrue word, and I still think that for farmers 
this is a very fine country. Such will do well here; but, as I often said in 
England, clerks, bookkeepers, etc, are not wanted just now, and they 
ought not to come as far west as this. 

As to the many hard and bitter things which some, who live a few 
miles away from Yeovil, are pleased to say about me, I can only say 
that I have heard of a man, an Englishman, whose wife, a very little 
woman, used to beat him with a birch rod. His friends hearing of it, 
asked him for an explanation of this strange report, and they desired 
to know how it was that he did not beat her in return. 

“Oh,” he said, “she is a little weak creature; her beating never 
hurts me, and it pleases her so much that I can't do anything to 
prevent her using the rod just as often as she likes.” 

People from the old country must grumble, it does them good, or at 
least it seems to do them good, but I doubt whether there is much real 


good in it after all. 
George Rodgers 


Despite the criticism the Rev. Rodgers received from disappointed 
colonists, he had plans to remain in Hawley in December 1873 because 
he inquired to Tenney about buying a house. Canfield commented 
about the inquiry on December 10 in a letter written to L. P. White, 
agent for LS & PS Company at Brainerd. 


Dear Sir: Mr. Tenney wrote me sometime since that Dr. Rodgers of 
Hawley wanted to buy our house there - go out and sell it to him or any| 
other responsible man. How do you get along at Lake Park : 

Yours respectfully, 


The Union Church was formed at a meeting held July 8, 1873, in the 
building serving as chapel and school. (It is now part of the Walter 
Malakowsky residence at 7th and Main Streets). On July 20 the Rev. 
Rodgers was elected its first pastor. Officers elected were Adna 
Colburn Jr., Capt. James Chant, Robert Rogers and George Cook, 
deacons; Samuel Partridge, A. R. Woodward and Thomas Chant, 
trustees; Justin Colburn, choir master; Eli Sibley, Sunday School 
superintendent. Minutes of the church book record the chairman 
hoping there would never arise anything to disturb the peace and 
prosperity of the church. Robert Rogers, George Maskell, Mr. Burrill 
and Mr. Stalley commented they believed the choice of pastor would 
be most heartily endorsed by the American settlers. 

On August 31 Adna Colburn announced that the subscription list 
toward the minister's salary amounted to $240. The salary appeared 
again in the minutes of April 29, 1874. “Question of pastor's salary 
discussed. . . . . Pastor proposed that no salary should be fixed. 
saying that he would be willing to do the Lord’s work for what the Lord 
moved our hearts to give.” 

Grasshoppers, fires and other unfavorable conditions for crops 
brought hard times in those first years, and the April 5, 1875, minutes 
revealed the economic problems, which included postponement of 
building the church, and one other item - “The Rev. ers ceased to 
Serve as our pastor. . . .we could not support him." The report was 


A. R. Woodward and Walter Shave, the latter marri 
Lem of Mrs. Rodgers in 1876. redes 

The Rev. Rodgers did not spend all his first two years in Hawley 

is evidence that he also traveled during that time as he did 
before he helped form the Yeovil Colony. The March 26, 1874, 
issue of the Red River Gazette said, “Ог. Rodgers, having returned 
from his lecturing trip to Chicago, will occupy the pulpit here again 

t Sabbath.” 

SU Hawley, the Rodgers family moved to Glyndon where Carrie 
Elva was born. Elva became Mrs. Jackman and died several years 
ago at Winona, Minn. Her daughter, Mabel E. Jackman of Albany, 
N.Y., believes the Rodgers family next moved to Canada for a short 
time before going to Janesville, Wis. About 1879, they moved to Money 
Creek, Minn., in Houston County, where he was pastor of a Baptist 
church. He purchased a home and several acres of land on which fruit 
and other food were raised. Date of his retirement is not known. The 
church was closed some 50 years ago and the congregation joined a 
newer Methodist church. 

“Му mother said her father was a man of tremendous energy and 
wore himself out," says Mrs. Dane. “һе thought that was why he 
moved to Money Creek with its beautiful bluffs and valleys because it 
was so peaceful. He called the area around Money Creek the most 
beautiful he had ever seen outside of Switzerland where he had been as 
a young man. My mother remembered a letter from a former 

rishioner in Wisconsin lamenting that he had left them.” 

The Rev. Rodgers died in his sleep at his home in Money Creek on 
December 11, 1894 at the age of 71. His wife, who was born February 
27, 1838, died April 10, 1910 at age 72. “I know little of his first family,” 
says Mrs. Dane, "though they always wrote to their stepmother until 
her death.” The five children of the second marriage spent their lives 
as follows: 

Laura - was a teacher and WCTU worker, married Dillon Hemp- 
stead, lived on the farm his father had settled in 1853 until her death 
May 11, 1953; five children 

Tom Gladstone - was a mathematics teacher and later dean at what 
isnow Highland University, Las Vegas, N.M.He died in May 1956. 

Emily - later Mildred Lyon, was a nurse, had one daughter. She died 
in Los Angeles, Calif., on Feb. 27, 1951. 

James Percy ran a livery stable in Austin, Minn., later was a realtor 
in the Minneapolis area; had one daughter, Harriet (now Holden) of 
Cortland, N.Y., and four adopted children. He died Sept. 9, 1945, in 
Minneapolis. 

Elva (Jackman) was a teacher before she was married and after 
she was widowed; one daughter and three sons. 


December 22, 1893 Herald 
The Rev. George Rodgers, who was the first pastor of the Union 
сша remained as such until December 1874 when he went to 
yndon. 


RHYS EVANS XIII 

Yeovil Colonist, Rhys T. Evans, was not a Yeovil resident. He was 
an outsider from Brecon, Wales, who fell under the spell of the Rev. 
George Rodgers when the latter was extolling the virtues of Hawley on 
his tour through Wales. Evans was the ninth generation Rhys T. 
Evans, a family tradition whereby the oldest son of the oldest son 
carried the name (Rhys Orville, 77, of St. Paul; Rhys Sterling, 48, of 
Mound; Nicholas Rhys, 4, of Mound, the latter, an adopted son, is 
Rhys, 13; all retain the tradition today). 

Evans was born in Brecon on June 17, 1829; his wife, Sarah Un- 
derwood, was born Sept. 29, 1834, at Suffolk, England. They had nine 
children, eight born in Wales and one in Muskoda. Evans was a 
master tailor in Wales and had a large tailoring business in Brecon, a 
beautiful little town in central Wales. Brecon has a castle, and in those 
days Evans was commissioned to make all the liveries for castle 
personnel. 

А granddaughter, Mrs. Courtenay (Rachel) Hening of Geneva, 

.Y., says, “I visited Brecon in 1938 and had an interview with an 
elderly lady who had been an apprentice to Mr. Evans. She told me he 
uen sewing machines into Wales." As tailor of the king's army, 
us possessed one of the first sewing machines which was turned by 
aes At the death of any member of the royal family, the 40 men in 

shop began work on clothes of first, second, and third mourning, 
each period lasting three months. 
ee was proud of his children, so proud, in fact, that he bestowed 
Pl ее names upon each of them. A daughter, Ella (Mrs. Lloyd 
ummer) recalls this amusing incident: 
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аа one day how many children һе had, the father said, “ГЇЇ name 
hem and you count," Pausing but slightly between each name, and 
pune each equal accent, he began, “Rhys Underwood Daniel, Joseph 
hilip Vincent, David Hugh Brychan, Thomas Bleddyn Carridowe, 
Шуа Connog Idrys, Sara Frances Octavia, Ella Maude Theodora, 
Mana Wallborough Minnehaha, Winnifred Gertrude Gwendolyn. 
low many is that?" “Twenty-seven,” replied the acquaintance. 
Since each child had three names, there were nine children; three 
died in infancy. In Welsh the interpretation of Carridowe is baw] baby, 
91655 ДЕ ге ошаш, nece she was the eighth child, Sara 
given the third name of Octavia; Mim 
for the laughing waters of Hiawatha. Баар 
Етее education, as well as land, was the lure which brought the 
Evans family to Minnesota. The Rev. Rodgers told the people of Wales 
that educational facilities in northwestern Minnesota were excellent, 
and that a university was supposed to be located near the present site 
of Muskoda. Education in Wales was expensive - in Minnesota they 
would be educated free. 


A team of oxen at the back of the T.B.C. Evans feed store which was located to the 
southeast of the present Don Stone Chevrolet garage building and on the north side of 
the railroad tracks. 

Photo circa 1899, courtesy of John Thysell, Bismarck, N.D. 


Mrs. Plummer told of the journey across the ocean and the sur- 
prises and difficulties awaiting the Evans family at Muskoda: The 
Evans family, with the rest of the emigrants, boarded the best and 
fastest steamer of the day. Yet for three weeks the ship tossed on the 
rough waters of the Atlantic Ocean. Many voyagers became 
desperately seasick. Mrs. Evans was among them. Although lacking 
fresh milk, the menu did provide fresh meat; a cow and some chickens 
were carried on the ship. After the vessel had docked at New York, 
Yeovil Colony, captained by Mr. Evans, proceeded to Minnesota 
where they were greeted at the Reception House in Glyndon by other 
settlers. But where were all the fine educational buildings? Not until 
now did it become clear that the prospector had vastly misrepresented 
the land. In the face of difficulty, these immigrants determined to 
make the best of it. Inexperience marked the gentlemen’s attempts at 
farming. Too soon they realized that Rodgers’ description of the land 
as "freeable" was much exaggerated. 

In 1874, the Evans family moved from the Reception House toa 
temporary home in a tent at Muskoda. As manager of the first general 
store, Mr. Evans sold everything from teams of horses to feather beds. 
The none too wealthy settlers were allowed much credit. Living above 
the store for a short time, the family then moved into the new log 
house. To a mother used to luxury (for in Wales girls were hired at 
twenty-five cents a week) this life must have been very trying. Yet her 
own children have said that not once did they hear her complain. 

The log house was the beginning of the Evans homestead, and 
although land was free, cash was still a necessary commodity in the 
new world. To make a living for his large family, Evans set up a tailor 


і i i find it 
nt day Hawley residents expect snow in April and do not 

idee Maye but in 1872 there were very few people here to 
describe the winters. It is human nature to search for Eoen 
blame when things do not reach expectations, anditis шерш a 
that the Rev. Rodgers would receive the wrath of displeased colonists. 
Rodgers may have presented information to his people as Is ly as 
possible, but he did not spend a winter here so he was sadly eed 
data concerning "the most enjoyable part of the year." His к 
shows how keenly he felt the remarks directed towards him by 
fellow settlers. 


Red River Gazette 
July 10, 1873 Yeovil, Minn. 

July 1, 1873 
Editor, Red River Gazette: t " 

Sir - I beg through your paper to correct some mistakes which seem 
to have been made by some of the English Colonists who came to 
Yeovil to attend a meeting held at the depot yesterday. Several seem 
to think that until yesterday I was the president of the Colony. This is а 
mistake. When in England I was requested to be president of the 
committee which was formed for the purpose of arranging matters 
respecting the coming out of the first large company of colonists. 
Before I left the old country that committee was dissolved, and the 
Agent of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company undertook to 
arrange everything for all who were to follow during the summer. 


EMILY CHANT RODGERS 


From this it will be seen that I did not come here as president of the 
colony. One was not needed when we came, and such an appointment 
is not needed now. 

When I undertook the task of getting a colony for Minnesota, it was 
with the distinct understanding that I should not be responsible for any 
of the business details of the settlement; that all this should be left in 
the hands of businessmen, and I have adhered to this since the day I 
left England. All business matters are best in hands other than mine, 
and so long as I remain here, I shall have nothing to do with them. I am 
here as a Minister of the Gospel. My work is to conduct the religious 
Services held on Sunday and on week days in our Meeting House at 
Yeovil, and to attend as far as I can the spiritual need of the people 
who are pleased to attend; upon my Ministry there; and during my 
short stay here I wish it distinctly understood by all concerned that my 
only office is дие a Gospel preacher. 

There seems to be a deep-rooted idea in minds of many that Iam 
paid agent of the Railway Company. This also is a mee 8504 
engaged to organize a colony for their line they promised to give me as 
much money for my work as I had been receiving from my 
congregation in England, and to bring me and my family out free of 
charge, and my income was to continue a few weeks after my arrival 
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in thi try. They paid me all they promised to pay, and up to 
MU In promised that my income should be continued, Pig 
have no fault to find with them. They have acted most honorably 
toward me, but I have not now an income from them. 

As for the half-crown fee which members paid in England for their 
certificates, I wish to offer a word of explanation. It was not my wish 
that any charge should be made, but the agent of the Railway Com- 
pany thought it best to make a charge, and then use the money in 
paying postage, etc. All this is now, I believe, discontinued in England, 
No charge is made, and no certificate is given. When I came I һай 61b, 
10 shillings of member's fees in hand. This I handed over, by Mr, 
Sheppard's direction, to Mr. Cully of Exeter, who had acted as 
Secretary to my committee. The fees did not go into my purse, as some 

It А stated yesterday that my representations of this count 
were false, and it was implied that but for my lies, many of the people 
would not have come here at all. To this I can only say that I have not 
intentionally said one untrue word, and I still think that for farmers 
this is a very fine country. Such will do well here; but, as I often said in 
England, clerks, bookkeepers, etc, are not wanted just now, and they 
ought not to come as far west as this. 1 

As to the many hard and bitter things which some, who live a few 
miles away from Yeovil, are pleased to say about me, I can only say 
that I have heard of a man, an Englishman, whose wife, a very little 
woman, used to beat him with a birch rod. His friends hearing of it, 
asked him for an explanation of this strange report, and they desired 
to know how it was that he did not beat her in return. 

“Oh,” he said, “she is a little weak creature; her beating never 
hurts me, and it pleases her so much that I can't do anything to 
prevent her using the rod just as often as she likes.” 

People from the old country must grumble, it does them good, or at 
least it seems to do them good, but I doubt whether there is much real 


good in it after all. 
George Rodgers 


Despite the criticism the Rev. Rodgers received from disappointed 
colonists, he had plans to remain in Hawley in December 1873 because 
he inquired to Tenney about buying a house. Canfield commented 
about the inquiry on December 10 in a letter written to L. P. White, 
agent for LS & PS Company at Brainerd. 


Dear Sir: Mr. Tenney wrote me sometime since that Dr. Rodgers of| 
Hawley wanted to buy our house there - go out and sell it to him or any| 
other responsible man. How do you get along at Lake Park: 

Yours respectfully, 

Thomas H. Canfield 
P.S. Since writing the above I have found Tenney’s letter and he says| 
Dr. Rodgers has been offered $800 for house and two lots, the last 
valued at $100 leaving $700 for house - we only want to sell the house 
not certain yet whether we or NPRR Co. will assume the townsite. 


The Union Church was formed at a meeting held July 8, 1873, in the 
building serving as chapel and school. (It is now part of the Walter 
Malakowsky residence at 7th and Main Streets). On July 20 the Rev. 
Rodgers was elected its first pastor. Officers elected were Adna 
Colburn Jr., Capt. James Chant, Robert Rogers and George Cook, 
deacons; Samuel Partridge, A. R. Woodward and Thomas Chant, 
trustees; Justin Colburn, choir master; Eli Sibley, Sunday School 
superintendent. Minutes of the church book record the chairman 
hoping there would never arise anything to disturb the peace and 
prosperity of the church. Robert Rogers, George Maskell, Mr. Burrill 
and Mr. Stalley commented they believed the choice of pastor would 
be most heartily endorsed by the American settlers. 

On August 31 Adna Colburn announced that the subscription list 
toward the minister's salary amounted to $240. The salary appeared 
again in the minutes of April 29, 1874. “Question of pastor’s salary 
discussed Pastor proposed that no salary should be fixed. 
saying that he would be willing to do the Lord's work for what the Lord 
moved our hearts to give." 

Grasshoppers, fires and other unfavorable conditions for crops 
brought hard times in those first years, and the April 5, 1875, minutes 
revealed the economic problems, which included postponement of 
building the church, and one other item - “Тһе Rev. Rodgers ceased to 
Serve as our pastor. . . ме could not support him." The report was 


by A. R. Woodward and Walter Shave, the latter marri 
Chant, sister of Mrs. Rodgers in 1876. аала 

The Rev. Rodgers did not spend all his first two years in Hawley. 
There is evidence that he also traveled during that time as he did 
before he helped form the Yeovil Colony. The March 26, 1874, 
issue of the Red River Gazette said, “Dr. Rodgers, having returned 
from his CUM trip to Chicago, will occupy the pulpit here again 

xt Sabbath.” 

"тот Hawley, the Rodgers family moved to Glyndon where Carrie 
Elva was born. Elva became Mrs. Jackman and died several years 
ago at Winona, Minn. Her daughter, Mabel E. Jackman of Albany, 
N.Y., believes the Rodgers family next moved to Canada for a short 
time before going to Janesville, Wis. About 1879, they moved to Money 
Creek, Minn., in Houston County, where he was pastor of a Baptist 
church. He purchased a home and several acres of land on which fruit 
and other food were raised. Date of his retirement is not known. The 
church was closed some 50 years ago and the congregation joined a 
newer Methodist church. 

“Му mother said her father was a man of tremendous energy and 
wore himself out," says Mrs. Dane. “She thought that was why he 
moved to Money Creek with its beautiful bluffs and valleys because it 
was so peaceful. He called the area around Money Creek the most 
beautiful he had ever seen outside of Switzerland where he had been as 
a young man. My mother remembered a letter from a former 
parishioner in Wisconsin lamenting that he had left them." 

The Rev. Rodgers died in his sleep at his home in Money Creek on 
December 11, 1894 at the age of 71. His wife, who was born February 
27, 1838, died April 10, 1910 at age 72. “I know little of his first family,” 
says Mrs. Dane, “though they always wrote to their stepmother until 
her death.” The five children of the second marriage spent their lives 
as follows: 

Laura - was a teacher and WCTU worker, married Dillon Hemp- 
stead, lived on the farm his father had settled in 1853 until her death 
May 11, 1953; five children 

Tom Gladstone - was a mathematics teacher and later dean at what 
isnow Highland University, Las Vegas, N.M.He died in May 1956. 

Emily -later Mildred Lyon, was a nurse, had one daughter. She died 
in Los Angeles, Calif., on Feb. 27, 1951. 

James Percy ran a livery stable in Austin, Minn., later was a realtor 
in the Minneapolis area; had one daughter, Harriet (now Holden) of 
Cortland, N.Y., and four adopted children. He died Sept. 9, 1945, in 
Minneapolis. 

Elva (Jackman) was a teacher before she was married and after 
she was widowed; one daughter and three sons. 


December 22, 1893 Herald 
The Rev. George Rodgers, who was the first pastor of the Union 
Church, remained as such until December 1874 when he went to 
Glyndon. 


RHYS EVANS XIII 

Yeovil Colonist, Rhys T. Evans, was not a Yeovil resident. He was 
an outsider from Brecon, Wales, who fell under the spell of the Rev. 
George Rodgers when the latter was extolling the virtues of Hawley on 
his tour through Wales. Evans was the ninth generation Rhys T. 
Evans, a family tradition whereby the oldest son of the oldest son 
carried the name (Rhys Orville, 77, of St. Paul; Rhys Sterling, 48, of 
Mound; Nicholas Rhys, 4, of Mound, the latter, an adopted son, is 
Rhys, 13; all retain the tradition today). 

Évans was born in Brecon on June 17, 1829; his wife, Sarah Un- 
derwood, was born Sept. 29, 1834, at Suffolk, England. They had nine 
children, eight born in Wales and one in Muskoda. Evans was a 
master tailor in Wales and had a large tailoring business in Brecon, a 
beautiful little town in central Wales. Brecon has a castle, and in those 
days Evans was commissioned to make all the liveries for castle 
personnel. 

A granddaughter, Mrs. Courtenay (Rachel) Hening of Geneva, 
N.Y., says, “I visited Brecon in 1938 and had an interview with an 
elderly lady who had been an apprentice to Mr. Evans. She told me he 
introduced sewing machines into Wales.” As tailor of the king's army, 
Evans possessed one of the first sewing machines which was turned by 
hand. At the death of any member of the royal family, the 40 men in 
the shop began work on clothes of first, second, and third mourning, 
each period lasting three months. 

Evans was proud of his children, so proud, in fact, that he bestowed 
duse names upon each of them. А daughter, Ella (Mrs. Lloyd 

lummer) recalls this amusing incident: 
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Asked one day how many children he had, the father said, “ГЇ name 
them and you count," Pausing but slightly between each name, and 
giving each equal accent, he began, “Rhys Underwood Daniel, Joseph 
Philip Vincent, David Hugh Brychan, Thomas Bleddyn Carridowe, 
Шуа Connog Idrys, Sara Frances Octavia, Ella Maude Theodora, 
Marion Wallborough Minnehaha, Winnifred Gertrude Gwendolyn. 
How many is that?" “Twenty-seven,” replied the acquaintance. 

Since each child had three names, there were nine children; three 
died in infancy. In Welsh the interpretation of Carridowe is bawl baby, 
of Idrys it is mountain. Because she was the eighth child, Sara 
Frances was given the third name of Octavia; Minnehaha was named 
for the laughing waters of Hiawatha. 

Free education, as well as land, was the lure which brought the 
Evans family to Minnesota. The Rev. Rodgers told the people of Wales 
that educational facilities in northwestern Minnesota were excellent, 
and that a university was supposed to be located near the present site 
of Muskoda. Education in Wales was expensive - in Minnesota they 
would be educated free. 


А team of oxen at the back of the T.B.C. Evans feed store which was located to the 
southeast of the present Don Stone Chevrolet garage building and on the north side of 
the railroad tracks. 

Photo circa 1899, courtesy of John Thysell, Bismarck, N.D. 


Mrs. Plummer told of the journey across the ocean and the sur- 
prises and difficulties awaiting the Evans family at Muskoda: The 
Evans family, with the rest of the emigrants, boarded the best and 
fastest steamer of the day. Yet for three weeks the ship tossed on the 
rough waters of the Atlantic Ocean. Many voyagers became 
desperately seasick. Mrs. Evans was among them. Although lacking 
fresh milk, the menu did provide fresh meat; a cow and some chickens 
were carried on the ship. After the vessel had docked at New York, 
Yeovil Colony, captained by Mr. Evans, proceeded to Minnesota 
where they were greeted at the Reception House in Glyndon by other 
settlers. But where were all the fine educational buildings? Not until 
now did it become clear that the prospector had vastly misrepresented 
the land. In the face of difficulty, these immigrants determined to 
make the best of it. Inexperience marked the gentlemen's attempts at 
farming. Too soon they realized that Rodgers' description of the land 
as "freeable" was much exaggerated. 

In 1874, the Evans family moved from the Reception House to a 
temporary home in a tent at Muskoda. As manager of the first general 
store, Mr. Evans sold everything from teams of horses to feather beds. 
The none too wealthy settlers were allowed much credit. Living above 
the store for a short time, the family then moved into the new log 
house. To a mother used to luxury (for in Wales girls were hired at 
twenty-five cents a week) this life must have been very trying. Yet her 
own children have said that not once did they hear her complain. 

The log house was the beginning of the Evans homestead, and 
although land was free, cash was still a necessary commodity in the 
new world. To make a living for his large family, Evans set up à tailor 


A July 4th parade, probably 1910, proceeding north up Sixth Street. The car is driven 
by T.B.C. Evans. His wife is sitting beside him. In the back seat are his 
Mrs. Rhys T. Evans. М 

The horse-drawn cart behind them is driven by W. W. Davison. Seated beside him is 


shop in Moorhead for a time, while the boys planted crops. 
Grasshoppers reaped the profits. In 1875 a horde of grasshoppers 
invaded the countryside, and for three consecutive years the crops 
planted by the Evans family were destroyed by the insects. To exist 
the boys learned the art of hunting and trapping from Indians and 
their menu consisted of the plentiful fish and wild game in the area. 
These were lean years, but when conditions improved, the family was 
able to purchase a few cows, hogs and chickens. Later they sold cows 
for $15 apiece, hogs at $2.25 per hundredweight, oats at nine cents a 
bushel, wheat at 44 cents and flax 56 cents. Eggs were three dozen for 
25 cents, and at times, they could sell a bushel of potatoes for 25 cents. 
These were prices in the early 1880's. 


The Evans family endured the typical hard life of pioneers, but like 
others who achieved success with patience and industry, they were 
optimistic about the future which made the present more bearable. 
Mrs. Hening recalls her father, T. B. C. Evans, saying that in spite of 
the hardships suffered, the family always talked of the good times 
whenever they were reunited in later years. The parents, who endured 
the most with the least material rewards in pioneer days, lived long 
enough to see a thriving area established and their children become 
successful. Rhys T. Evans died on December 27, 1913, at the age of 84, 
and Mrs. Evans died November 15, 1914, at the age of 80. They are 
buried in Hawley Ceme! 


T. B. C. Evans, son of Rhys T. Evans, was a member of the Yeovil 
Colony, who spent his adult life as a prominent businessman of 
Hawley. He was born August 17, 1866, at Brecon, Wales, and was six 
years old when he arrived at Muskoda in May 1873. He was ac- 


+ + + + + + 


his wife (Gertrude Evans). Davison ran the meat market in Hawley next to the First 


parents, Mr. and National Bank (shown in photo). The two buildings on the left are Nichols Pharmacy and 


Hagen and Olson ice cream store. Photo was taken by A. F. Rusten and is owned by Mrs. 
Beulah (Plummer) Brown of St. Paul. 
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companied on the ocean trip by his mother and three of his sisters who 
were Octavia (Mrs. F. D. Goodyear), Ella (Mrs L. B. Plummer) and 
Mrs. Illtid. His father and two brothers, Joe and Brychan, arrived at 
Muskoda with the March delegation of the Yeovil Colony. 

He enrolled in the first class of the agricultural school at University 
of Minnesota, but after two years was compelled to return home to 
help his father on the farm. In 1898 he was married to Jean McGladery 
of Hawley, and in the same year he set up his grain and farm im- 
plement business in Hawley. In 1899 he built the large implement, feed 
and seed warehouse which was located southeast of the present Don 


Stone Chevrolet - Olds, Inc., garage at the corner of Sixth and Main 
Streets, 


Evans owned the first car in Hawley, a 1907 Buick. He bought it in 
Minneapolis and drove it home despite the lack of super highways. The 
Buick had a 2-cylinder engine and genuine leather seats. It cost $1,200 
without the top which came extra and which Evans could not afford. In 
1913 he quit the implement, feed and fuel business and entered the 
garage business. After disposing of the latter business he served one 
term as Village Clerk. When the commercial club was formed in the 
early 1900’s he was one of its leading promoters. He encouraged 
Hawley residents to plant gardens and raise beautiful flowers and he 
preached beautification of Hawley. He also was active in the Union 
Congregation Church and in the Masonic Lodge. 

He moved to Excelsior in 1932, where he died of cancer in his home 
at 11 p.m. Wednesday, February 6, 1936, at age 69. Services were held 
at the Union Church and he was buried in Hawley Cemetery. At the 
time of his death he was survived by his wife; a daughter, Mrs. J. C. 
Hening of Geneva, N.Y.; three sisters, Mrs. W. W. Davison and Mrs. 


of Hawley, Mrs. Fred Miller of Minneapolis; two 
Joe of Livingston, Mont., and L.C.I. of Washington, D.C. brothers, 
+ ts à + tt + 
Evans children were able writers. I. C. I. wrote many n 
E for The Herald about life in the nation's capital. In 1931 тв 
C. Evans wrote а series of articles for the Hawley-Hitterdal Standard, 
a weekly newspaper published in a building located on the present site 
of Hank's Motors. Evans went to St. Paul to interview a Yeovil 
Colonist for one of his articles which was published May 21. He wrote: 


Last week while in St. Paul I called on Mrs. Elizabeth Germaun of 
961 Hudson Avenue who was a member of the original Yeovil colony. I 
found Mrs. Germaun to be a very interesting person of 84 years of age, 
one of those very charming old ladies who has lived a very colorful life 
and while her steps are a little slower, when telling of her experiences 
in the early days her eyes shine with the luster of youth. 

Mrs. Germaun was born on the grounds of Windsor Castle, the 
daughter of George Perkins who was the superintendent of the 
grounds, as was also her grandfather and her great grandfather. They 
lived in a large residence on the estate, had many servants and all the 
comforts of life. 

‘Aunt Lizzie, as Mrs. Germaun is known to her friends, tells many 
interesting stories of her life among royalty, her father having been in 
charge of the grounds, parks, walks, etc, of the palace, was very often 
in close touch with the queen and when she went for a walk Mr. 
Perkins would accompany her with the butler and other attendants. 
Aunt Lizzie would often in her young days be held by Queen Victoria on 
one hand and her father by the other. After their walk of inspection the 
queen always went to the Germaun house for a cup of tea. 

Many a story was told us on our visit that would make many an 
interesting reading. Aunt Lizzie was married to Mr. Germaun 
(pronounced with a hard G) who was a member of the Queen’s private 
band. Mr. Germaun's father was the band master of the band and 
came from Germany at the request of the deposed Kaiser Wilhelm’s 
father to head the estate’s music organization. Aunt Lizzie’s husband 
had charge of Queen Victoria’s piano. It was a grand piano of Satin 
wood inlaid with gold. Until his death some years ago, Mr. Germaun 
followed the profession of piano tuner in St. Paul. 


Mr. and Mrs. Germaun did not stay with the colony but went back as 
far as Detroit Lakes where he purchased a farm for fifteen hundred 
dollars with a small log house on it, and in which they lived for some 
time. The cabin had a dirt floor, sod roof and was out in the wilder- 
ness. From the life of living among the splendor of Windsor Castle to 
the most primative and lowly log cabin was certainly going through 
many hardships but through it all this grand old Lady smiles and talks 
of her varied life as quite unusual. 

I write this very small section of Mrs. Germaun’s history so that we 
today may feel that these pioneers in opening of this territory some 60 
years ago went through trials and hardships that were almost 
unbearable. 

Aunt Lizzie tells of one poor woman with six children who committed 
nie by jumping into the Buffalo River the second day after she 
arrived. 

++ + + + + 

Т.В. C. Evans spent almost his entire life in Hawley Township and 
his faith in the area remained with him always. A few years before his 
death he made this remark about his beliefs: “The more I see of other 
sections of the U.S. the more I feel that while we have many faults and 
use methods of farming and business that could be improved on, we 
are on the right track with our smaller farms, more diversified 
products and business methods being improved on every day. Let the 
good work go on. If agriculture will succeed anywhere, it will be 
around Hawley.” 


+ + + + + + 


Local news items and obituaries frequently contain much history. 
Clippings from the Red River News of Glyndon and the Hawley Herald 
relate the fortunes of several members of the Yeovil Colony. 


The Red River News, May 19, 1893 
Grandma Chant is visiting her Hawley friends this week. Last 
Saturday, the 13th was her 80th birthday, and the 20th anniversary of 
her landing in Hawley. The 20 years have brought many changes in the 
people and place, but few of the English colony who came in ’73 are left 
ere. I should like to attend a reunion of the old settlers and think that 
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T. B. C. EVANS 
Hawley Merchant and Yeovil Colonist 
Photo courtesy of Mrs. J. Courtenay Hening 
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all would enjoy talking over the early days, won’t someone talk it up 
and call a meeting? Would like to hear from Messrs. Perkins, Ford 
Glasgow and Stalley on that. 


July 20, 1893 
MRS. ELIZABETH COOMBS 

Died at Hawley July 15, 1893, Elizabeth, wife of Samuel Coombs, 
aged 58 years. Mrs. Coombs was born in Blandford, Dorset county, 
England, May 25, 1835. She was married Feb. 11, 1855, in the parish 
church of St. John’s, London. In May 1861 she entered the London 
Lying-in Hospital, where she took a three months course, and was sent 
out as a nurse among the poor. In March 1873, she left England for 
Minnesota with the second party of the Yeovil Colony. On their arrival 
here, they settled on their farm in Hawley, which has since been her 
home. 

Mrs. Coombs was a kind neighbor, always ready to respond to the 
call of sickness, and owing to her experience, in the hospital, she was a 
good nurse. 

Her last illness was'long and painful, but she bore her suffering with 
patience and resignation. The funeral services were held at the Union 
Church Sunday afternoon by the Rev. О. М. Smith. The church was 
filled by friends, who thus showed their respect to a kind neighbor, and 
sympathy with her family. 


September 29, 1893 

William Whitrow died last Friday morning of Bright’s disease, aged 
65 years. The funeral services were held at the Union Church Sunday 
afternoon. 

Mr. Whitrow was born in Dorsetshire, England. He was one of the 
early settlers of Hawley, coming here with the English colony in "73. 
He took a claim on arriving here, and has resided there ever since, 
being one of the few early settlers who have not changed their home. 
He leaves a wife and two nephews here, anda brother in England. 


February 2, 1894 
We are informed on Tuesday of the death in the month of December 
at Glendive, Mont., of Mr. James W. Parsons, in former times a 
resident of Muskoda and for the past 10 years a stock raiser in Mon- 
tana. The cause of death was pneumonia, and his sickness sudden and 
brief. Many people hereabouts will be pained at this intelligence, 
especially those of the early English immigrants. 


MRS. GEORGE CHANT 


ооо Фоо essen 


The Hawley Herald, October 27, 1899 
At Rest 

“Grandma Chant" passes to the great beyond Sunday afternoon 
On Sunday last Hawley lost one of its most esteemable characters in 
the death of Mrs. Harriet Chant, or more familiarly known as 
“Grandma Chant” who passed away in the middle of the afternoon at 
the home of her daughter, Mrs. Walter Shave. 
Deceased has been an invalid for several years and was lately very 
feeble in health so that her death was not unexpected. 
Mrs. Harriet Chant, maiden name, Mintern, was born at Hook, 
Somersetshire, England, May 13, 1813. Was married to George Chant, 
Sherborne, Dorset, Christmas day 1837, where they spent the two first 
years of their married life and then moved to Yeovil in Somersetshire, 
where they lived till coming to America in 1873, and selecting Hawley, 
Minnesota, as their new home. 
Mr. Chant established the first general store in Hawley and kept the 
postoffice in connection, while Mrs. Chant went about doing good, 
administering to the sick and needy, in other words, doing most of the 
doctoring in those early days when this section was not blessed with a 
professional doctor. They left Hawley in the spring of 1888, and located 
in Minneapolis where Mr. Chant died in 1892. Mrs. Chant came back to 
Hawley in the spring of 1896 and resided here till her death. 


The graves of Mr. and Mrs. George Chant in the northwest section of Hawley Cemetery 
where most of Hawley's pioneers are buried. 

Hawley Herald photo 
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Seven children were born to them of whom one son, George, w: 
killed at sea, one daughter, Mary (Mrs. William Raymond) EER 
England, and the other five came to Minnesota with them. They are 
Mrs. Emily Rodgers of Austin, Capt. James Chant of Minneapolis. 
Mrs. Justin Colburn of Lake City, and Mrs. Walter Shave of Hawley. 
The history of the deceased is one continual String of good and noble 


which are especially dear to early Clay County settlers who 

aso nseltish life and how it was spent in cheerfulness that 
strength and hope to all with whom she came in contact. Her 
and life has not only been a large blessing to her family, but has als 
reached out and borne unlimited fruit beyond the family circle, and 
those who knew her best will often say in loving remembrance, “she 
hath done what she could.” 

The funeral service was held at the Union Church Tuesday af 
to where the remains were carried in a pretty black casket from the 
Shave residence by six bearers, namely: J. B. Stetson, A. 5. Shave, 
George Keeping, William Hammett, Adna Colburn, and William 
Parsons. Rev. Fish officiated and delivered a powerful and Consoling 
discourse. His remarks dwelt chiefly with the point of showing the 
beauty of living a life full of faith and good works, taking for example 
the one who had so recently laid down the burdens of this life. The 
remainder of the services were held at the grave in Hawley Cem 
west of town where George Chant is buried and where his wife now 
rests with him in peace. 

Those who came from abroad to attend the funeral were Capt, 
James Chant of Minneapolis and Miss Ethel Shave, who is attending 
school at Moorhead. 


The Hawley Herald, September 1946 

Funeral services for Charlie Perkins, 78, who died Saturday, were 
held Tuesday afternoon in Hawley Methodist Church, the Rev. Donald 
L. MacKay officiating. Burial was in Hawley Cemetery. Mr. Perkins 
died in a Fargo rest home where he had resided the past month. 

A retired farmer, Perkins was long a familiar figure in Hawley, 
going to the Village from his farm home on a motorcycle, his sole 
means of transportation since 1914. Born in England May 4, 1868, he 
came to Clay County with his parents, Mr. and Mrs. William Perkins, 
in 1873. They settled near Muskoda and came with the Yeovil Colony. 
Perkins frequently recalled boyhood days when Indians occasionally 
visited their home to ask for food. They were always peaceful and 
well-behaved, he stated. Fond of hunting and fishing, he was expert in 
both hobbies, and often went by motorcycle to the lakes or the woods. 
Perkins was unmarried. He was preceded in death by three sisters, a 
brother and his parents. 


William Perkins and his son, Charley, two members of the Yeovil Colony who spent the 


rest of their lives at Hawley. William died on August 23, 1912, at the age of 80, and was 
buried in Hawley Cemetery. 


Photo courtesy of Elmer Eppler 


March 20, 1911 
. William Perkins, who has made her home in this vicini 

Es t 38 years, died at the home of her son, Charles Perkin ш 
Cromwell Township, Monday morning, March 20. Deceased was 83 

rs of age and had been іп rather poor health for some time past, yet 
her death pene asa great shock to the members of the family and her 

ny friends. 
E Long was born in 1828 in Nottinghamshire, England, and in 1853 
was married to William Perkins who still survives her. Two sons and 
two daughters are left to mourn her departure, Charles and George, 
Mrs. F. А. Lush of Lake Park, Mrs. A. Grant of Harker, Alberta, and 
one daughter deceased, Mrs. J. T. Cassell. With her husband, she 
came to Hawley, April 18, 1873, being among the first settlers to arrive 
in this party of the county. Taking up their residence in the Town of 
Cromwell, they have made their home here ever since and during 
their long period of residence here, Mrs. Perkins made scores of firm 
friends who sincerely mourn her departure. 

Funeral services were held in the Union Church here Tuesday, 
March 21, Rev. Francis Wrigley conducting the services, and an 
unusually large number of people from the surrounding country at- 
tending. Interment was made in Hawley Cemetery. The surviving 
members of the family have the sympathy of the entire community of 
their bereavement. 


Sketch map of England 
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Chapter 5 
The O'Donnells, Hawley's First Family 


from 
Donegal 


Three distinct f 871 to O'Donnell had more than his own experiences to rely on for courage 
1873. These Epor acted the Hawley m Vr] during the first years in Minnesota when pioneers faced blizzards in 
before the Northern Pacific railroad tracks were built in the fall of е winter, and grasshopper plagues and prairie fires in the summer. 
1871; eastern Yankees, many of them Civil War veterans, who arrived Не also Possessed the centuries of high-spirited blood line of the 
in numbers in 1873; and the Yeovil Colony from England, whose 0’Donnells of Ireland, who played a dominant role in the history of the 
members arrived in three groups in the spring of 1873. Emerald Isle. A brief resume of the O’Donnell history points out 

The question then arises whether there was a man among these е hardy stock from which Dan O'Donnell came. 


, D Н 
question, stated in this manner, cannot be answered satisfactorily 0 Donnell S Rule In North Ireland 
because existing records lack such information. There were people 
here in 1871 and 1872, largely construction workers and speculators The O'Donnell name is one of the most prominent in the history of 
who traveled with the railroad, but they soon moved on. Ireland, and the O'Donnell family ruled the northwest part of Ireland 
The best candidate as first man in Hawley did not come from the until 1607. A map of medieval Ireland in Encyclopedia Britannica 


Scandinavian, Yankee or English groups. He was an Irish immigrant shows the name O'Donnell covering the entire area now known as 
and Civil War veteran named Daniel O'Donnell. Some existing Donegal. A later map of 1500 shows the area as O'Donnell of Tir 
newspaper articles say there was no first person in Hawley, while Conaill, 

per articles name O'Donnell as the first citizen. Those who support The O'Donnells are descendants of Conall, who with his brother, 


ifyi Eoghan, conquered northwest Ireland (Ulster) in 400 A.D. Conall took 
his credentials to read: O’Donnell was the first person reaching Ње territory of present Donegal, and Eoghan, whose descendants are 
Hawley who returned to settle here permanently. Stated in this the O’Neills took central Ulster. The two great families of O'Donnells 


manner, O'Donnell must be recognized as Hawley's first resident, and O'Neills ruled the area, usually as allies, sometimes as rivals, 


n disas until they were defeated by the English in 1603. 

to seek his fortune in a new land. He was foreman of the Northern Earlier the O'Donnells suecesefully defeated the invasions of the 
Pacific оп crew which laid the tracks through Hawley in Anglo-Normans, even though the O’Neills were forced to pay homage 
eac іп tothe invaders several times. In 1474 the O'Donnells built the Donegal 
he returned to Hawley. Except for his final few years when Abbey at Donegal for the Franciscan order, the ruins of which are still 
he was ill, he spent the remaining 56 years of his life in Hawley, ser- visible Donegal Castle, which was the stronghold of the O’Donnells, 

Bos Au in ER Sir Basil Brooke. 1 
А А е O'Donnells have a stormy history in the affairs of Ireland. It is a 
ala m EE шап, the type America required story of intrigue, alliances, fighting with and against the English and 
aoe ais m El ы ry when бе West was being settled defending the Catholic religion. Hugh O'Donnell was опе of the great 
phe. des iem before coming to Hawley, Irish chiefs in 1513 who resisted the ever-present English. Then in June 
Prepared Tugg of helping build а community out of 1541, his successor, Manus O'Donnell, accepted Henry VIII of England 


successor to Conn O'Neill, Shane O'Neill, had greater ambitions 
ps power, made the O'Donnells his subjects, and Tee a favorite of 
Queen Elizabeth I who dubbed him an earl. The O'Donnells were his 
ing in 1565, however, when he attacked the forces of Hugh Duv 
(The Black) O'Donnell, chief of Tyrconnell, and was defeated. 

The English then made an attempt to retain the loyalty of the 
O’Donnells when Sir John Perrot, the English deputy in Ireland from 
1584 to 1588, kidnapped Hugh's son, young Red Hugh O'Donnell. They 
took him to Dublin Castle where he was kept as a hostage, but instead 
of achieving the desired results, the exact opposite occurred. The 
Q'Donnells, who had been loyal to England since the agreement of 
1541, revolted. To make matters worse, Red Hugh escaped from 
Dublin after five years imprisonment and became the hero of Gaelic 
Ireland. Hugh Maguire of neighboring Fermanagh revolted against 
the English, and he was joined by Red Hugh O'Donnell and Hugh 
O'Neill of Tyrone. di 

They sent to Spain for additional arms and men from King Philip, 

. and in the meantime, at Yellow Ford in 1598, Red Hugh O'Donnell 
overran Cannaught and for two years the northern Irish tribes were 
able to defeat English attempts of subjugation. But after 4,000 troops 
from Spain arrived to help the Irish, the O'Donnells overextended 
their strength. In 1600 at the battle of Kinsale, in what is described as a 
rash attack by the O'Donnells, the Irish were routed, the Spanish 
surrendered апа O'Neill fought his way back to the north and 
negotiated a peace with the English. 

Red Hugh O'Donnell fled to Spain where he tried to raise another 
army, but he died there. Then in 1603, King James I made an 
agreement with Rory O'Donnell, brother of the departed Hugh, and he 
was created Earl of Tyrconnell. 

This ended the Celtic-Norman Ireland and a new Irish emerged of 
English-Irish origin, with a Catholic religion and a Protestant 
government. Trying to live with these agreements proved so difficult, 
however, that in 1607, the earls of Tyrconnell and Tyrone (O'Neill), 
together with 100 northern Trish chiefs, fled Ireland for continental 


Europe. 

The flight of the chiefs produced some lasting effects in Ireland. It 
ended the Catholic and Gaelic interest of northern Ireland or Ulster. 
With the chiefs no longer present to rally the Irish, the English 
declared Ulster a plantation area. Scottish and English farmers were 
moved into Ulster and given the best lands while the Irish peasants 
were reduced to tenants. The Irish and English continue to squabble to 
the present day, but the flight of 1607 laid the foundation for the 
present split of governments in Ireland. There are nine counties in 
Ulster, and in December 1921, six of these remained loyal to the 
British crown - Antrim, Armagh, Derry, Down, Fermanagh and 
Tyrone - to form Northern Ireland. The remaining three counties - 
Donegal, Cavan and Monaghan - joined the Irish Free State which 
became a dominion. In 1949 Irish Free State withdrew from British 
dominion status and became the Republic of Ireland. Peace has not 
been achieved and riots and battles for economic and religious reasons 
are present in the Emerald Isle even today. 


Dan O’Donnell Born In Donegal 


Daniel O’Donnell was born August 25, 1834, in Donegal, Ireland. 
Donegal, which means “fort of the strangers,” is the northern-most 
county of the Republic of Ireland. It is connected to the rest of the 
republic by a narrow strip of land, is bounded on the north and west by 
the Atlantic Ocean and south and east by Northern Ireland. County 
Tyrone in Northern Ireland, the home of Mrs. Dan O'Donnell, adjoins 
Donegal on its eastern border. Donegal has mountains and a jagged 
coastline, both of which are barren, but the valleys are fertile for 
raising flax and herding sheep. Its area covers 1,865 square miles. It 

warm summers and mild, moist winters with temperatures 
Tanging from 40 to 60 degrees. 

O'Donnell's parents were Owen and Margaret O'Donnell. He was 
9ne of the oldest children in the family consisting of Daniel, Owen, 
Neal, Bridget, Mary, James and Frank. Daniel came to America 
alone at the age of 14 (about 1848) and James came with his parents 
later. Frank was born in America and died Aug. 6, 1949. His descen- 
dants live at Mt. Tremper, N.Y. Several children remained in Ireland 
and the parents later returned to their homeland. Bridget came to 
America and died in New York before James, who never married. He 
died at the age of 96 at Mt. Tremper. 


It is possible to speculate, without any proof whatsoever, that Daniel 
O'Donnell may have been named after the great Irish patriot, Daniel 
O'Connell, who reached the zenith of his popularity in 1829, five years 
before O'Donnell's birth. In 1829, O'Connell was able to have the Penal 
Laws of Ireland repealed in British Parliament which enabled 
Roman Catholics in Ireland to have legal rights. 

Butlegalrights counted for little, the Irish were to discover 16 years 
later when potato blight, which started in 1845, produced three years of 
famine in Ireland. Before the blight, peasants depended on cheap 
potatoes for food, although they had little to eat in summer months 
after the previous year's crop had been eaten and the new crop was not 
ready. Most of the land was held by the rich, usually Englishmen, who 
raised cattle for export rather than planting the less profitable 
potatoes. Beef, pork, lamb and grain were exported from Ireland and 
the poor Irish tenant farmer had to sell most of his produce to pay rent 
on his land to prevent eviction. 

During the famine some 1% million Irish died and another million 
left the country in the period from 1846 to 1851. The population of 
Ireland, when the famine started, was 8:2 million. In 1851 it was 
6,550,000. Republic of Ireland today has 2,800,000 persons and Northern 
Ireland 1,400,000 for a total of 4,200,000. 

Under these catastrophic conditions, Daniel O'Donnell, at the age of 
14 and without any relatives accompanying him, boarded a sailing 
Ship for America. He arrived in December 1848 in New York City, 
according to the family records. His naturalization papers in the 
National Archives say he arrived in New York City “about December 
1851.” In the years before the Civil War he worked in New York City 
and on farms in the state. Undoubtedly he worked in the area of Mt. 
Tremper, some 75 miles north of New York City, where descendants of 
his youngest brother, Frank, live today. 


O'DONNELL ENLISTS IN UNION ARMY 


O’Donnell’s first opportunity to see the West came during the Civil 
War, and his service record in the war is quite interesting. Soldiers 
ordinarily enlist only once during a war, but O'Donnell enlisted once 
for himself and once for another man, realizing a small profit on both 
occasions. 

O'Donnell signed his volunteer enlistment papers on December 15, 
1863, at Shandaken, N.Y., a small town 10 miles northwest of Mt. 
Tremper, with a man named Isaac Winne serving as the recruiting 
agent. The examining surgeon, A. Н. Knapp, found that “he is free 
from all bodily defects and mental infirmity, which would in any way 
disqualify him from performing the duties of a soldier." His physical 
description was recorded as 5-10 in height, with blue eyes, black hair 
and dark complexion. He was mustered into the 14th Regiment of the 
New York Volunteer Artillery on December 30 at Kingston, located 20 
miles southeast of Mt. Tremper. The three towns, coincidentally, are 
located in Ulster County, N.Y. 

O'Donnell listed his age at 22, although he was 29, if 1834 is the 
correct year of his birth, and he gave his occupation as a laborer. A 
granddaughter, Mrs. Charles Reed of Fargo, says that he was paid to 
take a rich man's place in the army, a practice which was both 
common and legal at the time. His enlistment was for a period of three 
years, "unless sooner discharged by proper authority," a clause in 
fine print which the new artillery recruit did not examine too closely. 

Volunteers were paid a bounty to enlist, but some of them took the 
bounty and ran. They were charged with desertion and were called 
bounty jumpers. Some enlisted up to 20 times before being caught. 
O'Donnell, a study of his army records shows, was a one-time only 
bounty jumper who then re-enlisted and served honorably until 
discharged. Possibly there was another reason (such as a dislike for 
his officers, his comrades, or the surroundings) which caused him to 
jump his enlistment, but the theory that he jumped for a little extra 
cash is a good one. First, he was paid to take another man's place, then 
he was paid a bounty of $75 by the State of New York for enlisting. 

He was assigned to the fort at Sandy Hook, harbor of New York, but 
his stay was short. He was listed as absent without leave on Feb. 23, 
1864, and declared a deserter on March 2. Before his first enli; istment 
records had reached this dubious classification, however, his second 
set of enlistment papers were already being processed. These show 
that he enrolled in Ulster County, N.Y., under the name of John 
Cunningham, with the California Volunteers. He reported as a recruit 
at the General Recruiting Depot at San Francisco on Feb. 29, 1864, two 
days before he was declared а deserter in New York. 


VOLUNTEER ENLISTMENT. 
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- Enlistment papers courtesy of the National Archives, Washington, D.C. 
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VOLUNTEER ENLISTMENT. 
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period of THREE YEATS, unless soonor discharged by propor auth 
agroo to accept such bounty, pay, rations, and clothing, as are, or may о, ostab- 
lished by law for volunteers, And І, ааа ae (жеек бане. 4о 
eolemuly swear, that I will bear true faith and allegiance to the United States 
of &merica, und that I will servo them honestly and faithfully against all their 
enemies or opposers whomsoever; and that I will observe and obey the orders of 
the President of the United States, and the orders of the officora appointed over 
mo, according to Шо Rulos and Articlos of War. 


I CERTIFY, ON HONOR, That I have carefully examined the above-named Volunteer, agreeably 
to the General Regulations of the Army, and that, in my opinion, ho is free from all bodily defects and 
mental infirmity, which would in any way disqualify him from performing the duties of a soldier. 


I CERTIFY, ON HONOR, That I have minutely inspected the Volunteer, : 
previously to his enlistment, and that he was entirely sober when enlisted f that, to the Бон of my 
judgment and belief, he is of lawful ago; and thai, in accepting bim as duly qualified to perform the duties 
of an able-bodied soldier, I have strictly the Regulations which gover tho recruiting service, 
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Dan O'Donnell's enlistment papers are the kind which were signed by every volunteer 
who enlisted in the Union Army during the Civil War. On his second set of papers, shown 
here, he enlisted in Company G. 2nd nfantry, under the name of John 
Cunningham. His physical examination record time of his enlistment in California 
Shows that he had a sabre wound scar on his right wrist. In family photos O'Donnell 
Covers his right hand with his left. Reproductions are courtesy of National Archives and 
Records Service, Washington, D.C. 
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, he was mustered once more into the Union Army 
E o cel term, "unless sooner discharged by proper 
authority," at San Francisco. He was assigned as a private to Com- 
pany G of the 2nd Regiment, California Volunteer Infantry. He 
received another $75 enlistment bounty, this time from the State of 
California. He served in this unit for almost two years, which included 
duty at Ft. Grant, Arizona Territory, in 1865-1866. Mrs. Reed says 
that O'Donnell had several crippled fingers on one hand, possibly asa 
result of service against Indians during this period. His physical 
records report a sabre wound scar on right wrist. He was mustered out 
of service on May 10, 1866, at the Presidio of San Francisco. 

Another granddaughter, Mrs. Paul D. Jones of Albert Lea, says, 
“He had a scar on his right hand and he usually covered it if he was 
just sitting and talking. He often told his grandchildren that he 
received the wound in the war, and we knew that was а true story.” 

The charge of desertion was removed against O'Donnell at 
Washington, D.C., on July 15, 1889, by the Adjutant General's Office of 
the War Department. The entry on his O'Donnell records reads: “Тһе 
charges of desertion of February and March 1864 against this man are 
removed and he is discharged to date February 24, 1864, under the 
provisions of Section 3 of the Act of Congress, approved March 2, 1889. 
Discharge certificate furnished by the War Department July 25, 1889.” 


O'DONNELL BEGINS RAILROADING CAREER 


When the war ended, O’Donnell obtained employment constructing 
railroads in western states. He also is credited with travels in Mexico 
and Central America. An account of his adventures was given in a 
Moorhead newspaper (about 1919) when the old soldier was tran- 
sacting business at the county seat: 

“Tn the Sixties, O'Donnell was employed to help build a railroad out 
of the wilds of Arizona, when the Indians in that whole part of the 
country were on the warpath and scalping every white man they could 
get ahold of. After battling and playing hide-and-go-seek with the 
Redskins for awhile, he concluded that he had all the railroading he 
wanted in a country that was overrun with savages, and finally suc- 
ceeded in escaping and reaching a point on the Mississippi River 
where he boarded a steamboat for St. Paul and hired out to Jay Cooke 
tohelp build the Northern Pacific into this part of the country.” 

O’Donnell’s life between May 10, 1866, and 1870, is recorded only in 
this news story and in his obituary in The Herald. In fact, there were 
no railroads built in Arizona at this time; which invalidates that part of 
the story. O’Donnell must have been constructing railroads 
somewhere in the West, however, or he would not have been put in 
charge of an NP construction crew later. Going from one supposition 
to another, a possible area of employment would be the Central 
Pacific or Union Pacific. There is no record to prove this suggestion, 
however, and the history of this four year period in O’Donnell’s life is 
beyond recall. 


Both railroads were being constructed during this period, and the’ 
laborers were largely ex-soldiers, Chinese coolies and Irish im- 
migrants. Central Pacific built eastward from Sacramento, Calif., and 
the Union Pacific started west from Council Bluffs, Iowa. A railroad 
connected San Francisco to Sacramento in 1867. 

Federal bounties and land grants were given to the railroads for the 
amount of track laid, and 20,000 laborers laid as much as eight miles of 
track a day in the final stages of the race, each railroad seeking to gain 
as much territory and reward as possible. The golden spike, joining 
the two railroads, was driven at Promontory Point, Utah, on May 10, 
1869. If O'Donnell ever took part in this glamorous race, he never 
mentioned it. 

O'Donnell's recorded history gets back on track in 1870 when he 
reached St. Louis from the west. He rode the steamboat up the 
Mississippi River to St. Paul and joined the Northern Pacific con- 
struction crews. He was put in charge of one crew building the main 
line between Duluth and Moorhead. Railroad builders in those days 
saw land which few white men had ever seen, and O'Donnell stood on 
the banks of the Mississippi River at Brainerd before there was a 
railroad bridge across the river. He was in charge of the crew which 
laid the tracks between Detroit Lakes and Moorhead. During the same 
year, he met Molly McGuire of Houston, a small town south of the 
Twin Cities and about 20 miles west of LaCrosse, Wis. The two natives 
of northern Ireland would see more of each other. The tracks went 
through Hawley in November 1871, and reached Moorhead in 
December. With the exception of a few early arriving Scandinavian 
farmers, who came in anticipation of the railroad, the land around 
Hawley belonged to Mother Nature and the Northern Pacific. 


According to a story written by Archie Whaley, onetime editor of 
The Herald, O'Donnell quit his job as construction foreman after the 
tracks reached Moorhead, and he returned to Hawley to be 
foreman. “Mr. O'Donnell took up his abode in a temporary shack built 
by the railroad company, about 80 rods due east from what is now the 
eastern portion of Hawley Village. The present Section House 
building, which stands on the old site, was built in 1872, the year Mr. 
O'Donnell was married to Miss Mollie McGuire of St. Раш.” 

The late Н. B. Tysell, in writing a short biography of his father Car] 
G. Thysell, says that Thysell was a member of the construction crew 
headed by O'Donnell when the tracks were laid through Hawley. When 
the crew reached the Red River in December 1871, construction was 
delayed because the government declared the river was a navigable 
stream and required a drawbridge. The crew disbanded and O'Don- 
nell and Thysell returned to Hawley where Thysell took a homestead 
on the Buffalo River three miles south of town, while O’Donnell built a 
house and saloon in Hawley. Tysell writes that O'Donnell operated the 
saloon only a short time, then was crew boss for the Northern Pacific 
at the Muskoda gravel pit for a time, before turning to farming. 

The O’Donnells were married May 9, 1872, in St. Paul.For a short 
time they are believed to have lived in Detroit Lakes. Then they 
moved to Hawley, while it was still called, Bethel, and lived in a 
“new” railroad cattle car until the Section House was ready for oc- 
cupancy. 

Another important legal event took place in O'Donnell's life that 
year. On November 11, 1872, he filed his declaration of intention to 
become a citizen of the United States before the district court of 
Becker County in Detroit Lakes, and he renounced all allegiance to the 
Queen of Great Britain (National Archives). 

The O'Donnells were hardworking, ambitious people, the kind a 
pioneer town needs to survive in a wilderness. They also were warm- 
hearted, sociable and generous and made many friendships lasting a 
lifetime. To maintain a living in this new frontier they launched a 
number of business ventures which ranged from farming to running a 
hotel and cafe. 


They started a hotel and cafe called “Hawley House," on Lots 7, 8, 9, 
and 10 Block 29 (northwest corner of Sixth and Main Streets, now 
occupied by Wilmar Grabow's Wahl Drug Store), they filed on one 
quarter section of land in Hawley Township and another in Eglon, and 
O'Donnell was the ramrod of the Northern Pacific section crew. 

Exact dates when these events occurred are no longer recorded. 
Tysell writes that O'Donnell located on the corner and “built up a very 
creditable farm set of buildings for that day. The building which bears 
the sign, Hawley House, was used as a store room for seed, harnesses 
and other farm equipment in my day, from 1888 on. I never knew it to 
m used for anything else. The west part of the building was the family 

оте. 

"I moved into Hawley from the farm, three miles south, in the 
spring or early summer of 1888. Father had been in Sweden all winter 
visiting his old home about 40 miles north of Malmo. I spent many of 
my happiest childhood days in the O'Donnell home from that time 
until I left Hawley permanently in early 1896. I didn't return for 
several years and during that time the old O'Donnell home disap- 
peared. Just how I do not know, but when I next returned a brick 
building stood on the site. As I remember, the Odd Fellows had their 
meeting place on the second floor of the new building.” 

Gertrude Sholley, who arrived in Hawley in the spring of 1873 with a 
Yankee contingent from New England, tells of a house, belonging to a 
young bachelor named Tassell. It later became part of the O'Donnell 
hotel. Hawley House must have been operating in 1876, because Gen. 
George Armstrong Custer, his wife, and one of his brothers, were 
listed among the guests. 

Custer and his brothers were killed in Montana on June 25, 1876, in 
the famous battle of the Little Big Horn River. It is not known how 
many times the Custers stopped in Hawley, and whether they were 
mealtime or overnight guests (see the chapter on Custer's visit to 
Hawley), and there is even a question that the hotel was in operation at 
the time. The O'Donnellsmay have entertained the Custers at the 
Northern Pacific Section House rather than at the hotel. 

The abstract for the land on which Hawley House was located, shows 
that O'Donnell paid $100 on a contract for deed on Lot 8 of Block 29 on 
February 20, 1879, and cleared the title on Lots 7 and 8 from Joseph W. 
Way on October 15, 1879. He is the first individual owner listed on the 
abstract after it was sold by the land company owning the town site, 
but he could have been living on the property before 1879. From Mrs. 
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THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


чета 
м ق‎ 


To ай to whom these presents shall come, Greeting: 


Whereas Ж, Же, ау 2 Aunt, 


a, deposited in the GENERAL LAND OFFICE of the United States, а Certificate of the REGISTER OF THE LAND 
orroe at Creer. Шона. - whereby it appears that full payment has been made by the said 
Сга 4 Є. {ete d z 


according to the provisions of thc 

Act of Congress of the 24ih of April, 1820, entitled “ Ап act making further provision for the sale of the Public Lands,” for 

Zio aen th na. 2222 are “tela PUTE, РОТ 

CHC E Zt A (2229262 леде fe y "2e, 
E o Орг Ух > ге pte dH paki ak- Er 
сига slas D, 2226 fara гє L MIG APY, 


uccording to the oficial plat of the Survey of the said Lan SEA to йе Ge Land Office by the SURVEYOR GENERAL, 
which said tract hg) been purchased by the said 4 


NOW KNOW YE, That the 
Wait States of Bmerica, in consideration of the premises, and in conformity with the several acts of Congress in such case 
made and provided, HAVE GIVEN AND GRANTED, and by these presente DO GIVE AND GRANT, unto the said 


Оет. Ql 


Fe heirs, the said tract above described: Qo have and to hold the same, together with all the rjg te, privileges, 
immunities, алй appurienanoes, of sohalooever nature, thereunto Belonging, unto the said. Pio» 


z 
5. озы 


dn Testimony @|ипәї, 272 De г. 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, have caused these Letters to be made PATENT, and the SEAL 
of the GENERAL LAND OFFICE to be hereunto affixed. 


GIVEN under my hand, at the Crrx or Wassxorox, the 2 а 


tn the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and Breij fee and of the 
INDEPENDENCE or THE Unrrep States the a р жес, £ 


7 р ааа 
e BY THE PRESIDENT: 22 Lz DG @ AZ. em 
л PM СЕРР Office. 
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Hawley House was operated by August Luther when this photo was taken, date 


unknown. Gen. George Armstrong Custer was entertained either at Hawley House or the 


NP Section House when he stopped in Hawley in 1876. Photo courtesy of Mrs. C. H. 
Reed of Fargo, N.D. 


Sholley's story, it is known that a building existed on the property as 
early as 1873, and the O'Donnells may have rented it several years 
before getting the contract for deed. 

Later entries show that he got a special commissioner's deed for 
Lots 6 and 8 on November 20, 1889, and that Dan O'Donnell and his 
wife, Mary (X her mark) got a mortgage on south 125 feet of Lots 7 and 
8 with other lands on November 21, 1889. On November 5, 1897, the 
O'Donnells gave a warranty deed to William Ritteman for the south 
100 feet of Lots 7 and 8. Ritteman constructed his two-story building in 
the summer of 1899, suggesting that the lots were vacant for several 
years after the fire which destroyed Hawley House April 9, 1897. 

The Section House was built in 1872 and was located on the south side 
of the tracks about a quarter mile east of Hawley. The O'Donnells 
were still living there on August 1, 1877, because Daniel Jr., was born 
on that date and he gives the Section House as the place of birth. In a 
Story written July 29, 1926, in The Herald Judge Р. F. Fountain wrote: 


А “Рап O'Donnell Jr., was born in ће Section House while his father, 
"The colonel," was foreman of the NP section, now superintended by 
Rasmus Johnson. However, Danny, as he is familiarly known, started 
‘arming in his early youth and there is no question but what he has 

Successful in his chosen calling. Mr. O'Donnell has farmed his 
quarter section іп Eglon for the past 18 years.” 

The first land claim made by O'Donnell was in Section 12 of Hawley 
Fin р. His buildings on this land were constructed on the west side 
eum Buffalo River adjoining the south end of the recently added 
ey Golf Course property. Records in the National Archives at 

ashington, D.C. show that O'Donnell went to Detroit Lakes on 
January 24, 1874, to purchase, under the right of pre-emption, the 
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southwest quarter of Section 12, Township 139 north, Range 45 west, 
Hawley Township, fifth principal meridian, Minnesota. This land was 
patented to O'Donnell on March 10, 1875. 

The pre-emption affidavit has another interesting date, which states 
that O'Donnell settled upon the concerned land on April 5, 1873. The 
first group of the Yeovil Colony arrived in Hawley on March 20, 1873, 
and it can be surmized that, with all these new neighbors crowding 
into the previously wide open territory, O'Donnell hastened to 
establish his claim before some enterprising Englishman acted first. 


Evidence exists that Dan's brother, James, may have attempted farming at 
Hawley in 1873. Records at the Clay County courthouse show that James 
owned the southwest quarter and the southeast quarter of the northwest 
quarter. Section 4 of Hawley Township (now owned by Ole C. Olsen). He sold 


land to Dan on November 25, 1873, before he received a patent for the land 
from the U.S. government on July 15, 1874. Dan filed notice on July 23, 
1878, that he bought the land from James in 1873, and on the same day sold 
the land to William Smith Jr. 


On October 26, 1883, he took a pre-emption claim on a quarter section 
of land in Section 6 of Eglon Township, which was later farmed by Dan 
Jr. This farm adjoins the east side of Hawley on the south side of the 
Buffalo River, and y рой, едо! by Robert Nelson, and until 
recently was owned Bergland. 

In addition to these 320 acres, O’Donnell also farmed, possibly 
rented, some extra “wild” land in the vicinity of Hawley. When his 
farming operations became extensive, he resigned his job with the 


Dan O'Donnell's second farm, located on the east side of Hawley was for many years 
operated by Dan Jr. Later it was owned by Mrs. Ernest (Eveleth Jore) Bergland and her 
husband, who was the niece of Mr. and Mrs. Dan Jr. Robert Nelson is the present owner. 
299-9-99-9-9-0-9-9-9-9-9-9-0-0-9-9-9-9-9-9-9-9-9-0-0-9-9- 


NP. He had time for other duties, however, such as serving as assessor 
of Hawley Township and Village for many years, and being active in 
the G. A. R. post of the area's Civil War veterans. 

Some of the land he rented was the present day Hawley Rodeo 
grounds and part of the golf course area. He also rented the “Bundle 
farm,” property which was owned by a family named, Bundle. This 
land was located on the west side of the Silver Lake Road, directly 
"west of the original O'Donnell homestead, and is presently occupied by 
Darrel Barth. 

O'Donnell farmed many acres for those days when machinery 
depended on horses. Indications are that farming did not always go 
smoothly either, at least when the following episode was published in 
the Red River Valley News at Glyndon: 

August 17, 1893 — “Dan O'Donnell felt that his harvest would not be 
done properly if he did not do some cutting on Sunday. As he only had а 
small patch that was fit to cut, and if he missed that chance, he might 
not have another, he ordered the boys out last Sunday. But the boys 
struck; said they could work enough on weekdays, and as the grain 
was not suffering they would not go out. So Dan hitched up and went 
alone. There may be times when it is necessary to run a harvester on 
Sunday, but it is noticed that those who do not work Sunday get along 
as well as those who до.” 

The revolt was short-lived because the September 1 issue report, 
“Dan O'Donnell is threshing his wheat. The quality is good and the 
yield better than expected.” 

O'Donnell was noted for his wit and sense of humor. Two examples 
will be found in the first meat market, and wild bull stories in another 
chapter of this book. Two other examples are offered in these anec- 
dotes by granddaughter, Mrs. Paul Jones. 


On one occasion when Mrs. Jones was visiting her grandparents as a 
little girl, she recalls her grandfather sitting on the маня cool of 
the evening after a long day's work. He was smoking his pipe, his 
shoes were off, and Mrs. Jones remembers he was wearing gray socks 
with white toes and heels. He was stroking the cat, and asking it 
whether it was a Democrat or Republican. Mrs. Jones was concerned 
that something was wrong with her grandfather and immediately told 
her grandmother. Mrs. O’Donnell gave a hearty laugh for an answer. 
Mrs. Jones remembers her grandfather as being a Republican, 

although 1 amquite sure he was originally a Democrat. Evidence 
exists that he belonged to another party too. In the November 10, 1893 
issue of the Red River Valley News, O'Donnell was quoted as saying, 
E oet Iquit the party last year. The Populists will be 


Another example of his humor, his granddaughter recall 

place after the Northern Pacific changed its eus bed, reni it 

southwest of Hawley rather than directly through town to eliminate a 

Гр песе bs trains. The change brought the new tracks through 

со arm. A visitor asked O'Donnell where the new tracks 
» "They don't go anywhere," he said, "They stay right here." 
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Mrs. O'Donnell died at Hawley in 1921 at the age of 80. After 
death, O'Donnell spent about three years in Fargo living at the 
of his daughters - Mrs. Margaret Hall, Mrs. James (Sarah) 
Mrs. Joseph (Nora) Cavanaugh. In 1925, at the age of 91, he became ill 
and his left leg was amputated above the knee by Dr. Fred Thysell of 
Moorhead at the old St. Ansgar Hospital. Even at this advanced age 
he survived the operation and it made the American Medical Још i 


After his amputation, he stayed with his daughter, Sarah, but it was 
hard to give him the care he required. Mrs. Jones recalls, “we took 
him to Hawley that summer because he wanted to see how the farm 
looked. When we got home we asked him if he was tired, and he 
replied, *No, I could ride to California.’ ” 


He spent about a month with Sarah before he was taken to the Old 
Soldier's Home in Minneapolis. After a month,he was so dissatisfied 
that he was brought back to Fargo. After another month, however, he 
decided to return to the Old Soldier's Home where he remained until 
his death. 


“We had moved to Hollandale, Minn., then, and we drove up to see 
him quite often," says Mrs. Jones. “We would try to figure out 
something to bring him and one time my husband brought him some 
real fancy tobacco for his pipe. We went the next time and the tobacco 
didn't look like it had been opened. We asked him if he didn't like the 
tobacco. ‘Oh, it's fine,’ he said, ‘but I save it for holy days and 
holidays.’ The nurse told us afterwards that he didn't like it — his 
brand was Prince Albert." 


Mrs. Jones also recalls asking him what time the residents went to 
bed at the home. “Well, the old dotty ones go to bed at 7:30," he said, 
“but we stay up till 9.” 


Hawley’s first pioneer died at 1:20 p.m. Sunday September 2, 1928 at 
the Old Soldiers Home. Cause of death, as listed by Dr. T. C. Clark, 
was arteriosclerosis. A military funeral was held at St. Joseph's 


Catholic Church in Moorhead on Wednesday, Sept. 5 with the Rev. Fr. 
Edmunds officiating. Johnson American Legion Post 382 of Hawley 
took part in the services at St. Joseph’s Cemetery where he was buried 
beside his wife. He was survived by eight of his children, and one 
brother, James, of Mt. Tremper, N.Y., who was 19 years his junior. 


This photo of Dan Sr. was taken at Dan Jr's farm on the east side of Hawley about 
1920. Photo courtesy of Mrs. Paul D. Jones, Albert Lea, Minn. 


Molly McGuire Worked As Maid 
For James Gordon Bennett Family 


Hawley’s first lady, Mrs. Dan O’Donnell, was born March 1, 1841, in 
County Tyrone, Ireland. Although she was known as “Molly,” her 
name was Mary. Her parents were Michael and Mary McGuire. 
County Tyrone is in Northern Ireland, and is one of the six counties of 
Ulster which still gives allegiance to the king of England. The 
remaining counties of Ireland, including Donegal, the birthplace of 
her husband, form the Republic of Ireland. 

‘According to family records, Molly’s mother died in Ireland before 
the rest of the family came to America. This was only two or three 

ears after the great famine in Ireland, but the cause of her mother’s 
death is unknown. Molly was 13 when they arrived in New York City on 
a sailing ship. Besides her father, she came with a younger brother, 
‘Andrew, who spent most of his adult life in Galveston, Tex., where he 
Bus coming to America, Molly was given a handmade Paisley 
shawl by her aunt, Sarah. The aunt's farsighted instructions were that 
Molly should hand down this shawl to a daughter named Sarah. 
Molly’s third child, born November 20, 1875, at Hawley, was named 
Sarah and she was given the shawl. Sarah became Mrs. James Mason 
(she died in the summer of 1939 in Fargo at the age of 63), and the 
shawl is now owned by her daughter, Helen, Mrs. Charles Reed of 

0. 
E McGuires settled in New York City, and Molly soon found 
employment as a maid in the household of James Gordon Bennett Sr., 
founder and owner of the famous New York Herald. Grandchildren 
recall Mrs. O'Donnell saying she was with the Bennetts at the time 
Abraham Lincoln was assassinated on April 14, 1865. She had firsthand 
knowledge of how the famous publisher reacted to the tragic event. 

Her employment with the Bennetts offers another interesting 
chapter in her life. In her obituary, published in The Hawley Herald, 
the claim is made that she was on board the yacht, owned by Bennett, 
which defeated English yachts in the first race off the English coast 
around the Isle of Wight. The obituary tells of Queen Victoria after 
hearing an American ship won, asked which yacht was second. The 
quotation in The Herald of the reply was, “Your Majesty, there was no 
secon®.” 

On Page 246 of a recent book published by American Heritage, “The 
Pioneer Spirit," is a painting of this race, and the exact quotation is 
found, “Your Majesty, there was no second.” 

Investigation proves, however, that the writer of the obituary picked 
the wrong race. Mrs. O'Donnell could not have participated for four 
reasons - this race was held on August 22, 1851, the yacht, “America,” 
was owned by John Stevens, Bennett was not a racing enthusiast, and 
Molly was only 10 years old and still living in Ireland. 

The correct race for Mrs. O'Donnell likely was the first trans- 
Atlantic yacht race held in December, 1866, from Sandy Hook, N.H., to 
England. Owner of the winning yacht, “Henrietta,” was James 
Gordon Bennett Jr., one of America's great yachting enthusiasts of the 
period, who succeeded his father as publisher of the New York Herald. 

Bennett Jr., believed in making his own news, and the yacht race 
was one such promotion. He also sponsored a disastrous expedition to 
the North Pole, several experiments in balloon navigation, ar- 
chaelogical exploits, and his most famous -- the search for Dr. David 
Livingstone. Bennett hired journalist Henry M. Stanley to search for 
the missing doctor in Africa. The search ended successfully on 
November 10, 1871, and Stanley's first words at the meeting will live 
forever in history — “Dr. Livingstone, I presume.” 

The “Henrietta” competed against two other yachts, “Vesta” and 
Fleetwing.” There is considerable coverage of the event in the 
Tribune and New York Times. The New York Public Library 
Tesearched an inquiry in April 1971, to verify that Mrs. O'Donnell was 
on board the yacht. The reply was as follows: 

5 We are sorry to report that we were unable to ascertain whether 
еше was on the yacht “Henrietta” during its гасе іп 1866. 
Das ked news accounts of the race in the New York Herald for 

ember 30, 31, 1966, but no mention was made of the crew. The New 


Тө ше, for the same dates, was checked, also with negative 


There are no Bennett descendants to contact “Bennett ( 
enda А 1841-1918) 
ав 5 роте bachelor until his marriage in Paris in 1914, (Volume 
e ry [шсш Biography," the New York Public Library 
Beers Ss was then in his Seventies, and since his death oc- 
bun y four years later, it is very improbable that he has living 
escendants whom you could contact. The obituary of Bennett in the 


M of May 15, 1918, also makes no mention of surviving 


A letter of inquiry to the New York Yach i 

Gordon Bennett Jr., was at one time the i el y Кыке 

ormation about the race. The club reported that the December 12 

1866, issue of the New York Tribune listed the following named persons 

aboard the Henrietta when it departed New York to start the race - 

dune e pen Jr., Lawrence Jerome, Melvin Knapp, Captain 
, Sailing Master Martin J. Lyons, Fi 

and Second Mate ош Cole, ons, First Mate J. Jones 

In addition there was a boatswain, carpenter, sailmaker, two 
Robur two cooks, two stewards, officer's messman and 14 

Judging from this report, Mrs. O'Donnell was either a cook or a 
steward, or else she was not on board the vessel during the race. These 
reports ended attempts to expand another interesting chapter in the 
life of Hawley's first woman resident. Her grandchildren are not 
aware that such an event took place in her life, and the only known 
source of this information is her obituary printed in The Herald. How 
such information was gained by The Herald is not known. 

The McGuires abandoned New York City in May 1870, when they 
moved to Houston, Minn., and homesteaded. The attempt was short- 
lived when Michael McGuire died in 1872, and was buried in the 
Catholic Cemetery at nearby Hokah, Minn. His death was never 
recorded in Houston County, but the Clerk of Court says records that 
far back are not complete. Prior to that, Molly had met Dan O'Don- 
nell, foreman on a construction crew building the Northern Pacific 
railroad. They were married on May 9, 1872, in St. Paul by a Catholic 
priest, Fr. John T. Mullens.Witnesses were John Scanlon and 
Catherine Framrey, the names suggesting it was an all-Irish wedding. 
Site of the marriage is unknown. Prior to 1930 marriages were not sent 
to the Archdiocese of St. Paul and Minneapolis, but were kept in the 
individual parishes of which there were 215 in the diocese. Father 
Mullens was not affiliated with the diocese and is believed to have 
been a visiting priest, says the archdiocese office in St. Paul. 

Lillian Elsholtz, writing a story published in The Herald on October 
13, 1927, says that O'Donnell and his bride rode over the newly laid 
rails to Moorhead and arrived there on Christmas eve 1872. 

No one has been able to reconcile this paragraph with documented 
events, such as the railroad reaching Moorhead a year earlier in 
December 1871, and the O'Donnellsbeing married on May 9, 1872, and 
already residents of Hawley before Christmas 1872. It goes on to say 
that she was the second white woman to visit Moorhead, which at that 
time was a town consisting mostly of tents. Moorhead may have had 
its share of tents in this period, but a number of white women had 
arrived earlier. Mrs. O'Donnell, however, was undoubtedly one of the 
first women to visit Moorhead who continued to live in the county for 
the rest of her life. 

As reported previously in the story of Dan O'Donnell, Hawley's first 
couple engaged in many enterprises to make a living for themselves 
and their large family of eight. From a historical standpoint, their 
operation of Hawley House, the small hotel-cafe which was situated on 
the site of the present Wahl Drug Store corner, was the most 
noteworthy. Among the customers of the O'Donnells were Gen. and 
Mrs. George Custer and one of his brothers. The business also was 
known as "Molly's Soup Kitchen," which indicates who did the 
cooking for the firm. (O'Donnell's Civil War records show, however, 
that he served part of his enlistment as a cook). ^ 

The Red River Scene, a Moorhead weekly paper which ceased 
publication several years ago, had a column entitled, "Looking 
Back." In a 1965 issue it published this interesting item under the 
кеш: 89 YEARS AGO Fe m 

General George Custer stopped in Hawley, Minn., on his way wi 
join his pones While eating at the Hawley House, he told 
proprietor, Dan O'Donnell, that he was on his way to Montana to quiet 
down a few noisy Sioux and “didn’t look for any serious trouble. I’m 
looking forward,” he continued, “to a little action, but I expect to be 


disappointed.” 
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The O'Donnell farmhouse on the south side of Hawley with Nora, Mrs. O'Donnell and 
Maggie in the foreground. The face of one of the twins can be seen in the doorway. Photo 
is dated July 22 with no year given, but is believed to be about 1900. O'Donnells called 


their south farm the Shamrock. 


The O'Donnells lived in the NP Section House, then Hawley House, 
and after the family became larger, moved to the homestead on the 
south side of town along the west bank of Buffalo River. It is no longer 
possible to determine when they occupied each place, but it is known 
that the first and fourth children were born in the Section House. 
Margaret, the first white child born in Hawley, became a new citizen 
of Hawley on May 20, 1873. By the testimony of Dan Jr. on i 


A story written by Archie Whaley says that when the O’Donnells 
lived at Hawley House, “а full set of farm buildings, such as a barn, 
sheds and other farm structures, and cattle yards were located on the 


and during the first years of its 
and was one of the most popular 


reed pioneer 
buil with the Hawley House sign in front, but on 
building is another sign which 
Beer - Aug. Luther, Proprietor.” 
taken earlier than the second 


but the building looks older. 


“Another time, I had just come down with 


s measles and was home i 
у DX е the шышы found out about it, 

4 sent our farm with a half glass of 
“medicine which turned out to be whiskey. ‘Drink it,’ he said T took 
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sip and handed it back. ‘Drink all of it or I’ll whale the tar out of you,’ 
Jim said. I preferred the medicine to a whaling so I drank it all down, 
It really burned, but a short time later I broke out in a rash, my fever 
went down, and I got over feeling sick.” 

Н. В. Tysell was a companion of the O’Donnell children and he made 
this comment about Mrs. O'Donnell in a letter to The Hawley Herald 
on October 6, 1959: “Molly O'Donnell was a typical pioneer 
homemaker. I and her children, a sizeable flock, ranged back and 
forth through her house like a tornado but I never heard her utter a 
word of complaint. She had a heart as big as a washtub and was 
always ready to have a helping hand for anyone who might need it. In 
those days the Kroll mill dam, south of town, backed up the water to 
where Highway 10 now runs east and west through Hawley. This 
formed a very nice lake and many good times were had on winter 
evenings skating there or swimming in the summer. My favorite 
companion was Sarah O'Donnell. She and I had the same rhythm." 

Lillian Elsholtz wrote in the October 13, 1927 issue: 

"None ever went from Molly O'Donnell's without having had their 
request for food or comfort granted. Ever since they moved to the 
farm by the river, small boys, many of whom have grown to be the 
businessmen of today, have quit fishing to go up to Grandma 
O'Donnell's for some cookies.” 

Archie Whaley wrote — “Mr. O'Donnell and his good wife, who died a 
few years ago, are widely known throughout this section of the country 
for their kindly spirit and genial manner." 

A long and interesting account of the personality of Mrs. O'Donnell 
was given in her obituary, which was published in The Herald. (Again, 
some dates do not agree with later investigation). It reads: 

The O'Donnells built the first hotel on the railroad between Detroit 
and Moorhead. To insure a steady income, O'Donnell again entered 
the employ of the Northern Pacific, this time as section foreman, a 
position he held a great many years. 

During the early days, the guests who were fortunate enough to 
enjoy the hospitality of the O'Donnells at their little hotel, came from 
every walk and station in life. Perhaps one of the most noted of these 
being Gen. Custer, who was even then on the way to his doom in the 
battle of the Little Big Horn. 


Indians were daily visitors and quite often they came without money 
and without price. Little difference, indeed, did that make to the 
generous-hearted “Molly” O'Donnell as she was lovingly known for so 
many years in this community. No one ever asked for food or comfort 
ather door and departed with an ungranted request. 

Buffalo meat was a common fare in those pioneer days and the 
Indians showed their gratitude for favors rendered by bringing in 
large quantities of this delicacy and giving it to their good friends, the 


tlooking east at the intersection with 6th Street on a busy but wet spring ог 

oi p 1909. бте area by Wilcox Lumber Company was а popular spot to park 

transportation. Dr. C. A. Putney (sign partly МЫН had his dental office above the State 
е Hammett also had his law office here. Р 

ЫШ of grain is going into the driveway of the farmers elevator while another 
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team waits. Behind the elevator, part of the stockyards can be seen. In the distance (see 
arrow) is the NP Section House, first home in Hawley for the O'’Donnells. The house sat 
on the north side of Old Number 2 Highway which led to Manitoba Junction. S. P. Wange 
photo 
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A second view of the intersection taken the same day looking south down Sixth Street 
at the Front Street intersection. In the distance are the barn and white house of the Dan 
O'Donnell homestead. The new railroad tracks are visible but there was no U.S. Highway 
10, hence no U.S. highway viaduct which is so Prominent today. The confectionery sign 
on Peterson Brothers Store advertised the downstairs lunch room operated by Charley 
Hagen. It contained Scandinavian decorations and was well patronized. State Bank was 
on the corner to the left. The First National Bank (its sign appears to be part of the State 
Bank) was located three doors south of the State Bank at that time. 

Photographer Wange took the first photo from the top of Peterson Brothers, the 
second from Wilcox Lumber Yard. The veiled widow is in both photos. Pedestrians cross 
streets on board sidewalks; wide brim hats appear popular. 
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Molly's Soup Kitchen 


Courtesy of Mrs. Erica Floberg 
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Q'Donnells. So generous were they indeed, that Mr. O'Donnell was, on 
more than one occasion, required to dispose of the surplus meat by 
burying it, always choosing the night time for this task, because if the 
red skinned donors had discovered such disposition of their gifts, they 
would have been very much displeased. 

‘The hotel was destroyed by fire in 1897, and there now being a 
number of children in the family, it was decided to move out on to a 
farm. A small house was erected near the present site of the buildings 
onthe farm of Dan O’Donnell Jr. Here the family lived for two or three 
years until they moved to the old farm south of town (pre-empted by 
O'Donnell on April 5, 1873, according to his pre-emption affidavit for 
the SW'% of Section 12 in Hawley Township). In the course of a few 
years, substantial and handsome buildings were erected and the farm 
stocked with modern equipment and machinery, it being always the 
ambition of these good people to keep abreast of the times. 

“It was here, as the years rolled on, that the kindness and hospitality 
of Mrs. O’Donnell began to be a real power in the community. 
Although she had a large family of her own and had many daily tasks 
to perform that kept her busy from early morn until late at night, she 
was never too busy nor too tired to go to the aid of a neighbor in 
distress. 

“Many times did she leave her warm fireside in the middle of the 
night and drive for miles through the bitter cold of the old Minnesota 
winters, that she might bring relief to some suffering child or adult .She 
had great ability as a nurse and in the early days, when there were no 
doctors here, she proved a veritable Godsend to many families 
in this community. And following the precepts of her Maker, the 
greatest Healer of all time, she did it without charge ever being made 
for her services. She would never accept a fee, her only wish and 
desire being that what help she was able to give would be received in 
the same spirit in which it was given. 

“The O'Donnell farm was a great gathering place for the youngsters 
from the Village. The house was only a short distance from the river 
and when the young boys had become hungry from their fishing and 
play, they would say, ‘Let us go up and get some cookies from Mrs. 
O'Donnell.’ And they were never disappointed no matter how many 
there were nor how often they came. Scores of boys, now grown to 
manhood, can look back over the years and remember the time when 
they tasted Mrs. O'Donnell's cookies, even as their own boys tasted 
them a few months ago. 

“And so as time went on, she builded for herself a monument that 
will survive throughout the ages. It is not a great accumulation of the 
things of this earth, but a memory of some act of kindness done, a 
memory that will be as a burning fire in the hearts of men and women 
who knew her. She was of God’s uncrowned royalty. Hers was a long, 
ш Ше, and she performed her duties on the farm until a few days 

lore she suffered a stroke that presaged the епа.” 
+ + + + + + 

The O'Donnells were one of the few Catholic families in the com- 
ona and their farm home was the site of services for the area’s 

tholics whenever a priest traveled through Hawley. 

P is O'Donnell died at her farm home about 1:30 a.m. November 19, 
Eu the age of 80. She had suffered a severe stroke a week previous, 
E Ere short period of ill health. She was survived by her husband, 
Maiden and 14 grandchildren. Services were held at 10:30 a.m. 
with ay November 21 at St. Joseph’s Catholic Church in Moorhead 
Cemetery Fr. Alfred officiating. She was buried in St. Joseph’s 


marriage was to Robert Crowley. Mrs. Crowley was the sister of Mrs. 


“A MEMORY OF OLD MOLLIE“ 


There was an old lady in Hawley 
Whom called, “Old Mollie” 

With a large family of girls and boys, 
She was always good natured and jolly. 


She was Irish, so you know she was witty. 
They lived just a mile from our city. 
It ona fine day, you'd be passing that way 
“You're welcome to the Shamrock," she'd say. 


Our boys would often play “hookie” 
From school and go out to the farm. 
“Old Mollie” would dish out the cookies 
And see that they came to no harm. 


Cora and I walked out there one day. 
Mollie welcomed us in the usual way. 
Nora was scrubbing the floor, when we came in the door. 
Mary Ann, as usual, was polishing the stove. 
Tom Roach was there, and his good wife too. 
They were very old friends of this busy crew 
Of boys and girls, and good “Old Dan," 
Who carried the flag for Uncle Sam 
In the days of Sixty-One. 


Jimmie, the son, was lying about, 

He had been sick with a fever and couldn't get out. 
Although at his best, he was a big tease 

They tried him in vain, these days, to please. 


Mary Ann came in, the fire to poke 
Jim jumped to his feet-with a mighty yell, 
“Се! out of here, you fireman from hell." 
And as we looked at him in surprise 
You could see the sweat round his eyes 
But they knew it wouldn't very long be 
Before he'd be cold and shivering, you see. 


“Will you make the coffee," says Mollie to me 
As Nora declares Ye an expert to be, 
But mind, make it strong or ye had better look to see, 
If that door is open or shut as we 
Can drink water out of the pail." 


To make good coffee I tried my best, 

I didn't dare offer water to Millie's guests, 
Or out the door I would have had to fly 

I was still young, and life was dear. 


She has left us now, and we all sadly miss f . 
The good times at the Shamrock, and things like this, 
But I'm sure her memory, we will always hold dear 
Her welcoming smile and words of good cheer 
That were with us for awhile. 


We will meet her again before very long 

As the most of us are no longer young. 
Iknow she will meet us at the “Golden Gate” 
Where she now has been joined by her soldier mate. 
If we can be as kind and humble as she. 


As lovingly eng eu 
у 
Mary J. Crowley 
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Hawley's First Child Was Born 
In Northern Pacific Section House 


Margaret Cecelia O'Donnell was born in the Northern Pacific 
Section House, just east of the present site of Hawley, on May 20, 1873. 
Her birth was registered in Clay County District Court in Moorhead on 
January 10, 1874, as the first white child born in Hawley. An amusing 
story regarding the birth of Hawley's first child, was published in the 
holiday supplement of the Moorhead Independent, January 5, 1900, 
edition: 


Maggie O'Donnell as a child of about three years old in 1876, when Gen. George 
Armstrong Custer was a guest of her parents. Photo was reproduced from a tintype 
owned by her daughter, Mrs. Paul D. Jones, Albert Lea, Minn. 


“Daniel O'Donnell was the first section foreman for the railroad 
company and can tell many good stories in regard to early settlement, 
shoveling trains out of snow drifts, and thrilling experiences of early 
settlers which would make interesting reading. His daughter, Maggie, 
was the first white child born in Hawley. While the father was away 
shoveling out a train, a male member of the household, now a 
prominent businessman of the town, was compelled to perform the 
part of mid-wife.” 

E BANI on rare Socations has received snow at such a late date in 

spring, 50 Maggie's father may have been digging out a train. 
The midwife was O'Donnell's friend and neighbor, Carl С. Thysell. 
Thysell's son, Н. B. Tysell wrote in 1959, “Mrs. Margaret Hall was ће 
first white child born in Hawley and my father was nurse and general 
helper on the occasion. No women, no doctor or nurse was to be found 
in many miles around.” 

In those early times Indians were frequent callers on the O'Donn 
to trade beads and other articles for coffee and meal. ME 
she was called, grew up in Hawley after her parents moved to the 

"Hawley House." The next three children were born in the Section 
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itis believed the last four were born at Hawley House, 

пиона attended Moorhead Normal School (now Moorhead State 
College) and she was in the first graduating class of 1890. After 
graduating she became a school teacher and rode horseback from 
Hawley to teach in rural Hawley School District No. 7. Mrs. Hall 
taught in this school from the spring of 1890 to the spring of 1892 and 
from the fall of 1892 to the spring of 1893. The school was located in 
Eglon Township, and Mrs. Hall taught in the second school buildi 
which was built in 1884 on a half acre of land donated by Severin H, 
Dahl. Terms were two months in the fall and three in the spring. 
Emma Erickson (the late Mrs. John Elton), who was a student of Mrs. 
Hall’s in District 7, and later was a teacher in the school, said that 
teachers’ salaries started at $30 a month in the 1880’s and rose to $195 
in 1920. 

Mrs. Elton wrote a history of District 7 School in The Herald in 
February 1950, when the school was being consolidated into Hawley’s 
school district. She wrote, “I remember how one teacher wore high 
rubber boots during wet weather. Then we had one teacher, Miss 
Maggie O'Donnell, who rode horseback to and from school. 

Recalling other experiences at school, Mrs. Elton wrote, “From this 
school I remember the common drinking cup. Two of the children 
would go to the Nelson place, a quarter of a mile away, for a pail of 
water. If, on their return, school was in session, the water would be 
passed around to all the children. If they came back at recess time, 
there was a scramble for water. ‘I after you, you after me,’ you would 
hear. Then I remember the games we used to play: pump, pump 
pullaway; last couple out; drop the handkerchief; tap at the ring; and 
the not to be forgotten mumble peg.” 

Margaret O’Donnell was married to Clayton H. Hall in 1893. He was 
a native of Mauston, Wis., and was a railroad telegrapher at Perham. 
Their son, James Weston Hall, was born at Perham on October 27, 
1894. The family transferred to St. Paul, where their daughter, Ruth 
Margaret, was born on June 17, 1899, and their second daughter, Irene 
Doris, was born on February 15, 1902. 

Mr. Hall (who was then working for the Milwaukee Railroad) was 
transferred to Spokane, Wash., then to Miles City, Mont., and later to 
Three Forks, Mont., where, as a train dispatcher, he opened a new 
station. He died July 31, 1910, at Deer Lodge, Mont. After his death, 
Mrs. Hall and the children returned to Hawley and lived with her 
parents the O’Donnells on their farm south of the Village. It was a very 
cold winter when she took the children to school in Hawley by horse 
and cutter. 


Recounting her days in Hawley, one of Mrs. Hall’s daughters, Mrs. 
Jones said, “I can remember when I was a little girl that we would go 
to Andrew Johnson’s. I can still remember a pair of red shoes my 
mother bought there. At Axel Peterson’s there was always a barrel of 
candy. I also can remember the Hans Rushfeldt store. So much 
Norwegian was spoken on the streets of Hawley and we couldn’t un- 
derstand it. When we would get back from town and were asked what 


was going on, we couldn’t tell them because we didn’t understand what 
was being said. 


“My grandchildren enjoy my telling about the old days in Hawley. 
First we would go to the postoffice (it was located where the south end 
of Don Stone Chevrolet is now), then to Andrew Johnson’s and then to 
the depot (now the site of the Village Hall). My grandchildren think it 
is funny that we went to the depot to watch the trains come in, and to 
see who got on and got off. 

“The O’Donnells were good friends of the John Dorans who lived 
south of them several miles. We would drive a distance of several 
blocks south of the farm to ford the Buffalo River near the Anton 
Hagen place. The water came up to the hubs on the buggy. In the 
winter we would skate to town on the Buffalo River. In the summer we 
had a special swimming hole in the Buffalo River and I learned to 
swim there. There were so many things we did in Hawley in those 
times and we enjoyed them. We had to create our own fun and it didn’t 


at «шуш. Now they have everything and don't know what to do 
with it.” 


In 1911 they moved to Dilworth, 17 miles west of Hawley, where Mrs. 
Hall managed the Northern Pacific Hotel for eight years. They made 
frequent visits to Hawley in those days. Then James joined the U.S. 
Navy and served on the battleship, “Pennsylvania,” during WWI, and 
after the girls were graduated from Moorhead High School in 1918, 


Ruth went to work for Western Union and Irene for ist National Bank 
of Fargo. 


Maggie O'Donnell as a girl. Photo was taken by pioneer photographer. 0. E. Flaten of 
Moorhead, and is owned by Mrs. Paul D. Jones. Albert Lea. Minn. 


Mrs. Hall was active in the Red Cross program and besides knitting 
for the organization, she was on hand to serve many lunches to the 
soldiers when the troop trains stopped in Dilworth, which was a 
railroad terminal. These stops were made at night on many occasions. 
Later Mrs. Hall was first president of the auxiliary of Gilbert C. 
Grafton Post of the American Legion in Fargo. 

Mrs. Hall worked for the Woman's Benefit Association of Port 
Huron, Mich., at the Fargo office. When Irene was married to Paul 
Jones of Wadena on June 24, 1925, Mrs. Hall continued her work on a 
larger scale. She traveled all over the United States to adjust rates - all 
the lodges were required to be on an adequate scale. When this work 
was completed, she returned to Fargo to be in charge of the State of 
North Dakota for WBA. She had been a national chaplain for this large 
woman's organization. She retired from lodge work in 1950 and went to 
Hollandale, Minn., to live with her daughter, Irene, and also to San 
Pedro, Calif., to be with her other daughter, Ruth, and with her sisters, 
the twins, Mrs. Mary Dodge and Mrs. Rose Vallancey. Mrs. Hall went 
to Albert Lea, Minn., to live with her daughter, after the marriage of 
Mrs. Jones’ daughter, Doris Irene. 

Ё ШЕ Hall enjoyed good health until 1960. In 1938, at the age of 65, she 
ds her tonsils removed, very unusual at that age, according to the 
0992, but her father survived a leg amputation at 91, and all the 

Н nnells have been hardy and lived long lives. 
ba rel had a keen sense of humor and she also was a great 
di Ss l fan. One incident which illustrates both points occurred while 
Words ring at Albert Lea. The New York Yankees had just lost a 
we ries game, a rather unusual event. A disgusted Mrs. Hall got 
up irom her chair to go into t xt room, and her daughte 
mented that she had а х 
should have һай,” w 

Mrs. Hall died on No 
alter the death o 
Catholic Church i 


30, 1961, at the age 
i. Servic: re he 


. Joseph's Catholic Cem. 
КЕ еб ате bur eM north of Moorhead, 
survivors included 


of San Pedro, Calif., and Mrs. Paul D. (Irene) Jones of 


Hi 


; two sisters, Mrs. Thomas Vallancey of Long Beach, Calif., and 


San Pedro; i : 
six great grandehi о; one brother, Michael of Baker, Mont.; 
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__ There are cities which can point with pride to the home of 
its first resident. Some have set such (em aside as local 
historical sites or tourist attractions, their fame depending 
on the importance of the cities or the colorful histories. At 
Hawley, the buildings on the original O'Donnell farm have 
disappeared. The site of the O'Donnell farmstead has served 
for some 12 years as the last village dump grounds before the 
Clay County landfill was scheduled to open five miles south- 
west of Hawley in Hawley Township. The O'Donnell buildings 
were located on the west side of the Buffalo River, and to the 
south of the site are the village sewage lagoons. Hawley Golf 
Club is presently developing 4 new greens on the west side 
of the river which borders the former O'Donnell farmstead 
on the north. 

The buildings on the original homestead were either torn 
down or removed in 1960 when the Village bought the farm 
for the dump ground and lagoon. The O'Donnell house was 
bought by David Woodward, moved to the north shore of 
Silver Lake, remodeled and sold to Irving Holm in 1962. In the 
spring of 1971, Holm sold the house to Kenneth Maxson of 
Fargo. It was a prominent structure in the period it was built, 
and remains today an attractive home. 


The farmhouse today has been completely remodeled, has been moved to the north 
shore of Silver Lake and is owned by Kenneth Maxson who moved from Fargo in the 


summer of 1971 


HAWLEY’S FIRST FAMILY - The Dan O'Donnell 
family, taken at S. P. Wange's Studio in Hawley on 
January 1, 1902. Front row left: Margaret, Dan Sr., 
Nora. Mrs. O'Donnell, and James. Back row left: Sarah, 
Mary, Rose, Mike and Dan Jr. 
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Mrs. James B. Mason (Sarah O'Donnell), gave her sister, Nora, an autograph book o 
Jan 24, 1898. The book is now owned by Mrs. М $ 5 
#0. N.D. Among the autographs in the bi 


Theend of Hawley s famous old landmark. “Hawley House." came early оп 
a Friday morning. April 9. 1897. The news traveled fast. and was published 
that day in the Hawley section of the Red River News of Glyndon. 

The residence of D. O'Donnell was discovered on fire between 12 and 1 
o'clock this morning by Mrs. O'Donnell. The fire had а good start when 
discovered and nothing could be done to save the building. Part of the 
bedding and clothing in the upper story and most of the furniture down stairs 
was saved. The loss is partly insured. The building was the first one built in 
Hawley. and had been used for a store. hotel. saloon and dwelling at various 
times. Fortunately there was no wind. or other buildings in the vicinity might 
have suffered. 1 Е 

The fire resulted in the building of the big house on the O'Donnell farm on 
the south side of the Village and brought this comment in the May 14 issue of 
the Red River News: "Dan O Donnell is building a large house on his farm in 
Section 12. When it is finished. Dan will cease to be a resident of the Village." 

And on October 15. the News made another report on the progress of 
O'Donnell’s move to the farm: "Dan O'Donnell is tearing down his barn and 
taking it out to the farm. Dan will not have any interest in the Village soon." 

The latter sentence was made either in jest or the correspondent un- 
derestimated O'Donnell. who took a great interest in all affairs of the Village 
until his death. 


VITAL STATISTICS OF THE O'DONNELL FAMILY 
DANIEL O'DONNELL 
Born August 24, 1834 in Donegal, Ireland 
Died Sunday, September 2, 1928, Old Soldier's Home, Minneapolis 


Age 94 


MRS. O'DONNELL (Магу (Molly) McGuire 
Born County Tyrone Ireland, March 1, 1841 
Died November 19, 1921 at farm home, Hawley 
MARGARET CECELIA (Mrs. Clayton Hall) 
Born May 20, 1873 
Died November 30, 1961 in Minneapolis 
(3 children, 1 deceased) 


Age 80 


Age 88 


JAMES 
Born August 4, 1874 
Died June 1951 in Baker, Mont. 
(Never married) 
SARAH (Mrs. James B. Mason) 
Born November 20, 1875 
Died Summer 1939 in Fargo 
(2 children, 1 deceased) 
DANIEL JR. 
Born August 1, 1877 
Died Summer 1959 in Pelican Rapids 
(2 adopted children, 1 deceased) 
MICHAEL 
Born June 30, 1880 
Died July 1971, in Baker, Mont. 
(9 children, 2 deceased) 


TWINS 

MARYANN (Mrs. A. W. Dodge) 
Born October 11, 1882 
Died 1966 in San Pedro, Calif. 
(daughter living, son deceased) 


ROSE (Mrs. Thomas Vallancey) 
Озоне 11, 1882 7 
ives in Loi i 

(ае) ng Beach, Calif. 


Age 77 
Age 63 
Age 82 


Age 91 


Age 84 


MARYANN (Mrs. A. W. Dodge 
Born October 11, 1882 Є 
Died 1966 in San Pedro, Calif. 
iter living, son deceased) 


RA (Mrs. Joseph Cavanaugh) 
Born November 11, 1884 


Ne December 1932 in Fargo 


Age 84 


Age 48 


died in infancy 
|) Jones says there are 100 living descen- 
5. Mrs. Jones is a daughter of Margaret, 
id a middle name. 


Irene Hall 
O'Donnell 
d who ha 
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Corn grew tall in Dan O'Donnell s field south of Hawley when this i 
н tall in photo was taken in 
1914. The girl is his granddaughter, Irene Hall (Mrs. Paul D. Jones). 
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SHAMROCK STOCK FARM 
Daniel O'Donnell, manager and proprietor, has its office and headquarters 
in the city at the corner of Main Street and Glyndon Avenue. The commodious 
barns of this institution are filled to overflowing with milking. Short-horn and 


Jersey cows and horses of the Silver Lake Horse Company type. Early in 
1894 the business will be enlarged and vast improvements made in the 
building on the farm east of the city. 

From the Clay County Herald, December 22, 1893 
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бһарїег 6 
The Jacobson Mill 


Jacobson Mill is remembered by few living persons today, and until 
residents began reviewing Hawley's early history prior to the cen- 
tennial observance of 1972, few had ever heard of the mill. But if a 
person today could move time backwards 90 years, he would be well 
aware of this once famous Hawley landmark and commercial en- 


At that time the Jacobson Mill was well known throughout the 
sparsely settled northwest frontier of Minnesota, and farmers from as 
far as 100 miles away traveled with oxen or horse team and wagon to 
bring their wheat to Hawley for grinding. In fact, Hawley Township 
was quite a milling center at that time, boasting of three mills on the 

- Buffalo River. Their existence meant extra trade to Hawley which 
was one of many railroad sidings struggling to develop into a com- 
munity. 

The three mills were the Maltby Mill (better known as the Kroll 
Mill) which was located on the east side of the Buffalo River just south 
of the present No.2 green at Hawley Golf Course, Jacobson Mill on the 
west side of the river at the present John Mason Friday farm, and the 
Muskoda Mill, operated for many years by the John Pryor family of 
Hawley. 

Very little history exists concerning these historic mills, but of the 
three the Jacobson mill was most important commercially, and left 
the most history behind, a rather short and sad history for both the 
mill and its owners. Clay County Historical Society recognizes the 
Jacobson Mill as one of the most important early landmarks in Clay 
County history. It is unfortunate that the mill was destroyed by fire. If 
it existed today it undoubtedly would be a designated historical site 
such as the Hudson's Bay Company fur trading post at Georgetown 
and the Comstock House in Moorhead. Its fate was decided, however, 
on the night of November 27, 1903, when it burned to the ground. Some 
of the foundation, millstones, bricks and dike are all that remain to 
mark the place where pioneers, who turned the first sod in this area, 
gathered while part of their harvest was being milled into flour. 

It can be debated whether Hawley should have celebrated its cen- 
tennial in 1971 or 1972. In November 1871, Hawley was a town of 
railroad construction workers; in 1872 a permanent building (the 
depot),the Section House and a few shacks and tents appeared. By 
1873, however, there were enough farmers in the area for Ole Jacobson 
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This scene, taken in October 1971, looks east down the original trail which settlers 
took to reach the site of the mill. Trees in background mark the course of the Buffalo 
River. The mill was located slightly to the left of the road which was at one time a well 
traveled county trail used by early settlers. The trail turns right and proceeds south into а 
field where many arrowheads have been found by farmers. There is a story that the field 
north of Silver Lake was once a battleground between Indians and troopers. 


Q-9-O-O-0-O-O-O-OQ-O- 0-90 0-9 - Форе 


and his wife, Elizabeth, to have reason to build a flour mill. 

According to the obituary in the Clerk of Court's office at the 
courthouse in Moorhead, Ole Jacobson came to Minnesota on May 10, 
1872. It does not designate whether Jacobson came directly to Hawley 
but he arrived at Hawley sometime in 1872. The first mention of 
Jacobson at Hawley is made in the pioneer newspaper of the area, the 
Red River Gazette of Glyndon. The first issue of the weekly Gazette 
was printed June27, 1872, and for many years the people of Hawley 
depended upon the Hawley News section of the Glyndon papers for 
printed accounts of Hawley events. The year 1873 was a big one for 


The historic Jacobson mill was a familiar landmark to pi 
с ! pioneers of the Hawley area. 
The photo shows it was а 2'/ story building with a small addition to the north. Note the 
а iones e Я flour were being loaded on the center wagon when the 
еп. shortly before noon judging from the angle of the sunlight. The 
waterwheel was located on the east side and is not visible. : : 
218 Searching almost two years for a photo of Jacobson Mill only two were found. 
н had been given to Clay County Historical Society on November 2, 1938. 
by Mrs. John Friday. The second is owned by Edwin Hillestad. 


Ыш, when incoming Scandinavian immigrants were 

settle the a y eastern Yankees and Yeovil Colonists from England to 
oe ы; B land being settled, sod broken and crops raised, 

March an or some enterprising pioneer to build a flour mill. In 

first informati е Gazette published two short news items giving the 
March 6 oss about the construction of the Jacobson Mill. 

material 2 th We learn that Ole Jacobson of Hawley is getting the 
iver two ville; ground for the erection of a grist mill on the Buffalo 

paying invest 5 south of Hawley. The enterprise is certain to prove a 
ы ment and we hope soon to see others started. There is an 


abundant wate: 
T power and soon will be business 7 ic^ = 
for a dozen flouring mills." business enough in this country 


M: “ 
arch 27, 1873 — “The flouring mill, soon to be 


y Ole Jacobsoi put up near Hawley 


run of stone, the Buffalo River 
located on Section 14, Township 


Jacobson lived on] 


Continued the busin: у Six years after the mill was built, but his wife 


most of Isiness another 24 years until it was burned. During 
managed theo after the death of her husband, Mrs. Jacobson 
Hawley Herald D and employed men to operate the mill. News in 
indicates that she leased the mill during its last 
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few years of existence. The continued prominence of the mill is an 
indication that Mrs. Jacobson was a good manager and was equal to 
competition. 

Warren Upham, a Minnesota geologist and archeologist (and 
president of the Minnesota Historical Society from 1896 to 1914), made 
а report in 1888 regarding the mills in eastern Clay County based on 
information he gathered in 1881. He said: 

“In 1881 waterpower was had on the Buffalo River at Hawley, where 
a head of nine feet was obtained. A flouring mill was then in operation 
at that point with three run of stones” (Reference to the Kroll Mill at 
the golf course site). 

“Buffalo flouring mill, two miles below Hawley had a head of nine 
feet and run two set of stones successfully. Muskoda flouring mill, a 
half mile southwest of the Muskoda Depot, had a four run of stones, 
with head of 16 feet with a canal seven rods long.” (The Buffalo mill is 
the Jacobson Mill). 

A 1947 issue of the Clay Sunday Press of Moorhead gave a short 
report on the Jacobson Mill as follows: 

“Mrs. Mary Grue Crowley recalls the importance of the Jacobson 
Mill in those pioneer days. Mrs. Grue’s father, E. C. Grue, built the 
Northwestern Hotel in 1882. She said that many of their customers 
were homesteaders, who came from distances up to 100 miles to have 
their wheat ground at the Jacobson Mill. Grue also built a large feed 
barn to take care of the farmer's livestock while they waited. They 
would sometimes have to wait a week or more for their turn at the 
mill, she said.” Р v 

(The Northwestern Hotel still exists in Hawley. It was first built 
south of the present Hawley Depot and about 1908 was moved to its 
present location west of Vigen-Johnson Furniture Inc). —— 

Judge James H. Sharp of Moorhead, who wrote a brief history of 
Clay County in 1909, included this paragraph about the Jacobson Mill: 
“The first mill was built two miles south of town on the Buffalo River 


by Trieat Jacobson. At this point the Scandinavian colony found their 
first stopping place, and the hospitality of the Jacobsons will always 
beremembered by those who found shelter there until they could shift 
for themselves. А good hot cup of coffee and the pleasant words of 
Mrs. Jacobson went a long way to cheer the weary pioneers in this 
wilderness." " 4 

(Several references can be found to Trieat Jacobson. We believe this 
error resulted from the January 5, 1900, tabloid supplement to the 
Moorhead Independent which tells of Lieut. J acobson building the mill 
at Hawley. Jacobson was a lieutenant in the Civil War, and 
newspapers, to indicate such service, often referred to a veteran by 
his former rank. This paragraph was printed with tilted type, making 
the word, Lieut., easily resemble Trieat. Jacobson’s first name was 
Ole or William). 

Six years after the death of her husband, Mrs. Jacobson faced a 
second tragedy - on October 15, 1885, the mill was burned. Arson was 
suspected, both in 1885 and in 1903, and in 1885 Thomas M. Brown, was 
charged with arson. The mill burned early in the morning, and that 
same day a complaint was filed against Brown by Barney М. Larson, 
the miller at Jacobson Mill. The complaint was made to R. W. Carr, 
justice of the peace. Andrew Glasgow, manager of the important Sill 
farm, and Walter Tanner, one of the leading businessmen of Hawley 
(his store occupied the site of Thysell Brothers Inc.), put up Brown’s 
bond on October 20. 

Brown must have experienced an unpleasant Christmas in 1885 — the 
complaint was filed on December 24. The grand jury trial was held in 
January 1886 in Clay County District Court at Moorhead, Case 1161, 
Thomas M. Brown, defendant, vs the State of Minnesota. The charge, 
according to the official records of the Clay County Clerk of Court, was 
that Brown had willfully and maliciously between 12 o'clock midnight 
and 3 o'clock a.m. on October 15, 1885, burned a grist mill, the mill 
being the property of E. C. Jacobson. 

F. D. Larrabee was the county attorney representing the 
prosecution. Edwin Adams, who first started his law practice in 
Hawley, and for many years was a lawyer of distinction in Moorhead, 
was attorney for Brown. Witnesses at the trial were Barney M. Lar- 
son, Mrs. E. C. Jacobson, Knudt Bergan, Lars Rushfeldt and P. R. 
Sorenson (latter name was not distinct on the records). 

Larson and Mrs. Jacobson undoubtedly were witnesses for the state 
and possibly Bergan, but no designation is given to any of the five. 


Jacobson farmhouse looki 
Mrs. Jacobson and Olaf Luva, who is tng i 
Photo courtesy of John M. Friday. 
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Whether or not all were state’s witnesses, Brown came through with 
flying colors. On January 21 the case was dismissed by the grand j 
which found insufficient evidence against Brown to bring an in- 
dictment. 

In times when few people carried fire insurance, a fire meant great 
financial loss. Pioneer Hawley merchant, Andrew Johnson had a 
financial interest in the mill at one time, either as a part owner or 
Jender. This may not have been the time he entered the scene, but Mrs, 
Jacobson did acquire the funds to rebuild the mill, and written 
evidence shows it was a busy concern in 1887. 

Mrs. Robert Н. Burrill of Selah, Wash., daughter of Andrew John- 
son, made this reply on November 1, 1971, in regards to an inquiry of 
her father's interest in the mill: 

“I am sorry I cannot be of any help concerning the Jacobson Mill, 
The first fire occurred several years before I was born. No doubt Dad 
helped in some way, because he was in the lumber business at that 
time, and was a carpenter. Ionly knew Mrs. Jacobson as a widow. She 
had a daughter, Emilia. Mrs. Jacobson, a large woman with a kind 
disposition, would occasionally visit my mother. I know Dad helped 
several farmers after he went into business, but he was loath to 
discuss his good deeds." 

R. M. Probstfield of Moorhead, one of the first settlers in Clay 
County, kept records of everything he did. His diaries and business 
ledgers are among the most valuable historical records of Clay 
County. Dr. Hiram Drache of Baker, Minn., Concordia College history 
professor and author, gave this interesting account of the Jacobson 
Mill in his book about the settlement of the Red River Valley, “The 
Challenge of the Prairie" (Page 96-97): 


“Probstfield lived only about three miles from the Bruns mill, but it 
was always so busy that he patronized other mills in the area instead. 
There was the Oak Grove mill in Fargo, the Robert's Mill in Fargo 
Jacobson's at Hawley, and one at Muskoda, 18 miles east of Moorhead 
on the Buffalo River. 

“Probstfield patronized them all and an experience in October 1887, 
clearly demonstrates the time involved in this one task so vital to the 
settler's daily living. At 8 a.m. October 31, Probstfield left with a load 
of wheat for Jacobson's mill at Hawley 25 miles away. He arrived 
there at 4:45 p.m. His travel time with a load was about normal, 
assuming good road conditions. There were 12 teams ahead of him 


looking to the southeast. Left to right are Emelia 
Sitting in what is believed to be a Democrat wagon. 


This photo. circa 1900, may have been taken from the mill, judging from the camera 
angle above ground. The view is to the northwest. Northern Pacific Railroad built its 
tracks through the foreground during the construction period of 1908. Mrs. Jacobson is 
althe left and Emelia, right. Olaf Luva, Mrs. Jacobson's hired man, stands to the right of 
the barn. 


waiting so he left his team in charge of another man in the line and 
walked home that evening to save the cost of lodging and meals. 

“The next day he walked the 25 miles back to Hawley. Despite the 
fact that the mill operated on a 24 hour basis, Probstfield did not get 
his wheat milled until 4 a.m. November 2. He returned home at noon 
on that day after he had spent 52 hours to get one batch of wheat 
milled, He paid Mrs. Jacobson, the miller’s wife, $1.50 for five meals, 
lodging for himself, and hay for the horses. 

“Probstfield had 854 pounds of flour for dark bread because milling 
processes were not yet available to enable production of flour for white 
bread. He also had 175 pounds of graham flour (unsifted flour), 294 
pounds of bran, and 166 pounds of shorts. The bran was used as cow 
feed and the shorts were soaked for hog feed. The miller took 331 
pounds of wheat as his pay for the grinding. 


“Probstfield justified the economics of this practice; he had 1,820 
pounds, or roughly 30 bushels of wheat, which would not have sold for 
more than $21. He received just over 1,000 pounds of flour which would 
have cost about $37.50 retail. The bran and the shorts offset the cash 
expenses of his trip for lodging and meals. He had a net savings, then, 


a for two and one-half days of driving and waiting, or $6.60 a 


a катына excellent savings if one remembers that 
es 8 а һе hired for winter work at 50 cents a day, plus room and 
Ec е miller, if he sold his wheat at retail, received more than 60 
TER 100 pound for the milling he did for Probstfield. Probstfield 
dred cx other times that cash milling rate was 35 cents per hun- 
ed. price reflects the premium for cash payments. 

made a ratiy the charge was not excessive or Probstfield would have 
“taken Paes in his diary as he often did when he felt he had been 
other mills гаров made by Jacobson were the same as those of the 
ШУКЫ А he patronized. In November 1877, Probstfield took to 
have sold f ls of wheat which, according to his figures, he could 
received 1 oie cents a bushel, or $28.90. From these 34 bushels he 
$29.80, 104 pounds of flour which he valued at $2.75 a hundred, or 
$285. EE of shorts worth $1.04, 189 pounds of middlings at 
$36.29 or 7 ү of bran at $2.60. His products at retail were worth 

“39 more than if he had sold his wheat on the market and 


John M. Friday has built his new home near the site of the Jacobson house. The farm 
has belonged to the Friday family since 1912 when his father, John W., bought it. After 
Mrs. Jacobson sold the farm, it was owned for a short time by Hawley lawyer, George 
Hammett, and Robert Morton. Photo courtesy of John M. Friday. 


purchased the products instead. The miller received 339 pounds of 
wheat for his services.” 

Several persons, living in 1971, recall the Jacobson Mill and have 
given statements for this chapter. They include E. B. Larson of Brush 
Prairie, Wash., Mrs. Oscar Kasin of Griffith, Ind., Oscar (Pat) 
Erickson, Clarence Bang, Mrs. Erica Floberg, Gunder W. Larson, and 
John Skamfor. E. B. Larson is the son of Barney Larson, the miller 
who signed the complaint against Brown in 1885. Barney apparently 
went to Fargo after the fire, and then returned to Hawley after the 
Jacobson Mill was rebuilt, because his son was “born in 1886 at Fargo 
where Dad was head miller in a mill." 

E. B. Larson wrote of his recollections at Hawley. “I was a kid about 
four years old when we lived at the Jacobson Mill in 1890, so I didn’t 
know too much about it, only what I heard later, and that the mill was 
burned down about that time. Arson was talked about. The farmers 
would spend two days coming with their grist to make into flour for the 
year. They drove oxen which had large brass balls on their horns. 
These oxen would weigh about 1,500 pounds apiece. The mill was run 
by water power with a dam across the Buffalo River.” 

He continues, “I remember Grandma Jacobson better, a huge 
woman with a kindly voice. I remember Jake Jacobson too, Grand- 
ma's son, and Milla, her daughter.” Ч 

(The identity of Јаке Jacobson cannot be established. There was no 
son, and it could not have been Jacobson who died in 1879). 

“My father’s name was Bernhard Martinius Larson and was called 
‘Barney’ Dad and Jake were about the same age then, about 40. They 
worked the mill together maybe two years, and later Dad worked the 
Kroll Mill. The Kroll Mill was a couple miles further up the same river, 


Mill, Dad went to Lake Park and ran a mill several years, and from 


his leg rucket, where Icarry a plier, 
in his лапа and slick it to see whether the flour was fine еги t 
Я A vis dr years old when Dad milled at the Kroll Mill and I went to 
school in Hawley. My sister and I walked. We had a teacher 
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Mill stones, which Friday has taken from the river and placed in a circle on the west 
bank of the river, appear to have come from four sets or circles of stones. Several years 
ago, at a time when the river was quite clear, he saw a complete wheel of stones in the 
river bed off a point from a large willow tree on the east bank. Later, after the stones had 
been covered by silt, he attempted to find them with probes, but was not successful, 

The river often changes the contour of the banks where there is high water in the 
summer, and Friday doubts if the area looks the same as it did at the time of the mill. The 
railroad going through the site of the mill also has changed the land contour. 


POOP POOP OSS DD YOON SOOO O O 


Smith. I remember the Johnson store in Hawley, and Casper Rudser, a 
clerk there. There was a character there by the name, Pegleg Pete. He 
went to sleep on the pool table, and some of the guys sawed a couple 
inches off his peg. 

“Т also remember the O’Donnells, a big family of boys and girls. In 
the summer they hayed on the silver prairie west of the river. 
This was the time that the low wheeled bicycles were coming into 
vogue. Iremember that Johnson, the storekeeper, rode a highwheeled 
one with a little wheel behind. Maybe he has some grandchildren 
around. We never went back to Hawley, so we lost contact.” 

Bang, who farmed south of Rollag for many years, 
remembers the Jacobson Mill in an interview in the summer of 1971. 
As a boy he lived in Hawley, but during summer school vacations he 
lived with his grandfather, Christian Anderson, who homesteaded the 
farm in 1871. Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Bang, and his son, Clifford, and 
family, now live on the farm. 

When he was about 11 in 1903, he first went with his grandfather to 
the Jacobson Mill. They hauled 10 to 12 sacks, about 30 bushels of 
wheat, cross country from William Nelson's two miles north of Rollag 
to Silver Lake, a distance of some eight miles, where they watered the 
horses. From the Anderson farm south of Rollag to the mill it was a 
three hour trip, with about four miles saved by going cross country. 

Coming over the bridge which crossed the Buffalo River south of the 
mill, they could see the pond made by the dam. Bang remembers it to 
be about 150 yards long, but quite narrow, tapering to the eight-foot 
high water wheel which measured six feet across. People sat around, 
old men smoking their pipes and talking about their home countries, 
and younger children strolling around the dam. Kids were curious and 
always in the way. “We sneaked in a lot because, you know, we wanted 
tosee what was going on too,” Bang said. 

It was an all day affair at the mill because the plant could grind for 
only one person at a time. People brought lunch and waited their turn. 
Horses were housed, fed and watered for 25с a day. Between times 
being ejected from the mill, young Bang saw the huge grinding stones, 
their back and forth rocking dazzling him. When the stones got too 
smooth, workers went over the grooves with a coal chisel to roughen 
them. Grinding in those days wasn't the most sanitary undertaking, he 
said. “Тһе grain would spill out from the grist stones and fall on the 
floor. Men would scoop grain, dirt and anything else onto the wheels 
again, and we hauled home the flour in the same sacks in which we 
brought the grain — including grasshoppers and dead mice.” 

The bulky flour and bran were loaded for the home trips. “We came 
with only those 10 sacks and went home loaded plump full. Grandpa let 
me drive the horses and, of course being he was grandpa, he said I was 


the greatest horsedriver he had " i 
is n ever seen," recalled Bang with 
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Oscar (Pat) Erickson made many visits to Jacobson Mill as a 
He was born in 1884 and lived on the same farm, located five miles 
southeast of Hawley in Section 21, Eglon Township, for 77 years before 
he retired and moved to Hawley. "I went with Pa (Andrew M. 
Erickson) to take wheat to have it ground into flour," he recalled in 
the summer of 1971. "That was in the good old days when peo 
seemed more satisfied,” he said with deep conviction. “I wonder what 
will happen in the future? You know, I never really had much. 
the depression I didn’t sell a bushel of grain from 1928 through 1932 and 
survived on potatoes and cattle, but I was never hard up.” 


In an August 5, 1926, column, “Little Visits Around the Rural Sec- 
tion,” written for The Herald by Р. F. Fountain, the following com- 
ment concerns Carl Reitan: х 

“Carl Reitan came to Hawley in 1888, securing employment in the 
Jacobson Mill where he worked for 12 years. That period was easily 
recalled to our mind for we had often borrowed a dip net from Carl and 
gone to the overflow gates of the mill dam and dipped for red horse and 
suckers." (Reitan was the father of Hans Reitan of Seattle, Wash.; 
Fred Reitan of Hawley and the late Einar Reitan of Santa Barbara, 
Calif.) 


Two persons who were quite closely associated with the Jacobsons 
who have lived here their entire lives are Mrs. Erica Floberg and John 
Skamfor. Mrs. Floberg was the daughter of Anton Hagen, prominent 
farmer in pioneer days who owned the present Barrington Carlson 
farm 1% miles southeast of Hawley. Mrs. Jacobson was the god. 
mother of Erica who was born in 1885. In an interview January 15, 
1971, Mrs. Floberg said that “а man called, Gotlieb is the first miller I 
remember at Jacobson Mill. Knute Bergan was second and Carl 
Reitan was the last." 


“I remember the night the mill burned," Mrs. Floberg continued. 
“Tt was in the fall of the year after a light snowfall. Costain Johnson 
and I were returning home from a show in Hawley, and we could see 
the mill burning from the hill near our farm. Someone set fire to the 
mill and we know who it was, but Mrs. Jacobson didn't have enough 
money to prove it." 

Mrs. Floberg also remembers the rival mill on the south edge of 
Hawley. “Тһе Kroll Mill was north of the Jacobson Mill and was on the 
east side of the river. It was not as big as the Jacobson Mill. I knew his 
daughter, Ida Kroll, and I believe she lived west of Barnesville for 
some years." 

John Skamfor was related by marriage to the Jacobsons. Skamfor 
has spent his entire life, except for service in the Army in World War I, 
as a farmer in Section 10, Skree Township, nine miles southwest of 
Hawley. He was born in 1889 and remembers that the mill was 
destroyed by fire at night. 

Skamfor recalls that as a boy he would drive one rig to the mill and 
his father, Robert Skamfor, another. It was about eight miles from 
their farm (the present Maurice Bredeson farm in Section 14, Skree 
Township) to the mill in the days when roads had many crooks and 
turns. An entire day was required to make the round trip, which 
usually included a visit in Hawley too. 


2 XN Җ 
ЖЕР & 
Р T E nC E 
John Friday shows some of the iron rods, bricks and stones marking foundations of 
the dam which crossed the Buffalo River at this point. 


The Robert Skamfor family, circa 1904. Left to right -- Clara Larson, wh 
by the Skamfors. Mrs. Elizabeth Jacobson. Robert Skamfor and Mrs. е 
Skanfor. Photo courtesy of Gunder W. Larson. Lake Park, Minn. 
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e AN шы. Sie Jadea the finances to rebuild the mill 

Though Skamfor did not \ i 
photographs. Tio шош села кш Skamf оа 
stepmother after his mother died, 1 j i 
Skamfor family for many vani Mrs. een Ves Ms 
Biles es mo mill and the Jacobson family шш iê pepe 
wi e Skamfors. John Sk: 1 
чо his Civil War deren dang AAA 

ol "s brother, Olaf, succeeded his i 
during the depression. The photos Peers сет ТЕ Ч : cda x 
хаа іл prec «Т went back several years later to iy io find 

ictures," Skamfor said, “But th 
t ШЕШН and everything was Tot ш" 

under W. Larson also was closel i 
There were eight children in the ed ККЕ i, 
Skree Township. They included Carl and Ellen, born in Sweden (fate 
unknown), Otto who died at five months. Olga (adopted by a Ва 
family and later married Palmer Berg), Clara, Gunder E on the 
сар тш farm in Hawley Township,) Hilding of Brainerd, 

as . i 

The mother (Emma Lundgren La ied i i 
1908. When the mother m the family pis per 
all ties with Carl and Ellen were lost. Gunder, Hilding and Nels were 
made wards of Robert Skamfor and sent to the Lake Park orphanage. 
Clara, who was four at the time, was adopted by Skamfor and lived 
with the family. The first Mrs. Skamfor was alive at the time of 
adoption. The daughter of the Jacobsons, Emilia, became Clara’s 
second stepmother when Emilia married Robert Skamfor. 

Clara (Mrs. Oscar Kasin of Griffith, Ind.) wrote in 1971 that Mila or 
Emilia had been married once previous to her marriage to Skamfor 
and believes that her first husband was killed in the war — “not the 
Civil War, but the next one, whatever it was. But I do know they had 
big framed pictures of them hanging on the walls, both in uniform. 
(The other man in the photos was Ole Jacobson). “Dad, Mrs. Jacobson 
am Mile ай died within three months of each other, and it was an 
awful year for me." 

According to the records of the Clay County Clerk of Court, Emilia 
(her correct name) was born on July 21, 1862, (birthplace not given) 
and she died November 28, 1915 at the age of 53, one month after the 
death of her stepmother, Mrs. Jacobson. Her father is listed as born in 
Wisconsin, but the names of her real parents were unknown. She was 
adopted by the Jacobsons. Emilia's first husband was Engel Nygard, 
who is buried in Hegland Lutheran Cemetery. He is not known to have 

os mentioned by Mrs. 
ave been of her first husband. One suggestion, and it 


Kasin could not h: 
м is а suggestion only, is that the photos may have been of her real 
ICH G 6) j M 57 773 father. Her parents were said to have been friends of the Jacob- 
< ZA! 226. (ә HEAL sons. The Nygards had a daughter, ‘Annie, who died of tuberculosis 
3 MINN. * about 1896, and is buried at Solem Lutheran Cemetery with her 


Emelia Jacobson i 
is shown wi i 3 à 
TheFlaten photo is owne ле. Engel Nygard, on their wedding бау. 


grandparents, the Ole Jacobsons. 
tinuing the investigation of {ош 
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eteries, Emilia is buried with her first husband, Nygard. Her 
E: husband, Robert Skamfor, is buried with his first wife at Gran 
Lutheran Cemetery. 


There is as little information existing about the Ole Jacobsons as 
there is about the Jacobson Mill. The Jacobsons have no living 
descendants, yet there is some information to be found in the National 
Archives at Washington, D.C., and in early newspapers of the county. 
And there are persons who remember Mrs. Jacobson, who died in 1915 
in Hawley. Evidence shows that the story of the Jacobsons was similar 
to many other pioneers -- they worked hard their entire lives, endured 
many hardships, and deserved more out of life than what they 
received. 

Ole Jacobson was born in Trondheim, Norway, on August 15, 1832. 
His parents are listed as Jacob and Verona Jacobsen. Mrs. Ole 
Jacobson was born September 16, 1835, near the city of Arendal, 
Norway. Her parents were Elizabeth and Christian Torgerson. It is not 
known when Jacobson reached America, but Mrs. Jacobson came on a 
sailing ship with her parents in 1849. They joined the Koshkonong 
settlement of Norwegians south of Madison, Wis., where Ole even- 
tually arrived. They were married in Clinton, Albion Township, Dane 
County, Wis., on July 10, 1860. The marriage was performed by George 
Parker in a religious ceremony. The minister could not have left an 
impression on Mrs. Jacobson, who could no longer remember his 
name when she applied for a widow's pension in 1905. 

Young Knute Nelson, an outstanding senator from Minnesota from 
1895 to 1923, belonged to the Koshkonong settlement and was well 
acquainted with the Jacobsons. He married Nicholina Jacobson in 1867 
at Christiana, Wis., which was the home town of Ole Jacobson before 
the Civil War. There is no evidence that Nelson's wife was a relative of 
Jacobson, but the Senator visited the Jacobsons at Hawley a number 
of times. Ft. Sumter fell on April 14, 1861, which started the Civil War 
and Nelson joined a reserve unit at Albion Academy in May. He left 
with the 4th Wisconsin in July. He saw considerable fighting during the 
War, was wounded and captured inside Confederate lines on June 4, 
1863, at the battle of Port Huston. He was in a Confederate hospital 
when the fort was captured July 9, 1863. 

Ole Jacobson enlisted from Christiana during the second year of the 
war. His company was mustered into the Union Army on October 25, 
1862, and he was commissioned a first lieutenant in Capt. Cor- 
neliusen's Company, 27th Regiment, Wisconsin Infantry; the unit 
o! was later changed to Company H, 27th Wisconsin In- 
antry. 

He was 31 at the time of his enlistment for a three year term, He was 
а big man for this period standing 6 feet one inch tall and his build was 

as stout. He had blue eyes, black hair and light complexion. 
He listed his occupation as an engineer. His commission was given on 
September 9, before his unit was activated into the Union Army, 

his service Jacobson suffered the fate of many soldiers in 
me to regain his health. The 
when he was hospitalized at 
ust 13, when his regiment was 
rned to duty and in December 


C later Company C. He was 
с ed from Service February 23, 1864, at Little Rock, Ark. His 
military Service records show that he was suffering from diarrhea. 
His name is listed as William, alias, Ole Jacobson. 


pril 30th, by-laws 


restraining stock from running at large were adopted. Two pounds 
tobe established, one at Hawley and the other at Muskoda. Sy 
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A committee of five was appointed to solicit subscriptions from 
persons not liable to taxation, nevertheless interested, to assist, in 
conjunction with the town, in building two bridges across the 


River, one at Muskoda and one at Hawley. Geor 


Buffalo 


Ee Perfect, 0. 
Jacobson, W. E. Rust, James Campbell and Т. С. Baker » 0. 
pointed such committee. W. E. Rust and Dan O'Donnell were 43 
pointed a committee to wait upon the managers of the railroad 2 


if the lumber for the 


two bridges would be transported free from Ped 


of the mills on the line of the road east. 


It was also voted 


that the town be divided into two road distri, 


Hawley to be No. 1 and Muskoda No. 2, and that another pathmaster be 
appointed by the Supervisors. 


Reminders of the Jacobson Mill are kept in the Friday farmyard. In foreground is a 
complete set of stones held by an iron band. The Missouri No. 1 St. Louis brick was one 
of many to be found at the site. The metal plate reads, "Milwaukee Middlings Millstone 
Co. Manufacturers. Patented April 1 & May 13, 1879. No. 25 


Ole Jacobson died November 17, 1879, at the age of 47. County 


records list his death 


due to appoplexy. His occupation was listed as a 


miller and farmer. He was buried in Solem Cemetery, and records say 


interment was Л uly 


25, 1880. His parents were listed as Jacob and 


Marie Oleson of Norway. 
His headstone bears the following inscription in Norwegian: 


Fodt paa Gaarden 
Berg i Snaasens 


Praesiegjeld Nordre 


Throndhjem Aint 
Norge den 15 Aug. 


Fred med dil slov 
Velsignet veere dil 
Minde 


1832 


Chris Hagelund gives this translation of the inscription on Jacob- 


Son's tombstone: 
Born on Farm 


Named Berg in Snaasens 


County North 
Trondhjem in 


Norway 15, Aug. 1832 


Peace be with you 
Blessed by thy mem 


огу 


+ + + + + + 


ms death of her husband, the fire of 1885, the burden of running а 


ill and homestead on th 
Jacobson. On June 27,1 


widows of Civil War v. 


e frontier were trying experiences for Mrs. 
890, Congress passed a law giving pensions to 
eterans. Mrs. Jacobson applied for a pension on 


December 15, 1892. On August 14, 1893, the application was still moving 


through federal red 


tape, and she apparently did not receive the 


because on June 29, 1905, she filed a new Declaration for 
pension. This was based on an amended act passed May 9, 
. She was 69 at the time, e бар application was 
wiley lawyer and notary public, Guy Halvorson. Оп 

Lon by гаша was completed when Nels J. Thysell and John 
July ‘ley testified they had known Mrs. Jacobson for 33 and 15 years 
ET he and witnessed her signature to the claim. The application 
respec sful, (but perhaps not until 1908) and the amount received 
ch month was small. Mrs. Jacobson died on October 19, 1915, and a 
ea heck issued to her by the government on October 14 was 
poon to the Bureau of Pensions, Department of Interior. Amount 
mie check was $12. On January 4, 1916, an additional $36 was 
returned by the postmaster with a request that the address plate be 


ш. Jacobson retired and moved to Hawley, she lived in a 
house on north Sixth Street. She belonged to Hawley Lutheran Ladies 
Aid, and was mentioned as ''one of the faithful workers of the 
КАШ church,” in a history of the ladies aid from 1898 to 1929, 
written by Helen Rushfeldt. — i 
Pat Erickson recalls that his brother, John Erickson, took Mrs. 
to the depot to greet the Rev. S. G. Hauge when he made his 
first trip to Hawley in 1899. It was in the winter and they went by sled 
from the farm. Rev. Hauge was a divinity student in the Twin Cities 
andhearrived in Hawley December 21 to preach during the Christmas 


pe news items regarding Mrs. Jacobson and the mill have been 
found in remaining copies of The Hawley Herald and Red River Valley 
News of Glyndon in the period around the turn of the century. They 
described some of the conditions faced at that time. 


Red River Valley News 
April 21, 1893 


The ice has raised the Jacobson bridge from the abutments, so that 
ithad to be blocked up in order to keep it from going off. There will be 
по crossing there till the water goes down so that the bridge can be 
fixed. 


June 15, 1893 
Fair, Auction and Lunch 

The Women's Christian Association of the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church of Hawley will hold an auction sale June 24 at 10 o'clock a.m. at 
the place of Mrs. Jacobson one mile south of Hawley. 

Lunch will be served free. The goods offered for sale are shirts, 
men’s and women's underwear and baby dresses in big lots. 
Everybody heartily invited, 

Nels A. Granquist, secretary 


August 17, 189: 
The supervisors are having the Jacobson bridge repaired. It will be 
all right for using in a few days. 


April 27, 1894 
About 15 feet of the dam at the Jacobson Mill went out Monday, 
Which will cause the shutting down of the mill for awhile. The work of 
rebuilding will begin as soon as the water goes down. 


May 18, 1894 
The Jacobson bridge is in bad shape, and a new bridge will have to 
built as soon as the river is lower. 


8 ^ June 8, 1894 
d pud of Hawley Township met Tuesday and let the rebuilding 
DERE bridge. John Doran will furnish the stone at $4 per 
Fa 'acobson and Burrill will do the stone work for $88; J. H. Burrill 
a аена work for $43. The work of rebuilding will begin as soon 
river is low enough to permit work on the abutments, and 
as rapidly as possible. As the bridge is in a dangerous con- 
t will be closed to travel after this week; it is unsafe for loads 


dition, i 
now, 
The Hawley Herald 


August 3, 1900 
TAM E. C. Jacobson bri " 


5 ngs the information that a large wolf is 
quenting her sheep pasture by her mill south of town and has 


already killed four of the wooly 


call and see if they can't wayla: Animals. She invites wolf hunters to 


у the wild beast and kill it. 


АШ куыш and to sell fl 

ill, better known as Mrs. Jaco! s Mill. E. S. Lockwood, 

When you are in need of a sack of flour, drop manager E. S. Lack. 

wood a card or call at the Buffalo Mill and you will be supplied. 

‘whe Зас Sere is Шр only mill in this portion of the state 

urr inder which 

sed preci ee grin ich enables us to grind all foul 
The Jacobson Flour Mill will always pay 10 cents above the market 

price to farmers for wheat when taken in flour, feed, bran or shorts. 


om prices are as low as the lowest and we guarantee every pound of 
our. 


^ 


December 4, 1903 

The Jacobson grist mill south of town was burned to the ground last 
Friday night (November 27) the fire originating from an old and 
defective chimney. Only a few sacks of grist were saved, the building 
and contents being consumed by the flames in a very short time. 

Mrs. Jacobson has lost her mill property before by fire and her 
repeated ill-luck is a thing to be regretted by everybody. We have been 
unable to learn the estimated loss, but we understand no insurance 
was carried on the destroyed property. E. S. Lockwood, who was 
operating the mill, has moved to Audubon. 


This ad appeared in the December 11 and 18 Heralds, 1903: 

For Sale -- Mill dam situated 1% miles from Hawley, splendid 
chance for practical miller. Mill just burned down, business has been 
running 25 years and territory to draw from is large. Owing to old age, 
cannot rebuild myself, therefore, will sell the mill dam very cheap — 
Mrs. E. C. Jacobson. 

January 12, 1906 

Mrs. E. C. Jacobson has rented her farm for the coming season. She 
will spend the most of the year visiting friends and will probably live in 
the village next winter. 

++++++ 


Mrs. Jacobson died October 19,1915, in Hawley at the age of 80. She 
was buried in Solem Cemetery next toher husband and Annie Nygard, 
young daughter of the Jacobson's stepdaughter, Emilia. 

Her obituary in the October 22, 1915, Hawley Herald is as follows: 

PATRIOT AND PIONEER WOMAN 
In Her Store Sen. Knute 
Nelson Tried his 
First Case 

The news that Mrs. Elizabeth Jacobson has passed away last 
Tuesday forenoon, Oct. 19, made the people of this community pause 
for a moment and realize that a typical pioneer and one of the most 
distinct landmarks (in eastern Clay County) had gone to her reward. 

The word that she was dead came as a shock although not unex- 
pected — her health has been impaired for several years, in fact she 
has been under doctor's care more or less for the last four years, but it 
seemed as though her extra-ordinary strength and unusual will power 
seemed able to withstand all attacks and the people who were in- 
terested in her condition had come to believe that she would be with us 
yet for a while, but her advanced years began to tell on her, a 
severe cold, which developed into pneumonia together with heart 
failure, which had troubled her for years, was too much for her and on 
Tuesday forenoon at 11:40 o'clock, Oct. 19, she passed away 


peaceably. 

inking it will interest the readers of the Herald to know something 

beoe life of our departed friend, he shall attempt to point out 
the incidents of this remarkable career. е, 

“She A йс close to the city of Arendal, Norway, Sept. 16, 1835. Her 

father was a carpenter in the old country and there were only two 

children in the family. In the summer of 1849 the family came to 


America. Six weeks and three days the little sailing vessel, which 


3 
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started out from Arendal bound for New York, was tossed about upon 
the great sea. They reached New York on July 4 and proceeded from 
there to Milwaukee, Wis., which was at that time a village of a few 
hundred inhabitants. 

Mrs. Jacobson's father was asked to remain in Milwaukee as there 
was a great building boom on at the time. He was offered half a block 
of ground to do carpenter work during the summer. If he had stayed, it 
would have made him a millionaire as this land became the very 
center of the business section of this present great city. But he had his 
mind made up to go a few miles farther west to Koshkonong where 
some Norwegians had settled five years previous and had begun 
farming. 

These settlers of 1844 were the first white people taking up 
homesteads in that part of Wisconsin. Here our deceased friend got 
her first lessons in typical pioneer life in America. Here she saw them 
build the first Norwegian church in America, here she was confirmed 
in the fall of 1850 by Rev. Didrickson, the first Norwegian preacher on 
American soil, sent out by the state church of Norway. 

On July 10, 1860, she was married to Ole Jacobson of Clinton, Dane 
County, Wis. The dreadful clouds of the Civil War were hovering dark 
and low over this nation and it was but a short while until Jacobson 
shouldered the musket and went out to fight for the preservation of the 
Union. 

His young bride urged him to go, courage and patriotism and love of 
the country were always marked characteristics with her When her 
husband left for the front she was appointed postmaster in Clinton, an 
office she held for several years. She has pictured more than once the 
ic conditions of those war times, how people, mostly women and 
children, would throng the postoffice anxiously awaiting news from 
the front. 


‘One of the tragedies of the Civil War was uncovered during research on the Jacobson 
Mill history. When inquiring for the military record of Ole Jacobson, the National Ar- 
Chives first sent records of a different Ole Jacobson. 

This Ole Jacobson was a farmboy who enlisted at New Lisbon. Wis. His company was 
mustered in at Madison, Wis., home county of Hawley's Ole Jacobson. New Lisbon's 
Jacobson enlisted February 13, 1862, as a private in Capt. Campbell's Company D. 15th 
Regiment, Wisconsin Infantry. 


He was promoted to corporal in December 1862 and on September 20, 1863, he was 
taken prisoner by the Confederates at the battle of Chickamauga, Georgia. Не was sent to 
Richmond, Va., on September 29, and was in a Richmond hospital with pneumonia from 
October 9-19. He was transferred to Danville, Va., on December 12. He was next sent to 
the infamous prison at Andersonville, Georgia. On May 29, 1864, he was admitted to the 
camp hospital where he died on June 15, 1864, at the age of 24. Reasons given for death 
were diarrhea and Scorbutus (Scurvy). 


An interesting incident is related in connection with this postoffice 
which was situated in a large building with a good sized hall upstairs. 
It was in this hall that the senior senator from this state had his first 
case as a young attorney. 

Tt will be remembered that Senator Knute Nelson of Alexandria, 
who has visited our town several times during his public life, nearly 
without exception made a visit to the Jacobson farm when here. He 
never forgot the courtesies and good will shown him by the Jacobsons 
back in Clinton in pioneer days, where he was a young man struggling 
for recognition. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jacobson came here in 1872 and therefore were among 
the very first to take up the struggle to build up this new and unsettled 
section of Clay County. They homesteaded the farm, which is so well 
known to this day as the Jacobson farm. Mr. Jacobson built a mill out 
thereon the bank of the Buffalo River and people came for miles from 
all sections of this and other counties to get their flour. 

The Jacobson home became the Mecca for many a weary wanderer 
in those days, and it was Mrs. Jacobson, with her experience ot 
pioneer life from Koshkonong with her cheerfulness, kindness and 
usefulness and unsurpassed hospitality that made the place so at- 
tractive. 

Her superb physical strength, her administrative ability and ener; 
brought confidence and good cheer into the hearts of ы а 
who were all one class of one mind, all poor in earthly possessions 

to subdue the wild prairie and make for themselves and their 
ones a comfortable home in this new country. 
She suffered the loss of her husband in those early days of struggle. 
He had wasted his strength and vitality on the battlefield and died 


Nov. 17, 1879, a young man. This was a terrible blow to her, but en- 
dowed as she was with unsurpassed vigor, both mentally and 
physically, she kept up the struggle, overcame adversities of which 
she had plenty to meet, and lived to see her efforts crowned with 


success. 
She will be remembered as a true devotee of the church. She was 
inently connected with the first efforts made to have Norwegian 
church services in this community. The very first service in the 
Norwegian language by a Lutheran preacher in Hawley and vicinity 
was held in her farm home. She has always been a loyal supporter of 
the Scandinavian Lutheran Church in Hawley, donated liberally to 
home and foreign missions, was a woman of prayer and great power 
for good in our midst. 

May the younger generation who know very little about eating their 
bread in the sweat of their brows, are walking along life's pathway 
strewn with roses where the pioneer found thorns, take heed from 
these lessons of the pioneers and walk in their footsteps. 


This photo of Mrs. Elizabeth C. Jacobson was taken by O. E. Flaten, pioneer 
photographer in Moorhead. Mrs. Jacobson was the godmother of Mrs. Erica Floberg. 
who is owner of the photo. 


When her pastor was called early Tuesday morning to console her in 
her dying moments, he heard her pray to the last, “Lord help те.” 

The funeral will take place at the Lutheran Church Friday, Oct. 22 at 
11 o'clock in the forenoon. She will be laid to rest at the Solem Church 
cemetery where her husband and father have been buried before. 
(There is no record of a Christian Torgerson buried at Solem 
Cemetery). 

There are left to mourn her loss her daughter, Mrs. Emilie Skamfor 
of Hawley, a brother, John Torgerson of Rockdale, Wis., also four 
nephews and three nieces, of whom we shall mention Mrs. Josie 
om of Moorhead. She has been here several times to visit her 

Peace be with your ashes 
Blessed by your memory 
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SENATOR KNUTE NELSON 


ANS ONDES is oe 

John M Friday stood on the west bank of the Buffalo River at the site of the Jacobson 
Mill on a quiet Sunday afternoon in October 1971, 98 years after the mill was con- 
structed. The west bank was high enough to contain the river, but Jacobson built a dike 
on the east side, to hold the river and block off low ground and dead river area to the 
south and east. Mrs. Jacobson planted the trees on the east bank to strengthen the dike. 


Turn to next page 


Jacobson Mill from the southeast side which shows part of the dam running from the 
mill foundation to the river. The waterwheel was on the river to the right of the photo. The 
three workmen are not identified 

To the left several wagon teams are lined up for service at the mill. The loading dock 
was at the other side of the mill and faced to the northwest. Buffalo River runs to the 
southwest at this location so the building did not set square with the four points of the 
compass. 

Jacobson Mill also had a steam plant for generating as evidenced by the smoke stack 
and also by a news item in the December 22, 1893, issue of the Clay County Herald 
published by Archie Whaley Jr. who wrote: “There are two flouring mills finely equipped 
with the latest improved roller system doing а good business. The Hawley Roller Mills, 
owned by B. E. Kroll, as well as the Buffalo Mills, owned by Mrs. E. C. Jacobson, are 
equipped with steam for running purposes when necessary on account of a low state of 
water in the Buffalo River upon which the mills are situated. Gristing for farmers is made 
a specialty by both proprietors. z 

Jacobsons threshed their grain with water power, according to a story which has been 


told by oldtimers. A grain separator was belted to a pulley on the shaft from the water 
wheel. Photo courtesy of Edwin Hillestad. 
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ped Reitan displays а metal sign advertising the Jacobson Mill. At one time the sign is 
to have been posted near the Village. The sign was found some years ago at the 
dump ground by the late Roy “Mooney” Johnson who gave it to Reitan. son of Carl 


sein, an employe of Jacobson Mill 
Herald photo 


А Ole Jacobson died of a stroke if one is to analyze the report published 
in the November 20, 1879, issue of the Red River News of Glyndon: 


neighborhood, where his mill enterprise has grown to be one of the 
essential features of Hawley town. He had resided there some eight 
years, and began his dam and grist-mill in 1872. 
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Chapter 7 


Pioneer Interviews 


own. Hans J. Tatley was one 
the first pioneers to arrive 
here in 1871 before the North- 
ern Pacific railroad was built. 
This interview by the Fargo For- 
um, was published in 1933 in the 
series, "Short Stops on the Ox- 
cart Trail: 


HANS J. Tatley 
Hans J. Tatley, Route 1, 
Hawley, was born March 6, 1854 
in Trondhjem, Norway, and 
came to Clay Count 
1871, 
farm 


“I came to Section 31, Goose 
Prairie Township, eight miles 
north of Hawley with my par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Johanas H. 
Tatley, and my two sisters, El- 
len and Johanna. I was 17, El- 
len was 25 and Johanna 20. 
There were no railroads in 
Clay County, and no Sign of a 
road or bridge with the excep- 
tion of the old Red River Trail 
from Fort Abercrombie, and an 
occasional Indian trail on the 
prairie. 

"We traveled with two yoke 
of oxen, a team of horses and 
a covered wagon from near De- 
corah, Iowa,. Behind our wa- 
Eon we drove six cows, a few 
Sheep and a lone pig. These ani- 
mals walked all the way from 
Decorah to what is now known 
as Tatley Grove. 
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"We had come from Trondh- 
jem to Spring Grove, Minn., 
and later to Decorah. My par- 
ents and I, then 12, and three 
sisters left Trondhjem May 17, 
1866. We made the trip in sail- 
boat and were six weeks and 
four days on the ocean, landing 
at Montreal, Canada. From Ca- 
nada we made the trip mostly 
by boat to Chicago and went by 
rail from there to Prairie du 
Chein, Wis., where we boarded 
a Mississippi River steamboat 
which brought us to Brower- 
ville, Minn. 

"An old neighbor of ours 
from Norway, John Landsem, 
met us at Browerville with his 
long-horned yoke of oxen and 
wagon and took us the 30 miles 
to his home. We rented 20 acres 
of land near Spring Grove and 
remained one year, then going 
to another farm near Decorah. 

"It was a slow and tedious 
journey to Clay County and a 
sad misfortune overtook us. My 
sister, Caroline, was taken sick 
and died at Cold Springs, Міпп., 
and was buried at Sauk Centre. 
With saddened hearts we contin- 
ued our journey from day to 
day to the northwest. 

"Finally we arrived where 
Lake Park is now located. We 
Stayed there overnight in our 
camp and in the morning start- 


ed over what seemed an end- 
less expanse of wild and unex- 
plored prairie. Sometimes it was 
difficult to find a suitable place 
to ford the streams. 

"My father sighted a large 
grove of natural timber. It con- 
sisted of 100 acres of as fine 
oak timber as could be found 
in any man's country. Down a 
little hill near the grove was a 
nice little lake. Here our long 
journey came to an end. 

"All were pleased with the 
timber and the rich and fertile 
land surrounding it, and my fa- 
ther squatted on a claim right 
there. The government surveyed 
it that summer and father filed 
à pre-emption claim in 1872. 

"The first summer we broke 
up 10 acres of land and built a 
small log house, 19 x 25 feet, 
with two rooms. The lumber for 
the floor was sawed by hand 
from logs cut out of timber. The 
house was shingled with birch- 
bark, a light layer of coarse 
hay, and a firm layer of clay. 
Since there were no nails to be 
had, wooden pegs were used in 
making the door. The chimney 
was a hollow basswood log lined 
with clay. 

"We cut enough hay with a 
Scythe to winter the stock the 
first year. We had an abundance 
of milk from our cows and the 


fans Tatley’s farm as it appeared circa 1910. Photo courtesy of Minnesota Historical 
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country was alive with wild 
‚ To make our scanty stock 
of provisions last, we lived chief- 
on milk and mush, sometimes 
cooking up whole wheat and 
milk, which together with our 
wild game meat, made a heal- 
thy meal. 

“A horde of grasshoppers 
arrived shortly after we came. In 
the spring of 1872 they came in 
such large quantities that a 
person who has never seen a real 
grasshopper seige cannot realize 
anything about how many there 
were. 

“In the spring of 1872, my fa- 
ther drove across country to 
where Detroit Lakes is now lo- 
cated and bought seed wheat to 
plant the 10 acres we had broke. 
It looked promising but a sud- 
den invasion of grasshoppers de- 
stroyed it all. We had paid $2 a 
bushel for the wheat, and 50 
cents for each grain sack. Fath- 
er also drove to near Fergus 
Falls and bought a few bushels 
of seed potatoes, but the hop- 
pers also ate them, consuming 
the vines clear down to the 


“We dug through the whole 
patch and obtained a few pota- 
toes the size of plums. These 
We saved and planted them in 


the spring of 1873. Some real 
good potatoes developed. 

“In 1872 we had a combina- 
tion mower and hand rake reap- 
er shipped from Lansboro, Fill- 
more County, to Morris, the 
end of the old St. Paul and Pa- 
cific Railroad. My father drove 
over the prairies and forded the 
streams with a yoke of oxen and 
wagon to get the reaper, the 
round trip to Morris taking be- 
tween two and three weeks. 

“Indians from the White Earth 
country frequently visited our 
timber in the spring while trap- 
ping. It was in 1872 that Indians 
with tomahawks murdered a 
family named Cook, consisting 
of father, mother and child, in 
their homestead cabin 2% miles 
from Audubon. A monument 
was erected on the spot. The 
Indians never molested us. 

“Blackbirds were a bad pest 
and destroyed much grain.There 
also were many prairie fires 
and mosquitoes were thick. 
Sometimes at night the whole 
country would be illuminated by 
prairie fires." 

Olisa Olson became Tatley’s 
bride in 1884. Their children 
are William, Alvin, Edwin and 
Mrs. Hilda Wohldahl, near Haw- 
ley, and Bernard, Minneapolis. 


SS 


Bachman Walked To Hawley 


JOHN BACHMAN 
aa Forum interviewed anoth- 
le the pioneers of the Haw- 
yu area, John Bachman, on 
жыт 12, 1939, who related se- 
ad his early day experi- 


He was Sitting on th 
£ е back 
pA of his modest farm home, 
pu dreaming, probably reflect- 
Chey О! 68 years of life in 
у County, which he found as 


a young man and worked from 
its soil a life abundant enough 
to satisfy himself and his fam- 
ily of nine children. 

Cane in hand, motionless, sat 
John Bachman. His two sons, 
Henry and Carl, who manage 
the farm, sat beside him. There 
were introductions. He smiled. 

Bachman began te relate ex- 
periences which included a near 
defeat in a battle on foot against 


а howling snowstorm 
Pany with four other = el 
who set out on foot toward the 
west and the promise of bonan- 
za farms. 
SAILS FOR AMERICA 
Mu was born in Varm- 
nd, Sweden, April 2, 1852,and 
sailed for the United States with 
two uncles, Ole Anderson and 
Daniel Anderson. They came 
directly to St. Paul in 1871. 
The trains were different 
than the one you ride on now," 
said John. “They had only 
wooden benches and you had 
the ‘greybacks’ - lice to you- 
as passengers, too. 

“1 went out haying on a farm 
for a week," he continued, 
“апа when I got back the oth- 
ers had gone on. There I was, 
all alone in St. Paul, without a 
job and without much money. 
I finally got a job with the 
Northern Pacific railroad and 
went to work on the first road 
from St. Paul to Duluth." 

The youthful pioneer worked 
too hard and became ill. The 
change of climate was a major 
cause, he said. Forced to lay 
off, he stayed around St. Paul, 
recuperated, then went to work 
for the Northern Pacific again, 
on the road from White Bear 
Lake to Stillwater. At that 
time, he was "six feet tall and 
weighed only 121 pounds." Now 
he weighs 213. 

In the spring of 1871 - it was 
March 18, he recalled, because 
they wanted to stay over the 
Scandinavian holiday - the 
group of five young men headed 
west. They took the train to 
St. Cloud and the stagecoach 
to Brainerd, but from there they 
had to walk. 

In the group besides Bach- 
man were John Songren, now 
residing in St. Paul, Andrew 
Headlund, Carl Erickson and 
Daniel Axberg, the latter three 
now deceased. 


HIT SNOWSTORM 
“We put our belongings into 
grain sacks, hoisted them on 
our backs and started ош,” 
Bachman said. "We had gone 
many miles when a snowstorm 
overtook us. We waded through 
snow two feet deep and it was 
bitter cold. My partner gave out 
so I shouldered his sack and two 
of us began to carry him.There 

was no shelter anywhere. 


“Finally some teamsters 
came along and picked из up. 
They made camp, and soon had 
cooked. While we were 
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bered, was 25 to 30 miles eas 
of what was then called on 
tail City, now Perham. The five 
hitch hikers stayed with the 
teamsters until April 1, then 
started out again - bound for 
the Hawley region. 

On the last day of April they 
arrived and the next day staked 
out homesteads. Axberg and 
Erickson chose farmsites south 
of Hawley, Headlund and Son- 
gren were a couple of miles 
north and west, while Bachman 
chose an 80 acre tract a few 
miles east. 

MARRIES IN 1880 

On January 16, 1880, Bach- 
man married Mary Nielson, 
daughter of a neighboring far- 
mer, and they have since resid- 
ed on the old place. 

Their other children are Mrs. 
Minnie Minor, formerly of Haw- 
ley and now of Portland, Ore., 
Ida, an employe 30 years at 
Moody’s store in Fargo; Fritz 
of Washougal, Wash., Mrs. El- 
mer Pearson of Cadillac,Mich., 
Mrs. Forest Cameron of Haw- 
ley, and August of Lake Park. 

Mrs. Bachman is an active 
member of Augustana Lutheran 
Ladies Aid. The church was 
organized in 1871 by about a 
dozen families and one of Mr. 
Bachman’s proudest pet boasts 
is that he drew plans for the 
basement, and he was chair- 
man of the building committee 
when the new Eksjo Church re- 
placed the old frame church. 


EE 
July 4th Storm 


An English woman, who came 
with the Yeovil Colony in 1873, 
describes Hawley’s appearance 
on her arrival in The Forum’s 
“Short Stops on the Oxcart 
Trail:” 


MRS. THOMAS M. BROWN. 

Mrs. Thomas M. Brown, Haw- 
ley, Minn., was born in Heres- 
ford, England, November 26, 
1859, and came to Hawley on 
April 17, 1873. 

“The general appearance of 
Hawley,” she wrote, “at the 
time we arrived is not easily 
forgotten. Hawley at that time 
consisted of a freight depot, а 
chapel and a large tent used 
for a hotel. 

“The railroad car we travel- 
ed in was left for our conven- 
ience one night. We arrived 
about 5 p.m. and retired at 
once to the tent hotel for sup- 

. The following day we went 
to Glyndon, Minn., and there re- 
mained six weeks while our 


farm house, 2% miles south of 
Hawley, was being built. I at- 
tended school at Glyndon dur- 
this period. 

M tamily consisted of fath- 
er and mother, Mr. and Mrs. 
Andrew Glasgow, and brother, 
James Glasgow, now all deceas- 
ed. 

“We were a part of the Eng- 
lish colony arriving here in 1873. 

“The first Fourth of July cel- 
ebration was held at Mather’s 
Lake, southwest of Hawley. 
The celebration was in a form 
of a picnic. We set off with our 


Fourth of July finery and had 
scarcely arrived at the lake 
when a thunderstorm came up, 
accompanied by heavy rain, 
which necessitated our 

ing for home with our fine tog- 
gery quite a bit the worse from 
the rain. Our conveyance con- 
sisted of a lumber wagon and 
a span of horses." 

Mrs. Brown married Thomas 
M. Brown in 1875. Their chil- 
dren were Andrew M. Brown 
of Hawley; Mabel J. Brown of 
Hawley and Mrs. Charles W. 
Willis of Martin, N.D. 


Mr. and Mrs. John A. Backman 


Courtesy of Hulda Backman 


First Night In Hawley Spent 
On Mattress In The Old Chapel 


The excitement of arriving on 
a new frontier, of seeing its 
buildings raised and a new 
town created, and some of the 
privations suffered by the 

, are vividly told by 


some time ahead of us that 
summer. After filing on his 
claim 1% miles north of Haw- 
ley in Cromwell Township, he 
decided this was where he was 
Eoing to make his fortune and 
So sent for the family. 

We spent our first night in 
the “old chapel" on some mat- 
tresses from a pile in the cor- 
ner. I cannot remember where 
we ate. I wonder now where the 
newcomers got their first meals 
in Hawley. My impression is 
that the railroad furnished the 
mattresses for the use of stran- 
gers. 

Our first home was a large 
tent that stood on the corner, 
later occupied by the Pryor and 
Costain store, and we lived 
there till my father built a one 


room shack just east of it. 

This shack was large enough 
for a bed and trundle bed be- 
hind a curtain, a cook stove, 
and a table made of boards 
placed on carpenter’s horses. 
Much of our household goods 
was leftin the depot till we mov- 
ed into a larger place. 

My mother gave meals to the 
men working on the depot and 
I presume they slept in the de- 
pot. She bought vegetables 
from a man called, “Old Pete," 
who had come the year before 
and lived in a “shoddy” south 
of town. She bought butter from 
Mr. Tatley who lived some 
miles north of the village. 

After the work on the depot 
was finished, my father was 
busy building for the settlers 
and one day, while at Mr. Bra- 
cher’s, they complained of the 
gophers. Father told them he 
would bring them a cat. So next 
morning before I was up, he 
walked off with my precious cat. 

Of course, I was heartbroken 
and my mother promised to get 
me another. She wrote to a 
friend in Brainerd who sent an- 
other cat and kitten and a 
large mongrel black and white 
dog named Flo. For some years 
the demand for pups and kit- 
tens was so great that we had 
no trouble in disposing of all 
of them. 

There was plenty of money 
in circulation as the English 
colony brought in a good deal 
and my father had all the car- 
penter work he could do. That 
first fall he sent away for quite 
a large bill of clothing includ- 
ing a buffalo coat for himself 
which cost $20. It was his only 
overcoat for many years. 

Of course, I cannot recall all 
the buildings in the village at 
that time, but the George 
Chant house still stands on its 
original site. Next to it he had 
a store and postoffice. He was 
appointed postmaster before 
leaving England, which used to 
make my father snort. This 
building was replaced by a lar- 
ger store by his son-in-law,Wal- 
ter Shave, and that burned 
years ago. 

Captain James Chant, son of 
George, built a house later 
known as the John Pryor and 
then the Gunderson house. East 
of that was one built by Mr. 
Maskell, another member of 
the colony. Later the Costains 
lived there. 

Two houses built by mem- 
bers of the colony were on oppo- 
site corners of main street. One 
was moved several years ago 
by Will Turkington to the south- 
town. John Ford, 
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and I think, George 
(both members of the 
built houses south of the 
that later burned. I think 
Pryor store was built that 

Across the street from 
or’s store was a house owned 
by a young man, unmarried, 
by the name of Tassell. This 
house later became a part of 
the O’Donnell hotel. Mr. Tas- 
sell left town very soon, and I 
have heard that he became an 
Episcopal minister. 

We occupied the Hintz house 
in the winter of 1873-74. I think 
the station agent, Charles Nich- 
ols, and his younger brother 
Lee, lived in the depot. : 

There were several unmar- 
ried men in the colony, and I 
have no idea where they lived 
the first year. 

Besides the colony and the 
Scandinavians, who all chose 
land farther from the village, 
I think I recall the following 
families - Pryor, Plummer, 
Russell, Colburn, Wouters, Van 
Vlissengen and Woodward. 

It was a hard winter on most 
people in 1873-74, especially the 
English, who were not accus- 
tomed to such cold weather. 
The women, too, had no idea 
of baking and washing - at 
least some of them. They were 
accustomed to open fires and 
nearly froze with the stove 
fronts open. But they were good 
Sports and soon caught on to 
the new ways. 


In the spring of 1874, we 
moved onto the claim. The 
Fords and Turners and Herbert 
Glaisyer were our near neigh- 
bors. Mr. Glaisyer was ‘“‘batch- 
ing it" and as my mother did 
his baking, we saw a good deal 
of him. 

We had a cow, a yoke of oxen 
and hens - at least one I recall, 
because they used to tease my 
father by telling how he shot 
at what he thought was a prair- 
ie chicken and the old hen and 
chicks fluttered off. He was no 
marksman and no farmer. He 
had never lived or worked on 
a farm. 

My mother, on the contrary, 
was a farmer's daughter and 
knew how to milk, drive oxen, 
make garden and do all kinds 
of housework. 

They had a school the sum- 
mer of 1874 in the “old chapel" 
taught by Jane Colburn, who 
later became my stepmother. 
I went a few days but I had to 
go along over almost trackless 
prairie, and my mother thought 
it not worthwhile. In later 
years, I have heard my step- 
mother tell how poorly equipped 


wild game that 
must have shot 
. Many wild fowl 
and I recall eating 
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Gertrude Burrill Sholley 
Photo courtesy of Mrs. R. H. Burrill. 


People told of seeing in the 
spring what they called “sand 
hill cranes” - long legged birds 
that danced a sort of square 
dance, and then went on farther 
north. Could they be the whoop- 
ing cranes we hear of that are 
so nearly extinct? 

Our water came from a shal- 
low hole dug on the edge of a 
slough and we strained it 
through cloth to get the “wrig- 
glers” out. It was soft and that 
was more than could be said 
for the soft well my father lat- 
er dug. 

There was a 4th of July cele- 
bration that summer at Silver 
Lake, and we went via the ox 
team. It was a long, hot ride in 
a lumber wagon. The oxen 
would stop every once in 
awhile and eat in spite of all 
my father could do. When they 
saw the lake, being hot and 
thirsty, they made a dash for 
it and I was scared, fearing 
they would upset us or that we 
would get stuck in the mud. 

But nothing happened and 
they were docile after their 
drink. I recall nothing else 
about it excepting the interest 
the women showed in the two 
new brides, Mrs. John Pryor 
and Mrs. Charles Nichols. 

À prairie fire that summer 
scared us all, but fortunately, 
it hit the plowed land first,and 
as my mother had saved her 
wash water, she used it to put 
out the last of it. My father 
saw it from the village and 


came as fast as he could, fear- 
ing to find us burned out. 

Our special friends were the 
Russells who had also come 
from New Hampshire. They 
lived north of the track and 
just west of Adna Colburn’s 
first farm. 

I recall the buffalo bones and 
skulls on the prairie; the grass 
everywhere; the many sloughs; 
the immensity of the sky and 
the homesickness of my mother. 
She so longed for the sight of 
Mt. Monadnock, the big white 
houses and the trees, to say 
nothing of her mother, brothers 
and friends. She died in the fall 
of 1874, and we took her. home 
to be buried in the family lot. 

We spent the winter of 1874- 
15 in New Hampshire, but in 
the spring, we came back to 
make the claim. 


Dutch Boy Finds 
New Country 


PETER WOUTERS 


Pete Wouters was one of 
Hawley's first settlers. He ar- 
rived here in 1873 about the 
time of the Yeovil colonists, 
but he came from Holland rath- 
er than England. Moorhead Dai- 
ly News carried this story of 
Wouters in March 1941 after an 
interview at his home (corner 
of Joseph and Fifth Street). 


Peter Wouters has seen many 
seasons come and go since he 
left his native Holland when 10 
years old to come with his fath- 
er and mother to Clay County. 

It was in 1873 that the blue- 
eyed Dutch boy first looked at 
the rolling prairie of the Red 
River Valley, and the lad gazed 
in wonder at the wide open land 
so different from the closely 
confined country he and his par- 
ents had left behind them in the 
old world. 

The Wouters family lived in 
Glyndon that first fall of 1873, 
quartered in the immigrant re- 
ception house with other new- 
comers, mostly those of the 
English colony who had arrived 
at the same time. 

School that winter wasn't 
very profitable for Wouters,for 
he could speak only Dutch, and 
he dropped out before the fam- 
ily moved to Hawley in the 
spring. 5 

Hawley at that time consisted 
of a store, a post office, a 
freight depot and a few small 
houses, bounded by the endless 
prairie. Near what is now the 
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, Indians 
and mosquitoes,” Wouters says 
of his im “An Indian 


horse, by cart, foot, 
decked in full regalia and al- 
ways accompanied by yelpi 
dogs. We were always afraid 
of what they might do." 

It had only been in 1871 when 
the Northern Pacific had ex- 
tended its rails as far as Fargo, 
so the immigrants were in com- 
paratively unsettled country. 
Oxen did the farm work, and 
oxen were the means of trans- 
portation since no horses were 
available. 

There were no roads, only 
paths, and the only bridge was 
a shaky affair over the Buffalo 
River between Glyndon and 
Hawley. 

It wasn’t until they obtained 
horses several years later that 
the Wouters attempted a trip to 
the straggling communities of 
Moorhead and Fargo. That un- 
dertaking took a good day’s tra- 
vel. 

Wouters farmed after his fa- 
ther died and continued until 
1919 when he retired and moved 
into the pleasant frame house 
in the village. 

He married the daughter of 
Jacob Dinsmore in 1892. Dins- 
more came to Glyndon in 1879 


Ё 


when the future Mrs. Wouters 
was only a year and a half old. 
Dinsmore served as Clay Coun- 
ty Commissioner 16 years, help- 
ed build the Northern Pacific 
through the northwest on the 
bridge and construction crew, 

and built many Glyndon and 
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Mr. and Mrs. Pete Wouters at their home 


on 5th and Joseph Streets in Hawley. 
Courtesy of Mrs. Viola S. Mallory 


neighboring buildings. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wouters have 
four boys and a girl, all grown 
up, married and with families. 

Wouters admits his memories 
of Holland are submerged be- 
yond those of Hawley in its in- 
fancy. But throughout their 
home are reminders of the 
Dutch homeland - windmill 
here, a picture of dikes and 
the rolling green of the grass, 
the neat Dutch homes surround- 
ed by flowers. 


SS шшш | 
Perkins Settled In Cromwell 


The Country Press published 
this story of J. G. Perkins on 
November 21, 1935, shortly af- 
ter his 84th birthday: 


J. G. PERKINS 

J. G. Perkins, residing near 
Hawley, celebrated his 84th 
birthday on November 9. Per- 
kins is one of the few remain- 
ing real old pioneer residents 
of Clay County. 

He came here with his par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. William Per- 
kins in 1873 from England, who 
were members of an English 
colony who located at a place 
on {һе prairie, which this col- 
ony named Yeovil. 

They all lived in tents at that 
time because there were no 
houses in Yeovil. Later the 
name, Yeovil was substituted 


by that of Hawley, which has 
grown into a prosperous village. 

The English colony came 
there in the spring of the year- 
one of those oldentime wet 
springs. They had the whole 
country in that part of Clay 
County to themselves and a 
farm for each of them could 
be had for the asking. 

Only a few of them remained, 
however, and nearly all of them 
took passage back to their old 
homes in England, never more 
to return. The first sight of 
the bleak and desolate country 
made them exceedingly home- 
sick and they never got over it 
as long as they were here.Per- 
kins still owns a farm in Crom- 
well Township and has been a 
resident in that part of the 
county for 64 years. 


The Ed Weaver farm home near Muskoda. 


Courtesy of Leroy Weaver 
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Yeovil Colonist, Ed Weaver 
Settled Land Near Muskoda 


EDWARD WEAVER 

Clay Sunday Press told the 
storyof another member of the 
Yeovil Colony in an article pub- 
lished June 7, 1947: 

Edward Weaver came to 
Clay County in 1873, and suffer- 
ed many hardships in the early 
days. He was born in Hereford- 
shire, England, on June 29,1844 
and was the son of Peter and 
Sarah (Field) Weaver. He was 
married in his native land to 
Eliabeth Weaver on April 21, 
1873 in the Episcopal church. 

They joined the Yeovil Col- 
ony and came to America on 
the second ship which was char- 
tered to carry the colonists,and 
arrived in Glyndon, May 11, 
1873 with $50 in cash. 

He had a chest of carpenter 
tools but found no work at car- 
pentering, and remained about 
three days in the Reception 
House in Glyndon, which was 
erected by the railroad com- 
pany for the accommodations 
of immigrants. 

During the first summer, he 
homesteaded pre-empted land 


a job he held for 10 summers. 

They had many trying times, 
but never came to actual want, 
and though the winters were se- 
vere, their home in the little 
log cabin was snug and warm. 
He and his young wife kept 
cheerful and waited for a more 
prosperous season. 

Oxen were the only means of 
transportation. Indians often 
came to their door asking for 


bread and milk and other things 
to eat. Grasshoppers were many 
and prairie fires were frequent 
in those days, retarding the 
growth of vegetation. But 
those obstacles were finally ov- 
ercome and farms became fruit- 
ful. 

Mrs. Weaver died April 22, 
1928, and Mr. Weaver on Aug- 
ust 10 the same year. There 
were nine children - two hav- 
ing died in infancy, one daugh- 
ter, Eliza McGregor, died in 
1929. Seven now living are Nel- 
lie of Muskoda, (Annie); Mrs. 
Robertson of Fargo; George of 
Muskoda; Thomas of Hawley; 
Mrs. Jane Hockley of Regina, 
Sask.; and Frank of Hawley. 


Wolf Pack Chases 
Boys With Oxen 


Pioneers faced many dangers 
on the frontier. Among the per- 
ils were packs of timber wolves. 
One of Hawley's early settlers, 
I. C. I. Evans, tells of one meet- 
ing with wolves in 1875. His story 
was published in the August 
7, 1947, Herald: 


EARLY CLAY SETTLERS 

WERE CHASED BY 

TIMBER WOLVES 

By Illtyd C. I. Evans 
When the English settlers 
reached Clay County in the 
spring of 1873, wild animals 
were numerous, black and 
brown bear, a few grizzlies, 
deer, wolves, fox, otter, beaver, 
mink, muskrats, badgers and 
raccoons. Game of all kinds was 


plentiful. Buffalo had roamed 
the place just a year or two pre- 
vious, and when we reached 
that section of the state, numer- 
ous bleeching buffalo bones 
lay on the prairie, so plentiful 
were they that one fall we 
gathered three carloads of the 
bones which we shipped to St. 
Paul for the manufacture of fer- 
tilizer, and it took a lot of bones 
to make a carload. 

The Indians told us that a 
large herd of buffalo had been 
caught in a prairie fire and 
burned to death. Elk were still 
there, but scarce. However, the 
woods were full of shed elk 
horns and I gathered enough of 
them to make an elkhorn fence 
around our garden, and this took 
a goodly number. Our neigh- 
bors were scattered and the set- 
tlements were many miles 
apart. The roads were just old 
wagon trails: in fact, the main 
traffic on the roads were the 
covered wagons heading west. 

In the fall of 1875 my brother 
and I journeyed to town for a 
supply of groceries, and at the 
same time took a steer to be 
slaughtered and dressed, as we 
had had no experience in 
slaughtering. The nearest slau- 
ghterhouse was at Glyndon, a 
small town about seven miles 
away. 

There had been a number of 
storms, the snow on the ground 
averaging from one to two feet, 
and here and there were huge 
drifts. The steer was tied to the 
rear end of the sleigh. We had 
on buffalo coats, heavy mittens 
and overshoes, then started on 
our journey. 

All went well on the outward 
trip. The roads were quite hea- 
vy, having been little used since 
the last storm, and there were 
numerous drifts. These were 
packed so hard the oxen and 
sleigh sank but little, so we 
reached Glyndon about 10 
o'clock in the morning, it hav- 
ing taken us nearly three hours 
to make the seven mile trip. 

A number of farmers were 
ahead of us, and by the time 
our steer was slaughtered, dres- 
sed and stowed in the sleigh, it 
was nearly sundown. We hustl- 
ed as fast as possible and had 
gotten a mile on our homeward 
journey when it began to get 
real dark. 

There was no moon that night, 
but the stars shown bright and 
the glistening snow made the 
night fairly light and objects 
could be seen quite distinctly 
from 15 to 25 yards away. Mov- 
ing or large objects could be 
readily seen much further off. 

Suddenly we heard a wolf 
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howling. He was answered in. a 
few minutes by another, The 
wolves had scented the fresh 
meat. We tried to speed up the 
oxen, but those who have driven 
them know they are naturally 
slow travelers, and the snow 
did not permit a speed of more 
than two or three miles an 
hour, at most, and we had fully 
six miles to go. 

For awhile all was compara- 
tively quiet. Owls were hooting 
here and there and occasional- 
ly the sharp yelp of a fox could 
be heard. About five minutes lat- 
er another wolf howled, this 
time much nearer than before, 
An answering call sounded from 
just back of the sleigh. Again 
and again came the howl of 
wolves, each being more and 
more distinct as they gathered 
nearer. 

We knew there was trouble 
ahead. We had no gun to pro- 
tect ourselves with. We had in- 
tended to take one and had it 
all ready, but in the hurry of 
leaving, forgot it. However, it 
was too late to worry about it 
now. 

The oxen were fastened to the 
sleigh by chain traces, which we 
used mostly for hauling logs out 
of the woods, and the jangling 
chains made a constant rattle. 
The only weapon we had was a 
long blacksnake whip, which 
had a reach of from eight to 10 
feet. It was of little use to keep 
hungry wolves at bay, we knew 
that. 

Timber wolves are large 
grey animals, about the size 
of a shepherd dog. When alone 
they are not much to be feared, 
but when there are a number of 
them or when hunting in packs, 
as is more common, they seem 
to give each other courage. 

The oxen did not need much 
prodding for they too sensed the 
danger. We kept as close watch 
as possible and finally saw a 
wolf about 30 yards away. He 
was slinking along, apparently 
not daring to come too close. 
In a moment or so he gave a 
fierce howl, which immediately 
brought forth several nearby re- 
sponses. Nearer and nearer 
they came and louder and more 
frequent were the howls. 

The oxen now began to show 
signs of extreme nervousness, 
as cattle will do when beset by 
dogs. Minutes seemed hours as 
we plodded along, fully realiz- 
ing the danger and also our ap- 
parent helplessness. Closer and 
closer came the wolves until a 
number of them were on each 
side of us, coming within nine 
or 10 yards of the sleigh. They 
made several attempts to jump 


oxen, but а sharp crack 
blacksnake made them 


apparent damage. 
Finally, two wolves leaped 
side onto the sleigh, af- 
meat. This Nas 
enough for the blacksnake 
in its real work, and a 
slash from its tip scat- 
them. Others, however, 
undaunted and time and 
рей at the oxen as well 
е sleigh, all the time 
a terrifying howl. 
of the chain traces 
help in the protection 
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Claus Jahr Walked 
His Cow Home 


When a farmer wants to trans- 
port cattle today, he uses his own 
truck or calls a professional cat- 
tle trucker, and the job is done 
quickly. In 1875, the work was 
not quite so simple, and a faulty 
compass made it worse. Claus 
Jahr described the event in The 
Forum on January 19, 1933: 

CLAUS JAHR 

Claus Jahr, Route 1, Hitter- 
dal, Minn., was born in Oier, 
Gudbrandsdalen, Norway on 
July 22, 1848. He came to Bec- 
ker County, Minnesota, in 1871, 
and to Clay County in May 1875. 
His occupation is farming. 

He is fond of relating the 
story of his cow and how he 
was forced to use a compass to 
find his way on the prairie. 
Here it is: 

“When I came out west from 
Freeborn County, I left a cow 
there that another man was go- 
ing to bring to me on his way 
into North Dakota. He had plan- 
ned to take it with him when 
he went by, but he took another 
Toute on his way up. So he sent 
me a letter from Hillsboro, 
ND., and a map to direct me on 
my trip there to get my cow. 

I borrowed a compass from 
Andrew Herseth and started for 
boro afoot to get my cow. 
1 Walked across country with 
Шу map and compass. There 
К по landmarks whatever, 
I kept on until I struck the 
msn ш met а man 
» WhO spoke to me, but I 
чы ШУУ ma. I could not 
] into i 
drank SIEGE e river and 
After rl a I was 
miles, so I 
walked down the river until I 


of the oxen, and the constant 
swish of the blacksnake did its j 
full duty. 

The oxen were now gallopi 
but the number of ne p 
steadily increasing as time went 
by, and if one was hurt by the 
slashing of the whip another 
seemed right at hand to take 
his place. 

We kept up the fight, maki 
good use of the [meteo 
our lungs, and finally, to our 


great relief, we saw our home hundred feet away on the road 


looming in the distance and it we had just used, 
а not long before we got tinetly where each batt mel 
ere. 


The Claus Jahr family of rural Hitterdal 
Courtesy of Mrs. Henry Melbye 
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found my man and my cow. 
The return trip, walking with 
the cow, was made in two days. 
“I helped lay the Great North- 
ern railway tracks from Glyndon 
to Crookston, and the Northern 
Pacific tracks from Winnipeg 
Junction to Crookston in 1886. 
“I helped lay the last ties at 
Muskoda, near Hawley, on the 
Northern Pacific in 1871, finish- 
ing the NP to Moorhead. The 
day this was done, there was a 
report that the Indians had 
"broke loose" aud when I got 
home I found no one in the 
house. But luckily, the family 
was at a neighbor's, and the In- 
dian scare had died down." 
Jahr was married in Septem- 
ber, 1870, to Ragnild Olsdatter 
Illehaugen. They are the parents 
of 12 children: Adolph of Pasa- 
dena, Calif.; Oscar, Olaf and 
Mrs. Joe Alland of Hitterdal; 
Mrs. Carl Sherva of Fargo, Mrs. 
John Smith and Tina of Minne- 
apolis; Oline (deceased) Ed- 
ward, Jens, Selma and Marie. 


Hagen Helped Build 
First Creamery 


One of Hawley's first carpen- 
ters helped construct a building 
which is still doing business. 
Ole O. Hagen's story was pub- 
lished in The Forum's series, 
*Short Stops on the Oxcart 
Trail:" 

OLE О. HAGEN 

Ole O. Hagen of Hawley, 
Minn., was born in Hallingdal, 
Norway, March 8, 1861, and 
came to Clay County in the 
spring of 1879. He is a carpen- 
ter by trade. 

“J left Hallingdal, Norway, 
with my mother in the spring of 
1861 and came to Lansing, Iowa 
in July the same year. In 1878 I 
left Lansing with friends for 
Kansas. We traveled in two co- 
vered wagons. As a member of 
a party of six, we left in two 
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morning all that had not been 
eaten by other animals, and 
thus protect our dogs. 


We never knew how many 
wolves were in the pack. There 
seemed to be a large number. 
Next morning we found six 
had been poisoned. The county 
commissioners at that time paid 
a bounty of $5 for every wolf kil- 
led, and in addition we got 
$150 for each pelt, this giving 
us a net of $39. But for all that, 
it was hard-earned money and 
I would not want to again ex- 
perience such a night. 


covered wagons for Hawley in 
the spring of 1879. I have resid- 
ed in Hawley ever since. 

“Му occupation has been car- 
penter work principally, and 
operating threshing rigs in the 
fall. I have done threshing for 
38 years, sometimes with my 
own rigs and sometimes for oth- 
ers. I often had two rigs going. 

I have threshed millions of 
bushels of grain for Clay Coun- 
ty farmers. 

“Ole Knutson, Thomas Brown, 
N. Rushfeldt and myself built 
the first creamery in Hawley 
for G. G. Veum, Andrew John- 
son and P. Anton Berg in 1890. 

Knutson, Brown and Rush- 
feldt are dead so there is only 
“the Halling” left of the four. 

“1 also did carpenter work 
and finished the first bank build- 
ing in Hawley in 1892. This build- 
ing is still standing. It was mov- 
ed to a new location when the 
bank erected a brick building 
10 years later." 

Thrice married, Hagen's last 
wife was Mary Abbott. His chil- 
dren are Oscar Hagen, Alfred 
Hagen, Mrs. Bertha Anderson, 
another daughter, Laura, is de- 
ceased. 

Editor's note - The bank build- 
ing which Hagen built is now 
the Riverside Inn on Highway 
10. 


Lost in Hawley, 
Ulen's First Store 


Hawley was “just a few build- 
ings on the prairie" in the 1880's 
but it was big enough for one 
small boy to get lost, according 
to this Forum interview in 
“Short Stops on the Oxcart 
Trail." 

INGVALD K. OLSON 

Ingvald K. Olson of Fargo 


was born in Peterson, Minn. 
August 26, 1877, and came to 
Clay County in the fall of 1881, 
making his residence on a 
homestead three miles west of 
Ulen. His occupation is sheet 
metal worker. 

“Hawley was our nearest rail- 
road town at that time. There 
were just a few buildings on the 
prairie. The only trees in sight 
were those along the Buffalo 
River. On my first trip to Haw- 
ley I wandered off by myself 
and got lost. It took a half day's 
hunt to find me walking the 
railroad track along the river. 


“I remember the first store 
in Ulen. It was upstairs in a 
granary operated by Ole One- 
land. For some time, we had to 
climb up a ladder on the out- 
side of the building in order to 
get into his store. 

“Му first occupation was 
herding cattle and chasing 


wild geese. I can remember we 
had a piece of land broken up 
and put into wheat and after we 
had cut and shocked it, the 
geese would come up from the 
lake a half mile away to eat 
the wheat. 

“They were so thick they co- 
vered the piece of land. My job 
was to run and chase them out. 
It had to be done time and 
time again until late in the fall 
when the hunters came and 
relieved me of my job. 

“The Indians were plentiful 
but they were good friends. 

“My father died December 
23, 1886. His name was Knute 
Ulen. We took the name Olson 
in place of Ulen. The village of 
Ulen was named after my un- 
cle, Ole Ulen. My mother died 
March 23, 1925." 

Minnie B. Stenerud of Baldwin 
Wis., became Olson's bride on 
January 12, 1909. They have no 
children. 


Wild Game Was Biggest Food Supply 
For Yeovil Colonists in 1870's 


T. B. C. Evans, a Hawley businessman who came to Hawley 
Township in 1873 with the Yeovil Colony, recalled many of his boyhood 
experiences on the Evans homestead at Muskoda, which were 
published in the Hawley-Hitterdal Standard in 1931 


The earliest religious service that I remember of was held in the 
dining room of the section house in Muskoda. A Mr. Harrison, a section 
hand and a former school teacher in England had the service. We also 
had our first school in the same room іп the fall and winter of '73 and 
"74 with Mr. Harrison as teacher, who in the morning walked the RR 
track and in the afternoon conducted our school. There were but 
few or no books so Mr. Harrison fastened several snow fence boards 
together and painted it black and with a piece of lime he wrote the 
lessons on the board and each one took their turn with Mr. Harrison to 
get their lessons. 

I well remember the day when someone sent us slates and pencils 
and pencil chalk for the blackboard. The Railroad allowed Mr. 
Harrison to take snow fence boards enough to make some rough desks 
and low benches for us children, and well I remember the lunch that 
Mrs. J. T. Jenkinson, the wife of the section foreman, served us each 
afternoon. 

Later on Father Kribs, who lived in Parke Township, conducted 
services at Muskoda and very soon after Father Gurley, an 

lian minister, conducted services for several years calling at 

set! ents from Brainerd to Fargo. I think it was in the summer of 

1874 that the church at Muskoda that stood on the hill was built and it 

was also used as a school. Rev. D. M. Smith conducted services there 
for many years. 

Tn the early seventies there were practically no towns to visit but 
there were the bors, perhaps several miles away, that we visited 
with on Sunday. All of the family went along in the wagon drawn by 
oxen and the stronger members of the family on foot. The women 
folks, of course, must go with the family to help in a small way that 
feeling of loneliness that must have been felt very keenly by those 
wonderful mothers. In our family there were nine children and rough 
board table was large enough to seat fourteen or fifteen diners and 
often have I seen mother set the table the third time with all the 
benches full of hungry, happy children at a Sunday dinner. 

With the exception of the grasshopper years of ’75, '76 and 77, there 
always seemed to be plenty of food such as was common those early 
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days. Inever heard of angel food, sunshine or chocolate cakes. We had 
currant cake or Carroway seed cake, wild fruit sauce or pies. 

For the years '73 to '80 we seldom had any meals but wild game - 
rabbit pies and stews, roast coon or hare, geese, cranes, ducks and 
chickens and a plentiful supply of fish. The hardest times we had and 
where our mothers shed many a tear was the grass hopper years of 
75, '76 and 77. In those years-the pests arrived in great swarms in 
June and July when the very air was filled with them. They ate every 
green leaf to be found, grain,gardens, grass, and even the leaves of the 
trees. 

The few scattered half filled heads of grain gleaned from the little 
fields were threshed out with а flail and ground in the coffee mill and I 
think it was in '76 that we had so little of this rough ground wheat 
that it was used only for thickening the game stew and now and then 
we were allowed boiled wheat and syrup for breakfast. We hear on 
every side today the cry of hard times but dear reader we know that 
everybody has plenty of good food to eat, such clothes as we hardly 
dared dream of having in those good old days of 60 years ago. When 
our mothers were satisfied with a new calico dress and sunbonnet for 
church wear and visiting; when the men did not refuse to go to church 
because their overalls were patched and their straw hat minus a brim, 
and clothes made of flour sacks or scraps left of mother's or dad's cast 
offs. 

When times got better and through saving we got a few cows, hogs 
and chickens and sold cows at $15.00 each, hogs at $2.25 per 100 pounds, 
oats 9c, wheat 33c and flax 56c per bushel, eggs three dozen for 25c, 
and once in a while we could sell a few sacks of potatoes for 25c per 
bushel, buy good land for $6.00 per acre, which was the price in the 
early eighties. Those settlers of the seventies thought times were 
getting better for we at least had plenty to eat and a new pair of 
overalls on the Fourth of July which in those days was made much 
more of than today. Hospitality and friendly spirit was in the air, we 
had no foes, all were close friends. 

An Indian, his squaw, and little papoose came to our door during an 
early November snow storm. Their ponies were stalled in a snow drift 
a few miles away. We helped dig out their wagon and brought it to the 
farm. Mother would not let them go until the storm was over and it 
lasted for two days. The ponies and wagon were left till spring and our 
friends walked to their home at White Earth - such was pioneer 
hospitality. Kagwagishig found a friend in mother and never failed to 
call on her and express her gratitude with gifts and expressions of 
good will. 

We today think of wild game as a means of sport and laws are made 
and sometimes obeyed to protect them for their natural beauty. But in 
those early days they were trapped, speared and shot as a means of 
support. 

Along the Buffalo River and other rapid running streams there were 
many beaver that had built their dams every few miles apart. It took 
several years after arriving until we found out how to trap them 
successfully. The same is true of the otter, whose fur was much sought 
after but otter slides were plentiful and the man or boy was quite a 
hero who captured one. 

Wolf, fox, badger, skunk, coon and muskrat were the furs mostly 
caught by the early settlers, and these were caught by the hundreds. 
Prices were low of course - wolf, fox, coon and mink from 50 to 75 cents 
each, skunk and badger 30 to 50 cents and muskrats 5 to 15 cents each 
and beaver and otter around $3.00. 

There were some bear, lynx, elk and deer and a few of them were 
killed. I remember at one time in the early fall some one ran into the 
house at the old farm and said a big dog was coming to the house. 
Mother looked and said it was a bear. She was alone with five or six of 
us smaller children. The doors were quickly locked and tables, chairs 
and benches piles against them. We were told to keep very quiet so 
that the bear would not know we were there. We peeked through the 
window and saw him go all around the house apparently looking for 
something to eat and we thought he was trying to find us. Many a silent 
tear fell from the eyes of those frightened children. But Mr. Bear 
found the garden that he was looking for and after eating a good meal 
x carrots trotted off to the river for a drink and did not bother us 
again. 

Another scare that mother and we small children had when we were 
alone was in the month of June. The old Indian trail led close to our log 
house in which we were living and about at noon we saw a string of 
Indians coming along the trail towards the house. With a scream we 
got into the house and tried to lock the door. By this time they had 
come to a stop right at the door and the leader, dressed in his war 


and painted face and body, jumped from his pony and came to 


bonnet pushed it open and walked in. Of course, mother expected 
chil 


door, rted to cry and hide. The Indian made some 
trouble and wech таат (ыга and looked around. He saw 
signs that mo rd, opened the door and found a a loaf of 
a meat. These he put in a sort of bead sack at his 
treadand some cooked m more signs went out, got on his horse and 
side and af followed by the rest. There were several hundred men all 
trotted away a then came as many squaws and children with more 
aene tents, poles and blankets. 
M Ji children were carried in a sort of hammock stretched 

Те raed poles and the front end of poles were strapped on each 

the pony and the other end dragging on the ground. It must 
ac м rough riding for the little tots. The small children 
Lose Bere carried strapped to a board and this in turn strapped 
E back of the child's mother. 
Е eling Indian file as they were, by the time the last of the string 
es the house we had gotten over our scare and watched them 
the window and while they paid but little attention to us some 
ofthelarger children would look our way and point their fingers at из. 
be sure this was sign enough for us to drop out of sight. 
ше think of it today we wonder how the early settlers were 
Шо the work that they accomplished - both man and beast. The 
freaking of the prairie sod was hard work especially when it was dry. 
The breaking was done in the last days of May and the month of June. 

Tn hot weather when oxen were used we started work at 4 a.m. and 
laid off from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. and then worked till dark. We started 
working our farm with one team of oxen and the old cow Duchess was 
used to help out at breaking the sod. She was large grade Short Horn, 
and when requested to do so, did the work of an ox. 

Later on we had two teams of oxen and a team of horses. The ox 
team and one horse were used to pull a 14 inch breaking plow. And that 
was not all the extra work to be done. The sod, the spring after 
breaking, had to be cut up and well dragged. The drag or harrow used 
today would be of little use. A heavy small drag was used after discing 
or cutting up with a knife drag. 


Our drills were half the width used today and were of the broadcast 
type. In the early '70's much of the grain was planted broadcast by 
hand and it would surprise many farmers today how even many good 
hand sowers would plant their grain. Cleaning mills were almost 
unknown and in the winter we used to sit around the kitchen table and 
pick the seed wheat over by hand. The cockle weed got its start early 
and had to be picked out. 

Those farmers who had a wooded farm near were never out of work. 
It was herculean work to cut off the heavy growth of hard wood, pile up 
the brush and branches, burn them, grub out the roots and break with 
three or four teams of oxen. And while the timber farmer was busy 
with the roots and rocks the prairie farmer was planting his trees 
around his farmstead. When you take a drive into the country and 
notice a fine grove of trees just make up your mind that that farm was 
settled on or homesteaded by some early settler. 

Wire fencing was for future farmers. Wooden rails were split from 
butts of trees, posts split and mortised to save nails and the prairie 
farmer started for the timber perhaps ten to fifteen miles away with 
theox team through deep snows to get his fire wood and logs to builda 
house, shed or barn. In fact, the early settlers and their working stock 
Were always on the go. Not only the men folks had to work but the 
housewife had her hands and feet on the move continually, helping 
with the chores and making the most of the family clothing,spinning 
wool and knitting, making her husband pants and shirts even if he 

ht his coat and vest, all of the children's clothing and her own. 
Andif the neighbor was sick his chores must be done and mother must 
attend to the wants as best she could of the neighbor’s wife. And a very 
G0od substitute for a doctor was this neighbor with her good old home 
remedies, The housewife in those early days did not ask John to bring 

€ from town a half dozen loaves of bakers bread when she had 
pos to do. There were no bakers here in those early days but 
insti y mother of the home, and without all that science through its 

т tutes of research has done in modern times. 

Кыкты that no finer cooked foods, no more tasty or better cured 
, по finer tasting apple pies even if they were made with dried 


‘Doles, are made today than were made by those good old mothers of 
Years ago, 


naaa tave lived long enough to have sixty or more candles on our 


егу much in our thoughts of the past - the younger 


generation in the thoughts of the future, 
‹ ber, years ago, seeing the older men lay on one side a 


1 trying to find a young ash,oakor Elm tree wil 

t the right bend in it to make a 2l nel These sleds were ec 
about four feet wide and ten to twelve feet long. Some made a sort of 
bob sled out of plank but they were used only for light use. The heavy 
wood sleigh was made without a piece of iron or nail or bolt about it. 
They of course were heavy, some very rough and crude and others 
quite well made and neat looking. 

I have been to many homes of one room where the husband worked 
evenings at some work of this kind while we children held the candle or 
tried to hold the piece of wood being shaped into a handle or turning 
the grindstone while the tools were being sharpened. Some farmers 
were not woodsmen and some neighbor would volunteer to do the work 
for him. It was quite an event in the family life when someone was 
coming to help and may be several neighbors at the same time. 
Something a little extra was provided for the table and if they were 
going to stay overnight five of us children in a bed - three at the top and 
two at the bottom - a little pinching of toes and maybe a second 
command to go to sleep, but what a peaceful sleep when it did come. 
Men folks would lay aside their work; mother gets busy and cleans up 
the chips and shavings, not a scowl on her face for the extra work 
caused her, with just the remark: “These will be good to start the fire 
in the morning.” Sleep would finally overtake us while listening to the 
old folks talking and laughing at stories told by the light of a candle. 


i Е Hawley shows Severt 
hist party about 1908 at the Anton Hagen farm south of H 1 
TM in pal Jens Johnson at extreme left, Ray Treese with straw hat, Costain 


i il ; others not identified. 
Johnson standing and Halvor Dolva with beard; others онен EE 


Hawley Was A Wild Place, Back 
In Those Days, Says Jens Johnson 


Mr. Johnson, a resident of 
Hawley, arrived July 8, 1881, 
and has resided in Clay County 
ever since. He was born in Aaf- 
jorden, Norway, August 1, 1869. 


These sage comments about 
social life in early Hawley were 
published January 1932 in the 
column, "Introducing Old Tim- 
ers." 
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He is village recorder at Haw- 
ley and also is a member of the 
Masonic Order, Odd Fellows, 
Sons of Norway and Rebekah 


Lodges. 


He married Christie Anfinson 
on June 24, 1892. They lost two 
sons during the World War. Mel- 
vin T. Johnson was killed in ac- 
tion in France on May 1, 1918, 
and Julian E. Johnson died of 

onia in Camp at Douglas, 
Ariz., April 25, 1918. Both en- 
listed at the outbreak of the 
war. Another son, Roy S. (Moo- 
ney) Johnson, resides with his 
ts. 

Concerning his experiences 
in Clay County, Mr. Johnson 
writes: 


“Our first winter in this coun- 
try was spent on a farm in Eg- 
lon Township and that same 
winter my mother and one of 
my sisters died of typhoid fever. 
From that time on I had to 
rustle for myself and life was 
not always a path of roses,but 
youth is optimistic and don’t 
mind a few knocks 


“The winters in the early 
Eighties were far more severe 
than any we have had since the 
first of this century. Heavy 
snows and storms predominated 
and it was nothing unusual for 
the thermometer to go 40 de- 
below. At that time very 
ew farmers had horses, but 
they got along very well with 
their oxen and I believe that 

were,as a whole, happier 
and more satisfied in those days 
than they are now. 

“For one thing there was no 
class distinction and everybody 
came together, visited each oth- 
er and had a jolly good time as 
equals. Some, true enough, 
were looked up to as shining 
lights in the community, not on- 
ly because they were blessed 
with more of land and property 
than others, but because they 
were to have a sur- 
plus of intelligence and know- 

that the common run of 
inhabitants lacked. 

“Among the prominent Eglon 
farmers of that period may be 
mentioned Ole Overson, Christo- 
fer Jorgenson, Ole and Amund 
Clemetson, Nels Erickson and 
L. Mikkelson. One character 
who must not be forgotten is 
Martin Myhre. 

“Hawley, in those days, was 
considered a rather wild place, 
but it was mostly on the sur- 
face and the inhabitants got 
along very well together. One 
who always could be relied оп to 
create a source of amusement 
was Tom Anderson who had a 


saloon on the corner where the 
State Bank of Hawley is now lo- 
cated. Tom's main object in 
life, besides selling whiskey, 
was playing jokes on whomso- 
ever he came in contact with, 
whether he was friend or foe 
made no difference to Tom as 
he was no respector of person 
when he could, and he always 
found a way, to make them ri- 
diculous. 

“Since moving from Hawley 
about 40 years ago, he has been 
located at Hamline, Minn., 
where he is enjoying life as a 
gentleman of leisure. 

“Much could be written about 
those early days and the pion- 
eer settlers of 50 years ago 
which would make interesting 
reading for future generations. 
Some day somebody may un- 
dertake such a task, and write 
the history of Clay County 
from its first settlement until 
the present time." 


Grasshoppers Hurt 
First Crops 


AMUND CLEMETSON 
PIONEER, PASSES AWAY 
By Edna Brand 

My grandfather, Amund Cle- 
metson, was born October 15, 
1851, in Kangsvinger district, 
Norway. His father was a far- 
mer and a miller combined, so 
they were quite well-to-do. 

Grandfather was the next to 
oldest of a family of 6 children in 
the old country. He had one bro- 
ther older, and a brother and a 
sister younger than himself. 

He spent his childhood on his 
father's farm and received his 
education in the Norwegian 
country school. 

When grandfather was 20 
years old, his parents decided 
to move to America. His old- 
est brother had gone to Ameri- 
ca in 1869, and had taken a 
homestead in western Minneso- 
ta. He had written home that 
he wanted his parents to come 
to America because they could 
get free land here. 

Having sold their farm and 
mill, grandfather and his folks 
left Christiania, Norway on Ap- 
ril 28, 1871. The steamer on 
which they sailed, stopped for 
one week in Scotland so the pas- 
sengers had a chance to see a 
part of that country. 

Grandfather, not being used 
to the ocean, was ill on the jour- 
ney across, so he did not enjoy 
his ocean voyage. They arrived 


Mr. and Mrs. Amund Clemetson 
Courtesy of Mrs. Wilmar Anderson, Lake Park 
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in New York all right, but here 
they underwent some excite- 
ment. One of the girls in the 
company became lost, but they 
had to travel on without her. 

In the meantime, the immi- 
gration agent located her so she 
caught up to them before they 
reached Minneapolis. They left 
Minneapolis almost immediate- 
ly, and arrived in Benson on 
Whit Sunday. 

Grandfather’s brother had 
written that he would meet 
them in Morris as they had 
friends there. Grandfather and 
a few other men of the com- 
pany started to walk to Morris, 
and from Morris they were go- 
ing to send somebody back af- 
ter the rest of the company 
whom they had left in Benson. 

The distance was greater than 
they had thought it to be, and 
they realized they could not 
reach Morris that evening. See- 
ing a camp in the distance, they 
hastened towards it, and ask- 
ed the men for food and a place 
to sleep. 

These men could not under- 
stand that they wanted food,but 
they gave them a tent to sleep 
in. Early the next morning,they 
set out on their journey again. 
On their way they met a Swede 
who told them that a little dis- 
tance further on they would 
come to a farmhouse where a 
Norwegian girl worked. They 
hurried to the farmhouse, and 
after they had told their story, 
they were given food and drink. 

Grandfather’s brother Ole, 
met them in Morris with a team 
of oxen, and after their folks 
had arrived, they set out for 
Ole’s home. On their way, they 
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passed through Fergus Falls, 
which contained only one build- 
ing at the time. 

The same year that they ar- 
rived, Grandfather’s father took 
out his first naturalization pa- 
pers, and filed on a homestead 
in Clay County. Grandfather 
made his home with his parents 
until he became of age. 

Grandfather said that the hap- 
penings of the first few years 
in America have remained the 
most vivid in his memory be- 
cause of the strangeness of his 
surroundings. 

The first year he worked at 
odd jobs because he was not old 
enough to file on a homestead 
of his own. He helped the far- 
mers with their haying and 
seeding in the early summer. 
During the first years that he 
lived here, the crops were dam- 
aged by grasshoppers, until in 
the spring of 1877, a terrible 
hail storm arose which destroy- 
ed both the crops and the grass- 
hoppers. After this, the grass- 
hoppers were never seen again. 

In the fall, he obtained work 
on the railroad which was being 
built from Detroit Lakes to 
Moorhead (this was in 1871). 
They made their camp near 
Glyndon which was but a shanty 
town then. 

The next summer, Grandfath- 
er bought a team of oxen and 
he broke land for the new set- 
tlers. One day in early summer, 
two men came on horseback 
and told the settlers that the 
Indians had broken loose. 

Of course, this frightened the 
settlers, and they built a fort 
at Lake Park. They telegraphed 
to the soldiers so that they 
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would be rea 
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goods and made a 
nor woods near the fort. 


Indians , however, 
B the rs later dee iur 
two men had only 

that these та 


them into leav- 
шо fut so that they could 
K the away from them 


it, as the settlers call- 

eoe i But their scheme did 

work and the settlers kept 
land. 
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iheir mail and provis- 
ions, settlers had to go to 
Oak Lake, а place four miles 
this side of Detroit. This 
ce was over 20 miles dis- 
tance from Grandfather’s home 
so when he went for the mail 
and provisions, he had to stay 

ight in Oak Lake. my 

e with oxen in those days 
B trips were long and tedi- 
Qus. 


Grandmother came from Nor- 
way in 1875 to make her home 
with her aunt who lived at Al- 
bert Lea. While visiting rela- 
tives near Lake Park, she met 
Grandfather at services held at 
a neighbor’s home. They were 
married on March 2, 1876. They 
were the first couple to be mar- 
ried in the church where they 
have belonged for 50 years. 

Fourteen children were born 
to them, one of whom died in 
infancy. The other children liv- 
ed, of which 12 are now living, 
seattered among the states of 
the Union. 

Sorrow also followed Grand- 
father and his parents to the 
new country. In 1873, only two 
years after their arrival,Grand- 
father’s sister died, and in 1878 
his younger brother also passed 
away. His mother and father 
lived to enjoy the comfort of 
their new home in America, and 
lived to an old age. 

In 1873, Grandfather had filed 
on a homestead in Parke Town- 
ship, but in 1878 he traded land 
with his brother in Eglon Town- 
ship. On this land he built his 
home, a log house and other 
buildings which have stood on 
the farm since then. 

Grandfather said that they ne- 
ver had trouble with the Indians 
although they camped close 
to his farm. In the winter, the 
White settlers would hunt and 
trap on one side of the lake, and 
f Indians on the other side. 
iu к ot the Indians 

rien i 
white settles y terms with the 
А In 1911, Grandfather retired 
Pirate to make his home 
Ee of Hawley where 


he has spent most of his years 
since then. 

Last summer, Solem, their 
home church, held a golden 
wedding anniversary for this 
aged couple. Their children and 
grandchildren came home to 
celebrate the event. Nine chil- 
dren and 34 grandchildren were 
present, besides Solem congre- 
gation and other friends and rel- 
atives. 

Grandfather died at his home 
in Hawley, after an illness of 
three weeks, on Tuesday after- 
noon, Nov. 1, 1927, at the age 
of 76. Services were held in his 
home in Hawley and at Solem 
Church on Thursday afternoon. 
The Rev. A. J. Anders, assist- 
ed by the Rev. S. G. Hauge, of- 
ficiated. 

He is survived by his widow 
and the following children: Mrs. 
William Ehran of Sheboygan, 
Wis.; Mrs. C. J. Brand, Carl, 
Andrew, Mrs. Meland, Sivert 
and Edward of Hawley; Oscar, 
Alfred, Mrs. Edwin Torpen and 
Richard of Comerton, Mont.; 
Mrs. Carl Aune of Detroit Lakes 
35 grandchildren and two great 
grandchildren. 


Winter Arrivals 
See Bleak Land 


Log houses with sod roofs was 
the typical scene in the Hawley 
countryside in 1880 when an im- 
migrant girl from Norway ar- 
rived. She had doubts about the 
wisdom of leaving her homeland 
after her first glimpse of the 
snow-covered land. This story 
was published January 1932 as 
one of the series, “Introducing 
old Timers.” 


MRS. MARGIT BERGSEID 
Mrs. Bergseid, a resident of 
Hawley, was born in Vaglind, 
Numedal, Norway, April 4, 1865, 
and came to Hawley on October 
16, 1880, by train with her 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Peder 
Lien, three brothers and a sister, 
She has lived in Clay County 
continuously since, with the ex- 
ception of one year, 1925 to 1926, 
when she was at Ventura, Calif. 
On June 29, 1888, she mar- 
ried Herbran K. Bergseid, the 
Rev. Myhre performing the cer- 
emony. Mr. Bergseid died seven 
years ago. The children are 
Christian Bergseid and Mrs. 
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Mrs. Margit Bergseid 
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Courtesy of Gerhard Bergseid 
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Knut Haugrud, both of Hawley; 
Harry and Thomas, both of 
Ventura, Calif.; Joseph of Peli- 
can Rapids; George of Whittier, 
Calif.; Knut of Hawley; Ruth of 
Ventura; and Theodore of Los 
Angeles, 

Mrs. Bergseid tells an inter- 
esting story of her arrival at 
Hawley. 

“We arrived the morning of 
October 16, 1880. It was bitterly 
cold and the snow had begun 
to fall. We went to the home of 
Mrs. Christian Nelson, a rela- 
tive of my mother, and we all 
had breakfast there. They lived 
over the old Nelson store.My 
father went out and found some 
old friends from Norway: Tos- 
ten Arneson, Nels Lee and An- 
fin Anfinson. Mr. Anfinson of- 
fered us a ride to his home. We 
were thankful, but oh, how des- 
vlate it looked as we drove. The 
prairie was burned and there 
were little log houses with sod 
roofs here and there. I thought, 
‘Js this the promised land?’ 

“We nearly froze on the trip 
and a blizzard began as we ar- 
rived at the Anfinson home af- 
ter dark. We were surely glad 
and they treated us fine. T 
can't see how they found room 
for us as there was another fam- 
ily of newcomers there too. 

“We stayed there all day Sat- 
urday and the storm was rag- 
ing. I have never forgotten that 
blizzard. Sunday it was clear- 
ing and the Anfinsons drove us 
on a sleigh to the N. Bjorndahl 
home where we remained until 
Tuesday. Then Mr. Bjorndahl 
took us over to Tom Herbran- 
son, who had secured a house 
for us. 

“We forget many things, but 
the first pioneer days with the 
struggles we can never forget. 
Most of the old pioneers now 
sleep beneath the sod." 


Oxen Team Cooled 
Off In Slough 


EARLY DAY PIONEER 
RELATES EXPERIENCES 
Mrs. H. F. Mensing came to 

Clay County in 1874, and in a 
story in the Fargo Forum, some 
of her early experiences in thi 

locality were retold. The article 
is as follows: 

“Т remember once when my 
mother went to visit а neighbor 
several miles away. She bund- 
led my brother and me into the 
wagon and started off with the 
team of oxen pulling. The day 
was hot and father had forgot- 
ten to water the oxen, and they 
saw a deep slough not far away 
and ran. 


“Mother called ‘haw’ and 
‘gee’, but all in vain. They ran 
down the deep sides into the 
slough and after quenching 
their thirst, they began to eat 
the green tender grass grow- 
ing up above the water, and all 
the urging and scolding was of 
no avail. 

“We just sat there while they 
enjoyed their cool, juicy repast 
and when they were quite satis- 
fied mother persuaded them to 
Eo on, but we arrived an hour 
late at our destination." 


Mrs. H. F. Mensing 
(їп 1938) 
Courtesy of Mrs. S. A. Torgerson 


Mrs. Mensing, then a small 

girl, has vivid memories of Ind- 

Scares, so vivid she remem- 
bers the smallest details. 

“Опе of the earliest incidents 
that I remember was when mo- 
ther, brother Will and I were 
left alone for a day. 

“All went well until shortly be- 
dark, when, glancing out 
window, we saw Indians 


"After waiting awhile, I 
peeked out from under the bed, 
and staring right. at me was an 


pane. 
did no harm, however, 


"Another time my father 
an Indian pony from 

John Pryor, pho kept a store at 
d 


ing the pony was stolen, sold it 
to my father. The rightful own- 
er, being an Indian, traced it 
to our place, and one day, when 
father was away, he came and 
demanded the pony. 

But mother persuaded them to 
wait until father returned, then 
stepped out of the house and 
jumped on the pony and rode to 
a neighbor's place, Joe Porter 
by name, and got him to stay 
with us until father got home 
at night. 

When mother came in, I was 
sitting on the lap of one Indian 
and my brother on the other's 
playing with a lot of beads and 
trinkets which they had with 
them." 

How it fell to the duty of the 
parents to be schoolmasters in 
the early days is recounted by 
Mrs. Mensing. 

"When about five years old, 
we moved to Keene Township. 

There were no country schools 
at that time, and as I grew old 
er, father taught me to read and 
write, and then, at the age of 
nine years, I first went to 
School in Hawley. I did not go 
very long as William Pryor, 
with whom I boarded, died, and 
I then went home. 

“А few years later the Keene 
School district was organized 
and I attended there, and later 
at Hawley and the Moorhead 
SEM School. 

lowing Mrs. Mensing's gra- 
duation from the Moorhead Nor. 
mal School, she taught from 
1890 to 1895. 

"I taught school for about 
five years beginning at the age 
of 17." 

Mrs. Mensing's father, War- 
ren Works, took up a homestead 
in 1872 five miles north of Haw- 
ley, known as the Horseshoe 
Lake farm, and in 1874, Mrs. 
Works and her daughter, now 
Mrs. Mensing, arrived in Haw- 
ley about the middle of July. At 
that time Mrs. Mensing was a 
child of six weeks. 

"Mother came to prove our 
intention of making a home on 
fhe land taken up, leaving my 
father at work in the copper 
mines in Michigan. 

“My father joined us the fol- 
lowing year and built the house 
and barn, and walked five miles 
morning and night to work on 
the Northern Pacific Railroad. 
The next year he bought a yoke 
of oxen, broke up the sod and 
put in the crop. 

"I can remember playing 
around two stacks of grain and 
а load of corn in a shock near- 
by, with pumpkins and citron 
m the edge to protect from 


“But I did not play there long 


Mrs. Mensing was 
as a terrible prairie fire came, 
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5 
blown by a strong wind. and She was married Dec. х 
in spite of all my folks could to Н. Е. Mensing. Their chil 


do, it jumped the fire break, 
and the whole year's crop was 
gone. Father then went back to 
work on the railroad and togeth- 
er with trapping, managed to 
buy seed for the next year 
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Prairie Fire Threatened Homestead, 
All Except House Was Destroyed 


dren are a daughter, Mrs. S. A. 
Torgerson of Hawley, and War- 
ren Mensing, 1515 Ninth Street 
South, Fargo. 


Mrs. Howard (Myrtle) Shippey (October 28, 1875-April 17, 1950) 
wrote this short history for her children in 1943. 
PIONEER DAYS NEAR HAWLEY 


In the year 1880, my parents were living in a small community 
known as Jenkins Prairie. My Father, E. F. Jenkins, thinking he 
could do better, in the latter part of March, bought a team and 
hayrack, packed our belongings and left on a 265 mile trip to north 
western Minnesota. The roads being bad, it was almost three weeks 
before we reached our destination, north of Hawley, where he staked 
out a claim. 


This claim was a lonely looking place, with a small three room 
house, sod barn, and chicken соор; not a tree of any kind, very few 
neighbors, and none very near. 

These early settlers had much to worry about -- severe snowstorms, 
crop failures, prairie fires, and roving Indians who were far from 
being civilized. 


The Indians made a trail by our house. Hardly a day went by but 
what Indians, always two or more, passed on the trail. We always kept 
a lookout for them whether my father was at home or not. 

When he had to go to town, my duty was to watch for Indians. They 
had a peculiar way of walking, using a leisurely stride, stooping here 
and there to pick up little things that appealed to them. 


We could see them as they came over the sand ridge, which gave us 
a chance to go into the house and bolt the door. Our windows were 
always nailed down, and shades on the side toward the trail were 
pulled down. 

My two sisters and I hid under the bed, and Mother in the closet. 
These Indians could have killed us and been on their way. We felt we 
were very fortunate, as we were never harmed, but the memory of the 


terrible things that happened during the Civil War still were with my 
parents. 


The summer and fall of 1884 were hot and dry; prairie fires were 
common as the grass grew between two and three feet high and no one 
knows what caused them. Each claim holder plowed several furrows 
around the buildings, called fire breaks, to protect them and the 
stacked hay and grain. 

On a bright October day, with a strong northwest wind blowing, we 
were alone at home as Father had gone to town. In the afternoon, we 
noticed smoke on the flats northwest of the house. 


I could see the worried look on Mother's face, and knew we were in 
the path of the prairie fire. Because of the strong wind, the flames 
leaped high; the loud crackling of the dry grass was most terrifying. 
Our place was protected with three different rows of plowing. 

Mother placed my two sisters by the well as that was the safest 
place, while she and I burned the grass between éach of the rows of 
plowing. Finally the heat got so great that we had to give up, and all 
ran to a plowed field east of the house. The house was saved, but the 
rest was lost. 

(The day held more in store for us, as that night the stork arrived 
and brought a baby boy, R.D. е ЕЕ 

Worried over the loss of everything, Father loaded up the old 
hayrack and we went back to eastern Minnesota which we had left four 
years before. I am the only one of the family to come back to Hawley. 
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Mrs. Mary Jammes Crowley 


Mrs. Mary Jammes Crowley 
One spring evening in 1880, 
only four years after the death 
of Gen. Custer and his troopers, 
an Indian with a gun rapped on 
the door of a farmhouse. Four 
children, ranging in age from 
П years to one year, were the 
only ones home. One of Haw- 
ley's first native born residents, 
Mrs. Mary Jammes Crowley, 
зго Puy in The For- 
rt Stops on - 
cart Trail:” m tie ок 


Mrs. Mary Jammes Crowley 
of Hawley, Minn., was born x 
c County on October 16, 1877 
and resided for years on a farm 
in Hawley Township. 

x Parents were Mr. and 
m C. Grue. They came 
in goles St. Peter, Minn. 
2 Cov wagon in the 
dE 1877. They homestead- 
ора three miles south 
3 5 Res оте by Judge 
i their log cabin was be- 
t, they resided in the 


Courtesy of Belle May Peterson 


covered wagon and camped un- 
der the oak trees. 

“What I seem to remember 
most distinctly of our early days 
was the Indians camped around 
the lake hunting and fishing, 
and how terribly frightened 
we children were when they 
came to the house while we 
were alone. 

“Our parents had to drive to 
Moorhead with their butter and 
eggs in those days, as they al- 
ways would get enough more for 
their produce to repay them for 
their long journey. They would 
start early in the morning and 
it was often midnight and later 
when they finally got home. 


“I remember one dark night 
father and mother were away 
on one of their weekly trips to 
Moorhead, and we were home 
alone as usual. Gina, the old- 
est girl, was about 11, Emma 
was 6, I was about 3 and the 
baby, Lena, was a little more 
than a year. 


"As we were playing aro 
the fab a Re oe iud 
came a loud rap at the door. 
Gina had been told to lock the 


something to eat. 

"As mother was willing to 
Share what we had with anyone 
who needed it, Gina opened 
the window and gave him two 
loaves of bread, and quickly 
closed the window again. 

"The Indian took the bread 
and went away. The next day, 
he came back and gave mother 
three nice ducks and motioned 
to mother that Gina had giv- 
en him bread, and he seemed 
very glad to return the favor. 

"Although they camped by 
the lake for weeks at a time, the 
Indians never hurt us in any 
way. When the folks had “ргоу- 
ed up" their claim, they built 
the Northwestern Hotel in Haw- 
ey and moved into town to give 
their four girls a better chance 
to go to school. This was in 1882. 
My father continued to raise 
potatoes on his farm for our 
own use at the hotel and rented 
the rest of the land. 

*One morning in September, 
along about 1885 or 1886, Dad, 
Lena and I were on our way to 
the farm to dig potatoes. We 
were very much surprised to 
meet Lewis Larson and John 
Knutson on their way to town 
with a big black bear on the 
back of their wagon. As these 
two pioneers are still residing 
on their farm south of Hawley, 
they will vouch for the truth of 
the bear story. 

“The bear was discovered in 
our potato field by a neighbor 
driving to town. When the bear 
heard the noise of the wagon, 
he raised up on his hind legs 
to see what all the commotion 
was about. 


"Larson got Knutson, better 
known as "Big John" in those 
days, and armed with guns us- 
ed for ducks, started after Mr. 
Bear. They chased the bear for 
a while and peppered him with 
buckshot. Then the bear would 
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turn on them a 
e nd chase them 

“Larson said he never saw 
Big John's long legs move so 
fast in all his life as when the 
bear turned on him over in our 
grove and chased him around a 
tree three times before one of 
the others drew his attention 
by shooting at him. 

"After a couple hours of ex- 
citement, they finally killed the 
bear in John Doran's grove. 
Everyone for miles around had 
i bear steak for dinner the next 

у.” 

„Mrs. Crowley was twice mar- 
ried. She became the bride of 
James Jammes in 1895 and of 
Bernard Crowley in 1913. Two 
sons of the first marriage are 
Clayton Jammes, 35, and Maur- 
ice Jammes 29. A daughter, Ei- 
leen Crowley, is 13. 

Mrs. Crowley was interview- 
ed in 1947 by Robert Burrill 
when he published his interest- 
ing que of chapters on Haw- 
ley, “75 Years of Progress," in 
his Clay Sunday Press. 

Mrs. Crowley said that two 
older sisters, Regina 8, and Em- 
ma 3, made the trip from St. 
Peter with her parents, and 
that several families were in 
the wagon train. Their progress 
was slow, and was delayed even 
more by the horses and cattle 
which they herded with them. 
They first stopped at the Wild 
Rice River near Twin Valley 
some 30 miles north of Hawley, 
and most of those in the wagon 
train settled in the Fertile, 
Twin Valley and Ulen areas. 
Mrs. Crowley said that her fa- 
ther, however, was not satisfied 
with the land and they turned 
south. 

One afternoon he reached a 
high hill, later to be called 
Grue Hill, and saw a beautiful 
area with oak trees and a lake 
on the west side. This was Lea 
Lake. 

To the west he could see a 
larger lake in the distance, 
which was Silver Lake. The 
Grues had two covered wagons 
and about 20 head of cattle. 
They camped under the oak 
trees and lived in the wagons 
while construction of a log ca- 
bin and a livestock deer br. 
begun. They were y C. 
C. Nelson, т later moved to 
Skree Township. 

The cabin had not been com- 
pleted that fall when Mrs. Grue 
was born; her birth took place 
at the John and Christian Doran 
farm home south of the Grue 
farm. Her sister, Lena, was 
born in 1879, and a brother, Er- 
nest, in 1882. He died in infancy. 
Lena married Axel W. Peterson. 


The Northwestern Hotel, owned by the бте family, located on its original site about 
where the Burlington Northern depot is located. The building faced west. 


THE ERNEST C. GRUES 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest C. Grue and daughters Regina, five, and 
Emma, three, set out from St. Peter, Minnesota in 1877 to find a new 
home in the West. They drove two covered wagons and brought their 
four horses, a colt, two cows, two pigs, chickens, geese, plant bulbs, 
rhubarb and other roots to help them get started in a new location. 

Some friends of theirs who traveled along with them staked out 
claims for homesteads at Wild Rice River. But the Grues continued on 
until they came to a small lake on the west side of the trail. On a hill 
nearby was a good grove of oak trees. Silver Lake was visible from the 
hill - about a mile west. They decided to make their home there, 
presently a game refuge. 

Three miles to the north was a little town consisting of one store, a 
saloon and a large house called Hawley, in addition to a few other 
houses scattered about. The store was owned by a dark Norwegian, 
Christian Nelson. 

When Eline Grue had lived on the homestead only a short time, she 
stood on their hill and surveyed the land about her. Sloughs were 
everywhere below her. She counted 40 of them and wondered how they 
would ever be able to make a living there. 

Ernest Grue bought a yoke of oxen for breaking the land and heavy 
hauling. Then the real work began. Eline had to lead the oxen up and 
down the rows, walking many miles a day, while Ernest guided the 
crude hand plow. Sometimes flies or mosquitos bothered the oxen and 
they jerked their heads so violently that the ropes Eline held blistered 
her hands. And sometimes, when the plow hit an obstacle such as a 
Tock, it did so with such force that Ernest would go sprawling. 
Evenings were busy times, also, for the log cabin had to be built. 

Gradually the Grues became established on their new homestead. 
Two more daughters were born to them, first Mary, then Lena. 
Always there was much work: breaking land, milking cows, churning 
butter, making soap, lump sugar and baking bread. Like most pioneer 
homesteads, there seemed to be no end to the tasks. Wood was burned 
for fuel in winter, so trees had to be cut down, hauled, sawed and split. 
Several times a month Eline would set out very early in the morning 
for the Smyser farm near Glyndon, riding їп а lumber wagon. She 
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would sell butter there and then drive home again - not getting there 
until in the evening. 

One day when both the older Grues were away and the little girls 
were home alone, there was a loud knocking at the door. The girls 
knew that Indians were around, so terrified, they ran and hid in the 
inner room. When it was quiet they stole out and looked into the cold 
barrels of two big shotguns which had been thrust into the open win- 
dow. In fear they ran to the door and opened it. There stood two sullen- 
looking Indians. 

“Bread!” they commanded. The girls took out several loaves of 
home baked bread to them and they went away. The next morning the 
Indians brought the Grues some ducks they had shot in return for the 
bread. Whenever they stopped to ask for bread of the Grues, the In- 
dians would always leave ducks to repay them. 

The winters were cold, money was scarce and the everpresent hard 
work served to draw the early settlers closer. They felt they had to 
help one another. When a pioneer woman was going to give birth to a 
child, for instance, another woman would go to her home to act as mid- 
wife. Eline Grue often served in that capacity, also. 

By 1882, the Grues had proved up their claim and Ernest built the 
Northwestern Hotel in Hawley in the general area of the present depot, 
and the family moved into town. This was soon a very busy place, also, 
as there were always strangers going through or working around 
Hawley, needing a place to board and room. 

The Northwestern Hotel was the meeting place for different groups 
in the village; the first meeting of the Hawley Lutheran Ladies Aid 
was held there. 

In 1897 Eline Grue bought an organ from Dyer Brothers of St. Paul 
that had the unique distinction of having a bell attachment. This stood 
in the dining room and was considered something very special in those 
days. Many parties were held in the dining room, with young people 
from all around Hawley attending, joining in games, dancing, and 
singing. The bells of the organ furnished a merry accompaniment to 
their music. 


The Grue girls had to work very hard on account of all the tasks that 


Tie бле Family. Seated left to right are Ernest C. Grue, Mary and Mrs. Eline Grue. 
$ий are Emma. Lena and Regina. 
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doing at the hotel. There was always cleaning to be done, many 
lamps to fill with kerosene, lamp chimneys to clean - besides helping 
serve meals in the dining room. А a 

ne morning Emma Grue was scrubbing the dining room floor. 
Charles W. Sill (also known as Wesley, he was the oldest son of Peter 
P. Sill) came in and found her on her hands and knees, hair falling 
over her eyes, face flushed and bare-foot. He introduced himself, 
telling her he farmed south of Hawley. “There is no country school 
teacher out in my district," he said. "Would you come out there and 

n 
p - just 16 and inexperienced, but he had heard that she was 
a good student in school. She accepted this induction into the teaching 
jon. She taught several years and then married Charles 
lisland, moving to Moland Township and then later to Sebeka. 

When the Northern Pacific railroad tracks were rerouted through 
Hayley, the Grues had to move their hotel to its present site, two 
blocks west of the depot, in order to make room for it. 

Regina Grue married Andrew Dahl of Eglon Township. They lived 
inHawley several years, then moved to Bellingham, Wash. 

Mary and Lena Grue had a double wedding in the Hawley 
Congregational church in 1895. Mary married James Jammes and 
lena married Axel W. Peterson. Mary's bridesmaid was Maggie 
O'Donnell, Hawley’s first white child. Lena's bridesmaid was Mabel 
Brown, Axel's best man was his brother, Magnus F. Peterson, and 
James Jammes' best man was Nicholai Nelson. 

Eline Grue continued to operate the hotel after her husband died but 
when she retired, it was sold to Charles W. Sill. 


Keepings Meet Woodwards In 1873 
(n Great Lakes Boat To Hawley 


Kate Margaret Keeping was born March 7, 1847 in the village of 
Wyke Regis, county of Dorset, England. Her parents were Charles and 
Charlotte Edwards, well-to-do people in trade, Mr. Edwards being 
Proprietor of a large bakery and grocery business. Kate was the 
Second in a family of 11 children. She got her education in a private 
school in Weymouth, walking a mile each way. In the same village in 
f ber in the same year, George Keeping was born. His father was а 
farmer, but Mrs. Keeping and Mrs. Edwards were good friends, so 
naturally the children grew up rather well acquainted. But as George 
grew older he was sent away to a boarding school in Dorchester, 
Seele lived for some years, only coming home for short vacations 

Christmas and in midsummer. When the elder Mr. Keeping died 
his у, George had to leave school and take charge of the farm for 
mother. By this time he had almost forgotten his little friend, Kate. 
Yers now through school and very busy in her father’s store, 

ine kept books and sometimes waited on customers. George 
ae the bonny Kate wait on him when he came to purchase 
counter for the farm, and sometimes a note was slipped across the 
with the money to pay for the goods. As time went оп so did the 


courtship, until it culminated in a grand church wedding. The 
ا‎ on April 29, 1873 in the same old Episcopal Church c Mrs. 
ME had been christened and confirmed. This was followed by a 

MEE at Southhampton, Cambridge and London. 

; the young groom's eyes were turned longi: toward 
the wes to the land of plenty - America. A cousin, D Beet had 
um near here and on his advice the young couple set sail for New 

i . They were two weeks crossing the ocean, during all of the time 
i ich Mrs. Keeping waswretchedly seasick, and very nearly reached 

th'sdoor before they reached New York Harbor. 

From New York they went by train to Buffalo, and thence by boat to 
Duluth. The first and the second boats they took broke down but the 
third took them through. On this boat, the St. Paul, they met Mrs. C. 
Woodward and her three youngest children, Jane, Adelia and 
Thompson, who were coming to make their home south of Silver Lake, 
where five older children had preceded them and built a house. 

From Duluth the Keepings went by rail to Glyndon, arriving there 
July 18, 1873, just a month after they had said farewell to all they loved 
and set sail for an unknown, unfriendly country. In Glyndon at that 
time they met and became friends with the Brachers and the Wouters 
families, who were newly arrived in this foreign land, the one family 
from England and the other from Holland. 

Being very weary and weak from the journey and the seasickness 
and surrounded by bleak prairies and strange faces, no wonder the 
young bride became very homesick. She was so downcast that at last 
Mr. Keeping brought her to Hawley to see good old Mrs. Chant, who 
was a mother to everyone and a nurse and doctor and friend to any one 
who was sick. Mrs. Chant comforted the homesick bride, and per- 
suaded the young couple to move their effects to Hawley and live in 
rooms in the Chant house. 

At that time the village of Hawley contained two stores, a land of- 
fice, a passenger and freight depot (the same buildings that are inuse 
now), a small chapel, a blacksmith shop, and possibly six or eight 
shanties. The Chant house, in which the Keepings lived all that 
following winter and until after their daughter, Blanche, was born in 
April, is the small residence now owned by John Cameron. Mr. Chant 
had a store and postoffice next door, where anything from a pound of 
sugar to a ox yoke could be bought. d 

On account of their friendship with the Woodwards, Mr. Keeping 
filed on a quarter section southwest of their farm and put up a six- 
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; Mrs. Kate Margaret Keeping 
Courtesy of Mrs. Charles Keeping 


roomed house on it - a mansion in those days of one-room tar-paper 
shanties. 

During this winter of '73-4 an Englishman named Foster came to the 
Chant house to be cared for during a severe attack of dysentry which 
terminated fatally. This was the first death in the new little town; and 
Deacon Colburn offered a corner of his homestead, just west of town, 
where he had already laid to rest a baby daughter, as a burial ground. 
Mr. Keeping and Capt. Chant dug the first man-size grave in the 
cemetery, and Mr. Foster's was the first adult body buried there. 

When baby Blanche was six weeks old, they moved onto the 
homestead, where they resided continuously for 29 years; and there 
were born to them Rose, Kate, Charles and George, all of whom grew 
up to honorable manhood and womanhood, and a source of pride and 
comfort to their parents. 


As the hard work of the farm began to tell on Mr. Keeping after so 
many years, he decided to retire and let others run his farm for him, so 
he built the beautiful home in the village where they lived happily 
together for some years before they were parted by death. Mr. 
Keeping's disease becoming acute, he submitted to an operation, 
from which he never entirely recovered. He passed away March 19, 
1919. 


July 1956. A bit of early Minnesota history written for the children of 
Mrs. L. C. (Blanche Eliza Keeping) Hockley 


As you know mother and father were married at the Wyke Church 
April 29th, 1873. They visited around England awhile before they left 
for USA. I think it took them something like two weeks to cross the 
Atlantic. They arrived at Glyndon one month from the day they left 
England. They landed at New York City and then took a boat to travel 
up the lake to Minnesota. The boat broke down two times and had to go 
back for repairs. Mother took very ill crossing the Atlantic and at one 
time it was thought they would have to bury her at sea. They finally 
reached Glyndon. 


Father got work on the Section and they lived in Glyndon. But 
mother was so homesick and an elderly lady in Hawley took pity on 
her and had mother come back to Hawley and live in their house. They 
were the Chants. They were English folks and Mr. Chant had a store 
next to the house. That is where I was born. That is, in the house. Mrs. 
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к саге of mother. No doctors in those days. Mother went 
Fs end birth five times - no doctor. She suffered for it in later 
years and had to be doctored in a hospital in Moorhead. 

Father bought some land on the outskirts of Hawley, north of town, 
Had it broken and a crop of oats put in. I expect he hired it all done. I 
don’t remember just what happened, but he had NO crop. Of course 
there were plenty of land south of Hawley. Preempted it as it was 
called. After the term ran out he homesteaded it and that is the farm 
we lived on. We were all born there, except for me. I was born in the 
Chant home in Hawley. I have a snap of the house and also of Mrs. 

nt. 

EE back to the lake boat. On that boat they met a widow and some 
of her family, also headed for Hawley. They were the Woodwards. The 
older boys had come over first and bought land by Silver Lake. They 
built a large house on the edge of the south side of the lake. Two of the 
Woodward girls taught our country school and also the youngest son. I 
think it was just to be close to the Woodwards that father bought where 
he did. I was six weeks old when they moved out to the farm on the 
prairie. A vast landscape with no trees or anything, just a house and 
lots of mosquitos. 

Father had oxen. He broke up some land and put in some crop. Oxen 
were sort of hard to handle. I don't know if you ever saw any hitched 
together with a large wooden yoke over their necks. The yoke held 
them together and to drive them you had to yell at them saying Haw or 
Gee. One for left turn and the other for right turn. There was a slough 
of water at the top of one field and every time they got to the top of the 
field they would dash for a drink in the slough. When taking a load of 
grain to the mill we had to cross a culvert near the lake and they had 
the habit of going into the lake for a drink. Of course the water was 
shallow and they took the load of sacked grain with them. When they 
had their drink, they would return to the road. I could tell you more, 
but it would be a long story. 

Idon't know how old I was when one season the grasshoppers were 
зо bad. Father and mother would take a clothes line, one of them at 
each end and drag it over the small field a little before sundown to get 
the hoppers moving again. 

After sometime father was able to have horses. A stray horse came 
to our place for a short time. Then the owner came for it. I remem- 
bered I cried to see it go. 

Everyone burned wood in those days and father had to go east of us 
to get the cord wood that would last us all summer. It had to be sawed 
up into lengths for the stoves and then split. That was an early spring 
job, one that had to be finished before the snow thawed. Father would 
go while the snow was light on the ground, so he could haul the wood on 
a bob sled. He would start out early in the morning and be gone all day. 
I don't just remember how far away it was. It was a place called 
Eglon. It was quite a distance for those who lived in those days. 
Sometimes the days were very cold. The team of course had to walk all 
the way back home with the load of wood. Seems it was something like 
eight miles, but it may have been more than that. You will remember 
how long it took to go the six miles to the Garvins in the winter by horse 
and sled, so you can appreciate the problem. 

Rose and I had to care for the stock. Feed them and water them. 
They were all tied in stalls in the stable, as it was called in those days. 
So we had to untie them and tie them up when they came back from 
their drink of water. There was no pump. The water had to be pulled 
up from the well. We had two buckets on the end of a rope and a wheel 
to turn to bring them up. In the winter the wheel didn't always work 
because the rope would freeze up with ice. Dad and Charlie, used to 
have a time of it. Dad used to come over from Bert Hockley's to help 
the winter he was courting me. 

Father used to hire a young man who came from Sweden or Norway 
about the 1st of April. His first job would be getting the wood sawed 
and also help with the chores. These young men liked to come to an 
English home to work so they could learn to talk English. They would 
catch on real fast. Of course father would have to show them how to do 
things for a while until they caught on. 

The sheep you asked about, came later on. A piece was added to the 
stable. Lumber for the sides and hay for the roof. The stables were 
made of ties from the R.R. They stood on end and hay or grass was 
used to make the roof. Well, when the little lambs began to arrive and 
the rains came, it was a hard job to keep them warm. Some of them 
would get chilled and would have to be brought into the kitchen and put 
by the stove to warm up. But I guess father found it was not so easy to 


хане sheep in this manner for he did not keep in the business very 
ong. 


в mostly. One summer he had 15 to milk by hand and 
for butter every day. The churn turned by hand 
and it vh my job E гак up the put vM did not Ен 
. Monday we ha churn twice as there was Idr arms for harvest and i 
{о be taken care of. Father let the calves run with were called nn for cutting grain - some four Rae ae ee 
OF J r they 
е enough to butcher for veal. Then he would there was a platform " 
to the butcher shop. Start out early in the morning, put He had to work fast, 
ina livery barn in Fargo, feed them, rest them and then Бу the heads to mak 
„1 was an all day job. bundles to a shock. 
фе time father was ready to leave the farm he had done well, machine. Sti pere соге was used and this was done by the 
By never had any machines like we have now. АП he had was we have combines s ав you well know and of course now 
E jj plow and drag. He also had to walk behind his seeder. New When they used twine at first, it w: 
were built for cattle and horses. Your dad helped build a barn called a band cutter at the threshing as necessary to have what was 
pe father before we were married. When father retired, your Uncle Some years ago a cousin. Ronald € . Dad did this one season. 
(harles took over until he married your Aunt Minnie. Charles then Lane, Henderson, Ken., visited Weymouth y ae of 2301 Sunset 
fugi Ше farm nearer Hawley. | 5 | > England. He had the records of the Episcopal Pohl ee E 
Mother came out of a nice home in England to live the life of rough examined and found a Joseph Keepin, pal Church of Wyke Regis 
h sering in Minnesota. I often think how home sick she must have Jan. 13, 1768. The marriage MEER M a ua pinea s 
етапі -she never saw her loved ones again. record there is also a William Keeping bcd s a ШКЕ ЫЫ; In the 
Now what can Isay regarding country school. Yes,we walked three Тһе wife of Major Richard Harry Keeping said that he 
garters of а mile, right across the prairie. We did not have nine once told her he was the 8th Richard Keepin vin that pesi 
rots of school. It started early in the spring, then let out for harvest We know from the little we have tele 19 that d ite j “ ye 
and threshing and then school again later in the fall until Dec. If the Keepings and also those of related families were of the English Es 


weather got bad 
drive ue ta тай botore late fall father used to hitch up the sled and 


е. There were so many 


Letters Of The Woodward Family 


boss of letters written by Amos Woodward, first of the family to come to Hawley, Englishmen was here yesterday.”........ "| have been down to the settlement several @ 
Û piis mother, brother and sisters in New York state (1872): “I picked out three claims times lately, the prairie chickens are very thic .."The piceral have run up to the @ 
У е, people do not come in here very fast, there are many people at work onthe road shore to lay their eggs and | see them thick .." hope you will soon be here then 
hope you are wel’ ........ “If Abbie likes to come with Jennie or Lucie and Willie or ме can have splendid times on the prairie. 
Thomas, she could get here Friday or Saturday if she started Monday. wish they would 

hi ... We can live here cheaper than T OUEST CUT Celt Excerpts from letters written by Martha Catherine Woodward, pioneer woman to her 
Û caddie lor ess and better, pork is 10с a pound, ham is 15c.eggs 10c a dozen, butter children who were already in Hawley territory. The letters are typical of a concerned 


Ў Wlo2%cperpound.”...... "I think there is no danger about getting along out here, mother б. ; $ Ў 
fw is penly of work, and good wages. Would feel good if some of you were out Masi William tunm E pb m gi. 
Ne Please get my old accordian fixed up and send it or bring it 1 мирі (зу. es He e ae Ж, ТА x bi A ea pu 

Ó Yos ROS afraid you have not had enough bed clothes, | am sending more”........ October 1873 

б Е 1 "Now that the house is getting comfortable, you must be careful of fire if you have tar 

| ый from Abbie Woodward's letters written at Hawley to her mother, yOUDB ^ paper.",....... You must have plenty of wood close by, and flour, there might come 

Û ube and sister in 1873, shortly before they arrived in Hawley: "Amos entered that (еер snow, so you would not be able to getit.”.....;.. Sarah Т. and Rose В. called 

б mpa claim down in the woods for you on the 5th of May. he will build a log house tonight, Sarah says | must tell Amos and Russel to vote for Grant.” "Are you very near the 

б m come, if you don't go down 30 days after it is entered, it is liable to be ake? (Silver) What water wil you drink?........ Will you have to dig a 

\ н thought it would not do to wait any longer. as some one else might take — ep, Won't you want more money to buy flour to last over win- 

j ey vod onit.”......." thought for a while that we would not want Vel ter?” ,.,... ."Have you fixed for fires? will you get time to mow grass for the oxen? 

Дер es out here, but since the English came | think we will want as good as at home, Тһе oxen will have to have a shed." with love, from Mother. 
bici lo pw of us." “J, Colburn had his little melodean at 

б fay. some of the English sing through their noses.” . . "We will want d wrote in the summer of 1873 to à friend. 

ф Penty of music out here”... .... "Some English men were here last night to visit. n This is he letter Marta any sete 


Q | don't know about them, they seem to think the С 
I t y are better than Americans loudy, let 
Hia k th 5 in New York July 9th. At 12 eve we were at Buffalo (NY). The weather was Cnt. 
^ MEM a make it here by June.”.. "Did уой crate the organ? Amos for erat half past 5. July 10 took Steamer to St. Paul. July 11 Mr. Rodgers and 
ribi at saws out of the frame, only leave the top one and the trowe family came from the May flower which was 11hours from Duluth. There was ап 
"fete lan à mind to, the carpets”........ Hope you will be with us Boat about 14 miles away from shore, some part of the boat broke. We 
nice times”. Love to you all, Abbie il morning when a boat came along and towed vs А 


H; 12th with the boat fixed and brought the passengers 
monts be (ОШ s younger brother In New York stai n Jan. 1873.a together, July 14, went through the locks at night. July 15th wes 00 
түн йк and the rest of the children arrived here: "| suppose you had a very heavy shower July 16, Wednesday very rough af ду all day, about т. 
saw a bear track fob n rabbits. saw lots of tracks of them yesterday. And I think | Богі stopped at an outer island 5 miles long and 3 miles wide. A party went ы wi 
ink twas a bear tr n ussel thinks it is not. He says if | saw a badger track | would timber and provisions to build a light house, from there we went safely. m i м 
tingla Hawley wilh the But it was larger than any other." “Abbie, Amos and Lucie are — quite cold and windy. reached Duluth. July 18, We took breakfast at the hot т 
Wa sey home.” oxen, so | have got to hurry with my letter. | suppose | have got — wi NPRR, reached Hawley atê, пе by Amo and Abbie, went to my ки шу E 
tried to rest. July 20, Went to pues heard Rev. Dr. Rodgers. July 21, Went to my 
From a eter to his brother in Apri place (built by Amos) in the woods- 
rin April, 1873: "I thought | would have time to write a little 4 1 
ut rest go to meeting. The EEN Colony n lad А Chapel And so began the new life of pioneer woman Martha Catherine Woodward. and her 
ae The snow is all gone, the ducks and geese have com “Nine eight living children on the Minnesota frontier. 


Chapter 8 
General Custer Visits Hawley 


Regimental 
7th Cavalry 


One of the world's most famous military leaders, General George 
Custer, was a figure recognized by residents of Hawley in 
the early 1870's. The General was a visitor in Hawley, not particularly 
by choice, but because he used the Northern Pacific Railroad for 
transportation, and Hawley was a wood stop on the line. The stop 
enabled the General to stretch his legs and sample the village cuisine 
at Dan O'Donnell's Hawley House. O'Donnell had served part of his 
Civil War enlistment as a cook, so he was familiar with the art, but the 
expert cooking of wife, Molly, is believed the attraction which made a 
customer of the General. The stop also enabled the General's men to 
eat and engage in other pasttimes -- such as sampling the local cider -- 
which resulted in one of Hawley's legendary stories. 

Custer was born December 5, 1839, at New Rumley, Ohio. His father, 
Emanuel, was the village blacksmith. Custer's grandfather fought 
with the Philadelphia County Militia in the Revolutionary War, and his 
grandfather's mother was а cousin of George Washington's mother. 
Custer spent his youth at New Rumley and at Monroe, Mich., before 
entering West Point Military Academy in New York in 1857. 

General Custer's world-wide fame was due to defeat and death 
rather than victory. But at the time he made trips through Hawley he 
wasa national figure. He gained fame as the boy general 
in the Civil War by leading brilliant cavalry attacks against the 
Rebels. Later he added to this fame with his campaigns against the 
Indian tribes on the frontier. 

Custer and his 7th Cavalry were assigned to Fort Lincoln, south of 
Bismarck, N.D., in 1873. Their job was to protect the men constructing 
the Northern Pacific and the pioneers settling along the line. Opposing 
them was the Sioux nation, one of the greatest Indian tribes in 
America, proud, warlike, and possessor of a fine cavalry of its own. 

As events were to prove in a few short years, the Indian menace was 
real. The idea was not shared, however, by W. Milnor Roberts, chief 
engineer of the Northern Pacific, who made a tour of inspection in J uly 

1872, along the functioning line of the NP which ran to the Heart 
River Valley in western Dakota Territory. Roberts evidently was no 
expert on the Indian question, and at the same time he was interested 
їп seeing the lands settled along the NP. He made these comments in 
the August 24, 1872, issue of the Red River Star published in 
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“West of Fort Ellis in Montana, all the way to the Pacific Coast, the 
Indian question is forever disposed of. All our engineering parties, six 
in number, between Montana and the Pacific, are operating without 
escort. The only part of the line yet in abeyance between the Indians 
and whites is between the Missouri River and the westerly bend of the 
Yellowstone, east of Fort Ellis. There our parties, now taking the field, 
have strong escorts of United States troops, well prepared to fight, if 
necessary. But no fighting is to be apprehended. If our escorts were 
weak, there might be some risk. Frontier speculators who wish to see 
the government money freely spent in their vicinity and to their ad- 
vantage, will doubtless continue to furnish the newspapers with 
prophesies of imminent “Indian wars’ in the Northwest. The con- 
struction of the Northern Pacific Railroad will entirely settle the In- 


зап troubles on a belt at least 100 miles wide and 1,500 miles long, 


embracing 150,000 square miles, a large portion of which will ere long 
contain an industrious population, giving profitable employment not 
only to the main line, but to the numerous branch feeders which will 
surely be opened as the country becomes settled, and its many 
resources developed,” 

Fortunately, the Army had better knowledge of the danger on the 
frontier than Roberts, and sent Custer’s 7th Cavalry to the trouble 
area. The 7th Cavalry had been scattered through several Southern 
states before being transferred to the Indian frontier, and for several 
years the Custers had been stationed in Kentucky, When assigned to 
Fort Lincoln, Dakota Territory, the unit moved through Cairo, Ill., to 
Yankton, S.D., and from there by horseback up the Missouri River to 
Bismarck. Upon arrival it was discovered the fort had no ac- 
commodations for women, and so in that summer of 1873 Mrs. Custer 
was sent to the home of her parents in Monroe, Mich. Her journey by 
train from Bismarck through Hawley to St. Paul was not high on her 
list of pleasant саа which she described as follows (all 
quotations by Mrs. ter in this chapter are taken from “Boots and 
Saddles,” by Elizabeth B. Custer, through the courtesy of University 
of Oklahoma Press, new edition copyright 1961): 

^. . . ме went into the little town of Bismarck to take the cars. The 
department commander, returning to his headquarters, had offered to 
take charge of us to St. Paul, and was kind enough to share with us the 
car of the president of the Northern Pacific Railroad, which had been 


А disposal. There were seven of us and his own personal 
pd tis five hundred miles were before us, but in such luxury it 
seemed that my sister and I were the same two who had been 
it” on the march a few aye Dete i ck 
y Margaret, was marr о James oun, one of the 
Ди eter killed with Custer. 
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Mrs. Elizabeth Custer 
Photo courtesy of Lawrence A. Frost 
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She. continued, “Тһе journey was very quiet and over an unin- 
terestingcountry,but we ladies had something to occupy our time, as 
webegan to prepare some of our meals, for the untidy eating houses on 
the road were almost unendurable. The staff of the commanding 
general went out at the stations and foraged for what food they could 
find to add to our bill of fare." 

This was the first time that either of the Custers were privileged to 
journey by rail through the infant settlement at Hawley, which during 
this period was experiencing a boom, due to the arrival of the Yeovil 
Colonists from England, and which during this period, had two names, 
Yeovil and Hawley, again due to the arrival of the English. 

Custer and the 7th Cavalry campaigned along the Yellowstone River 
in Montana that summer of 1873. His command included 1,500 
troopers, 275 supply wagons and 373 civilians. They repelled Indian 
attacks made against surveyors running the line for the Northern 
Pacific, Chief of the Northern Pacific engineers at this time was 
Custer's West Point classmate and friend, Thomas L.Rosser, who had 
served as a major general in the Confederate army.During one action 
in the Civil War they captured each other’s baggage, and in an ex- 
change of letters commented on the inferior tailoring and poor fit they 
discovered. 

The Indian campaign ended in the fall, and Custer returned east on 
the Northern Pacific to get his wife. This was the first time that Custer 
went through Hawley. After a few days in the East Custer and his wife 
returned by train, the trip being their first together through Hawley, 
and in a westerly direction, which she described in “Boots and Sad- 
des" as follows: 

After we left St. Paul, the usual struggle for decent food began. 
Some of the officers returning from leave of absence had joined us, 
and we made as merry over our hardships as we could. When we 
entered the eating houses, one young member of our party, whom we 
е the “butter fiend,” was made the experimenter. If he found the 

^ E too rancid to eat undisguised, he gave us a hint by saying, under 
ДҮ, eath, ‘This is a double-over place.’ That meant that we must put 

on of bread on top of the butter to smother the taste. 
he general was so sensitive when living in civilization that the 
ride appetite would desert him if an allusion to anything un- 
eus nt, or a reference to suffering was made at the table. But he 
Te to be conscious of surroundings when 'roughing it. Of 
dp learned to harden myself to almost anything by this time, 
all Me the wide-open eyes of our girl friend when she saw us eat 
starved ny апу foreign ingredients we found in our food. She nearly 
vedona diet consisting of the interior of badly baked potatoes and 

inside of soggy rolls. 


“On є я 
me i 0б the eating places on the road was kept in a narrow little 


t on a flat car. Two men presided, one cookin 

TE d d th 

So L2 the table. We were laboriously spearing AUT whine. 

ta gah A and sipping the muddy coffee with pewter spoons, when I 
surprise the general asking for a napkin. It seemed as 


forei i 
{ons ш ке pace s a [ше bowl. The waiter knew him, however, 


юш bur towel, general. 
“Jusi thing, just the thing,’ repeated my husband, in his quick 
= bare man tied a hod crash towel under his chin, ed 
, too indifferent 
z. pe e eT to appearances to care that the tableful 
In the autumn of 1874 they again returned to “the States” for a shi 
leave and made the round tri NP. Mrs. Custei inen 
about stops at Fargo and st Peak к iaa. 
Inthe winter of 1875-76 the Custers returned to the east and spent an 
enjoyable winter in New York City. They began their return to Fort 
Lincoln in February. When they reached St. Paul they discovered the 
train was not scheduled to run until April because of the heavy snow, 
but the NP officials decided to senda special train with Custer because 
of his help in protecting their employes in the west. This trip is 
probably one of those remembered in Hawley. 
_ Mrs. Custer wrote: “The train on which we finally started was an 
immense one, and certainly a curiousity. There were two snowplows 
and three enormous engines; freight cars with coal supplies and 
baggage; several cattle cars, with stock belonging to Black Hills 
miners who filled the passenger coaches. There was an eating house, 
looming up above everything, built on a flat car. In this car the 40 
c-0-0-0-0-0-0-2-6-0-0-0-0-0-0-9-0-9-0-0-0-0-0-9-0-0-0-0-0-9. 


Gen. Custer. Mrs. Custer and Tom Custer. 


Photo courtesy of National Archives. 
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‘employes of the road, who were taken to shovel snow, were fed. There 
were several day coaches, with army recruits and a few passengers, 
and last of all the paymaster's car, which my husband and I oc- 
ied." 

Po. related that when the train came to drifts it could not penetrate, 
the shovelers went to work. Sometimes the train cars were discon- 
nected while the engines went ahead to buck the drifts. The train got 
stuck permanently, however, in a drift somewhere between Fargo and 
Bismarck. Mrs. Lincoln was never specific in dates or locations except 
for the season of the year, and locations such as Bismarck, Fargo and 
St. Paul. Marooned in the train, she made these comments: 

“The days seemed to stretch on endlessly; the snow was heaped up 
about us and falling steadily. All we could see was the trackless waste 
of white on every side. The wind whistled and moaned around the cars 
and great gusts rocked our frail little refuge from side to side. The 
snow that had begun to fall with a few scattered flakes now came down 
more thickly. I made the best effort I could to be brave and deceived 
them about my real terrors: I had no other idea than that we must die 
there. 


"We tried to be merry at our meals and made light of the 
deficiencies that occurred each time we sat down. The increase of men 
at our table quickly diminished our stores, and I knew by the careful 
manner in which the wood was husbanded that it was nearly 
exhausted. The general, always cool and never daunted by anything, 
was even more blithe, to keep me from knowing that there was 
anything alarming in the situation. If I could have worked as the men 
did, even though it was at the hopeless snowdrifts, the time would not 
have seemed so long. Finally the situation became desperate, and with 
all their efforts the officers could no longer conceal from me their 
concern for our safety.” 

They finally cut a telegraph wire, connected in a pocket relay, and 
signaled for help. Tom Custer, the general's brother, set out from Fort 
Lincoln with a sleigh driver to reach the train. After another exciting 
trip by sleigh in a snowstorm, the Custers arrived at the fort.Bismarck 
sent aid to get the other marooned passengers. 

“The train remained in the spot where we had left it until the sun of 
thenext spring melted down the great ice banks and set free the buried 
engines," she commented. 

The Saturday, March 11, 1876, issue of the Red River Star of 
Moorhead published the following story : 


Campaigning Against Sitting Bull 
From Our Special Correspondent 

Moorhead, March 8 
After two weeks of hard work, during which several engines and 
plows were injured, the equipment train to open the Dakota division of 
the NPRR reached Bismarck on the evening of March 4th. As there 
was a large party waiting at this end for transportation westward, 
Supt. Towne started back the following morning, but on account of the 
Severe storm, was forced to stop about 45 miles this side of Bismarck, 
drifts detaining, he did not reach here until Tuesday at 10:30 p.m. 
Finding upon his arrival here a large body of troops, who had been 
ordered to Fort Lincoln to join Custer's expedition against the Indians, 
preparations were immediately made to start out on Wednesday 
morning. Your correspondent, wishing to learn the destination of the 
troops, called upon General Custer just before train time, found him 
very pleasant and willing to give such information as he was able to. 
He will start from Fort Lincoln about April 1st with a force consisting 
of nine companies of the 7th Cavalry and a battery of Gatling guns 
officered by Capt. Lowe and Lieut. Kinzie of the 20th Infantry, and will 

take with him six months supplies. 


His column will act in concert with Gen. Crook, who has already left 
Fort Laramie. He expects to be out until the middle of September 
during which time he will not only ‘clean out’ Sitting Bull, but expects 
to finish his exploration of the Yellowstone Region. He then asked me, 
“Tf I had heard the news from Washington,” the selection of Judge 
Taft of Ohio, to succeed the disgraced Belknap, and also the accepted 
resignation of Schenck, our minister to England. 

Our conversation was here abruptly broken off by the conductor’s 
cry of “all aboard for the west.” The train left about 10 a.m., con- 
sisting of two engines, 


one, the third by General Custer, officers and party. They expect to 
reach Jamestown, or Crystal Spring tonight, and by tomorrow will be 


at their destination. Such is the first regular passenger train over the 
road for the year 1876. 

The Star also reported, "General Custer, with his ч 
reached Moorhead by special train on Sunday, and proceeded at once 
to Headquarters Hotel.” 

According to Mrs. Custer's “Boots and Saddles,” the Custers made 
nine trips through Hawley before his death. These are аз 
follows summer -- Mrs. Custer went from Fort Lincoln to Monroe. 


Mich., while he was campaigning. 

1873 fall -- Custer returned east to get Mrs. Custer. 

1873 fall -- Custers returned west to Fort Lincoln. 

1874 fall - Gen. and Mrs. Custer made a round trip to the east and 
back to Fort Lincoln. 

1875 fall -- The Custers spent the winter in New York City. 

1876 (February-March) -- Custers returned to Fort Lincoln in heavy 
snow. 

1876 March -- Custer returned to Washington hurriedly to attend 
hearings about dishonest Indian agents. 

1876 May -- Custer made a rapid trip west to rejoin his troops before 
they left Fort Lincoln to campaign against the Indians. 

Hawley was too small during this period to support a newspaper 
which prevents an accurate account of Custer's visits. Dan O'Don- 
nell’s state census report of 1875 showed only 161 persons living within 
the 36 square miles of Hawley Township, while in 1880, the national 
census report taken by Walter Shave showed the township had a 
population of 320, including 77 in the unincorporated village of Hawley. 
Custer’s visits, therefore, are based on stories handed down by 
descendants of Hawley’s pioneers. 


James (Chig) Glasgow of Barnesville, a Yeovil Colony descendant, 
wrote on June 14, 1971, “General Custer and his troop train stopped at 
Hawley on their way to the Little Big Horn where he met death. My 
mother from Eglon, Josephine Narveson, told me of seeing him 
walking along the platform, long yellow hair and uniform. I think they 
fired the boilers with cord wood which was piled along the track which 
went straight through Hawley.” 

There are numerous accounts in The Hawley Herald and Clay 
Sunday Press about the Custers stopping in Hawley, none of the stops 
dated. A 1965 column in Moorhead’s Red River Scene carried this tale: 
"Looking Back -- 89 years, General George Custer stopped in Hawley, 
Minn., on his way west to join his command. While eating at the 
Hawley House, he told proprietor Dan O’Donnell he was on his way to 
Montana to quiet down a few noisy Sioux and ‘didn’t look for any 
serious trouble. I’m looking forward,’ he continued, ‘to a little action, 
but I expect to be disappointed.’ ” This article could refer to Custer’s 
last trip through Hawley in May 1876. 

Hawley Herald articles mention Gen. Custer, his wife, and the 
General’s brother stopping at Hawley House. The Custers went west 
through Hawley together in the fall of 1873, fall of 1874 and February 
1876. Capt. Tom Custer was at Fort Lincoln to greet them in both 1873 
and 1876. Custer’s other brother, Boston, may have been with him on 
these particular occasions at Hawley, but his movements are not 
recorded. There also is a legend that Custer once visited Hawley on 
horseback, but the Custer incident that rates first place in Hawley’s 
history occurred in 1876. Whether it was the February or May trip 
cannot be determined. There were, apparently enough troops with him 
so that two were not missed, indicating the Army did not take roll call 
after every stop. 

On this visit Custer stopped long enough for his troops to disperse, 
find a saloon, patronize it, become drunk, and miss the train. The 
following events seem logical — the two troopers were discovered 
among the inhabitants of Hawley after the train had departed, 
Hawley’s first depot agent, C. L. Nichols, was notified, Nichols 
telegraphed ahead, and the train was Stopped at Glyndon some 12 
miles to the west. 

Yeovil Colonist, Ed Weaver, who was homesteading in Section 24 of 
Riverton Township but walked six miles each way daily to Hawley to 
Work on the Northern Pacific section crew, was called into action. 
Weaver was given a helper and a handcar, the two soldiers were put on 
board, and the two NP employes handpumped the soldiers to the 
waiting train at Glyndon. 

R. J. Robertson, who farms in Section 10 of Hawley Township, is a 
grandson of Ed Weaver, and he was raised by his grandparents from 
the age of seven. Robertson recalls his grandfather telling of the event 
"Anold Norwegian went with him to pump the car, a section man, but 
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he never said his name, that I 
off the train to visit Я can remember. Тһе troopers had gotten 
the deu = oan ue local waterholes and never made it back 
сеп pc and his old Norwegian partner reached Glyndon 
ашортары И , in appreciation of their services, gave them an 
Hawley dE himself. Weaver took the picture back to the 
he nailed it over the doorway of the telegraph 
“Custer made a number of sto; М 1 
; n ps at Hawley,” Robertson said, “but it 
ү Any understanding that Custer was on his way out to start his 
ташчы E the Indians. this time. My grandfather never 
коес rs. ter being with him, nor did he comment on the 
Weaver did tell his grandson, however, that the t 
i, troopers were 
unlucky to catch the train. Their names were AN i 
ie dmm at the Battle of the Little Big Horn. uu: 
uster's autographed photo has a history of its own. A story in a 
June 1939 issue of the Fargo Forum said that the photo tung the 
depot for years “until Archie Cameron (proprietor of Cameron Hotel 
which was located on the site of Hawley Auditorium), took it down to 
have reproductions made. On February 20, 1917, Cameron was on his 
Tied Weaver family. Back row left are Frank, Ann. George. Nell and Elizabeth. Front Way fo the depot to return the picture when he dropped dead in the 
roware Sara, Mr. and Mrs. Weaver and Tom. street. (Е. P. Johnson recalls that Cameron was returning from S. P. 
Photo courtesy of LeRoy Weaver Wange s photography studio, had a heart attack, and died in front of 
Johnson’s Department Store). Custer appeared in his usual place for 
another two years; then in 1919, at the request of the Minnesota 
Historical Society, notified of the historical picture by Mrs. Julia 
Friday, it was sent to St. Paul. In its place is another Custer 
photograph provided by the society.” 


kikiki kikk kikk ск 


The facsimile decorated the depot for many years. Paper boys 
waiting in the depot for trains to bring in the papers, spent many hours 
contemplating the stern profile of the famed cavalry officer. In the 
summer of 1963, the historic old depot, built in 1872, was torn down to 
make way for the new concrete block building. Sometime during the 
project, a souvenir hunter released Gen. Custer’s photo from its 
quarters. Has he since discovered that the picture is a reproduction 
and the autograph is not genuine? 


Shortly after reaching Fort Lincoln in March 1876, Custer was 
recalled to Washington, D.C., to testify against operators of Indian 
trading posts suspected of graft. On his trip east he reached St. Paul on 
March 24. He offended many high political figures during his 
testimony, including Orvil Grant, brother of President Grant, and 
because of it, almost lost his command. Custer’s own highly ranked 
friends saved him, however, and he made a fast return to the 7th 
Cavalry in May. He and Gen. Alfred H. Terry, the latter who was a 
friend and commander of Gen. Joseph Roswell Hawley during the 
Civil War, left St. Paul on May 9 for Ft. Lincoln. The Saturday, May 13 
issue of the Red River Star describes their stay at Moorhead: 


Gens. Terry and Custer arrived here by a special last Tuesday and 
departed for Fort Lincoln on Wednesday. Gen. Custer appeared glum 
and in ill-humor -- out of sorts — don’t like the change his too-lively 
tongue has wrought, at all, at all. He no doubt feels like Hans Briet- 
man, when he struck a plank with his velocipede, and knocked his 


2999999909990 Л л салада 
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uster stood in this spot in 1876, Hawley would have looked about the same 
asit л when this photo was taken. The depot, the small building next to it with 
the sign advertising railroad land, the Union Church. Shave's store, and the Tanner store 
were there. O'Donnell's Hawley House occupied the site of the 2-story brick building 
constructed in 1899 by William Ritteman. Three men identified in the photo are William 
Ritteman. seated, Howard Shippey and Big John Knutson, who missed the Custer battle 


R. J. Robertson hold simi 
Ў iS a сор) lo i а) [ к " 
bis grandfath . Ed Weaver ү | mut the autographed photo which Gen. Custer gave іп Montana. hoto courtesy of Clay Cou Historical Society 
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(Photo And Btory Courtesy Fargo 
Forum.) 
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| Station Agent О. E. Northup holds a picture of General | 
ster which hangs in the telegraph office. r | 


ИИ 


sented Nichols with 
eranh nishire and himealf 
Longtime Hawley deport agent, Otis Northrup, was photographed by a Fargo Forum 
cameraman in June 1939, while holding a replica of the autographed picture given to 
Hawley by General Custer 


"ifs" figure in the story 
George A. Custer, fa- 


Mahtar and the wil- 


A POO ФФФФФФФ 


‘outsides in: 

Oh, vere ish all dis eartly bliss, 

Oh, vere ish man's sooccess 

0 vere ish various kinds of dings, 

Und vere ish hoppiness? 

The scope and extent of the new expedition against the Indians are 
hot yet known, but Gen. Terry’s movements, and those of the other 
columns co-operating with him, will be watched with interest," con- 
cluded the Star. 

@ expedition against the Sioux Indians and their confederate 
vues started in May. Gen. George Crook started north from Fort 
Fat Ele’ Wyo., with 1,300 men; Gen. John Gibbon moved east from 
Cane В, Mont., with a column; and Gen. Terry, which included 
ы orces, left Fort Lincoln on May 17. A Hawley man, John 
lutson, missed the battle because of illness. A Forum story, 
published in June 1939, said: 
onis illness while with Custer meant nearly 60 years 
night e efor him. A mule driver for the general, Big John fell ill the 
Miis id the battle, so Hawley folk lore reveals, and remained in 
the hands en the troops marched out to annihilation June 25, 1876, at 

Cali of the hunted Indians." 
is шо was born April 11, 1851, at Valders, Norway and 
parently a merica in 1858. He arrived at Hawley in 1871, but ap- 
[ox dde in Dakota Territory in 1876. A granddaughter, Mrs. Carl 
rit ‘oe of Detroit Lakes says they believe he was a civilian 
wrangler” Кш ше: of the cavalry, and that he was a “cook's 

duos elper rather than a mule skinner. They also believe, 
Mn ка told by her mother, Mrs. Frank (ОШе) Crowley, that 
oned at Fort Buford, located northwest of the Little 


Missouri River, rather than at Fort Li 1 

üver, Lincoln. Later investigati 
Oy he ee in ай еа in the “Hawley folk coats 

A i chives in Washington, D.C., 
ni ee [е Knutson. Clifford Soubier, park раки Ge 
oo MUR ae Шы Monument at Crow Agency, Mont., wrote 

"Our sources of information regardin; 1 i 

g men servi th 
Seved Cavalry at the time of the battle do not zo d Mu 
Ет ШОП, This does not rule out the possibility that Mr. Knutson was 
ched from the regiment and in the hospital at the time of the 

battle, since records of the time are imperfect.” 

Knutson, who was called, “Вір John,” farmed a mile east of Silver 
mn Us place Y ud Е the Theodore Thompson farm now 

y Vernon Nelson. He died February 23, 1933, and i i 

Hegland Lutheran Cemetery. il iu 

While Hawley's only potential representative in the battle was 
languishing in a camp ward, another Hawley man, Hans Rushfeldt, 
was peddling merchandisein the area and encountered people fleeing 
the area after the battle), Custer and his men were moving to their 
doom. Red River Star, which naturally was several weeks behind in 
news of the campaign, reported this news item on its front page the day 
before Custer's death: 


THE INDIAN tae 

A telegram has been received by Adjuta: eral Ruggles, from 
General Terry, dated the 13th from the junction of Powder River and 
the Yellowstone River. It is stated that no Indians have been seen east. 
of Powder River, that he had met Gibbon (who had led his column 
eastward from Montana) and had concerted movements with him. 
Here General Terry has established his depot of supplies and it will 
form his base of operations. Custer's cavalry are scouring the country 
in every direction, but so far, have found no Indians. On June 7th, Gen 
Crook, moving northward from Fort Fetterman, reached Tongue 
River, when they came upon stealthy bodies of mounted Indians, who 
fired at them from safe distance, though a few of them got within 
reach of Crook's riflemen, killing two of the Redskins. 


On June 17 Crook's riflemen got within reach of the Indians. At the| 
battle of the Rosebud, the troopers were soundly defeated by Chief 
Crazy Horse. Crook's men were forced to retreat south and were| 


knocked out of the Army's plans to pinch the Indians from three 
directions. Crazy Horse led his victorious warriors northward to fight 
eight days later against Custer. 


+++ + + + 


une 25, 1876, Custer divided his force of 
ts and 20 civilians into four groups. He 
d three companies to the west, Capt. 
Marcus Reno and three companies were sent across the Little Big 
Horn River, one company was left behind with Capt. Thomas M. 
McDougall to protect the slower packtrain, and Custer kept the 
remaining five companies and rode northwest along the east bank of 
the river. 


On the Sunday morning of J 
600 cavalrymen, 44 Indian scou 
sent Capt. Frederick Benteen an 


"apt. Reno discovered the Indian camp and shortly after 2:30 p.m. 
ат His 112 men were soon overwhelmed by the Indians and 
they were forced to retreat across the river to high ground with the 
loss of 40 men. The arrival of Benteen's forces at that moment 
probably prevented Reno from suffering the same fate as Custer. 
After Benteen's arrival, the troopers could hear heavy firing to the 
north, but their attempts to investigate were repulsed. That afternoon 
between 3:30 and 5 p.m. General Custer, age 36, and his five mo 
were killed. With him were his brothers, Thomas W., 31, porte is 
nephew, Harry Armstrong Reed 18, and Mrs. Custer's brother-in-law, 

alhoun. А А x 
Le pese troopers were beseiged until late in me eae 
afternoon when the Indians broke camp. The estimate is аи тад o 
attacked a camp of 10,000 to 12,000 Indians containing 3, И о a 
warriors. On the morning of June 27, а scou! ‘om Tei S 
Gibbon's forces found the t 
survivor was Comanche, the 


any I. An Indian scout n с 
bat | Из Testimony has always been questioned. The news reached 


i 1 i ; famous account of 
^ n July 6, and the Tribune printed its now unt of 
MER "put jesse there were no survivors under Custer's im. 
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FIRST ACCOUNT OF THE CUSTER MASSACRE. 
е ә eer ee 


TRIBUNE EXTRA. 


Price 25 Сета. BISMARCK, D. T., JULY 6, 1876. 
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Photo courtesy of The Bismarck Tribune 
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This pose is similar to the one in the picture which the General gave to Hawley. 
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ШОУ Т рл BO LDL? 
(Da-Don- wa- I-yo-torn-lea,) 

"Tbe Sioux * hief iu command at the Custer Massscrc. 

RMAN BROS.. Publishers. Phorographed by 0. S. GOFF, 
: ا‎ ONTON 

Sitting Bull was the religious leader of the Sioux nation, and medicine man and leader 
of the Hunkpapa Teton Sioux at the time of the Custer massacre in June 1876. He was 
not the military leader in the fight, although earlier in life he was noted for his bravery in 
fights against other Indian tribes and against U.S. troops. In 1875 he had a vision that 
his enemies would be delivered into his hands and in the spring of 1876 he led a sun- 
dance in which he told the Indians they must fight to kill rather than fight to show their 
bravery if they wanted to hold their lands against the whites. 

Sitting Bull was born about 1831 on the Grand River in South Dakota, the son of 
Jumping Bull. As a youth he was called Jumping Badger until he exhibited bravery in 
battle against the Crow tribes in 1857. 

The year after the Custer battle, Sitting Bull and his followers fled to Canada to avoid 
capture by U.S. troops, but famine forced their return and surrender in 1881. He lived at 
Standing Rock Reservation in South Dakota until his violent death on December 15, 
1890. Sitting Bull had taken part in a Ghost Dance that year, and the Indians were stirred 
by stories of an Indian Messiah who was coming to drive out the whiteman. The 
government feared another uprising and sent 40 Indian police, with federal troops in the 
background, to arrest Sitting Bull. In the fight between the police and Sitting Bull's 
followers, Sitting Bull was shot and killed by Sgt. Red Tomahawk. 

Sitting Bull had been a friend of Buffalo Bill Cody and had traveled for a time in Cody's 
wild west show. Cody had given him a trained horse, and when the shooting started at 
Sitting Bull's death, his horse began its old routine of bowing and kneeling. The Indians 
believed Sitting Bull's spirit entered his horse. 


Land of The Dacotahs by Bruce Nelson, University of Minnesota Press 1946 
World Book Encyclopedia 


Minnesota Historical Society photo 
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mediate command, the debate rages to this day on the many facets of 
the battle. Did Custer disobey Terry’s orders by attacking before 
arrived, did Custer error in dividing his forces, did Reno’s retreat 
cause Custer’s death, are but a few of the questions. Investigations 
were conducted for years afterwards but many questions will remain 
unsolved forever. 

The Red River Star of July 8 published comments on the battle and 
its thoughts are still expressed today by many persons who have 
made a study of the battle: 

“what the sequel to this terrible disaster will be remains with the 
Government. If it was the intention to annihilate the Indians, why in 
the name of common gumption was not a sufficient force sent out in 
the first place? If to play with the red devils -- it is getting to be serious 

when 300 of the flower of the army are made to bite the dust to 
demonstrate the fact that INDIANS WILL FIGHT. In the first place, 
the expedition was an outrage upon the recognized treaty rights of the 
Indians, and an outrage upon the frontier settlements. This wanton 
sacrifice of life and property is wholly uncalled for, and, in its effect, 
will saddle an Indian war on the Government and entail endless 
hardships upon the frontier settlements.” 

Hawley experienced an unpleasant event on the day of Custer’s 
death, a windstorm. The July 1 Star carried this item: Hawley — The 
storm of Sunday last did considerable damage in this neighborhood. 
Messrs. Pryor and Costain's store lost its entire front, (Thysell 
Brothers Inc., site) the wind carrying it wholly away — damage 
estimated over $200. The house next to the store (a saloon called The 
Blighted Cabbage) was found with its front “withered” some rods 
from the stem. А log house south of the track was struck by lightning, 
the inmates escaped unharmed. Several other casualties occurred in 
this district. The crops are looking never better. The Fourth will be 
celebrated in good style, extensive preparations are in making.” 

Mrs. Custer made her final trip through Hawley in August 1876. The 
Star recorded her stay in Fargo in its August 4 edition: “Among 
the arrivals at Headquarters on Wednesday evening were: Mrs. 
George A. Custer, Mrs. Lt. Calhoun, Mrs. Capt. Yates and children, 
Mrs. Capt. Smith, Mr. Reed, Mrs. Custer's brother and daughter and 
Lt. Burns who was accompanying the bereaved party. Those faces 
which but a few weeks since were pictures of health and beauty now 
represent dispondency and grief unexpressable. It is evident that they 
will fast fade away and grow old until an early death takes them to 
meet those whom they loved above all who met with such a horrible 
death on those barren hills of the Big Horn leaving no one to confer 
their last thoughts or carrying a parting word to their dear wives and 
children who are left to morn.” 

Mrs. Custer, who was married in 1864, died at the age of 92 on April 
4,1933, in New York City. She lived much longer than predicted by the 
Star, but spent the last 57 years of her life perpetuating the memory of 
her husband. The Custers are buried in the cemetery at West Point, 


CUSTER BATTLEFIELD NATIONAL MONUMENT 
Thousands of persons each year visit the site of the Custer 
battle located southeast of Hardin, Mont. Called, Custer 
Battlefield National Monument, the area is supervised by 
National Park Service. Included is Custer Hill, the Reno- 


Benteen battle area about three miles south east, a national 
cemetery, and the Custer Museum. The museum was 
dedicated on June 25, 1952 by Gen. Jonathan Wainwright of 
the Bataan Death March fame. Wainwright presented to the 
museum a 7th Cavalry Trooper's rifle that his father had 
recaptured in a skirmish with Crow Indians several years 
after the Custer battle. 


Sources: The Custer Album, Boots and Saddles by Mrs. George A. 
Custer, The Bismarck Tribune, Red River Scene, Red River Star, The 
Hawley Herald, The Fargo Forum. 
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Three errors have been discovered since the following 16-page photo section was 
printed. On the first page, the Union congregation was first to organize but the 
Methodists built the first church building in 1883. On page 15 the O'Donnell building was 


burned in April 1897; on the last page, the City Hotel burned during the Christmas 
holidays about 1915. ДЕ не аш Е 
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Hawley’s first church was the Union Church built in 
1887. The congregation was organized in 1873 with the 
first meeting held on July 8. Members consisted largely 
of Yeovil Colonists and eastern Yankees. The Rev. 
George Rodgers, leader of the colony, was the first 
pastor. 

The congregation first met in a chapel, that also 
served as the school, which was later moved to its pre- 
sent location when the Union Church was built. The 
chapel still stands as part of the residence at the corner 
of Main and Seventh Streets. For many years it was the 
home of John Rushfeldt, and was the birthplace of his 
son, A. R. Rushfeldt, in 1905. The north side of the house 
was the chapel. Walt Malakowsky is the present owner. 

e church was sold in 1950 to Our Savior’s Lutheran 
congregation. It has been completely remodeled in the 
past few years and is in fine condition. The church is 
located at the corner of Sixth and Joseph Streets. 

Photo courtesy of S. R. Shave of Pittsburgh, Penn. 


Northern Pacific bought some 4-4-0 American Standard 
engines made by the Pittsburgh Locomotive Works, pre- 
decessor to the American Locomotive Company. Four- 
teen of these engines were used on the east end of the 
line when the NP reached the Red River at Moorhead. 

The engine in the above photo is a 4-4-0, referring to 
the sets of wheels it has, but with its three domes it 
differs from the Pittsburgh engines appearing in photos 
taken at Moorhead in 1876 and in Fargo in 1883. It is an 
American Standard type engine but may have had a 
different manufacturer, This type of engine was used 
from 1850 to the early 1900’s. 


Photo courtesy of Burlington Northern Railroad 
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War Poster - Next Page > 


A reproduction of an original handbill printed by The 
Hawley Herald. It is owned by John Thysell of Bismarck, 
N.D., whose brother, Bert, at the age of 10, helped print 
the first edition of The Herald in 1890. The handbill did 
not bring big results — according to existing knowledge, 
only three men from Hawley served in the Spanish- 
American War, not enough to form a company. Note that 
The word, “Volunteer,” is spelled wrong, indicating 
typos were made even back in 1898. 


WAR! WAR! 


RALLY! RALLY! RALLY! 
AT AWREYS HALL ON SATURDAY EVENING 


шп. Anyi] 30, 1898, 


All PATRIOTIC CITIZENS of this 
vicinity who are in favor of organ- 
izing a Company of Volenteers for 
the defence of our country are in- 
1 vited to meet at the above date to 
Ё take steps to organize at once. 


Rally Boysand show our neighbors that we are 
not behind our sister villages and cities in Patriotic 
July WHEN OUR COUNTRY CALLS, 


RALLY COMMENCES AT 8 
O’CLOCK SHARP. 


One of the earliest existing photos of Hawley is this 
one showing Nels Bjorndahlen, his wife and six children. 
The photo was taken July 1879, in front of the Christian 
Nelson & Olaf H. Smaby general store, now the corner 
Site of Vigen-Johnson Furniture Inc. 

The Bjorndahlens arrived in New York from Rollag 
Numedal, Norway on July 5, 1878, and came directly to 
Hawley. The day of their arrival they purchased the 
team of oxen and wagon. They spent that year in the 
Christ Christianson house near Lake 10 (near present 
Stanley Hagen farm) and then homesteaded the north- 
east quarter of Section 6, Parke Township, in 1879. In 
1910, his son, Adolph Bjorndahl, bought the farm, which 
is now owned by Adolph's son, Norman Bjorndahl. 

In the above photo the team is facing south. The 
Store building was replaced (fate unknown) in 1880 by 
the Nelson Block frame building which was burned in 

‚ A new brick building was built by Christian Nelson 
and it later became the home of the famous Peterson 
Brothers Department Store. 

Above photo is owned by Nilmer Bjorndahl of Moor- 
head, whose father, Nils N., is the boy on the left in the 
front seat. In the middle is Ole. Others are Ragnild (Mrs. 
Nels Olson), Inga (Mrs. Robert Robinson), Mrs. 
Bjorndahlen, Veil (Mrs. William Shaver) and Kari (Mrs. 
Jack Jacques). There were 10 children in the Bjorn- 
dahlen family. The first five - Nils, Ragnild, Veil, Kari 
ànd Ole — were born in Norway. The other five were born 
here — Inga, Adolph, Louise (Mrs. Markel), Knut 
ànd Nina (Mrs. Jim Easton). 


быс MSS ES aie 
History came alive at Thresher Hill on Sunday, Aug- 
ust 1, 1971, when Norman Bjorndahl drove this team of 
oxen at the Rollag Centennial Pageant. Bjorndahl, the 
grandson of Nils Bjorndahlen, bought the pair of Here- 
ford-Holstein crossbreds from Norman Thompson in 
March 1971, and trained them in time for summer 
events. In this photo they drew an old grain drill; they 
also pulled a covered wagon at the pageant and at the 
Hawley Rodeo parade on July 16. 


P 


a march to the 


Memorial Day, May 30, 1898, sho 
cemetery to honor veterans of the Civil War. In the back- 
ground looking east on Joseph Street is the Union Church, 
the first church building in Hawley. This Wange photo was 
taken on the site of Hawley Lutheran Church which was 
not built until 1900. 


Photo courtesy of Allan Burrill 
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S. P. Wange took this photo on July 4, 1893, at a favorite 
gathering place, the Anton Hagen farm home, located a 
mile southeast of Hawley (now the Barrington Carlson 
farm). A large Norwegian flag flies on a staff made from 
a tree trunk. Three violinists provide musical entertain- 
ment. Many of the men display watch chains across their 
vests. Judging from the amount of clothing being worn, 
the 4th was cooler than most. Hagen is believed to be the 
man standing on top of the building with his hand on the 
flagstaff. 
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POLITICAL BARBECUE o> 


A big event in Hawley in 1896 was the visit of Sen. 
Knute Nelson (whose first cousin, Mrs. Ingeborg Nestad 
of Erskine is the grandmother of Mrs. Lawrence Quam). 
The late Andrew Brown, Hawley barber, attended this 
political rally and recalled that Senator Nelson inter- 
rupted his speech to quiet a heckler with his fists. The 
original 12 x 18 handbill is one of the oldest existing prints 
of The Herald. It was owned by the late Mrs. John Elton 
and is now the property of her son, Norman Elton. 


Es 


SATURDAY, October ast 
U.S SEN ENUTE NELSON 


and SENATOR T. D. SHEEHAN, of St. Paul, 


WILL BE TAE SPEAKERS OF THE OCCASION. 


HON. ALBERT BERG, 


SECRETARY OF STATE, AND 


THE MOORHEAD GLEE CLUB 


Will Sing Carmpaign and Other Songs. 
Hon. AUGUST Т. KOERNER, State Treasurer, Will Attend. 


A LA RG E T E N T Will be pitched, and арест УШ also be delivered 
Two Roasted Oxen, Roasted Pigs, Baked Pork and 
Beans, Bread and Coffee 


SERVED FREE AT NOON! 


COME EARLY AND STAY ALL DAY! 
BRING YOUR FAMILIES! 


TELL YOUR NEIGHBORS! 


AO, FOR ТАЕ BARBECUE! | 


AT HAWLEY, Saturday Oct dl. 


РЕЧИ bir > - 

Hawley school children observed George Washing- 
ton's birthday on February 22, 1892, with a parade down 
6th Street. The view looks north and the building on the 
left is the old Northern Pacific depot before it was moved 
in 1908 when the main line tracks were changed. Village 
Hall now occupies the site. 

The photo was taken by pioneer Hawley photo- 
grapher and barber, S. P. Wange. According to an article 
published in a February 1942 issue of The Herald, Wange 
"stood at the corner in front of the former Tom Anderson 
Saloon where the State Bank of Hawley is located." The 
State Bank's first building at the corner of Front and 
Sixth Streets, was built in 1892, indicating that a different 
building occupied the site before that. Anderson's name 
first appeared on the abstract of these lots in 1883, and 
Ole Olson, who started the State Bank, became owner 
of the lots on May 25, 1892. 

The article identifies the buildings as follows: freight 
warehouse and passenger depot, Dan O'Donnell residence 


(the small building with the Temperance Saloon sign, 
now the site of Wahl Drug Store on Main and Sixth 
Streets), Glaisyer Drug Store, Shippey Harness Shop, 
Porter Meat Market and the Hilliard residence. 

Hawley school in 1892 was divided into primary, 
intermediate and grammar departments. The man 
standing at the far left is J. H. Johnson, principal and 
grammar department teacher. Next is Miss Jean Smith, 
primary teacher and daughter of the Congregational 
Church pastor; and Miss Wilkins of Audubon, inter- 
mediate teacher. 

'The next two girls are identified as Sara Brown and 
Emma Erickson (Mrs. John Elton). The following stud- 
ents were listed as enrolled in the school: Lewis Cum- 
mings, John Cummings, Hilda Johnson, Albert Johnson, 
Herbert B. Tysell, John Thysell, Albion Thysell, Howard 
Shippey, Flossie Shippey, Arthur Costain, Elbert Costain, 


(continued on next page) 


7 TOU Де diio y 1 
This scene in front of Thysell’s was taken about Cormick binders. C. С. Thysell stands to the left of the 
1892 when С. С. Thysell was owner before he sold to Nels binder and his son, H. B. Tysell, is the boy to his left. 


Thysell. The store was located next to the corner lot The little boy in front of the gray horse is believed to be 
as other photos in this section will show. Note that the Albion Thysell, another son. 
firm sold Rushford Wagons, J. I. Case Plows and Mc- 
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(Washington’s Birthday, continued) 


Wilfred Costain, Mary Grue, Lena Grue, Gertie Stetson, 
Kitty Nichols, Ina Nichols, Jean Wilson, Annie Brown, 
Mabel Brown, Alice Credit, Cora Credit, George Ham- 
mett, Augustius Hammett, Wallace Fountain, Charles 
Putney, Johanna Johnson, Frank Pryor, Ray Smith. 
Marie Norheim, Hilda Myhre, Emelia Norby, Nora 
Peck, William Works, Lina M. Works, Blanche Works, 
Emma Tuft, Chris Tuft, Henry Tuft, Kate Lewis, Lloyd 
Plummer, Carl Plummer, Katie Plummer, Nellie Rush- 
feldt, Stella Hodgins, Hattie E. Shave, Mary Shave, Ethel 
Shave, Alfred Shave, Edgar Shave, Maude Shave, Daisy 
Pryor, Earle Pryor, Edith Porter, Delia Betz, Ethel 
Betz, L. Glaisyer, Edith Glaisyer, Victor Glaisyer, Sarah 
O'Donnell, Mike O'Donnell. 
Clara Lee, Ida Lee, Gilbert Lee, Hannah Larson, Amy 
Colburn, John G. McDonald, Oscar Berg, Lena Berg, Olga 
Thysell, Hattie Cook, Elizabeth McGregor, Minnie Hili- 
ard, Cora. Hilliard, Lulu Day, Warren Day, Thore Olin, 
Hulda Olin, Paul C. Burrill, Margaret Burrill, Lucy 
Kroll, Andrew Brown, Oscar Krantz, Arthur Stetson, 


Mary O'Donnell, Rosa O'Donnell, Nora O'Donnell, Annie Martin C. Natland bicycle shop was located es 
asgow, Ray Nichols, John McDonald, George Мс- {һе street from Johnson’s Department Store on the site 
Donald, David McDonald and David Storberg. of the warehouse lot now owned by PV Lumber Company. 


Photo courtesy of Stanley Shippey Photo courtesy of Mrs. Erica Floberg 


Building in foreground is now part of Burt Johnson's 
Department Store. The view is east. The people in the 
buggy are Mr. and Mrs. Hans Tatley and child. Tatley 
was one of the first men in the Hawley area, arriving 
here in June 1871 to homestead eight miles north of 
Hawley in Goose Prairie Township. z 

The third man from the left on the board sidewalk 
is Andrew Johnson (with derby hat), a pioneer mer- 
chant. A restaurant operator, P. Anton Berg, is second 
from the left leaning on man adjacent. 

Looking east down Front Street, can be seen the 
Northwestern Hotel which was built in 1882 by E. C. Grue. 


It was located a short distance south of the present Bur- 
lington Northern railroad depot. When the Northern 
Pacific tracks were rerouted through the south part of 
town in 1908, the hotel was moved on skids two blocks 
west to its present location near the corner of Front and 
Seventh Streets. 

The board fence marked the yard of the Andrew 
Johnson residence. Johnson and Larson Lumber building, 
now the site of Brent's Garrick Theatre, was the beginn- 
ing of the Andrew Johnson firm which is presently owned 
by grandson, Burt Johnson. 

(continued on next page) 


Nickolai Hans 
Rushfeldt Rushfeldt 
building Hardware 
Burned Store 
Burned 


Although Veum did not sell his store building to 
Andrew Johnson until 1890, he leased another building 
and operated a general store without Storaasli three 
years earlier. On February 1, 1887, he leased for one 
year the above building which shows his name over the 
corner entrance. Christian Nelson and Olaf Smaby grant- 
ed the lease for one year. 

Veum, who came from Telemark, Norway, was an 
early Hawley merchant. He married a young Irish school 


Nelson Block frame building 
built in 1880. Burned January 4, 1891 
Hawley, Minn. 


teacher named Blanche Tuttle. He died in January 1891, 
and the late Jim Fay, Moorhead historian, mentions 
Widow Veum from Hawley as taking part in а bicycle 
handicap race in Fargo in 1891. 

The house at the far left is one of the oldest resid- 
ences in Hawley. In the 1920's it was moved to its pre- 
sent site on Fourth Street, and for many years it was 
the home of the late Mrs. Emma Erickson. It is now the 
residence of Gerome Anderson. 
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(Johnson's Store, continued) 


According to a news item in the April 26, 1883, edition 
of the Red River Valley News at Glyndon, the lumber 
building was constructed in the spring of 1883. Johnson 
and his partner, Petter Larson, bought the lots from the 
Northern Pacific in the fall of 1881 to start their business. 
The building served as a lumber yard until 1920 when it 
was torn down to make way for the Garrick Theatre. 

The store in the foreground is now the main section 
of Burt Johnson's Department Store. Note that a sheet of 
cloth or paper material obscures a sign printed on the 
Side of the building which s Veum and Storaasli, 
General Merchandise. County pioneer Hilbert Skrei wrote 
n the back of this photo that it shows the Ole Storaasli 
E in Hawley in 1883. Orabel Thortvedt of Glyndon, 
Mnn., owns the photo which was given to her by Anne 


Skrei Hammett, niece of Skrei, 

It is now believed, however, that the photo was taken 
in 1893. Another photo of this scene, taken from a dif- 
ferent angle, shows the back of the State Bank building 
which was constructed in 1892. (See the chapter on 
Andrew Johnson). 

Gunder G. Veum and Storaasli bought Lots 9 and 10 
(present Johnson store building) on May 10, 1883, from 
Thomas H. Anderson and wife, Libbie. They sold the 
building and lots to Andrew Johnson on January 7, 1890. 

Storaasli and wife, Gunhild (Lisland) also had a farm 
on the Buffalo River in Section 29, Moland Township, 
which they sold to young Theodore Skrei in 1892. Mrs. 
Storaasli had a brother, Kjetil Lisland, who as a widower, 
married Emma Grue of Hawley. 


After the Nelson Block frame building was burned on 
January 4, 1894, it was rebuilt with brick the same year 
and was known as the Nelson Block. It was occupied for 
many years by Peterson Brothers. The building has been 
remodeled several times and is now part of Vigen-Johnson 
Furniture Inc. 


(A Left: Flood and Fire 


Spring flood of 1897 looking north; building in left 
foreground is Lee's Blacksmith Shop, now the site of 
Burns Motor Company. At left is the City Hotel on the 
site of Mid America Dairymen Inc. South end of Andrew 
Johnson building is in the center. Photo courtesy of G. W. 
Larson. 

Lee's Blacksmith Shop was destroyed by a fire in 
1899. In background is the Hammerstrom Wagon Carriage 
Works building. This building is standing, is operated by 
Hawley Recreation, and is still owned by the Hammer- 
strom family. Photo courtesy of Western Minnesota 
Steam Threshers Reunion. 


Glaisyer Drug Store C» 

Remedies for the aches and pains of many a Hawley 
pioneer were obtained in this drug store, owned by Her- 
bert Glaisyer. He tried farming for six years before re- 
turning to the profession of his grandfather and father 
and becoming Hawley's first druggist in 1880. The store 
was located on the present site of the north half of The 
Bankrupt Store. 

. Glaisyer was born in England and served in the 
British navy for 13 years where he advanced from mid- 
shipman to first officer. His ancestry has been traced 
back to Queen Mary in the 1500's. His wife, Emma 
Тшей Glaisyer, was a descendant of Mary, Queen of 

ots. 

This photo is from a collection by amateur photo- 
grapher, Dr. W. H. Aborn, one of Hawley's early 
physicians, and is now owned by I. B. Leverson. 

Note the Cleveland Oak potbellied stove with the 
poker on the floor. A kitten stands in the chair. The 
calendar shows the month of March, 


State Bank in 1892 


State Bank of Hawley began business on August 1, 
1892, in the wood frame building on the corner of Front 
and Sixth Streets. The contractor was Ole Hagen, who 
must have been a good carpenter because the building 
is still in use as part of Riverside Inn. In 1902 the building 
was replaced by the brick structure presently occupied 
by Hawley Lefseland. The wood building was moved 
about 115 blocks east to the Kittle Lee Sr., property, 
but when the railroad changed its right-of-way in 1908, 
the building was moved to its present location. 


S. P. Wange took this photo (circa 1892), and the 
two adjoining buildings are identified as the Kittleson 
“Tonic” Shop, and Wange Studio and Barber Shop. The 
Wange building has L. Н. Тий, Jeweler, lettered on the 
windows, however, indicating Wange may have done 
business upstairs as he did after the brick block building 
was constructed on the site in 1902. The building on the 
far right may have been a blacksmith shop. The small 
building at far right is a town well. 


o 


The barrels in front of the tonic shop contain bottles 
of tonic packed in sawdust, according to a Herald article 
published in 1942. Selling liquor was against the law in 
those days, but selling tonic was semi-legal — the tonic 
men sold tonic but were frequently arrested because 
customers usually became intoxicated after guzzling the 
medicine. Liquor was a burning issue at the polls almost 
every election, the wets always lost, tonic shops remain- 
ed open, and the Village had a steady source of income 
from the fines. 

According to the 1942 Herald story, Mrs. George 
Keeping Sr., is the blurred figure holding the umbrella 
at extreme left, and Tom Johnson is motíoning her to 
come into the picture. Others identified left to right are: 
Ole Larson, Archie Whaley, Fred Southwell, Hans Bilben, 
banker Ole Olson, Nicolai Nelson Sr., (small boy not 
identified) Halvor Omberg, Andrew Dahl, Iver Hauge, 
О. Н. Myran, John Steen, watchmaker L. Н. Tuft, black- 
smith Anderson. Note the board sidewalks; also that 
men’s pant cuffs almost covered the heels. 
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"This photo was taken by Dr. W. H. Aborn from the 
top of the west elevator (now Hawley Farm Service 
Company) circa 1895. The new Nelson Block, built in 
1894, is in the picture. State Bank is visible on the corner 
and the Andrew Johnson building behind it. To the right 
of the Nelson Block can be seen the backs of Lewis 


Harness Shop, the beer tavern and the house. Large 
mar ed to the п is the City Hotel (site us 
Occup у the creamery) before the hotel i 

large addition in 1899. a 


In left foreground are stacks of cordwood owned by 
the Northern Pacific and used for generating steam in 
the engines. A man walks east down Front Street in the 
center of the photo. Next to the Nelson Block and across 
the street are wagon teams. In background, the area now 
occupied by Hawley Park, Lake and Golf Club is covered 
by trees. Along the horizon the Eglon Hills are almost 
barren of trees and only several farms are visible. 

Photo courtesy of I. В. Leverson 


After the Nicolai and Hans Rushfeldt buildings were 
burned (dates unknown) the above buildings occupied 
fhe sites until about 1899. Note that the house has not 
been moved. Name of the beer tavern operator is un- 
known. Sam Lewis was a member of the Yeovil Colony 
which arrived in Hawley from England in the spring of 


Another view of the beer tavern and Lewis harness 
shop. Later the site was occupied by C. E. Lundquist store, 
Hans Rushfeldt's merchandise store, Bill Quirt Hardware 
and Bill Cook Hardware. In 1971 the current building was 
rented from Quirt by the Hawley Senior Citizens. 


1873. His father, Joseph, was one of the leaders of the 
colony. In 1899, Sam Lewis and Herald publisher, John 
Reid constructed a building on Hartford and Sixth 
Streets. Its last occupant, before being torn down, was 
Hans Romer, blacksmith. The new State Bank of Hawley 
now occupies part of the site. 


S. P. Wange photo, circa 1895 
0000000000000 


This photo of Hawley in 1899 was taken from the 
old brick grade school building and the view is to the 
southeast. A cyclist rides on the board walk in foreground. 


Taken from Peavey Elevator looking KE, Shows the 


sites where Orville Hanson Store & Thysell Bros. 


is located, 


This photo was taken by Dr. W. H. Aborn from the 
Peavey Elevator looking northeast. The two large wood 
frame stores at the right in the photo are the present site 
of Thysell Brothers Inc. The building on the corner was a 
merchandise store first started in 1873 by John Costain 
and his brother-in-law, John Pryor. Henry Blakeway, a 
Yeovil Colonist was associated as a partner for a short 
time. Next came Walter Tanner about 1880, and during 
his ownership, a meeting was held in his store on Feb- 
Tuary 5, 1884, to organize the incorporated Village of 
Hawley. Tanner sold his store to an employe, J. L. John- 
son,and J. J. Aldrich in 1901 and moved to Pamona, Calif. 

. The building to the right was constructed by another 
pioneer Hawley merchant, C. G. Thysell, who originated 
the present Thysell firm. Both the Johnson and Thysell 
buildings were destroyed by fire in January 1908, when 
the bucket brigade was Hawley's only fire protection. 

The photo was taken between 1893, when the O'Don- 
neli building is said to have burned (on present Wahl Drug 
Store site), and 1899 when William Ritteman built an 
Impressive two-story building which survived only a few 
years before it too was burned. It was replaced by the 
building which now occupies the site. 

The prominent two-story building in the center of the 
photo was a general store located on the Hawley Medi- 
cal Center site. Owners included George Chant and 
IS soninlaw, Walter Shave, who arrived here from 
England in the spring of 1873 with the Yeovil Colony. 
shave Was a real estate agent in Hawley for many 
Years, and was the uncle of the late Ed Shave, a Hawley 
d who became à noted outdoor sports writer for 
Me р Каро dailies. Shave built the large home at 
ei other end of the block in the photo. This home is now 
owned by Clifford Knutson. The Shaves were a large fam- 
Ту and were quite active in all civic affairs until they 


moved to Seattle, Washington, in 1906. Glaisyer Drug 
Store is the long white building in center of photo, 
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William Ritteman constructed this building on the 
O'Donnell site in 1899. Odd Fellows Lodge rented the up- 
stairs. Lodge membership was one of the main sources 
of entertainment during this era, and Hawley had many 
lodges. Some of the Odd Fellows banquets in Hawley 
received publicity in the Minneapolis newspapers. 

Typewritten information on the photo was placed 
there during the 75th anniversary celebration in July 1947. 

Photo courtesy of I. B. Leverson 


Two scenes show the City Hotel located on the site 
of Mid America Dairymen Inc. (formerly Hawley Cream- 
ery Association). In the summer of 1899, one of the big- 
gest expansion years in Hawley history, the hotel built 
an addition on the west side which can be seen in the 
smaller photo to the right. The building on the left was 
the livery barn operated by the hotel. Later the site was 
occupied by a potato cellar operated by Peterson Bro- 
thers. Still later the corner was purchased by Burns 
Motor Company and it is now a used car lot. The hotel 
was destroyed by fire about 1911. Wange Photos 


Chapter 9 


Pioneer Personalities And Businesses 


Henry Blakeway Was Hawley's Soldier Of Fortune 


Among the western world's romantic heroes are such figures as 
Robin Hood, the Three Musketeers, Captain Blood, the Count of Monte 
Cristo and the Lone Ranger. Their exploits are legendary. Countless 
times they risked their lives in noble ventures and emerged victorious, 
usually unscathed, and never injured to the point where future ad- 
ventures were curtailed. But these were characters in fiction. Their 
adventures depended on the fertile minds of their authors. The heroes 
may have been in the prime of life, but when the authors died, there 
were no more adventures. 

In real life, few men seeking such excitement, live long. They may 
become famous, but they die voung, because sooner or later the law 
of averages cuts them down. Mortal man can expose himself to danger 
only a limited number of times before “his luck runs out.” 

One of Hawley's first settlers earned his way into a select group of 
Swashbucklers, who defied the odds and died of old age. He was Henry 
S. Blakeway, who led one of the groups of the Yeovil Colony to Hawley 
in 1873. Blakeway was a soldier of fortune who experienced many 
adventures in his travels around the world, and he carried the scars of 
battle as proof. He was born in wealth, was educated at several 
European universities, survived combat against hostile natives on two 
continents, struck it rich in the gold fields of Australia, was a leader of 
colonists, a stagecoach driver, a homesteader, a railroader, a sur- 
veyor and a pioneer businessman. 

It is unfortunate that Blakeway did not have a biographer to set 
down in print his many adventures. Every one of his episodes contains 
the ingredients for a successful book, as any reader will ascertain 
When he examines the following short resume of Blakeway’s life. After 
reading his exploits, however, one cannot escape the feeling that 
Blakeway had more than Lady Luck on his side. He also possessed a 
miraculous sense of timing. 
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He apparently was driven by the urge to seek combat and adventure 
on new frontiers of the world. At the same time, he was able to 
recognize the hazards in advance -- foresight which meant the dif- 
ference between life and death. Somehow, we believe, if Blakeway һай 
fought with the Spartans he would have returned home from Ther- 
mopylae, if he had charged with the Light Brigade he would have been 
one man out of 500, and if he had ridden with Gen. Custer we would 
read about the only survivor of the Battle of the Little Big Horn. 


Blakeway died at his farmhome near Lake Maria on October 15, 
1930. He was 87. In his obituary, published in The Herald, it is in- 
teresting to note that Blakeway remained true to his character — he 
was the last survivor among the adults of the English Colony. The 
obituary reads: 


LAST SURVIVOR OF ENGLISH COLONY DEAD 
HENRY S. BLAKEWAY, 87, 


REMARKABLE ENGLISH PIONEER 
DIES AT HIS FARM HOME 


Henry S. Blakeway, whose death Wednesday afternoon, October 15, 
marked the passing of the last member of that early English colony, 
which came to Hawley in 1873. He was one of the most picturesque and 
interesting individuals we ever met. 

He was born in Warwickshire, England, in 1843 and was a son of 
John Blakeway, wealthy and influential manufacturer of copper 
metal at Birmingham, England. Their ancestry can be traced back to 
nobility in England. One of his brothers, Weatherly, was the English 
ambassador to Spain and was stabbed to death by a rival in Madrid. 


"Another close relative was a member of Queen Victoria's Council. 

Mr. Козу was the youngest member in a family of six children, 
and was reared and educated in England, attending the well known 
Rugby College, and also a school at Dublin, Ireland. : 

He spent some time at a university at Hanover, Germany, where his 
education was terminated following a boyish prank. As he did not like 
the thought of facing his parents following his escapade, he started a 
life of adventure, first going to New Zealand. Here he enlisted and 
spent nine years, becoming sergeant major of the colonial troops, and 
was engaged in fighting the natives. One time a cavalry company of 
117 men were caught in a mountain pass by the native Maoris, and he 
was one of 13 men who escaped alive. 
Seven horses were shot from under Mr. Blakeway, and he had 
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HENRY SIDNEY BLAKEWAY 
S. P. Wang photo 
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several toes shot away, besides serious bullet wounds in the body and 
head. After nearly two years of service, he was discharged with the 
rank of lieutenant. 

Three months after his discharge, he tired of the quiet life at home 
and re-enlisted in the army and became a sergeant major in charge of 
prisoners in the Fiji Islands. After a few months, he abruptly severed 
his connections with the army and left for Australia where he struck it 
rich in gold mining. He returned to England with 45,000 pounds. 
(Descendants say they would like to know what happened to this tidy 
little sum as they could put it to good use). 

In 1873, Mr. Blakeway became one of the Dr. Rodgers' party of 
emigrants bound for America, and was in charge of the group of about 
20 which came to Clay County. That same year, Mr. Blakeway entered 
the service of a government surveying party and accompanied them 
as far as Aberdeen, S.D. At Aberdeen, he resigned his position and 


walked to Hawley to visit his friends. After a short visit, he returned 
to Dakota Territory and entered the service of the Northwestern 
Stage Company, driving mail stage between Bismarck and the 
Black Hills. 

While being pursued by Indians, Mr. Blakeway and a messenger cut 
the mules from the coach, which they abandoned, and mounting the 
mules, escaped with the gold and mail by crossing the Missouri River 
near a U.S. fort. In the run for the river, one of the mules died from 
overexertion as they were fording the stream. Mr. Blakeway was a 
crack shot with a rifle or revolver, and had they been cornered, they 
no doubt would have made it interesting for the Indians, although 
greatly outnumbered. 


The following year after the stage coach episode, he took up a pre- 
emption claim in Section 28, Hawley Township where he made his 
home for two years. But farming did not appeal to him, so he came to 
Hawley and went into the general store business with the firm com- 
posed of himself, John Costain and John Pryor. 

About two years later he sold out the store and returned to the farm 
where he remained for some time when he sold it to C. B. Plummer. 
He then entered the employ of the NP Railway, working under Dan 


- front row left are Tom, Warren (Buck), Mrs. Blakeway, Joe 


The Blakeway children 
and Henry. Back row left are Mary. Alice, Maud (Mathilda) and Emma. John Weatherly 
and his father were absent when photo was taken 


O'Donnell Sr. Sometime later he purchased the farm he now owns 
near Maria Lake. 

Mr. Blakeway was married in 1874 to Miss Ann Cole who preceded 
him in death, April 28, 1928. Mr. and Mrs. Blakeway are survived by 
the following children: 

John W., Emma, Henry S., Alice (Mrs. J. Hudson) of Billings, 
Mont., Mrs. Maude Anderson of Portland, Ore., Mrs. Thomas (Mary) 
Weaver of Rollag, Thomas and Henry of Moorhead, and Joseph and 
Warren of Hawley. 

Mr. Blakeway was a generous and impulsive individual, and helped 
out with food and money, many of those early settlers who came to this 
land of opportunity with nothing but their ambition. Many a sack of 
flour and supplies went out of his store as donations to the needy, 
because they were hungry and without means to earn money to buy 
ee Volumes could be written about this man and his life reads like a 

ook. 

Funeral services will be held at the Congregational Church at 2:30 
p.m. Sunday. The Rev. Homer J. Munson will officiate. 

There are additional bits of information which can be pieced into the 
information in Blakeway’s obituary. 

When he was 12 years old he unexpectedly left home one afternoon 
and made his way on a ship to Spain where he spent a short time and 
then returned home. Later, when his brother, the ambassador to 
Spain, was assassinated, he made another trip to Spain and back to 
England. 

, His employment as a stage driver in the Black Hills was during the 
time of the gold rush. Gen. Custer was alive at this time, and made an 
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The Blakeways dispensed malt as this S. Р. Wange photo indicates. Henry is seated at 
right with his Winchester. To his left, seated, are Mr. and Mrs. John Weatherly and two 
children. Clara and John. Others identified are Buck (William Warren) second from left, 
and Joe. third from left 


expedition into the Black Hills in July and August of 1874. made her home until she married Blakeway in 1874. She died April 28, 
Before the Indians captured his stagecoach, he saw them coming, 1928. è 
cut the harness and escaped on one of the horses (or mules). It is Mary Blakeway (Mrs. Tom Weaver) is the only one of the children 
believed that the fort where he found safety was Ft. Buford, which was who is alive today. She is a resident of Viking Manor at Ulen. John 
to the north of his adventure. (Above two paragraphs are from Weatherly died on October 7, 1967 at the age of 92. Warren died 
historical files of Hawley owned by Henry W. Burrill of Yakima, February 9, 1969 at age 75. Birthdates of the Blakeway family are as 
Wash.). follows: 
Henry Sidney Blakeway Sept. 17, 1843 
Descendants of Blakeway say the prank which concluded his Mrs. Ann Cole Blakeway March 17, 1845 
education in Germany was the successful project of burning down the John Weatherly June 12, 1875 
school’s outdoor plumbing. Emma Dec. 18, 1876 
Henry Aug. 3, 1878 
Roy S. Wicker, recalls that when he was a boy, Blakeway, would Alice July 26, 1880 
drill him and other boys as soldiers. Matilda March 29, 1882 
Mrs. Blakeway (Mary Ann Cole) was born in North Devon, Mary July 12, 1884 
gland, on March 17, 1846. When she was 12 years old her mother Thomas March 10, 1887 
died leaving her to keep house for her father. In 1873 at the age of 27, Joseph Oct. 22, 1889 
She came to America with Capt. and Mrs. James Chant with whom she William Warren March 26, 1893 
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MR. AND MRS. JOHN WEATHERLY BLAKEWAY 
Before her marriage she was Mary Paulson 


One of the foremost citizens in Hawley's history is Adna 
Colburn Jr. When Hawley was struggling for existence on the 
frontier 100 years ago, it needed men who were resourceful and 
progressive. Colburn had these qualities, and although the Colburn 
name is no longer found among Hawley's living residents, the effect of 
his work remains. 

Colburn was born on March 7, 1834, in Dracut, Mass., the son of 
Adna Sr., and Clarissa Cutter Colburn. He was the oldest of eight 
children, and when he was nine, he went with his uncle, Dr. Charles 
Cutter to Chicago and then southern Illinois. His uncle left him with 
two legacies — an ability to perform medical and dental services to 
pioneers, and the beginning of deafness. Dr. Cutter once boxed 
Colburn’s ears so hard that he suffered a ruptured eardrum which 
affected his hearing. This became progressively worse as he grew 
older, and in later life he was deaf. 

Colburn did not receive a college education, but he had a good 
education for that period, and studied both science and literature. He 
became a school teacher, and married a teacher, Harriet Wilson, who 
was born in Russellville, Ohio, the daughter of William Henderson and 
Sarah Wilson. Teaching was unprofitable in those days, and a man of 
Colburn’s energy was destined to try other endeavors. The first was 
farming, and for a sideline, he operated a sorghum mill, making 
molasses out of sorghum cane. 


Colburn met Abraham Lincoln on two occasions while he lived in 
Tllinois, and spent more than an hour with him each time. At one 
meeting in Springfield, Lincoln conducted Colburn through the State 
House, and Colburn was impressed with the simplicity and greatness 
man who later became president. 

Colburns migrated to Hawley because of the health of his 
daughter, Marie, who had suffered two serious cases of 

. He read the literature of the Northern Pacific Railway 
the healthy climate and glittering opportunities in northern 
Minnesota and he decided to investigate. 


- 
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HENRY S. BLAKEWAY 
AND TWO GRANDCHILDREN 


Photos courtesy of Elmer Blakeway 
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Adna Colburn Visited Abraham Lincoln 


He arrived alone in Hawley in 1872. There was little to restrict the 
view, as he was one of the first of Hawley's citizens. He filed on the 
southwest quarter of Section 2 a half mile west of the depot and built a 
tar paper shanty, one of the few buildings or shanties in Hawley. He 
brought his family to Hawley in April 1873 from Fayette County, Ill. At 
the same time other settlers were arriving from the East, from the 
Scandinavian countries and from England. The Woodward family of 
New York was on the same train which brought the Colburn family to 
Hawley. 

The Colburn family included Mr. and Mrs. Айла Colburn Sı 
Adna Jr., and Justin, and daughter, Jane, who became Hawley's fi 
School teacher. The family migrated to central Illinois in 1843 and 
1850, to southern Illinois in 1858 and 1860, and then to Texas, Kansas 
and Minnesota. Judging from the dates and locations, the family split 
at various times to seek new country before finally rejoining at 
Hawley. There is no record of Adna Jr., going to Texas and Kansas. 
Also there is no record of where the other five children of Adna Sr. 
located. 

The Colburns suffered all the privations of the early pioneers. Their 
crops were attacked by grasshoppers, hail and frost, and frequently 
their diet consisted of mush made of wheat ground in a hand corn mill, 
sweetened with blackstrap molasses. 

Personal disaster also struck the family. The 13-month-old daughter 
of Adna Jr., Emma, died of diarrhea on July 29, 1873. Emma was born 
June 24, 1872, in Rantoul, Ш.; and in her short life, gained one 
distinction -- she was the first person buried in Hawley Cemetery. 
Ironically, the land for the cemetery had been given to Hawley for that 
purpose by her father. Colburn Jr. wrote later : 


"Every civilized community feels the need of provision for many 
wants of the life that must be supported here, but also a decent 
disposal of the dust to which we must all return, we know not how soon. 
In deference to this universal sentiment, I had tho't a piece of land half 
a mile west of the infant village a neat and suitable location for a 


Four generations of Colburns taken in front of the Colburn home in Hawley in 1924 
when Adna Jr. was 90. His son, at right, was 57, grandson was 27, and great grandson 5. 


cemetery, not realizing that I should be the first in the community to 
need to use it. But when death took my little one-year-old Emma 
Colburn, I consulted with some of my neighbors, and we decided to lay 
thelittle body there. This was in July 1873, and as one after another in 
thecommunity died, their bodies, by common consent, were laid in the 
same site, tho' no organization was formed to take charge of the site 
till early in 1890, when the Hawley Cemetery Association was 
organized, a lot of about five acres purchased and surveyed and 
regular care and improvement provided for. Before this, nearly 60 had 
been buried there, and since that time, about 350 up to May 15, 1924.” 

Other early deaths also occurred in the Colburn family. Mrs. 
Colburn died July 2, 1881, at the age of 41, one month after a child died 
at birth on June 7. On August 26, Flora Colburn, two-months-old 
daughter of Justin and Annie Raymond Colburn, also died. On April 3, 
1882, Mrs. Adna Sr., died at the age of 77 of lung disease, and on April 
13, 1882, Robert Breeze Colburn, ar-old son of Adna Jr., died of 
convulsions and suffocation. Adna Sr. died Dec. 20, 1893 at the age of 
86. 

In 1892, Colburn Jr. married Martha Turner, one of the Yeovil 
Colonists, whose husband, George, had died two years earlier. At that 
time only one of Colburn's children was still living with him. They sold 
the homestead to Uriah Wheeler, and made a new home on acres on 
the northwest side of the Village. They sold this in 1902 to his son-in- 
law, Claus Wouters, and moved into Hawley. Their last residence was 
west of the school grounds, and is now the home of the Howard 
Heinonen family. 

When John Mason Friday was a boy, he delivered milk in Hawley 
for the Friday dairy. He remembers Adna Colburn who was a 
customer. The grounds of Colburn's home (Heinonen house) was 
completely covered with vines, trees, shrubs and plants. “1 believe 
that anything that would grow in Minnesota, Colburn had planted in 
his yard." Colburn once commented that he raised mustard in his 
garden for table use, and “today the farmers are fighting this pest 
every summer." 

Colburn had a number of other firsts besides being one of the first 
men in Hawley, and providing the land for the cemetery. While with 
his physician uncle, he learned some of that profession and during the 
time when there no doctor within 25 miles of Hawley, Colburn 
Served many families as both a doctor and dentist. “Hundreds of 
Persons came to his home suffering with a toothache and went away 
smiling,” reported The Herald in Colburn’s obituary. 

Colburn was the first man in Hawley to raise a surplus of potatoes. 
He built Hawley’s first potato celler, but the first crop ended in 
disaster due to lack of ventilation. His second attempt was successful. 
Colburn shipped the first carload of potatoes billed out of Hawley on 
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Адпа Jr. and Martha Colburn at their garden gate. Photo courtesy of Mrs. Monrad 
Nelson of Barnesville. 


October 17, 1881, and sold the remainder of his crop for 75c a bushel at 
his home. He also invented a potato planter. 
He brought rhubarb with him from Illinois, and because there were 
few fruit trees here in the first years, rhubarb was used as a substitute 
by the pioneers. Rhubarb growing in Hawley gardens today, in many 
cases, derived from the original root brought from Illinois. 
Colburn took part in many community functions. He was one of the 
organizers of the Union Church in 1873 and served as an officer and 
Sunday School teacher. He also was interested in temperance work 
and school affairs. He joined Good Templars Lodge when it was 
organized and devoted much time fighting the social disease of 
alcoholism. He was a leader in creating sentiment in favor of county 
option concerning liquor and was influential in driving saloons out of 
Hawley. 
OU Colburn Jr. died March 14, 1928, at the home of his daughter 
Mrs. Clara Wouters in Fargo. His wife, Martha, a native of England, 
died January 19, 1926 at the age of 80. Services were held Saturday 
March 17 for Colburn at the Union Church. The Rev. F. J. Talbot and 
the Rev. S. G. Hauge officiated. The Herald made these comments 


Adventure always appealed to Hans Rushfeldt, one of Hawley's 
pioneer businessmen. Leaving Vadso, Norway with his parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Absolom Rushfeldt, and brothers Arendt and Lars, in 1869 
when he was 20 years old, Rushfeldt wasn't bored with the two-week 
trip to Bergen because the North Sea awed him. His boat finally 
landed in Quebec after one stop at Hull, England, and his great 
American adventure had begun. 

Continuing partly by boat to Milwaukee, Rushfeldt stayed with his 
uncle, working as fishermen on Lake Michigan. Later that summer, 
the frontier life near Albert Lea drew Hans away from the strong lure 
of water and the sea. Albert Lea was a small village of 300 people when 
Hans arrived in August 1869. Railroad work offered him a chance to 
probe deeper into the untamed Minnesota region and he joined crews 
which built track from St. Cloud and Aitkin. Hans recalled, in an in- 
terview for The Hawley Herald in 1930, that when he came into Min- 
neapolis during that summer, he met farmers driving animal-drawn 
carts down main streets, setting up small food and produce stands on 
the boardwalks. 

Hans was at the front of the great westward movement in 1871. Ten 
families left Albert Lea with him, but he soloed from Grant County 
near Elbow Lake when all other travelers headed north. He continued 
westward to Ford Abercrombie and Fort Totten, N.D., which were 
government outposts to protect settlers from Indians. 

Protection wasn’t what Hans wanted; he by-passed the forts and 
proceeded up the Red River Valley, exploring it thoroughly. Sites 
where Fargo and Moorhead would grow and prosper in later years 
were uninhabited at that time, except for Georgetown. Hans traveled 
to the Mayville and Hatton area, didn’t like them, and followed the 
Buffalo River back to Muskoda. He met a trapper there who advised 
him that Silver Lake was a good place to camp because of its water. 
There he met a pioneer like himself, Claus Olson, who advised him to 
settle in Parke Township. 

The wooded hills and gleaming lakes he saw there persuaded him to 
settle in Parke in 1871. Nearest outlets for needed supplies were 
Breckenridge, Fergus Falls and Georgetown, although the Hudson’s 
Bay Company store at Georgetown wasn't large enough to make a trip 
there worthwhile for Hans. 


Giving up a claim he had to land in the heart o 
of Crookston, Hans joined a 19-wa 
in 1876, The adventure he foresa 


f what is now the city 
gon caravan going to the Black Hills 
w with U.S. Army-Indian skirmishes 
was further fueled when they met stragglers and refugees from 
western Dakota, telling of General Custer’s slaughter at Little Big 
Horn. He returned to his farming until 1880, when he started business 
in Hawley, joining Burlinghamand Southwell in a hardware and 
general merchandise store. 


As Hans was enjoying the rugged pioneer life, his wife-to-be, 
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about Colburn in the obituary published March 22, 1928: 

"As a man of God, we are inclined to say, that no one to our 
knowledge in this whole community have been able to measure up to 
him. His life was so near perfect and so well rounded out in Christian 
virtues, that there can be no more doubt on the part of anyone, as the 
marvelous work done by God in the hearts of men, where is permitted 
to liken men unto Himself. His life was the very reflection of heaven; 
whether Christian minded or not, one could not help but feel and see 
this unique, strong moral and spiritual force emanating from his life.” 

He was survived by two sons, two daughters, 20 grandchildren, 26 
great grandchild and two sisters. Children were George A. Colburn 
of Discovery, S.C., William W. of Minneapolis, Clara C. Wouters of 
Fargo; Amy E. Greensides of Calgary, Alta. 
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Hans Rushfeldt Saw Refugees From Little Big Horn Area 


Elevina Olsen; was making an equally adventurous journey to the 
United States. Born November 19, 1860, in Hammerfest, Norway, the 
most northerly town in the world, she spent a lot of time in Rushfeldt's 
hometown of Vadso. 

An account written about her by her daughter, Mrs. Helen Puff, 
which appeared in the Sept. 12, 1940, Hawley Herald, tells of life near 
the Arctic Circle. Her early years were spent with her grandmother 
after her mother had died. 


MRS. HANS RUSHFELDT 


Elevina had very dark hair and she felt so different from her 
Scandinavian playmates that she washed it often, trying to lighten it. 
When her father remarried, her grandmother sent her back to him so 
she could acquire city schooling. She bathed in the icy waters of fjords 
in summer and had to carry a candle to school on winter mornings so 
she might see to study. 

A long celebration at Christmas, the once-yearly dismissal at noon 
80 that the entire school could trudge up the area's highest hill for a 
fleeting glimpse of the sun, highlighted the three months of darkness 
which occurs in northern Norway. 

Elevina made a similar boat journey as Hans, although she docked 


One of Hans Rushfeldt's methods of promoting business was this shoe sale in March 
1910. He allowed 50 cents on every old pair of shoes brought to the store, providing the 
person bought a new pair costing $1 or more 

This $. P. Wange photo indicated the sale was a huge success. 
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in Philadelphia. Speaking no English, she found out from some friends 
who could speak English that President Garfield had been 
assassinated. (He was shot July 3, 1881, at the railroad station in 
Washington, D.C., by Jules Guiteau, a disappointed job seeker. 
Garfield died September 19, 1881 at Elberon, N.J.) 

She also had relatives in Albert Lea and there met Hans, 11 years 
her senior. They married January 28, 1883 in Rollag Church, traveling 
lo Hawley for a wedding supper. Unceasing work, sick children, 
limited friends and unfriendly Indians meant trying years for the 
pioneer wife. 

One Fourth of July, the Sioux Indians were invited to come and give 
а native dance. When it came time to pay the dancers, the Redmen 
were displeased with the sum and commenced to war dance in ear- 
nest. Frequent drinks of firewater reportedly didn't calm them, so the 
Citizens hastily gathered the sum demanded in a door-to-door cam- 
un and sent the Indians and their inflated fee out of town. During all 

шш and turmoil, Mrs. Rushfeldt gave birth to a baby girl. 
on MEAE home even had a hard time with frontier life. Begun in 
d У of 1899, its framework was blown down by a wind in mid-August. 
che, County Herald reported on that storm; **Clouds and wind never 

омей a more frightening appearance and everybody was more or 
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less frightened. We are thankful that we were spared from what 
looked like an electrical storm.” (The home is now the Hovelsrud 
Nursing Home). 


Ten children were born to the Rushfeldt family. A daughter, Emma, 
contracted diptheria, from a cat it is said, and died. 

Not even family and business responsibilities could keep Rushfeldt 
from adventure. Financial troubles and his quest for excitement had 
him joining a rough crew of pioneer guards for track-layers for the 
Northern Pacific railroad. Skirmishes with Indians were numerous 
and the life hard, but Hans stuck it out until he had earned the needed 
money. 

Rushfeldt came to Hawley when it was a hamlet of 100 inhabitants, 
opening a hardware store which later included farm machinery and 
implements. His first business name was Rushfeldt, Southwell and 
Co., which changed to Rushfeldt and Co., in 1886 when Southwell sold 
his interest to N. Nelson and Charles Miller. Continuing the many 
name changes, his store’s title became Rushfeldt and Nelson in 1905 
and then revised to Rushfeldt and Burrill in 1907. It also was called 
Hawley Mercantile Company. 

Twice his store burned down. He handled, at various times, farm 
machinery (with Herman Burrill) and furniture, lumber and hard- 
ware. He was vice-president of the State Bank of Hawley for many 

ears. 
У Mr. and Mrs. Rushfeldt were both civic-minded people. Не served as 
mayor of Hawley in 1894, 1896 and 1898-1899, promoting the installation 


Customers in one section of Hans Rushfeldt's department store during his 1915 "big 
money-saving event" as advertised on the posters hanging in the background, the store 
occupied both the present Quirt building and south half of Vigen-Johnson Furniture Inc. 
Itfeatured a central cashier and overhead money conveyor system. 

Photo courtesy of Mrs. Carl Heimark 


MRS. CARL HEIMARK 


Mrs. Carl (Alma) Heimark shows one of the colorful plates her father gave to 
customers during the Christmas session of 1911. Mrs. Heimark was both clerk and 
cashier in the store for many years. Her father retired from business after World War | 
He also had operated a potato cellar located south of present Don Stone Chevrolet - 
Olds, a building which was torn down several years ago. The site is now a used-car lot 
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of telephones, electric lights, city water, better roads and schools, and 
"Market Days.” Hans was among the first in Clay County to ship out 
quantity lots of potatoes and had the first potato warehouse in Hawley. 
Many early settlers and businessmen praised his generous credit for 
helping them in their beginning struggles. 

Hans and Elevina were greatly involved in the organization of 
Hawley Lutheran Church. Seeing neighborhood children growing up 
without Christian instruction, Mrs. Rushfeldt gathered a group of 
ladies and founded Hawley Lutheran Ladies Aid, being its first 
president. She supervised the first harvest home supper, which was 
such a smashing success that the crowd could scarcely be handled. 
She single-handedly fought for the buying of a parsonage, entertained 
the family of minister-elect and campaigned for a trip to Norway for 
the Беу. S. С. Hauge. 

Although a small woman afflicted with diabetes, Mrs. Rushfeldt was 
а creative and active woman. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rushfeldt moved to Canoga Park, Calif., in 1934 for her 
health. Elevina died of pneumonia in September, 1940 at 79, and Hans, 


born October 1, 1849, died August 23, 1942, in Canoga Park at the age of 
93. The Rushfeldts are buried at Chatsworth Cemetery in Canoga 
Park. 

Surviving children were Mrs. Eleanor Bue of Northfield; Mrs, 
James Duff of Madison, Wis.; Elise Rushfeldt and Mrs. William 
Parkinson of Canoga Park; Mrs. Carl Heimark and Albert Rushfeldt 
of Hawley. 
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JOHN COSTAIN, PIONEER BUSINESSMAN 

One of Hawley's first businessmen, John Costain, opened a general 
merchandise store in 1873 in partnership with his brother-in-law, John 
Pryor, on the site of the present Thysell Brothers Inc. 

Costain was born March 21, 1845, at Peel, Isle of Mann. His father 
was a sailor but Costain's sailing was limited to crossing the Atlantic 
at the age of 24. He landed at Boston, spent 18 months in San Fran- 
cisco, and went to Minneapolis where he worked in Washburn “А” mill 
as a mason. He worked as a stone mason on mills in Dakota County for 
two years, stayed another year in Minneapolis, and then moved to 
Hawley. 

In 10 he sold his interest to Pryor and formed a new partnership 
with Walter Tanner under the name of W. Tanner and Co. The 
Illustrated Album of Biography, published in 1889, said, “Our subject 
has done more to promote the general welfare and interests of the 
Village and county than, perhaps, any other one man. He has held 
many of the responsible positions of the county and Village including 
county commissioner, county auditor, recorder, justice of the peace, 
and clerk. He is a Republican, belongs to the Congregational Church 
where he is treasurer and superintendent of the Sunday school. He is a 
member of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows of which he is an 
officer. He is one of the leading and prominent citizens and is highly 
esteemed by all who know.him. He is actively interested in all local 
matters and any home enterprise received his hearty support." 

Costain married Eliza Pryor on September 28, 1873. They had three 
children - Arthur, Elbert and Wilfred. Costain died March 25, 1917 at 
the age of 82. Mrs. Costain died June 20, 1929, at the age of 80. They are 
buried in Hawley Cemetery. 
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Yeovil Colonist, Walter Shave 
Was Prominent Hawley Businessman 


One of Hawley's most prominent early settlers was Walter Shave. 
He was born in Whitechurch, England on April 1, 1848, and came to 
Hawley at age 25 with the Yeovil Colony in the spring of 1873. For 
many years he was a real estate agent, and a land agent for the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. His name can be found on many abstracts 
of the Hawley area. At one time he also operated the store which was 
started by his father-in-law, George Chant. 

In 1906 he moved to Seattle, Wash., and worked for University 
Publishing Company until his retirement. His son-in-law, John Reid, 
onetime editor of the Hawley Herald, founded the University Herald of 
Seattle. Shave was married November 30, 1876, to Laura Chant. The 
Rev. Ludwig Kribbs performed the ceremony. He died July 30, 1938, at 
the age of 90, and was survived by eight children -- Mrs. John Н. Reid 
of Seattle; Mrs. B. A. Sordal of Prineville, Ore.; Mrs. Elmer Har- 
meling of Vashon, Wash.; Ethel Shave of Everett, Wash.; Alfred R. 
Shave and С. В. Shave of Seattle; Edward of Minneapolis; Richard of 
Pittsburgh; also 17 grandchildren and five great grandchildren. 

Mrs. Shave died in Seattle on May 5, 1919, and he later married Mrs. 
Flora A. Swarthout who proceded him in death by several months. 

++++++ 


Walter Shave was the younger brother of Alfred S. Shave, who came 
to Hawley in 1883 and farmed north of town until his death on February 
22, 1921. Emigrating with him were his Sister, Rhoda (Mrs. Hiram 
Way) and her family, and his father, Samuel Shave. 

Alfred Shave had five children, three by his first wife: Walter, born 
1869, who operated a store in Glyndon for many years; Rosa, born 
1871, and Maud, born 1875. Children by his second wife were Laura 
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One of Hawley's early store buildings was built by Yeovil Colonist. George Chant. It 
was located on the present site of Hawley Medical Center and was destroyed by fire 
about 1917. The building had many uses. It was a general store, a postoffice several 
limes. Walter Shave had a business office in the front of the store, Dr. W. H. Aborn had 
his office upstairs. and the Shave family at one time lived upstairs. The Hawley Herald 
was once published there. recalls Samuel R. Shave of Pittsburgh 

John Thysell of Bismarck. N.D.. saw his first movie when the main floor served as a 
hall. He said, "I remember going to dances there and saw my first movie there -- a movie 
of Teddy Roosevelt's "Rough Rider" cavalry charge. What a thrill we kids got out of it 
coming right at us. 

Odd Fellows held lodge meetings in the building. Stanley Shippey remembers it had а 
bowling alley. And at one time boxing and wrestling matches were featured — E. Р 
Johnson vividly remembers because he suffered a broken nose while taking part in a 


E Photo courtesy of Emma Woodward 
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Emily, born 1881; and Edgar L., born October 1, 1884. Ed Shave 
became one of the most noted outdoor sportswriters and con- 
servationists in Minnesota and he wrote for the Minneapolis dailies 
until his retirement. He died October 28, 1965. 
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The Walter Shave family taken in front of their home at the corner of Fifth and Hartford 
Streets in 1903. Left to right are: Blanche Works, wife of Alfred Shave who is next to her, 


athleen on the grass, Mrs. Shave (Laura, the daughter of George 
Chant), Richard on the grass, Harriet (Mrs. John Reid) holding Beatrice Reid, the first of 
her nine children, Ethel Shave on the porch, Editor John Reid on the grass, Mary on the 
steps and Ralph on the walk. Family was identified by Richard (Samuel Richard Shave) 
who is now a resident of Pittsburgh. Penn. He said that shortly after the photo was taken, 
his brother, Edward, arrived. Photographer S. P. Wange rearranged the group, John Reid 
held the baby, and another photo was taken. 
The home is now the residence of Clifford Knutson. 


Walter on the porch. K 
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Serving the people was of prime interest to Axel W. Peterson, born 
on March 25, 1870 in Skaane, Sweden. His reputation as a community 
sparkplug was well proven by the many projects he supported to 
advertise Hawley. 

Axel came to this country with his parents when he was only six 
weeks old, settling on a farm near Prescott, Wis., before moving to a 
farm in Cuba Township, northeast of Lake Park, in 1871. 

Believing that work is one of God's great blessings,” 17-year-old 
Axel took over the management of his parents’ farm when his father 
died. After three years of such Work, he attended business college in 
Minneapolis. 
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Axel Peterson Was America's Coffee King 


Young Axel Peterson stands in left foreground of this early photo of his store taken by 
S. P. Wange. The south side offered ladies furnishings and Clothing, and the north side 
gents furnishings and shoes. The north Side was later changed exclusively to groceries. 
Second man from the right is Nels Nelson who was employed by Peterson Brothers for 
Many years. 


Photo courtesy of Mrs. Harlow (Diane) Krogen of Lake Park daughter of the late Nels 
Nelson who died April 13, 1971 


Charles Lundquist quit business Shortly after 1900 and Axel 
was hired by Hans Rushfeldt's Hawley Mercantile Company in the 
building which was formerly the Quirt Hardware. There he met with a 


future business partner, John Eid, also an employee of the Mercantile 
merchants. 


Bill Ritteman, who had bought the corner vacated after the Hawley 
House of Dan O'Donnell burnedin April 1897 formed a partnership 
with Eid and Peterson in his brick store building he built in 1899. This 
venture was short-lived and lasted only two years. (Now site of Wahl 
Drug). 


With 10 years of mercantile business experience behind him, Axel 


Women's department of Peterson Brothers. Axel Peterson is at right, Nels Nelson 
second from right. Photo courtesy of Mrs. Harlow Krogen. 


Men's and grocery department with Peterson at right and Nelson second from left 
Photo courtesy of Mrs. Harlow Krogen 


MRS. AXEL (LENA) PETERSON 


Magnus, who had made his money working 
Peterson Brothers partnership in 1903, 


grew cel and in 1908 they purchased Nelson's 
openi. е 
Store. In 1924 the south 
Basement and Variety 
operated his restaurant, 


Big Ben had a menacing sound, and speculations about his identity 
ranged from man to animal to some type of foreign freak. Some 
women worried so much about the approaching catastrophe that they 
were afraid to go to bed at night. 

The Big Ben sale was about to go on. Nowadays, with the public 
saturated with modern advertising, such a promotion would evoke 
little curiosity, but in the early 1900's, this was a novel type of sales 
promotion and it brought about an overwhelming response, the usual 
result of an Axel Peterson gung-ho ad campaign. The store wac 30 
swamped with curious Big Ben-hunters that Axel telephoned his wife, 
saying, "We're swamped here — the place is full. Come down right 
away and help!” 

Lena Peterson hustled downtown to do just that, but encountered a 
crowd far out into the street, waiting to get in. 

People asked her to wait on them as she tried to work her way 
through the mob. “I certainly will," was her reply, “if I can just get 
into the store." 

One of Axel's favorite promotions at the store was giving auction 
dollars on sales made which could be spent on the auction held in the 
store each week. Merchandise items were auctioned off usually, but 
sometimes larger items were offered for bidding. One of his larger and 
more spirited auctions followed his display of an entire new bedroom 
set which he had bought from the McDonald Furniture Store. 

Novelty and showmanship in advertising appealed to Axel; he 
always enjoyed the unusual. Starting his radio program in 1937 was 
one of his greatest innovations, featuring local talent from Hawley, 
Lake Park, Hitterdal and Ulen. Axel began announcing the first night 
that KVOX was on the air. A good advertising vehicle, the program 
was also popular with radio audiences. 

The highlight of his business career occurred in 1939 when he was 
crowned Coffee King by Fairway Foods at a convention in St. Paul. He 
was honored for selling more coffee than any dealer in Minnesota, 
North Dakota and Wisconsin. Officials had been so impressed with 
his massive coffee sales, that they had a coronation robe made, com- 
plete with crown. Earlier he had astounded a group of professional ad- 
vertisers in an address telling his own methods of persuasive ad- 
vertising. 


Axel Peterson's honesty was highly regarded and he placed well in a 
1940 attempt to win the Republican nomination for Congress for the 
Ninth District, losing only to Henry Steining and Chris Dosland. : 

Axel once said, “1 have spent thousands of dollars in advertising. I 
was never foolish enough to think that this should be for my store only. 
I knew that if we could get the people in here, we could deal rightly 
with them, they would trade at all the stores and in that way only 
would it be possible for us to build our village, our schools and our 
churches. I have never glorifiedin personal gain, rather I have striven 
for the gain of the community. I live work and plenty of it. I wanted 
everybody to work." His last statement is borne out by the fact that he 
hired as many people as his budget allowed in order to give more 
employment to Hawley people. : 

Axel boosted Hawley in more manners than business. He was a star 
pitcher with an enviable record for days when baseball bats were 
hewn from oak limbs; he was always a big rooter for the Hawley 
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The Seven Peterson Brothers. Seated left to right аге Nels, Magnus and Axel. Standing 
are Otto, Joe, August and Henry. 


Orr Aera Stock 23400 /bs. 
Coffee m Hand 22.500 bbs is HEE Ea 


Coffee Sales for 2939 | 


PETERSON BROS. 
Hawley, M 


А huge store window sign proclaimed the tremendous sales of Peterson's Special 
Coffee in 1939, and had the desired effect of creating more sales. Present Hawley Herald 
editor, Bob Brekken, remembers competing in coffee drinking contests held during the 
regular Saturday afternoon Peterson dollars auction. The auctions drew large crowds 
which were entertained by Peterson's running commentary about everything from 
politics to personalities. Midway in the auction, for added humor as well as coffee sales 
promotion, four boys below coffee-drinking age were selected from the audience for the 
Contest. They stood on the counter in the clothing department, and after formal in- 
troduction, were given pop bottles filled with a light brown liquid consisting largely of 
milk and sugar tinged with enough Peterson's Special Coffee to give it a color. On the 
word, go, contestants gulped down the pleasant tasting concoction with the winner 
гаши a dime, big money in those days, from а beaming Axel Peterson. S. P. Wange 


The Grue sisters, their mother and husbands. Seated left to right are Emma Lisland, 
Mrs. Eline Grue and Regina Dahl. 

Standing are Charles Lisland, Axel W. Peterson, Lena Peterson, Mary Jammes, James 
Jammes and Andrew Dahl. 


Axel Peterson was crowned "Coffee King" at the 1939 Fairway Foods convention after 
leading 1,300 stores in coffee sales. A. A. Hahn, president of Twin City Wholesale 
Grocery Company, made the presentation. 


Photos courtesy of Belle Mae Peterson, a daughter of Axel Peterson 
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Home talent entertainers at Peterson Brothers Amateur Hour, broadcast weekly over 
Radio KVOX in Moorhead included left to right — Harold Dolva, Willard Thysell, Donald 
McDonald. Raymond Wange.Ted Torgerson. John McDonald. Mildred Romer Cameron 
Axel Peterson. Rutherford Gleason, Everett Kronbeck. O. К. ојма, Corrine Jarandson 
Lyden. Jewel Jegtvig Tangen. Burtrum Johnson. Sisters sitting in front are Ruth Jegtvig 
Treon and Verna Jegtvig Barker Photo in July 14, 1938 Herald 
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Jacob Abrahamson was a farm 
Customer at Pete 
good friends over 

One day Jake. as he 
Spent at Peterson Brothers 
then, which was in 1940. 

‘Is it possible you have spent that much in this store in that time?" Axel 
asked Jake 

“I know we have spent all that in the different departments,” Jake replied 
you have spent all that money here, Jake, here is 
"Ill give you the best suit in the store. 


Hawley who was a steady 
оге. He and Axel were very 


y he had 


up until 


03, when it was sta 


“Well if you can prove 
What I'l do.” said Axel 
A day later. Jake returned to the store Carrying all of his old sales slips he 


had received when he had pai 
were all intact. 

“Fine!” said Axel. "And now I'll keep my side of the bargain 

He fitted Jake out with the best quality suit in the store and for good 
measure threw in the rest of Jake's outfit new shoes, tie and shirt. And both 
Axel and Jake were well pleased with the bargain 


d his store bills - from 1903 up into 1940. They 
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baseball team. Every Sunday afternoon in the summer he and his 
family would follow the team to other towns to watch the games, 
rooting wildly from the sidelines. 

Axel Peterson always loved to play jokes on people and sometimes 
went to quite a bit of trouble to do so. 

In the '90s there was a flour mill owned by Mr. Kroll and it was built 
on the bank of the Buffalo River about a 14 mile south of Hawley. The 
river here was dammed and formed a large mill pond. When it froze 
over in the fall, it made a perfect place for skating. Young people from 
the community always skated there, and the boys would always build 
fires for warming up. 

One night a strange looking couple appeared at the Mill pond. No 
one recognized them at first. The man was quite short and the woman 
was very large, with white wool hose, black hood and scarf that almost 
covered her face. They ей round and round on the pond, obviously 
enjoying themselves. Finally it was discovered that the short man was 
John Eid, who worked at the State Bank. The woman was Axel 
Peterson, who was working for the Rudser and Larson store at that 
time. 

Some years later, Axel disguised himself as a fat woman at a 
masquerade dance, also. He tied pillows around his waist to achieve a 
buxom effect, and fooled quite a few people for a while. И 

Another of his pasttimes was going to circuses. His mother-in-law, 
Mrs. Eline Grue, was also a circus enthusiast and whenever there was 
a good circus around, the entire family, including Grandma Grue, was 
rushed to the scene — even if they had to climb to the top row of seats 
in the hottest weather. They simply had to see the greatest show on 
earth. 


Axel Peterson, outstanding businessman їп Hawley for 50 years. 


Although Hawley's last active pioneer merchant died of a stroke, at 
8:15 a.m. January 16, 1941 at the age of 70, it could have been a com- 
plication from an auto mishap in a wintry blizzard when he stayed in 
his car too long, dazed and shocked. Peterson recovered somewhat 
from the overexposure but died a week later, thus ending the life of а 
man known for his deep, hearty laugh and friendly, jovial manner. He 
was one of Hawley's biggest boosters who always pointed out the good 
things about Hawley. He believed in its future and if anyone criticized 
Hawley, he would ask, “where could you find a better place to live 
than Hawley?” 

Peterson was married October 16, 1895, to Lena Grue and was 
survived by his wife, three children, two grandchildren, six brothers 
and one sister, A son, Allan, died March 1, 1938. Surviving children 
were Belle Mae of Hawley, Erwin of St. Cloud and Mrs. R. E. Gleason 
of Philadelphia. 


O. K. Dolva became manager of Peterson Brothers in 1939 and held 
that position until his death in October 1955. Philip Peterson, son of 
Magnus Peterson, then served as manager until the store was closed 
in July 1968. 

Eight persons who spent many years as employes of the firm were 
Andrew Anderson, Albert Berg, O. K. Dolva, Nels Nelson, Ida Dolva 
Woldahl, Mrs. Gwen Austad, Della Olson and Earl McDougall. 


Sources: Belle Mae Peterson 
Mrs. Philip Peterson 
The Hawley Herald 
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A modern looking Peterson Brothers Department Store in 1952 with employes left to 
right -- painter Bill Olson, Nels Nelson, Mgr. 0. К. Dolva, Mrs. Ida Woldahl, Muriel 
Solwold, Mrs. Harold Dolva, unidentified, Audrey Anderson Costa, Mrs. Dorothy Ford 
Kluck, Vinton Floberg, Raymond Riedberger, Philip Peterson, unidentified, Mrs. Violet 
Peterson, Mrs. Gwen Austad and Ted Gemlich. Photo by Bob Brekken. 
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Ole Olsen Founded State Bank In 1892, 


He Encouraged Settlers To 


Perhaps it was the roundabout way in which he achieved his position 
that made Norwegian immigrant Ole Olson one of Hawley's most 
trusted and successful businessmen. 


Born in Rollag, Nummedahl, Norway, in 1858, Olson came to 
America in 1868 with his widowed mother and brothers and sisters, 
settling first at Jefferson Prairie, Wis. After five years, he moved to 
the Hawley area. 


Olson was a poor immigrant, but inherent ability and ambition led 
him to a self-acquired education. His early years in this area were 
spent working on a steamboat operating on the Red River between 


Ole Olson H. P. Gunderson 


Moorhead and Winnipeg and tending store for the Hudson's Bay 
Company at the Red Lake Indian Reservation. While serving as a 
printer's apprentice, he helped publish the first edition of the Grand 
Forks Herald. He also operated a general merchandise store at 
Fisher's Landing on Red Lake River. 

Traveling for Van Brunt and Davis Machine Company and J. I. Case 
tractor acquainted Olson with much unfamiliar and unsettled Dakota 
and Minnesota territory. Clay County suited his tastes, and he settled 
in Hawley. B. G. Gill of Chicago, Lafayette Lamberson of Warren and 
Olson organized the Bank of Hawley in 1892. Gill served as the first 
president, and Olson was first cashier. 

While working at the Bank, Olson became an outstanding booster of 
the Hawley area, setting up his own press to print handbills and flyers 
telling of the locality's virtues. Before he had his own press, Olson sent 
advertising copy to a St. Paul printer with these instructions; “I send 
you today by registered mail a package containing seven photographs 
of various sizes, also copy, some in Norwegian and some in English. 
As the copy is got up by a party of very limited education, I shall rely 
9n you to improve it in the translation, so it will be good readable 
Norsk; also look over the Norwegian manuscript and straighten out 
the kinks in it." He went on in the letter to ask for proofreading copies 
"for surely some of the names will be misspelled. The circular, which 
was printed in about 5,000 copies, had half-tone illustrations of fields, 
lakes, group shots of new and old settlers, in short “а very expensive 
production for a concern of our size." 

With all the preparation Olson had made for the advertising cir- 


Farm Near Hawley 


cular, he also had to check with the railroad companies which owned 
much of the land he advertised, telling them, ““You can readily see 
how embarrassing it would be for us to make extended mention of 
railroad lands in our printed matter and when customers came to us, 
to have to confess that we had none to sell." This gala production 
netted Olson many interested settlers. Olson told, in a letter to a friend 
in St. Paul, that settlers from Iowa who went home for the holidays 
were his best advertisers. 


Like Axel Peterson, another ardent supporter of. Hawley, Olson had 
а reputation for honesty and fair play. Tactful and easy to get along 
with, Olson was a most-trusted banker. 


A charter member of Hawley Lutheran Church, Olson was cashier 
of the Bank of Hawley for 15 years before becoming president, suc- 
ceeding Lamberson who had become president when the bank in- 
corporated and was granted its state charter of 1903. 

Olson picked cashier H. P. Gunderson as his successor, who took 
leadership when Olson died in 1927. Gunderson chose his nephew, 
George Wastvedt as his cashier. Ole’s son, W. R. , became president 
after Gunderson, serving during World War II. 

Started as a private bank by B. G. Gill of Chicago, Lafayette 
Lamberson of Warren and Ole Olson of Hawley, the Bank of Hawley 
was built by Ole Hagen. The original building was destined to get 
involved in more than financial affairs, as Christ Hagelund bought and 
remodeled it for his Riverside Inn service station and cafe. The 
building is still operating at the Riverside site on the north side of U.S. 
Highway 10 and is operated by Leighton Anderson. 

The Bank of Hawley underwent some major developments since its 
origin in 1892. Lewis Smith made the first deposit on a checking ac- 
count for $105.72 and Lamberson had the first certificate of deposit. 
Capital at that time was $16,000; presently capital stock of the bank is 
$200,000. 


One of the major changes which the bank experienced was gaining a 
state charter in 1903. Increasing its capital stock to $25,000, the newly 
incorporated State Bank of Hawley chose Lamberson as its president 
and Jeff Irish as vice-president. 

An early entry book, containing correspondence of the bank’s 
cashier, Olson, during 1895 provides much human insight into the 
financial conditions and dealings of the Hawley area at that time. 

The first entry in the book, dated Oct. 29, 1895, is to the First 
National Bank at Detroit Lakes and deals with buying land from that 
bank. Olson declined because he could deal more easily with the 
railroad. 

Olson revealed himself as a firm, yet fair, businessman in a letter to 
a delinquent taxpayer from Racine, Wis.; “Ву referring to the offer 
dated Sept. 18 you will notice that taxes were to be paid and we do not 
see why you should want us to contribute $32.53 more than was agreed 
upon. 

P Mrs. Phillips is a woman in only moderate circumstances, we 
are willing to stand $15 of the taxes, but if well to do we want her to live 
up to her warranty in the deed." 

As is mentioned in the biography of Olson, he was an avid proponent 
of the Hawley area, advertising Hawley іп “The Herald of our village, 
the News of Moorhead and the Decorah Posten of Decorah, Iowa.” 
The Decorah paper, a Norwegian language paper, was good for 
bringing older settlers of Scandinavian descent to Clay County, where 
land was selling at the rate of $8 an acre. 

Buyers and sellers alike asked Olson for advice on sales terms. One 
typical letter outlining a good contract told the Seattle, Wash. seller; 
“I would suggest that you amend the terms by requiring at least 60 
acres to be broke the first year, 80 the second year, and not less than 
100 acres to be cultivated for all subsequent years until land is paid 
for. Also require the purchaser to erect habitable buildings, and within 
one year from date of purchase, move onto the land. Also insert a 
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Letters from Ole Olson's letterbook 


noxious weed-pulling clause, In this way it seems you would be the 
winner no matter what might happen to the purchaser.” 

Olson tried unsuccessfully to organize a syndicate of buyers for 
farm land, which could buy land in large sections and parcel it out at 
the standard $8 an acre. He had trouble finding partners in the ven- 
ture, and when he did get a group of buyers, one was such a nit-picker, 
"raising petty arguments over our contract that it will suit us by far 
the best if his part of the deal is terminated." And it was. 

The bank sold a Sill pasture (possibly one of the farms owned by 
Charles Sill) for $1,000 profit on 500 acres, but not all deals were 
without bother. Rounding up money from a poor credit risk, cashier 
Olson told of holding a claim “against William Burmeister, the in- 
dividual who lost his children lately as reported in the papers. We are 
about $30 invested in two horses and other property which he skipped 
away with two years ago. Can you give this claim vigorous attention, 
or can you recommend some good collector? 

Earning a 5 percent commission on all land sales, the bank 
demanded that a farmer improve his land or he could look elsewhere 
for money on a loan the next year. On the other hand, a farmer suf- 
fering from a bad crop knew he could rely on help from the bank if he 


improved his farm. Railroad land rates determined what adjoining 
land was sold for. 
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Olson liked to sell a little extra, if possible. One letter finalizing a 
sale, asked at its end, “Do you think your folks will want any of the 
land adjoining yours?" 

Never sparing a pain to sell for a certain customer, Olson wrote 
letters in Norwegian as well as English to prospective buyers from 
many states. An informative letter to Martin Hector in November 1895 
tells how successful the various Bank of Hawley sales pitches had 
been; “Моге than 27,000 acres of land have been sold in 1895 in the 
three eastern tiers of townships in Clay County to actual settlers 


H. P. Gunderson 


Lewis Smith 
First depositor at State Bank of Hawley 


Interior of State Bank of Hawley, circa 1920, shortly after George Wastvedt and 
Bennett Johnson had completed service in World War |. Left to right are Sid Ford, 
Wastvedt, auctioneer A. К. Torgerson, Bennett Johnson, Н. Р. Gunderson and Albert 
Peterson. Wastvedt and Peterson, both bank employes, had just returned with 
Torgerson from a farm auction when the photo was taken. 


Behind the cages at State Bank of Hawley in this photo were H. P. Gunderson, Bennett 
Johnson and George Wastvedt. 
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principally from southern Minnesota and northern Iowa. It is 
reasonable to assume that there will be a lively demand all next 
summer and that prices will demand." 

To promote faster settlement, the bank sometimes bought lands 
from sellers who demanded harsh terms and offered them at more 
reasonable and appealing prices. 


Still some people had trouble keeping within sight of their 
payments; “The account stands іп red against you. The amount if not 
voluntarily paid, will be collected by process of law if necessary for I 
think I am doing you a kind act (assuming you are a young man) by 
giving you an object lesson in a very simple rule of business, namely 
that when you enter into a bargain, you must stick with it." 

Although he was an avid supporter of Hawley, Olson had a realistic 
approach as to the desirability of some area farm land; “Тһе land you 
describe is about the poorest there is in this section and I doubt if it 
could be sold today for $5 per acre. It could not be made into a farm as 
there is so little tillable land on the tract. . .we have little faith in our 
ability to find a buyer for that tract except for pasture, provided the 
price was put very low.” 

Officials of the bank recommended that lawyers be consulted to 
check deeds for legal errors or frauds. The lawmen charged only $5 for 
that service. 

The Bank of Hawley was called on often to put in a good word for 
struggling young farmers plagued by mortgage troubles or lack of 
starting capital. 

One group of investors came to Olson, nervously complaining that a 
certain contractor had deceived them‘‘In order to pacify them I had to 
pull out a couple of contracts to show the faith I have. . . ће company 
should show their hand and put all doubters at ease if they can do so. 
Otherwise many who have made small payments will let their con- 
tracts go by default.” 

Although the bank showed more leniency than most, Olson told one 
friend that he could send out “wicked notices." Customers returned 
the trouble sometimes, “getting ugly when their contracts were 
messed up.” 

Olson provided some banker insight into finance during a depression 
in a letter to another bank; “During the panic year of 1893 and the year 
following it was possible to get a rate on farm loans that would net the 
investor 8 percent, but money for farm loans is now offered much 
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State Bank of Hawley employes in 1942 
were left to right Hans Reitan, |. B. 
Leverson. George Wastvedt, Howard 
Hutton and Eunice Brunsvold (Mrs. Jay 
Malakowsky). 


more freely, hence we cannot obtain as high a rate. . . .a strictly safe 
investment netting the holder 7 percent for a continuous period of five 
years, with freedom from any expense or examination is in our 
opinion not very bad and is much better than a mortgage drawing a 
higher rate, but having some element of uncertainty about it.” The 
bank followed the policy that safety of money invested was of primary 
importance. 3 к 

Expecting the demand for land іп 1896 to increase, the bank planned 
toacquire files on neighboring counties and even Dakota land, in Spite 
of the report of one disgruntled farmer who had returned from there 
because crop failures were “the rule there rather than the exception.” 

Although the bank only foreclosed on one mortgage in the year 
recorded in the entry book, there is an interesting group of 
troublesome businessmen who appear sporadically throughout the 
letters. One man sold all his property when he went bankrupt even 
though the bank held the mortgage when he went bankrupt. 

Area farmers and businessmen trusted the Bank of Hawley, and 
officials became upset when one bank implied they stole some mort- 
gaged goods. Olson fired off a letter to the mistaken bank telling them 
“it seems too silly for anyone to give thought or consideration.” 

Another troublesome businessman had to be told, “There is no 
“bluff’ in endeavoring to have a man pay a claim when it is due, on 
the contrary it is a bluff to evade a payment.” 


The first letter typewritten in the entry book is, naturally, an ad for 
a typewriter. 

It didn't take much to draw the ire of the cautious bankers, either; 
“Mr. Stonedal, the renter, sent us storage tickets for 134 bushels wheat 
of reported yield of 648 bushels, purporting that to be your share. I 
have written him but as yet he has not accounted for the balan- 
ce. . „there is a yield of two acres of oats to be accounted for yet also. 
In my opinion Martin Stonedal is а bad egg.” Earlier, Stonedal had 
shown his talent as a “regular nuisance” by sending only 80 cents of 
the land owners rent to him.At the time oats sold for 12 cents a bushel 
and wheat was 45 cents. Prices should rise, the bankers reasoned, 
because cold weather came and owners of threshing rigs refused to 
finish their work until spring. Some of the farmers were very inef- 
ficient; one raised 211 bushels of wheat on 100 acres which was “very 
dirty, being docked 12 bushels, netting 199 bushels,” 

One farmer did very poorly; his 120 acre farm was worth $275, in- 


ii i dilapidated horses. 

E шу 2, 1896 statement of condition to Lamberson in 
Warren wasn’t quite as optimistic as reports he received the previous 

id-June; “Business has been much different from a year ago, more 
ФП - dallying, holding back expecting better prices, so that the first 

rds us with much paper not worked over and much grain yet un- 
f keted. . .another item that may surprise you is the $1,200 liability 
Ee 400 acre tract of land, considered as good as any in this section, 
ich we bought for $6 per acre cash.” They lost money on the deal as 
farm prices dropped, but expected to sell it for $9 per acre in spring. 
Land dealing had been slow. И : 

Along with his interest in the area, Ole Olson didn't want any neigh- 

boring bankers to get a bad name either. He informed one Ulen banker 
that one customer was “making a very loud kick against you on ac- 
count of not furnishing him a contract for land bought. by him. This is 
amatter that does not concern us, but as Mr. Holm is doing you and all 
others harm by his free expressions, thought I would let you know for 
you might be able to hurry thecontract ир some." 
When farmers in the area began talking of building a creamery, the 
bank was in the front of the line, making every effort to find investors 
to back the venture. Olson told investment agencies all over the state 
that the $3,000 note was signed by 40 of the best local farmers. The plan 
was “universally successful in southern Minnesota, making this an A- 
No. 1 loan." The sinking-fund plan would repay all debts in three 
years. It deducted five cents for every 100 pounds of milk sold to wipe 
out the debt. Hans Rushfeldt and C. G. Thysell were among the early 
pom letters and much work on the part of the bank, the 
creamery got its money and began work. 

Farm sales in 1896 started slow, but soon the bank handled nearly 
one sale а day. A 120-acre farm with 80 acres tillable, with 1% story log 
house and frame stock buildings sold for $1,200. 2,600 acres of land 
were on the auction block in Ulen and Goose Prairie Townships, with 
sales coming so fast that “‘it is impossible to make a map of the land." 
Since Jan. 1, 1895 over 27,000 acres had been sold, about 116 tran- 

tions. 
“The bank was certain that prices would increase to $25 per acre in a 
few short years, and urged farmers to move up to the “sure crop 
country, not affected by drought, hot winds nor frost, although we 
have an occasional hail storm in small areas.” 

Most contracts by this time demanded a farmer to build on or im- 
prove his land within one year, charging every possible variation on 
fractions of a percent. 


The new State Bank of Hawley located 


As the creamery grew, it called on the bank to find money lenders 
for it. Writing to an esquire for Monitor machinery, Olson assured him 
that "We shall try to have all new settlers become users of Monitor 
machinery, of course.” One lender offered much money, but at such 
high rates that the usually calm Olson spat back, “You must think we 
are damned hard up to charge such usurious rates as this." Even 
Augsburg College was solicited for funds for the creamery, a 
reversal from present day college searches for money from industry. 

At this point the book ends, closing an interesting view into the 
workings of a pioneer bank. 

, Unfortunately, no such book of letters offering human interest in- 
Sights can be found from the money scares of 1907 and the depressions 
of the 20's and 30's. 

After Lamberson, Olson was the bank's president. He chose as his 
successor, cashier H. P. Gunderson in 1927. Gunderson appointed his 
nephew, George Wastvedt, as cashier. Olson's son, W. R. , became 
president in 1935, after Gunderson's death. 


_ І. B. Leverson, an employee of the bank for 45 years, told of several 
interesting instances in the later years of the bank in a Hawley Herald 
interview upon his retirement in 1969. Most of his tales are about 
income tax computation. At first, customers waiting for “Lever” to 
figure their tax waited until all hours of the night for him; finally they 
began setting up appointments for the work. 

One Norwegian wrote all his expenses, including an itemized 
statement of his lunch costs, in longhand Norwegian, and even a good 
Norwegian like Leverson had to spend many hours to decipher that 
account. 

Another annual headache was a couple who tallied their expenses on 
a large roll of wrapping paper. Lever said that the large scroll was 
"apparently made by each sitting at an end of the table at home, 
filling in their own expenses." He spent much of his time filling out tax 
reports, turning the paper one way and then back again, always 
referring to the opposite end. 

When Lever came to work in the bank in 1924, it occupied the corner 
of Fifth and Front Streets, where Hawley Lunch and Lefseland now 
stands. In 1950 the bank was completely remodeled, serving until 1968 
when a new bank was built at the present site south of Hawley Medical 
Center. 

George Wastvedt became president in 1950 and served until 1970, 
when his son Allen took over the office. James Durham began in 1971, 
when Wastvedt resigned. The bank is the third oldest business concern 
operating in Hawley. 
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on the corner of Sixth and Hartford Streets. 
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Fritz Gruhl Marched Into France With Bismarck, 
But Farming Proved Better Than Fighting 


Fritz Gruhl (also known as Fred when he came to this country) had 
some unpleasant memories of his native Germany. К 

Born in Saxony province іп Germany іп 1849, he began working at a 
government mill, from which he could watch rich hunters chasing fox 
or rabbits on their private grounds. Fritz was a born hunter, and he 
envied the nobles for their ability to chase and kill game on their own 
land. 

He couldn't indulge in such sport because he owned no land for 
hunting, but more than once, Fritz picked off some of the game 
animals with his pistol. He got his chance to shoot during the Franco- 
Prussian War of 1870-71, however, he didn't like human targets and he 
never shot at the French enemy scurrying to cover behind stone walls. 

Fritz was a ground soldier, and often told his children about the fear 
men like him had of the trained cavalry horses “with spears on their 
legs." They spelled certain death for ground troops. 

His brother was a doctor in the war, and once when Fritz was 
wounded, he asked him if he could be kept out of action for a short 
while. The obvious answer was, “No,” but Fritz “got out of action for a 
week anyway." 

One thing which drew the ire of Fritz, and all soldiers, was that 
prisoners of war were better treated than troops. "We got dark bread 
and they were served white," Fritz told his son, Richard. 

After a series of defeats, which included the capture of Napoleon III 
at Sedan on September 1, 1870,and the fall of Paris on January 19, 1871 
the French sued for peace. Napoleon III, who was the son of Louis 
Bonaparte (king of Holland) and a nephew of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
abdicated. The Third French Republic was established and the 
German Empire, under Prussian leadership, became one of the 
dominant nations in European politics. 

The hardest thing for Gruhl to understand about war occurred at the 
end of the Franco-Prussian War. General Bismarck, whom Fritz had 
marched under during the entire war, “embraced in front of all the 
troops this enemy leader and the two got into a fancy carriage and 
drove away to Paris. We should have shot them both.” 

"To win that war, we had driven our horses with no food until they 
ate each other manes," he further explained. 

Fritz decided in 1884 to come to America. His wife (they had been 
married in 1874) and children, Fred, Richard and Lena, sailed across 
in only nine days; “Тһе captain, to whom my dad enjoyed talking a lot 
during our crossing, said that was the fastest he had ever made it 
over, despite bad weather for two days outside of Quebec," Richard 
says. 

Richard and Lena had a great time while sailing, running and 
playing over the entire ship. Richard also fished out of one of the ship's 
portholes, His mother, who was seasick most of journey, kept the tiny 
angler safely tied to her bedpost, an interesting twist on the old cliche 
about being tied to a mother’ apronstrings. 

Settling at Milwaukee, Fritz soon heard tales of five-foot high grass 
in Dakota. He packed up his family and they traveled to Bismarck 
This was a real disappointment, as no tall grass was in sight on the 
bare hills. They turned back and stopped in Fargo. 

No one cared to admit he knew German when Fritz, who knew little 
or no English, asked where the post office was. One day he spied a 
very German-looking man, asked him for the location, got the usual 
"nicht verstehen" (I don't understand), and promptly swore a blue 
streak at him “auf Deutsch." The insulted man suddenl had a 
miraculous recovery of his German-speaking ability, and Fritz found 
his post office. The two men became the best of friends. 

A year after arriving in America, the Gruhl family settled on land 
owned by Christ Thysell on the bank of the Buffalo River north of 
Silver Lake. 

Their coming to the Thysell farm wasn’t entirely by choice. Fritz 
had made a $7,000 down payment on land in Cromwell Township upon 
coming to the Hawley area. He was to get all buildings on the farm, all 
crops and all animals. When he went to visit the farm one day, he 


caught the owner smuggling grain off the farm. He promptly went 
his bank in Moorhead and withdrew the $7,000 check. "That Tight i 
home burned to the ground and he lost all his money. 

They moved to the Thysell farm, and although he had $7,000 in a bank 
in Germany, it took at least a month to write for it and receive it. In 
this interim Fritz did odd jobs such as carpentry, roof. 
mending and other fix-up work. One person suggested that he go into 
the milling business, but he had “had enough of that in Germany,” 

One of his first odd jobs was getting a barn, which had suffered the 
ill effects of a wild windstorm, back onto its foundation squarely, He 
and his sons borrowed large jacks from Andrew Johnson and Knud 


RICHARD GRUHL 


Wefald's lumber company and had the large building suspended. The 
rookie building movers didn’t know how to get the barn on squarely, 
when suddenly one jack broke and the entire barn slid down onto the 
foundation “as squarely as we could ever have done it." 


The Thysell farm was an ideal place for young children; a pasture 
on top of the hill was where all neighborhood children would go on 
Sunday afternoon and fill a five-gallon milk can full of strawberries. 
Hurrying home so they could enjoy the fruits of their labors with 
cream, they often ate so many they got sick. Overfilling never 
bothered them and they returned every Sunday for the treat. Fritz’s 
wife wisely intervened and made the children always save some 
strawberries for their parents at home 

Richard Gruhl also remembers the 
Buffalo; ing a bent pin and some of my mom’s heaviest thread, I 
would reach under ledges for sunfish and rock bass. The river also 
Served as a communal bathtub for all the horses during harvest where 
the children would wash them every бипс 

Richard recalls many Indians around the place; “They were always 
good to me, taking animals out of my traps and hanging them in a tree 
50 they couldn't get away," says Richard 

The Thysell farm was downstream from the Jacobson Mill. Richard 
remembers Mrs. Jacobson, manager after her husband died, as “а 
very nice woman." He had few kind words for a miller a little further 
upstream, however. *He was a crooked miller who would dam up the 
river to run the mill dry, then letting it go in such a rush that it would 
run over the retaining wall, sometimes breaking the dam walls. 
Because of the varying depths, the ice on the river was often eight or 
nine feet thick. “We couldn't even water our livestock." 

He later pleased everyone, however, when he bought the Muskoda 


wonderful fishing near the 
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> ohn Pryor and got caught in the power shaft, breakin; 
Mill а his buy He died two days later. g 
E other Scandinavian settlers filed on the Thysell farm, Fritz 
bought all of the section he had previously nearly bought, except for 
uarter-section, whose owner couldn't be located in California. 
ЫМУ acres of the remaining 160 were soon available, and Gruhl 
bought them. He couldn't deal very well with the county agent on the 
last 80 acres when that came up for sale, so Fritz got his son-in-law to 
asa buyer. The agent offered the imposter the land for half-price, 
hich he accepted. The agent finally realized he had been deceived 
bs Fritz told him to “send the bill to me." Eventually Fritz ex- 
ا‎ nded his farm to 1,520 acres. р 
Life was better here, a change from times when the Gruhl men had 
to tie white thickwoven grain sacks around their feet when they 
entured to Rollag for wood or Hawley for supplies. Christ Thysell 
SIT let Gruhls cut any wood for firewood on his farm, unless it was 


already dead. 


FRITZ GRUHL 


The Gruhl family enjoyed hunting in America. Prairie chickens 
were so abundant that "they could be killed with a buggy whip" 
Richard says that, “No one had to know how to aim a gun, just point 
and shoot -- something was sure to be in the way." A six-man party 
could easily net 175-200 birds in a good afternoon. 

One interesting hunter was the owner of the Farmer's Home Saloon 
in Moorhead, who, after getting enough birds to decorate the inside 
and outside of his carriage, paraded throughout Moorhead advertising 
a prairie chicken feed the following night. 

The saloon was packed full the following night; old-timers 
remember there was no place else to go,for the other 65 saloon owners 
had closed shop to attend the feed. The large saloon could earn $5,000 
on a night like that by selling plenty of drinks. 

Fritz tried milking once, getting many kicks but not a drop of milk. 
He took the hint that grain farming would be more profitable for him. 

After being on the Cromwell farm two years, (about 1895), Gruhls 
built à new barn. It was nearly finished when one horse came down 
with cholera. Fritz was up in the hayloft getting some flax to boil for 
the horse and some playful kittens knocked over the lantern that he 
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had ‘momentarily set down, starting a fast-spreading fire. Fritz 
hurriedly struggled to get the animals out of the barn. Each horse was 
tied by its halter in an individual stall, and Fritz didn’t have time to 
untie the good knots. He ran down the alley with his pocketknife, 
slashing the halters on horses. His sons came running to help with the 


calves, allowing all animals to be saved i 
Med ERAN dn : saved, except for the two kittens who 


Tt was fall, and the 
when the determined 
right away." 
elevator with 
lightning. 

When Ferdinand Mey. 
Cromwell farm, he 
married. 


Fritz built an elevator adjoining the railroad tracks at Muskoda, 
later selling it to area farmers. Although they improved on it by ad- 
ding a $1,000 scale system, they lost money and eventually put it up for 
sale for $100. 

It was during harvest and his son, Richard, was told by the railroad 
to have it off its site in six weeks. He couldn't quit harvest, and gave 
кечен up to a Moorhead contractor, who did nothing with it until 
spring. 

Fritz got quite an excursion out of a short business trip to Moorhead 
during the great flood of August 1909. Eighteen inches of rain had 
fallen the previous day and the rivers swelled to the point where they 
took sheaves of grain down the river. Farmers watched their entire 
year's work and income floating away. 

Only theuncut heads of grain still standing in fields could be seen. 
That day Richard took his father to the Muskoda depot in a carriage. 
They had to stand on the carriage seat as water lapped over the 
horses' backs. Passengers boarded the train in knee-deep water. 

After Fritz got to Moorhead, the bridges across the Red River 
washed out. Fritz came home on the train by Grand Forks. The train 
required two men wading in front with lanterns checking for washouts 
the entire way home. The next day farmers were still searching in 
potholes for some of their waterlogged shocks, spending many days 
laying them on banks to dry. Precious land south of Hitterdal was 
ruined as bogs floated up and settled on it. 

Fritz had four children, all who worked long steady hours in his 
fields, to help him become one of Hawley's most successful farmers. 
Fred, Richard, Lena and Annie helped him handle his large farms. 
When he died in 1939, Richard took over the farm. When Richard 
retired his son Max, managed the farm. Max is now in partnership 
with his sons, Jim and Dave, in running the farm, the fourth Gruhl 
generation 

Richard Gruhl, who provided much of the information for this 
chapter, died February 20, 1972, after a short illness. He was 92. 
Services were held February 24 at Hawley Lutheran Church, the Rev. 
Jerry Hanson officiating, with interment in Hawley Cemetery. 

He was survived by four sons — Bud, Max, Alfred and Herman of 
Hawley; and three daughters — Mrs. Ray Hills (Emma) and Mrs. Earl 
Krause (Margaret) of Hawley, and Mrs. Lewis Beckett (Elsie) of 
Detroit Lakes; also a sister, Mrs. Ferdinand Meier (Anna) of Hawley; 
19 grandchildren and 42 great grandchildren. 

He was born July 10, 1879 in Saxony, Germany, and came to Hawley 
with his parents in 1882. He married Emma Hurner in 1902 and they 
spent their life farming here. Mrs. Gruhl died in 1961. 
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entire summer's project lay in ashes at his feet, 
n | Gruhl said, “Well, we'll have to start a new barn 
Fires hit other buildings which Gruhl put up. He lost an 
20,000 bushels of grain and a spud house which was hit by 


ers came to build a house for Gruhls at the 
met Annie, Fritz's daughter. They were later 


Although 32 men were needed to run this straw-burning Gaar Scott threshing rig on 
Fritz Gruhl's farm. Fred Gruhl and Jim Lewis had time for hunting. The two bagged their 
birds in a slough behind the barn, according to Richard Gruhl, and were proud to display 
their harvest. EV. 

To the right of the white horse team and its empty straw rack is Fritz, Jim and 
Richard's father. Washing machine salesman. Gene Cummings, stands near the racks 
rear wheels; if he was looking for a test group with dirty clothes, he was in the right 
place. Richard, near the spout of the separator, is driving the grain tank. 

Taken in 1896. this photo was of the Gruhl homestead, owned now by the fourth 

ve Gruhl. 
generation. Jim and Da mre 


Andrew Johnson Started As A Wheelwright, 
Founded Johnson's Department Store 


Norwegian-born Andrew Johnson's first job, on reaching Hawley 
from Wisconsin in 1879 at the age of 22, was to rebuild the dam washed 
out by spring floods at a water-driven flour mill. He was a wheelwright 
by trade and had come here because of the great demand for someone 
lo fix wagon wheels, but his skills overlapped into carpentry, and he 
eventually became a premier pioneer businessman. Accompanying 
him to Hawley were Mr. and Mrs. William E. Bennett and James 
Craig who started a flour mill. 

Johnson gave up pounding nails in 1882, and joined Petter Larson in 
the lumber business. This was the origin of Johnson's Department 
Store, second oldest existing firm in Hawley. Later Johnson & Larson 
expanded into machinery. His carpentry wasn't forgotten, however; 
the partnership also did contract building. In 1887 Larson left the firm 
an Johnson changed the name to Andrew Johnson’s Department 

оге. 

Andrew had many firsts for Hawley. He was the first auto dealer, 
selling three Model S cars, the first made by Ford Motor Company. 
He also started Hawley's first creamery and planing mill. The 
стеатегу was organized with Veum, P. Anton Berg and Johnson as 
financiers and was called the Acme Creamery Company. 

Jokes about lazy Norwegians are certainly disproved by Johnson. 
He also was involved in the first hardwares store, grain elevator 
(railroad boxcars were loaded with wheat by wheelbarrow), car- 


pentry Shop, lumber yard and potato brokerage. 
уйш his 1890 ledger book, owned by grandson, Burton W. 
Кузы present owner of Johnson's Department Store, offers a fine 


into the daily life of many of Hawley's famed pioneers. Nelson 
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Front view of Andrew Johnson's Department Store taken about 1893. White rectangle 
at top of wall could be a sheet or cloth, covering the name, Veum and Storaasli who were 


pioneer Hawley merchants. Original copy of this photo showed covered name quite 
Clearly 


Photo courtesy of Annie M. Johnson 


H. Fulton, Mrs. Elizabeth Jacobson, James Glasgow, Charles Sill, C. 
L. Nichols and John Pryor are real customers for this store. Dan 
O'Donnell was one of the biggest customers, partly because he had one 
of the largest families. 

Johnson bought his pickles from the fierce sounding Amazon 
Pickling and Vinegar Works. He always carried on a varied business, 
trading $40 wagons for oxen and cream or wheat and cords of wood. He 
sold a 183 pound shipment of fish to one Fargo customer, and bought 20 
train carloads of wheat for $350. In 1890 he did his banking with the 
First National Bank of St. Paul and held accounts with Standard Oil in 
Fargo. 

Бена was important for Johnson in the late 189075 when the 
entire northwest frontier was gripped by a serious depression. His 
entire business was on a trade basis during the peak of the depression, 
1896. The coins pictured in this chapter are among the thousands he, 
along with other area merchants, coined to keep some commerce 
flowing in the area. Because he accepted grain and cattle in exchange 
for goods, Johnson developed a slaughter house. 


To avoid bankruptcy at one point, Johnson shipped six carloads of 
oats, dressed beef and butter to Aitkin, selling it to lumber camp 
commissaries and bringing the cash to a St. Paul bank to liquidate his 
obligations. His method worked and he was able to continue business 
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Andrew Johnson's home in 1885 near the present location of the railroad depot 
Neighbor Jens Johnson. left, is talking to Andrew, leaning on the fence gate. Iver Hauge, 
another neighbor. is seated on the lawn behind the fence. 

Standing on the porch, Mrs. Andrew Johnson, left. watches her two eldest children, 
Hilda and Albert in the carriage. The young woman standing to their right is a maid. 

City Hotel is in the right background and was located on the present creamery site. The 
Johnson home had east frontage. 


Photo courtesy of Annie M. Johnson 
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1905 picture of Johnson's employees in front of the Department Store. Left to right 
Arthur Anderson (on bicycle). Mr. Yodden, a coffee salesman; Edward Thompson; 
Martin Haugen, bookkeeper: Andrew Johnson, owner; Clarence A. Gunderson and Minnie 


Photo courtesy of Mrs. E. P. (Nina) Johnson 


ANDREW JOHNSON AS A YOUNG MAN 


Andrew Johnson used his own coins for bartering when the Hawley area suffered 
along with the entire "frontier" in the 1890's serious depressions. . .Notice also the coin 
with the heart-shaped plug in the middle, one used by Peterson Brothers General 
Merchandise for a similar purpose. These coins. found in the basement of Johnson's 
Department Store. show denominations of $1. 50 cents and 25 cents. The dollar coins 
were in two distinctive styles. 


Dr John Anderson as a 
young man became а lead- | 
ing astronámer; now ro- 
tired. : 


DR. JOHN ANDERSON 

John Anderson was a Rollag farm boy who clerked in Andrew Johnson's Department 

Store when S. P. Wange took this photo. He later became an internationally famous 
astronomer and designed the 200-inch telescope at Mt. Palomar, Calif. 


This collection of smaller coins shows two other companies engaged in their own 
coinage. To the left of the group is a dime from Alfred M. Oss General Merchandise of 
Hitterdal. An Erickson and Riedberger dime is at the extreme right and a Peterson 
Brothers dime is at the bottom of the picture. Dimes and quarters appear to be the most 
often used as they are the most worn. Notice the misprint nickel at the left of the nickel 
tow. and the edgeless dime at the right of the dime row 
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Burt Johnson examines one of the early ledgers of Andrew Johnson's Department 
Store which contains the names of Hawley's pioneers. 


i i in the 
Johnson's store still has several original cards of hatpins which were sold in 
€ 1890's. The pins not only held a woman's coiffure in place, but also served as dangerous 
weapons. They were 11 inches long. 
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mone; an to circulate in Hawley the following spring. — j 
par ep cohen with a snap, and Johnson recalled in an in- 
terview for a 1939 Hawley Herald reporter, that soon after the slump, 
as many as 40 to 50 wagons loaded with grain and drawn by oxen, were 
lined up on Hawley streets waiting to unload at pit elevators. 

He added a clothing department to general merchandise in 1895, and 
a grocery service in January 1929. Although his first lumber venture 
with Larson had not lasted long, he initiated Hawley Lumber Com- 
pany in 1904 with Knud Wefald and H. F. Mensing. 

Johnson had many employes throughout the years. Pay ranged 
from $20 a month with “по washing included" for clerk John Eid, to 
$55 a month for one veteran assistant named J. W. Leer. One of his 
employes, Fritz Almquist, was Hawley's first “broadcasting” per- 
sonality, when he played duets with Mrs. George McDonald at the Sill 
farm which were transmitted by telephone to eager listeners at 
Costain's Store (See Sill Farm chapter). 

Another employer, clerk John Anderson, was known at the store as a 
stargazer, but few people expected him to design the Mt. Palomar 
telescope in California, the largest of its type in the world at that time. 
Andrew Johnson was a leader in church and civic affairs. His efforts 
were a major factor in organizing Hawley Lutheran Church, and the 
first meeting was held in the basement of his store. He helped build the 
church in 1899-1900. He served as mayor, councilman, school board 
president, was president of 1st National Bank of Hawley, and belonged 
to Masonic Lodge and Shrine Temple. 

Andrew lived quite close to danger many times and never seemed to 
give it a second thought. He carried all his money home on Saturday 
nights, because he had no safe and the bank was closed. His family 
worried because he strolled past the notorious Hell's Kitchen Saloon. 
No one bothered him, although once he shot and wounded a 
troublemaker. He was nearly killed by carbon monoxide while 
working on a car in an inclosed garage one time. He had no qualms 
about driving through stop signs or darting across highways, much to 
the chagrin of his family. 

In 1931, when he was 73, he drove a truck 250 miles to Minneapolis to 
pick up some machinery and performed the nearly impossible task of 
returning the same day. Although the roads were concrete at that 
time, they were not exceptional. 

The summer before Johnson died, a newpaper story described 
“Hawley’s oldest businessman” as still active. He was repairing and 
driving a tractor at the time of the interview and the reporter wrote 
Johnson was “ѕо filled with enthusiasm and pep, which had pushed 
him to the fore, that he couldn't sit still a minute." He was farming two 
farms with a total of 694 acres at the time besides his many other 
occupations, and he donned overalls to plant his potato crop in 1939. 

Andrew Johnson died at 11 a.m. Thursday, January 4, 1940, at the 
age of 82. He was born February 12, 1857. Death was due to illness 
following an attack of influenza the previous fall. Services were held 
on Sunday at Hawley Lutheran Church with the Rev. S. G. Hauge 
officiating and interment in Hawley Cemetery. 

Johnson was married March 9, 1882, to Louise Anfinson. He was 
survived by his wife, four daughters — Mrs. Robert Н. (Laura) Burrill, 
Mrs. Е. P. (Nina) Johnson, Hulda and Annie; two sons — Albert and 
Leonard; seven grandchildren, one great grandchild and one sister. 


_ The firm of Andrew Johnson’s Department Store was incorporated 
in 1909 and was changed to a partnership of family members in 1940. 
Leonard and Albert Johnson and their brother-in-law, E. P. Johnson 
managed the store for a number of years before Albert retired in 1941 
and Leonard sold his interests in 1942. E. P. Johnson managed the 
store from 1942 until 1969. His son, Burt, became part owner in 1943, 
and another son, Col.E.M. Johnson, joined the firm after service in 
World War 2. The latter sold his interest in 1963 when he became 
postmaster. On January 1, 1969, E. P. Johnson retired and son, Burt 
became sole owner of the firm. Burt has four sons and a daughter to 
continue family ownership. 
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Red River News, Glyndon 
December 23, 1898 

Itis an epoch in Hawley improvement, this new brick triple store building 
of Andrew Johnson's, 75 feet front. The west third of it is receiving the in- 
terior finish of shelving and painting. The new gas-lighting plant (acetylene) is 
а success; beautiful white flame, radiant and soft in effect. When stocks are 
all in place, the concern will be a metropolitan trade resort indeed. 


90-90-09 0-00 ب و و و‎ 
HERBERT GLAISYER, HAWLEY'S FIRST DRUGGIST 


Herbert Glaisyer 
Hawley's first druggist and a native of England 
Photo courtesy of Mrs. R. Н. Burrill 


Herbert Glaisyer was born August 3, 1847, in Brighton, England, one 
of seven children of Thomas and Phoebe (Lucas) Glaisyer. His father 
was a druggist. After attending school at Hartford and Weston until he 
was 16, he studied the drug business. Upon completing the course, 
however, he went to sea for 12 years in the British mail service. In 1874 
he left the sea and emigrated to Clay County where he purchased a 
farm in Section 26, Cromwell Township. After several years he moved 
into Hawley and opened the town’s first drug store. 

He was active in civic affairs and was village treasurer, justice of 
the peace, postmaster, school board member, master of the Masonic 
Lodge and member of the Democrat party. He was married on August 
3, 1878, to Emma C. Plummer. In March 1910 he sold his drug business 
and moved to Forest Grove, Ore., living there until moving to Portland 
in 1922. He died March 9, 1924, at 76, and was buried at Forest Grove. 
He was survived by seven children, 15 grandchildren and one great 
grandchild. Children — Dr. A. R. Glaisyer of Kalaheo, Hawaii; Dr. E. 
L. Glaisyer of Portland; Mrs. Edith G. Woost of Fargo, N.D.; Dr. W. 
V. Glaisyer of Coquille, Ore.; Н. B. Glaisyer of Salem, Ore.; H. R. 
Glaisyer of Los Angeles, Calif. ; Violet Glaisyer of Portland. 


Thysell Brothers, Inc., Hawley's Oldest Firm 
Was Founded In 1882 By Carl G. Thysell 


Thysell Brothers Inc., is not only one of the largest and most modern 
appearing firms in Hawley, it also is the oldest. The firm was started 
in the summer of 1882 by Carl G. Thysell, a homesteader who im- 
migrated from Sweden. , 

Thysell was born April 1, 1849, in Horby, Sweden, and was the first of 
four brothers to come to Hawley. His son, Bert Tysell, said his father 
left Sweden to escape compulsory military service even though Carl's 
father had been a professional soldier. He arrived in the late 1860's and 
first entered a homestead near the town of Litchfield. He abandoned 
his homestead, however, to join the labor force building the Northern 
Pacific Railroad. He worked under Dan O'Donnell, the construction 
foreman when the tracks were laid through Hawley in November 1871, 
and when the crew reached the Red River at Moorhead in December, 
Thysell and O'Donnell returned to the railroad siding that was to 
become Hawley. 

O'Donnell headed the section crew, started a saloon and cafe and 
preempted land on the south side of Hawley, while Thysell 
homesteaded four miles southwest of Hawley in Section 22 on the north 
side of the Buffalo River. As he acquired the money, he sent fare back 
to Sweden to aid his brothers and sister in coming to America. Nels J. 
was the first to arrive at the age of 18 in April 1873. Securing passage 
for his family later produced a sideline business for Carl -- he was a 
ticket agent for people assisting friends and relatives who wanted to 
come to America. A general merchandise store on the Minnesota 
frontier seemed an unlikely place for a steamship ticket office, but it 
did exist. Thysell also became one of the first licensed morticians in 
the county after taking a summer school course at University of 
Minnesota. 

Carl Thysell was married December 14, 1877, to Angeline Martha 
Burgess, a schoolteacher, who had come to Hawley from Maine with 
her sister, Mrs. J. B. Stetson. The wedding was held at the Stetson 
farm five miles southwest of Hawley with the Rev. L. Kribs, а 
Congregational minister, officiating (The Rev. Kribs is buried at 
Hegland Cemetery). Six children were born and three died in infancy - 
-~ Winnifred in 1879, Willie іп 1888 and an unnamed infant son in 1896 
The three surviving children were Herbert Bartlet, John Carl Emil 
and Albion King Parris 


Homesteading on the frontier was a severe mental as well as 
physical strain on the pioneers, especially for women. Mrs. Thysell 
suffered several mental breakdowns and on the occasions went to the 
state hospital at St. Peter to recover. During one of these times, Carl 
decided to leave the hardships of the farm and start a business in 
Hawley. He wrote the following letter to his wife telling of his decision: 

Hawley 
May 29, 1882 
Dear Wife 

Iwill write to you a few lines to let you know that I am about to leave 
our home on the river.I have finis the plastering so the house is in good 
order. But I kan not live here with out you & baby so I shall leave for 
good I think. I had an augtion May the 20th, sold everything ecsept the 
seder & self binder. What I sold amounts to $1,300 dollars. I shall build 
east of Costain's store, 20 x 40 16 feet high in the wall. I have pakt our 
clothes in the bedroom as wel as I could. I sold both stoves. The organ 
Mrs, Tanner has got, so that is in good care. Jefferson is going to move 
in the house to morrow and live there till fall. We expect your mother 
this week from Missouri. Charley (this was Dr. C. W. Burgess, Mrs. 
Thysell's brother) and family are going to Maine. Your plants Mrs. 
Stetson has got & Bertie is well and werry good boy. It is hard to think 
We shall be so far from ech oter but I hope and pray you will get your 
helt so you will be abel to stay at home next time you come home. I 

pe you will write to me & let me know how your are getting along. 

Yours with love 
С.С. Thysell 
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John Thysell remembers that the famil; i i i 
n tha ly continued intermittently to 
live at the farm. He recalls living in a log house on the north side of the 
ziyen while a tenant lived across the river. This was about 1888 when 
Jona was four years old, the same year they moved to the house in 
Hawley that is south of Hawley Auditorium. After some 10 more years, 
е family moved into an apartment above the store. The founder of 
ine ты Inc., ed March 24, 1926, at Britton, S.D., while 
is son, rt. i ied i i 
[enia He is buried in Silver Lake Pioneer 
Carl Thysell in 1902 sold the store to his brother, Nels J. ai 
a the s А . and sons, 
Emil Carl and Albert. Emil and Carl are believed to be the first twins 
kis in Сау pees ine firm has remained in this family to the 
esent day. A short history of the store and 
families of Hawley is as follows: Do туш M 


Many of the descendants of four brothers, Carl G., Nels J. and 
Magnus Thysell and Andreas Tall can be found in Clay County 
especially in the Hawley and surrounding communities. Carl С. 
Thysell came from the area of Horby, Sweden in Skane, southernmost 
district of Sweden about 40 miles inland from Malmo on the coast, in 
1867 and settled in Meeker County, working on a farm the first sum- 
mer and later in a furniture store for about two years. 

He was 18 years old when he came to American and in 1873 his, then 
eighteen year old brother, Nels J. came directly to Hawley in April 
about the same time as the Yeovil Colony. In 1880, they were followed 
by a third brother, Magnus, and his wife with three small children. 
They settled on a farm southwest of Hawley, about eight miles, where 
Herman Gruhl now lives. 

Andreas Tall, a fourth brother, did not emigrate from Sweden. 
However, his daughter, Anna, came in the late 1880's and married 
Jens Larson, who farmed three miles west of Hawley. Their 11 
children grew up there and many of them stayed in the Hawley area. 
Another son of Andreas, Carl Tall, came to Hawley from Sweden in 
1889, later homesteaded six miles southwest of Hawley and his several 
children grew up in the Hawley community. Nels Tall, a third son of 
Andreas, and the mother of Anna, Carl and Nels, came in 1906, An- 
dreas having died in Sweden in 1901. 

The parents of Carl G., Nels, Magnus and Andreas were induced to 
emigrate to the Hawley community in the late 1870's and homesteaded 
à farm near their son, Magnus. The parents, John C. (1817-1899) and 
Karna (1815-1886) are buried in Silver Lake Cemetery as are Carl J., 
Magnus, the Talls, Larsons and many of their children and families. 
This cemetery, part of the original homestead of Carl G. Thysell, was 
donated by his heirs with provision for its upkeep for future years. The 
Nels Thysell family having moved to Hawley in 1902 from the farm to 
enter the hardware and implement business are buried in Hawley 
Cemetery. 

Carl С. Thysell (known to his nephews as Uncle Christ) 
homesteaded four miles southwest of Hawley Village, north of Buffalo 
River, with part of his land south of the river where Silver Lake 
Cemetery now stands. In 1882 he entered the furniture business in 
Hawley, enlarged it to include hardware and farm implements in 1884 
when he took on a partner, H. A. Myron. He married Angeline Burgess 
in 1877. Their children were Herbert, John and Albion. These boys 
spent their early and adolescent years in Hawley. Bert, during most of 
his adult life, was editor of the Marshall County Journal in Britton, 
S.D. His children, John, a doctor in Eugene, Oregon, and Eleanor 
who lives in Long Beach, Calif., grew up there. John, brother of Bert, 
who is 87 in 1972, was a horticulturist for the State of North Dakota at 
Mandan until his retirement. Albion was a farmer in the Bismarck- 
Mandan area. Several children were born to John and Albion. Albert, 
son of Albion now lives in Moorhead. In 1902, Carl G., after 20 years in 
the hardware store, sold the business to his younger brother, Nels J. 
Thysell and Nels’ sons, Emil, Carl and Albert. 


Nels J. Thysell (1855-1920) born near Horby, Sweden emigrated 
directly to Hawley at age 18 years, worked on the railroad and on 
farms for several years. He induced his future wife, Ingri Thorkelson, 
toemigrate the next year and they were married September 5, 1874. It 
is said that he had to borrow money for her transportation and, also, 
for his marriage license. He walked to Moorhead and back to obtain 
the license. Seven children were born to Nels and Ingri. 

Olga, later Mrs. Charles (Axel) Johnson were parents of Esther, 
Evangeline and Olga. After the death of Olga and grandmother, Ingri 
in 1903, these three small girls were brought up by grandfather Thysell 
and his family. Emil and Carl, twins were born in January 1878 in the 
sod hut dugout, 20 by 16 feet, which was the family's first home. They 
were delivered by grandmother Ingri. The sod hut was converted or 
replaced by a log cabin. Albert was born in December 1879 and was 
followed by Annie, Marie and Fred. 

Carl and wife Emma had no children. Emil and wife Helen were 
parents of Merle and Vance. To Albert and wife Caroline were born, 
Duane, Desmond, Darlene and Willard. To Annie and husband, John 
W. McDonald (who died in 1972 at age 91) were born Florence and 
Eunice. Marie and husband, Thorvald Ramstad, were parents of 
Lyman, Lawrence (Bud) and Maidell. Dr. Fred Thysell and wife, 
Myrtle, were parents of Doris, Verna, Nels (deceased), Harold and a 
twin Earnest (died in childhood) and Gloria. 

Nels and Ingri Thysell homesteaded a farm six miles southwest of 
Hawley in 1884 and lived and farmed there until 1902. It is believed that 
their original sodhut home was about a mile and a half south of Hawley 
near the Jacobson Mill. Mrs. Jacobson is said to have cooked their 
wedding meal, which included corn on the cob. Nels was farming 
about 1,000 acres of land before he decided to quit farming. He bought 
out the hardware business of his brother Carl G. Thysell in 1902. His 
sons Emil and Carl were then about 24 years old, Albert 22, Annie and 
Marie were teenagers and Fred about 11 years old. 

As can be recollected by persons born before 1900 or slightly after 
that date there were two wooden frame buildings standing on the 
corner where the Thysell Brothers Hardware now stands. Nels J. 
Thysell and sons, Emil, Albert and Carl, began their business in the 
easternmost building. The corner building was a general store. Six 
years after they entered business in 1902 both buildings burned to the 
ground. A white brick building was then erected on the site of both 
buildings which still stands and is used today by Thysell Brothers Inc. 
though considerably enlarged and several remodelings have taken 
place in the interior. 

The first business office was in the west rear of the building with a 
small door facing west. Later the office was in the rear up several 
steps above the floor for several years, then on the mainfloor in the 
rear center. The present office is located in the front part of the old 
middle section, which stood between the hardware store and the 
implement building where the undertaking parlor was located before 
Carl Thysell moved it to the new funeral home in 1947, which building 
became the Hawley Medical Center building in 1954. 

Grandpa Nels Thysell was fortunate in having three sons, Emil and 
Carl, age 24, and Albert age 22, to bring into the new business in 
Hawley with him. They had been a big factor in his enlarging his 
farming scale from his original 80 acre homestead site into farming 
about a thousand acres of land before they left the farm. The division 
oflabor was worked out well in the new venture with Emil taking over 
the office and bookkeeping, and Carl and Albert handling the hard- 
ware and implement. They sold both International Harvester and 
Minnesota line of machinery, the latter made at the State Prison at 
Stillwater. 

Grandpa Nels, with such good help at the store, became increasingly 
interested in community affairs. At sometime during this early period 
in their venture, he became undertaker and funeral director. A place 
in the store was designated for this addition to their business. He was 
interested and active in Hawley Lutheran Church affairs and did not 
hesitate to express himself in his broken English accent. He acted as 
auctioneer at the annual church harvest home suppers, which were a 
village event in those days. 


"'Irecollect as a young boy seeing him put a homemade hat or apron 
on him to amuse the ladies and I think it had its value in improving the 
sales of the goods made by the women to add money to the church or 
ladies aid funds," recalls Dr. Duane Thysell. 

He was an active Democrat and was a delegate to numerous county 
and state conventions. He later served as mayor of the village for a 
year. He became postmaster of the village during the last years of his 


Nels J. Thysell family (circa 1891) — back row left to right are Albert, Emil, Olga and 
Carl; center are Nels J. and Ingri Thysell; front row are Marie (Mrs. Thorvald Ramstad), 
Anna (Mrs. John W. McDonald) and Dr. Fred. 

Photo courtesy of Dr. V. D. Thysell 


life before his death in 1920, 47 rs after he came to Hawley in 1873. 

Grandpa Nels was in many ways a colorful character. He was a 
friendly, outgoing person. He worked hard for several employers in 
his early years in Hawley on farms and for the Northern Pacific 
railroad section gang. He worked in Minneapolis one or more winters. 
One spring, he was robbed of his winter wages and it is said he walked 
back to Hawley from Minneapolis. 

“I was a child of eleven years when he died," said Dr. Thysell. “I 
can recall several things about him - his auctioneering in church, his 
apple orchard with him picking apples in the grove near his house in 
the now Bentley addition of Hawley, also, receiving nickels from him 
for ice cream cones with a pat on the back when my brother and I 
showed up down town. I recall his purchase of one of those new 
topheavy Dodge sedans that came out after World War I. He had not 
driven a car and was learning to drive it and tipped over two miles 
west of Hawley on a grade where the Thorval Olson farm now is 
situated. While recuperating in his bandages, he stated he was through 
driving and did not try the car again." 

His postmaster days were in the old wooden frame building south of 
the Chevrolet garage. When ill health forced him to resign, he was 
succeeded by his son-in-law, John W. McDonald as postmaster. 

After a few years, the three brothers were married. Carl and Emma 
were married in 1907, Emma had worked in one of the Hawley banks 
previous to marriage. Albert married Caroline Nelson of Lake Park in 
December 1907. A year or two previous, she was met at the 
railroad station by the livery barn man to be taken out to the Nels 
Johnson farm two miles or more north of Hawley where she was to 
stay and teach school in the nearby school north of the Simmons farm. 
The livery man was busy and asked Albert to meet the train and bring 
her to her destination. This trip began a courtship which ended in 
marriage. 

Emil, a few years later, married Helen Nelson of Minneapolis. Carl 
and Emma had no children and lived east in town for a few years 
before building their home on the west end of Hawley. Emil and Helen 
lived for awhile where Mrs. С.Е. Arnold lives before building their 
home in Hawley. Albert and Caroline lived two blocks west of the store 
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McDonald and wife, Annie, lived for many years. In 1914, 
тесто with sons, Duane and Desmond, to the home where м 
lived the rest of their lives, where their daughter, Darlene Heidecker, 
still lives. “Опе has memories that are recalled every now and then 
from childhood spent in a hardware and implement store family," 
said Dr. Thysell. “I was too young to recall the first car, a Jackson, 
owned by the three brothers in business. The next car was a Reo, 
which I recall standing in front of our house in Hawley. My brother, 
Desmond, and I would climb into this car as all small boys do and 

etend we were driving it. It was probably à 1913 or 1914 vintage car 
and Irecall it had acetylene torch headlights, tire and tool case on one 
fender and a rubber horn to squeeze by hand when traffic got hazar- 
dous at more than a few miles an hour.It was open withno dooror 
windows. It may have had a top but I do not recall one. One time it 
refused togo forward and had to be backed down to Isensee Garage to 
fix it. In 1917 or 1918 or perhaps just after World War I was over 
Thysell Brothers had the agency for three kinds of cars selling many 

es, quite a few Maxwells and some Chalmers. As I recall, my 
father, Albert, had a Dodge, Carl a Maxwell and Emil a Chalmers. At 
one very short stage, Emil owned the lemon of all lemons of a car, a 
Herf-Brooks. In 1921, all three brothers bought Dodge sedans, which 
seemed like quite a good car in those days. Carl always bought the 
biggest car, built the biggest house even if he had no children. Many 
years later, he built the funeral parlor in 1947 in the same large style 
and it was a credit to the town of Hawley It later became anexcellent 
building to convert into a medical and dental building center. 

“As I recall from being in the store many times as a boy, Emil was 
usually busy in the office, Carl was quite often busy with customers 
selling hardware. Albert was either in the hardware store or selling 
farm equipment in the implement section of the store east of the 
hardware section. When grandfather Nels left the store to become 
postmaster, his son, Carl, took over the undertaking and funeral 
director duties, which section was in the middle front section of the 
store until 1947. Occasionally as boys, Desmond and I would work in 
the store but it was more interesting in the farm machinery depart- 
ment as it was more interesting to help set up machinery than to weigh 
out nails or find other small parts that were asked for. 

“I first recall working for Carl Norby in setting up binders in the 
store machine shed. He worked there many years. In later years, John 
W. McDonald worked many years in the store. Desmond and I helped 
John set up many а seven and eight foot horse driven binder, Mc- 
Cormick and Minnesota brands. John was always goodnatured and 
used to hum and sing some interesting, often rib tickling, melodies I 
suppose he had carried in his head since his younger days. Later, 
cousin Vance and brother Willard were initiated into the machine 
setting up phase of the business also. Many of these binders and other 
farm equipment were erected in farmyards where we would find a 
nice shady place to work and look forward to good morning and аї- 
ternoon lunches that usually were forthcoming 

"I can recall setting up a binder at Mannie Anderson's south of 
Hawley and when we were through in midafternoon, Orrin and Milner 
Anderson induced John, Desmond and I to go swimming in Lake 15 
before we went back to town. My father, Albert, made many trips into 
the country to sell machinery as his son, Willard, does now Many 
limes Desmond and I would go along for the ride. On coming back to 
Hawley to start medical practice, I, therefore, knew the area well 
from these childhood trips into Eglon, Highland Grove, Cromwell, 
Parke and other outlying townships.” 

In the days when Clay County and particularly the Hawley area 
were leaders in the nation in potato crops, Thysell Brothers ran a 
potato cellar on Sixth Street directly across the street from the city 
hall and power plant building. In those days in the 1920's, loads of 
potatoes would be half a block long waiting to unload into the various 
potato houses in Hawley. Many teenage boys would be employed in 
trucking 100 pound sacks of potatoes into the freight cars adjacent to 
the potato houses. Thysell Brothers, also, had a large twine business, 
chiefly Minnesota Prison made twine, through the several decades of 
Cutting grain by horse driven binders, shocking and later threshing 
that has now been replaced by the now larger scale combine method of 
harvesting, 

The brothers maintained ownership of the original homestead site of 
their father, two miles or more west of Silver Lake and, also two 
farms, the Coombs farm nearby to the northwest and the Stetson farm 
lothe southeast. Eachfall, Albertor Carl would spend time during the 
Шеш season helping divide grain between the farm renter and the 

armowners and either haul the grain to town or get it into granaries. 
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My brother 


grain,” recalls Dr. Thysell falls helping shovel 


inducements in going 


ly good at these times. The meals were 
particular, Mrs. Annie Swenson's lemon 


"I can recall several renters 


(Annie Thysell, da 
farm Ta IS Sues aui of Magnus) farmed the homestead 


Mrs. 


x n buying the business, thi: 
transition was made, Emil died soon after in Dind Carl in 1052. A ri 
maintained interest in the firm until his death in 1960. Mervin and 
Willard continued the business under the name of Thysell Brothers 
Inc. and had a continued good relationship during their approximately 
25 years together each complementing the other well in their 
respective tasks as the three brothers in the older generation had done 
before them. Mervin, husband of Darlene, died in February 1970. Since 
this time, Willard has been owner and operator of this business, which 
is the oldest enterprise in Hawley having been in continuous operation 
for 90 years since it was begun by Carl С. Thysell in 1882. 

Much time has been spent in narrating the progress of the branches 
of the family, who ran the hardware and implement business, first, 
Carl G., who operated the business from 1882 to 1902 and then the Nels 
J. Thysell family and son, who continued the business. Carl G. and 
sons, Herbert, John and Albion moved elsewhere soon after 1900 and 
raised their families in Britton, S.D., Bismarck and Mandan areas 
respectively. Albert, son of Albion, however, lives in Moorhead and 
works for the 0.5, Postal department. Of the Nels Thysell family, 
Willard, his grandson operates the business. Darlene lives in Hawley, 
Duane lives in Moorhead and Vance, son of Emil, also lives in 
Moorhead. Lawrence (Bud) Ramstad, son of Mrs. Thorvald (Marie 
Thysell) Ramstad, also lives in Hawley. There are many more 
descendants of the other two brothers, Magnus Thysell and Andreas 
Tall, who still live in the Hawley area. 

Magnus Thysell (1846-1925), older than Carl С. by three years and 
Nels by nine years came from Horby, Sweden seven years after Carl 
and Nels in 1880. He with his wife, Caroline and three small children, 
August, Albin and Gertie came to Clay County and homesteaded a 
farm in Skree Township just south of Hawley Township where Herman 
Gruhl now lives. Five more children, Annie, Clara, Alice, Albert and 
Carrie were born to them. Only Annie is now alive and lives in Hawley 
Village, now past 90 years old. She and John Thysell, son of Carl G. 
Thysell are the only members of that generation of the family living. 

The living grandchildren of Magnus includes Hildegaard (Mrs. 
Walter Peterman), Edna (Mrs. Leonard Petermann) both of Hawley, 
Leonard of Moorhead, Maynard of Riverside, Calif., all children of 
Carl and Annie Swenson; Vendla (Mrs. Lawrence Peterson), Ernest 
Swenson, now of Lake Park, Wilmar and Julia (Mrs. Dave Nelson) 
both of Moorhead, children of Gertie. Other sons and daughters live 
apne: hn Rushfeldt) lives in 

Alfred Rushfeldt, son of Clara (Mrs. John Rushfe 
Hawley. Roy now deceased, Gladys and Bernice live elsewhere. 


is in Buffalo, N.D. Courtney Carlson, a great-grandson of 
Ьа at Hawley. His mother Ellen (Mrs. Carl Carlson) is 
deceased. The August Thysells lived across the road from father 
Magnus (where Erling Engen now lives) for several years, then closer 
to Hawley (west of John Friday farm). They had no children. Albert, 
another son of Magnus was unmarried. Carrie (Mrs. August Shauer) 
had no children. Another sister, Alice lived in Canada with her family. 
Albin Thysell lived a mile north of his father, Magnus and brother, 
August. After his death, his wife, Emelia, and children, Einar, Harry, 
Rolland and daughter, Lillian (Mrs. Richard Melhus)moved to Min- 
neapolis. 
The original homestead of the place where Albin and family lived 
south of Hawley, the west half of the northwest quarter section of 
Section 34, Hawley Township was claimed and settled by John C. 
Thysell (1817-1899) his wife, Kara (1815-1886) parents of the four boys, 
Carl, Nels and Magnus, who emigrated and Andreas, who remained 
behind and died in Sweden in 1901. The parents came in the 1870's as 
Karni delivered Emil and Carl in 1878. 
Andreas Tall (1845-1901) did not emigrate to America. However, 
daughter, Anna came in 1887, son Carl in 1891 and Nels, another son, 
and their mother, Emma, came over in 1906, five years after the death 
of Andreas in Sweden in 1901. Anna married Andrew Trulson who died 
in 1888, She married Jens Larson, who also came from Sweden in 1887, 
or 1889. Eleven children were born to the Larsons, who lived three 
miles west of Hawley during the years they raised their family. It was 
always a warm and friendly place. No matter how many people were 
there, more were welcome. Of their children, Louis and Edward, who 
farmed south of Muskoda, Carl, west of town two miles, are well 
known. Wendell (Pat) , Victor (Slim) and Oscar (Shorty) farmed the 
home place for several years. Oscar farmed it several years longer 
before moving into Hawley. 

Anna and Clarence died às young adults about 1920 or before. Hilda 
married Gilbert Nelson, brother of Mrs. Albert (Caroline) Thysell, 
thereby making her a second cousin as well as an aunt of Albert 
Thysell’s children. Their three children, Boyd, June and Janice lived 
in Fargo until their father died and for sometime afterwards. Now 
they all live elsewhere except Janice (Mrs. Richard Crockett) who 
still lives in Fargo. Selma (Mrs. Gustafson) lives in California and Ida 
lives in Moorhead and is librarian for Moorhead Public Schools. Most 
of Oscar and Aquina Larson’s 10 children live in the Hawley area or in 
Clay County, one of Edward’s daughters, Louis’ daughter, also lives 
in Clay County. The other grandchildren of the Larsons live elsewhere. 
All in all this makes a largegroup of great grandchildren of Andreas 
Tall and great-great-grandchildren of John C. and Karna Thysell 
living in this county. 


Several grandchildren and great grandchildren of the Talls add to 
the descendants of Andreas, who never came to this country and his 
father, John C., who followed his other sons, Carl G. and Nels to Clay 
County. 


John C. and Karna Thysell had more sons and daughters in Sweden, 
who did not come to America. They were visited before 1960 by Bert 
Tysell , son or Carl G., the first venturer to American soil, then in 1963 
by Beth, daughter of Duane and Nanette. In 1966, Duane and Nanette 
and also their daughter, Kathie visited the Thysells near Horby and 
Lund, Sweden. 

Recently a medical article was found written by a Dr. Hans Thysell 
of Lund, Sweden. On corresponding with him, an answer was received 
not from him but from his father, Dr. Thorsten Thysell, also of Lund. 
Hans specializes in internal medicine and kidney diseases and 
Thorsten is a director of a clinic in adolescent psychiatry. Thorsten is 
interested in tracing his family tree. He goes back five generations to 
his great-great grandfather, who worked in the village of Sellshog in 


Tryde parish about 35 miles east of Lund. His surname was Johansson 
but in 1826 he adapted a new surname, Thysell, probably after Tryde 
and Sellshog. The present known Thysells related to the Hawley group 
live, also, about this distance east of Lund about 10 miles or less out of 
Horby, a town not much larger than Hawley. Thorsten’s grandfather, 
born in 1849, could have been a cousin of the four boys, Andreas, Carl, 
Nels and Magnus, who were all born between 1845 and 1855. Whether 
or not a relationship exists with Thorsten and Hans and their forebears 
is not known at this time. It was thought that Nels, Christ, Andreas and 
Magnus names were changed from Johnson to Thysell when they were 
old enough for the Swedish army to lessen the number of Johnsons. 
The name change could have been earlier, however. 


In traveling Europe, one sees Roman architecture from the first ` 
centuries after Christ in England, in other countries buildings still 
stand from the 12th and 13th century and are used to live in. “We 
stayed in one in Basel, Switzerland, owned by my wife’s first cousin, 
Otto,” said Dr. Thysell. “We are about to celebrate our first 100 years in 
Hawley and Clay County. 1 think we can all be proud of these rugged 
pioneers, who came to an unsettled land whether they come from 

and, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Germany, France or some 
other land. With optimism we look forward to future generations 
hundred of years from now being as proud of our first 100 years and 
the people who made it possible as we аге.” 


KKKKKKK 


NELS FIDDLES 
WHILE HAWLEY BURNS 
Nels Giere has never been an emperor of Rome and he has 


never been a tyrant. He has spent his life at Hawley as a 
congenial hard-working farmer -- but at one point in his life a 
similarity can be drawn between him and that infamous 
Roman ruler, Nero. Nels, like Nero, fiddled while a city 
burned. 

One February evening in 1908 at the Martin Giere farm 
four miles north of Hawley, two musicians were entertaining 
in the family living room. Charles Fingarson was playing his 
violin and Nels, his nephew, was chording on the cello. 

One of the audience, who glanced out the window with a 
southern exposure, noticed flames in the sky. There was a 
fire in Hawley. But because there was no telephone line in 
those days, and because it was four miles to town, and 
because it was winter and horses and sleigh were the only 
means of transportation, no attempt was made to attend the 
fire. The news on what was happening in Hawley would reach 
them in due time. As the flames leaped higher in the sky, 
Charles and Nels continued to fiddle and chord. 

Next day they learned that J. L. Johnson’s store, where the 
Village of Hawley had been organized in 1884, and Nels J. 
Thysell’s store, representing the oldest firm in Hawley, were 
burned to the ground. 
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Present owner of Thysell Brothers Inc., is Willard Thysell, center, son of Albert 
Thysell. His sons are Tom, left, and Paul 
Carl б. Thysell 


Herald photo 


J. L. JOHNSON 


J. L. Johnson started working in Walt Tanner's store as a young man and eventually 
became the proprietor. The Store was destroyed by fire in 1908 and Thysell Brothers | 


acquired the lot while J. L. Johnson opened a firm across the street in the present Wahl — ^ 
Drug Store building. Johnson was the brother of David Johnson. who was head of Ist 
National Bank of Hawley for many years 


The late Philip Peterson was the last owner and manager of Peterson Brothers 
Department Store before its closing. 
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Adna Colburn 


Courtesy of Emma Woodward 
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алал sad 


The State Bank of Hawley block under 
construction in 1902. 


The Gruhls held open house on August 23, 1970, for public inspection of their new 
86-cow, free stall dairy barn which includes a mechanical manure spreader, double-6 
herringbone milking parlor and controlled environment. The 840-acre grain and dairy 
farm is operated by Max Gruhl and his sons, James and David. The farm is located 4 
miles west and 3'/zmiles north of Hawley 


کد 


Mı. and Mrs. Richard Gruhl observed their 50th wedding anniversary at a program on 
December 23, 1952. At that time they had seven children, 18 grandchildren and four 
great grandchildren all living near Hawley. The children:Mrs. J. W. Perkins, Bud, Mrs 
Louis Beckett of rural Glyndon, Max, Mrs. Earl Krause, Herman and Alfred. 


A photo of Mr. and Mrs. John Ford taken by Flaten of Moorhead 
Courtesy of Henry Ford 


A PIONEER GONE 


Obit of Nelson Fulton in Hawley Herald Dec. 6, 1901 (Clay County 
Herald) 


поса Н. Fulton, Postmaster and Former Editor of ће Herald is 


At 1:50 Monday morning, 
village was taken from our mi 
for about four months and had 
his sickness being of such a па 
night. The immediate cause 0! 

Mr. Fulton was a native of 
on June 4, 1840. He resided in 
he came to Minnesota and set 
he lived till the breaking out 
to his country caused him t: 
blue in the 22nd Indiana Re 
after 1% years service in 
the 2nd Minnesota Batter: 


Dec. 2, 1901, Nelson Н. Fulton of this 
dst by death. He had been seriously sick 
been confined to his house all that time, 
ture that he had to sit in a chair day and 
f his demise was liver and heart trouble. 
Pennsylvania and was born in Pittsburgh 
that state until he was 17 years old, when 
tled in Millersburgh, Rice County, where 
of the Civil War, at which time his loyalty 
0 go to Indiana and enlist with the boys in 
giment. This was in the summer of 186i and 
the Indiana regiment he was transferred to 
г у where he served as corporal. He later re- 
enlisted as a veteran and served till the end of the war in 1865. 
\ During his Service in the army he received a furlough of sufficient 
length to allow him to £o home to Millersburgh where he was united in 
marriage to Lusetta R, Sanford in April 1863. To this union two sons 
уне born, Frank C., now residing in Los Angeles, Calif., and James 
N. of Hawley, who are the only children who survive him. His wife died 
in ишш. 

г. Fulton then came to Clay County and during the winter of 1875 
and 76 he taught school in the оар E After his school 
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Johi 
didn't pla: 
m his box of tools 


1 lage. 
Hawley pioneer farm 


14, 1843, in England. 
of 1873 with the Yeo 
William, who, according to Hawle: 
born in Wiltshire, England. 

Mrs. Ford made two return visits to England before her 
death in 1918. She is buried in Hawley Cemetery. Ford made 
four trips to England and had spend the last four years there 
where he died following an operation for appendicitis. Death 
occurred at the age of 83 on October 11, 1929. He was buried in 
the family lot at Bournemouth, England. Survivors in his 
homeland included two brothers and two sisters, 

Sid Ford, his son, farmed the homestead until his recent 
retirement. He was married to Rose Burnside. Their nine 
children are William of Moorhead, Ralph of Los Angeles, 
Henry, Lester (deceased), Ernest (killed in action in the 
Korean War), Lucille (Mrs. Allan Lepper), Annie (Mrs. 
Melgard Tangen), Dorothy (Mrs. Ralph Kluck), and Irene 
(Mrs. Everett Kluck). 

Henry now operates the homestead. He is married to the 
former LaVon Kuehl of Glyndon and they have five children 
~- Charles, Larry, Kathryn, Lori and Patty. 


N Hawley in the spring 
vil Colony and ассо 


mpanied her brother, 
'у Cemetery records, was 


was finished he went back to Rice County and was married on Oct. 1, 
1877, to Susan C. Graham of Dundas, who is now the surviving widow. 
Shortly after their marriage he again came to Rollag and taught 
another term of school, making together with what he taught in Rice 
County, 13 terms in all. When this second term of School in Rol 
ended, he went to Dakota County, this state and took up farming which 
he followed for seven years. 

His next move was back to Clay County where he became foreman 
of the Dr. Sill farm south of Hawley, better known as the Fountain 
Place. This situation he held for three years when he resigned and 
went to Crookston and operated a creamery for two years, He came 
back to Hawley in 1890 and supervised the building of the Johnson 
creamery and was Mr. Johnson’s buttermaker for seven years. He 
quit this job to take the management of the co-operative creamery and 
was buttermaker for that institution for four years, Mr. Fulton was an 
expert buttermaker and put in about 15 years of his life at the business. 

The deceased was a tireless worker and for this reason as for others 
he found many duties crowding in on him aside from his regular 
business. One of these duties was the running of the HERALD which 
responsibility he assumed in partnership with his son, James, in the 
fall of 1894. They published the HERALD till the present regime took 
charge on June 1, 1899. A 

ME Fulton was an active and loyal Republican and because of his 
faithfulnesstohis party he was awarded the Hawley postmastershipin 
April 1897. He served out the full term and was reappointed last 
January from fourth to third class. His party also recognized him by 
appointing him a member of the county committee of which he was 
chairman during the campaign of 1898. He was also prominent in 
village affairs and held the office of Justice of the Peace, President of 


the Council and many other minor offices. 

Mr. Fulton was a member of the Grand Army of the Republic and 
there was not an emblem on earth. besides the stars and stripes, of 
which he was more proud than the little brown button. 

Funeral services were conducted by Rev. W. L. Langrell Monday 
afternoon at the residence of the deceased. The singing was rendered 
by a quartet composed of Messrs. Lewis and Colburn, Mrs. Halvorson 
and Miss Reed. Mrs. Downs performed the flag exercise of the W.R.C. 
in honor of the departed soldier. With these simple ceremonies and the 
attendance of a large number of comrades and friends, Hawley paid 
her last tribute toa faithful citizen whose smiling face and robust form 
will never again be seen on her streets. 

The remains were sent to Dundas on the night train, accompanied 
by Mrs. Fulton, James N. Fulton, and James F. Donaldson of Dundas, 
a nephew of the dead, who hastened to Hawley as soon as he heard of 
Mr. Fulton's serious condition, but arrived too late to see him alive. 

The final funeral services were held at Dundas Tuesday afternoon 
and many old time friends gathered to bid farewell to all that was 
mortal of Nelson H. Fulton. The occasion was made all the more 
impressive by the addresses from three army comrades. One of them, 
being especially so. as it was delivered by Capt. Hunter who was with 
Mr. Fulton in the 2nd Minnesota Battery. Interment was made in the 
beautiful Dundas Cemetery 


Smaby, Nelson and Veum, 
Pioneer Hawley Merchants 


Hawley pioneer merchant, Olaf Smaby (original spelling of hi 
name was Smeby) was born in 1858 to Haavel and Liv Smeby at Paint 
Creek near Waukon, Iowa. In June 1875 he came to Eglon Townshi 
traveling in covered wagons with his brother-in-law and sister Net 
and Mary Erickson, his brother Peter, sister Oline, and others, 
Traveling by rail and reaching here about the same time were Mr, and 
Mrs. Christian Nelson Rustestuen and son, Nickolai. She was the 
widow of Haavel Smeby and had remarried. The Nelsons settled on а 
farm in Section 3 of Eglon Township, which they had purchased the 
year before, and Olaf Smaby lived with them. 


In the late 1870's, they moved into Hawley and started the mer- 
cantile firm of Nelson and Smaby іп a 112 story building on the present 
site of Vigen-Johnson Furniture Inc. The first floor was used as a store 
and the second floor as living quarters where many new settlers 
stayed until they could find a permanent location. 

In the early 1880's a double story building was built on the site by the 
firm (fate of the original building is unknown). Later in that decade 
the partnership was dissolved and the store was rented to Gunder G. 
Veum (Weum). Olaf Smaby, who married Veum's sister, Hannah, 
continued to work in the store for Veum. Hannah had operated a dress 
making shop upstairs over the Veum and Storaaslie general store 


Olaf and Hannah Smaby 
Courtesy of the Elton family 
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Mr. and Mrs. Gunder G. Veum А 
Courtesy of the Elton family 


before her marriage (This store is part of Johnson's Department 
Store). The Olaf Smabys lived above the Nelson and Smaby store, but 
t the death of Veum on January 28, 1891, they moved to Washington 
sed he operated merchandise and Erocery stores at several 
locations, the last at Bellingham. Olaf Smaby died May 30, 1910, at age 


Msn Smaby had three children who were born at Hawley -- George, 
Leona and Otella. The latter was born October 8, 1890. She married 
Ralph Stearns in 1914 and they moved to Juneau, Alaska, where he 
died in 1921. She then married Hayden Hatfield of Everett, Wash. 

Otella died January 23, 1964, in Pasadena, Calif. 4 
The original name of Hatfield was Hutfield. Early in the 17th cen- 
tury, Moses Hutfield, at age 10, was stolen from his parents' home in 
southwest Wales and sold for 1001 pounds of tobacco to a plantation 
owner in Virginia. He became freed of his bondage and married the 
plantation owner's daughter at the age of 21, a real success story. This 
marriage was the beginning of the Hatfield clan whose descendants 
later carried on a bitter, bloody feud with the McCoys in Ohio and 

icky. 

Kentucky From “Smeby History,” 
Written by Mrs. John Elton, 1966. 


After the death of Veum, the corner section of the store was rented to 
Peter Rudser and Lewis Larson, who operated a grocery and general 
merchandise store, the south half already was occupied by a different 
firm of Nelson and Smaby. They were Nels Nelson, brother of 
Christian Nelson, and Peter Smeby, brother of Olaf Smaby. They were 
brothers-indaw, Nelson marrying Oline Presterud and Smaby 
marrying Barbara. The Peter Smaby family moved to Fairhaven, 
Wash., in 1890, where Peter died in 1892. 

On January 4, 1894, the Nelson building was destroyed by fire, and 
Christian Nelson replaced it with a one-story brick building which was 
known as the Nelson Block for many years, was the home of Peterson 
Brothers and is now occupied by the Vigen-Johnson firm. The Nelsons 
lived in the rear of the south side of the building. Mrs. Nelson died in 
January 1906 and he died May 18, 1918. They are buried in Solem 
Cemetery. 


John Burrill Fought 
In 30 Civil War Battles 


BURRILL, John Henry 

He was born Aug. 2, 1842, in Abbot, Maine, the oldest son of Jacob 
and Rachael Burrill. In 1851 his parental family moved to Howerville, 
N.H., where he spent his youth and young manhood, receiving a 
common school education. At age 13 he worked in a pail factory in 
Howerville, N.H., until the outbreak of the Civil War. 

April 25, 1861, now 19 years old, he was the first man enlisting is what 
was known as the 2nd New Hampshire Regiment. He enlisted first for 
three months, then for three years. He was in active service until June 
21, 1864. When his enlistment was over, he went to work in St.Johns- 
bury, Vermont, in the Fairbanks scale factory, but feeling his 
country needed him, he rejoined his old regiment in January 1865, 
continuing in the service until Dec. 19, 1865. His regiment was rated as 
having a splendid record. He took part in 30 Civil War battles. 

Feb. 20, 1866, he married Llewellyn Forristall at Fitzwilliam, N.H., 
and moved to Iowa in 1869. They came to Minnesota in 1871, spending 
опе year in Minneapolis, and one year in Brainerd. With the exception 
ian at Superior, Wis., the rest of his entire life was lived in 
„John Henry took up a homestead about a mile north of Hawley 
village, on their first arriving here. A few years later they moved into 
E village and he went into carpentry work in which he excelled. 

D dwellings and business places showed his handiwork. 
dean 30, 1874, after eight years of marriage, his wife, Llewellyn, 
i in Hawley leaving three children: Gertrude Louisa, (who became 


TS. A. L. Sholley, Aberdi ; i 
of Hutchinson, cgo rdeen, S.D.); Mabel Rachael (Mrs. S. D. Libby 


Oê ЛИД, and his son, Allan Frank, who died in Eugene, 
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John Н. Burrill 
This photo of Civil War veteran and Hawley pioneer, John H. Burrill, was taken about 
1897 by S. P. Wange. 
Photo courtesy of Mrs. В. Н. Burrill 


Jan. 16, 1878, John Henry married Jane Colburn. Their children 
were Paul C. and Margaret C. Burrill. 


Although having a limited education, he was intensely interested in 
the affairs of his country. He was a staunch Democrat by inheritance 
and his own choice. He was a member of the Union Church of Hawley; 
served as justice of peace for several years; and deputy oil inspector 
for Clay County under Governor Johnson. He was a member of the 
Masonic Lodge, a member and commander of the L. H. Tenney Post 
No. 103, G.A.R., at the time of his death. He was a man of deep con- 
victions which sometimes made him appear formidable and aloof, but 
always there was sympathy for the needy and the suffering. 


John Henry Burrill, Hawley pioneer, died June 12, 1906, in 
Moorhead, of a heart attack, where he was serving as a petit juror for 
that term of court at the county seat. Burial was in Hawley Cemetery. 

His wife, Jane Colburn Burrill, died in an auto accident Jan. 7, 1931. 
Burial was in Hawley Cemetery. 


The Charles Plummer family, front row left аге Karl, Charles, Mrs. Charles, Kate. Back 
row left, Harry, Guy and Lloyd. Kate became the wife of Arthur Lewis. 
Courtesy of Mrs. Arnold Anderson 


Charles Plummer Fought In War, 
Uncle Served With John Brown 


Hawley pioneer, Charles B. Plummer (grandfather of the Art Lewis 
children of Hawley), came to the untamed prairies and the Hawley 
settlement in 1874. Few families trace their lineage as far, and have 
such a wealth of facts, as the Lewis family and several of their in- 
teresting and historical events are worthy of relating in any American 
history book. 

The ancestors of Charles Plummer came from England іп the 1600's. 
The generation tree, therefore is: 

English ancestors to- 

Jonathan Bartlett to- 

Rufus Plummer who married Lydia, Bartlett's daughter to- 

Act Plummer to- 

Charles B. Plummer to- 

Kate Plummer (daughter of Charles B., married to Art Lewis) to- 
Lewis children (children of Art and Kate Lewis), Milford, Beatrice, 
Elda, Verne, Evelyn, twins Luella and Leona, Charles, Susan Ann, 
Marilyn. 

The great grandfather of Charles Plummer was Jonathan Bartlett, 
who was an early settler in the area known as Sheepscot or (Great 
Pond Plantation), in the state of Maine. Here he was listed in 1788 as 
the builder of the first saw mill of Palermo, Waldo County, Maine. He 
was again listed as a resident of Palermo when it was incorporated as 
a village in 1803. 

Virgin forests of Maine at that time were spectacular in size and 
girth. Beech, birch, hemlock, oak, maple, and pine abounded on the 
hilly terrain, with other specimens intermingled. The British kept a 
watchful eye on the big trees, wanting them for masts on their sailing 
ships. Regulations were issued to the settlers as to the size to be used 
for other than government purposes. But many accidents happened 
when the settlers became adept at “accidently” killing them with fires 
or cutting them up quickly into boards of less than 24 inches in girth, 
for their buildings, or to give sunlight to their gardens to enable the 
vegetables better growth. Maine was very much a frontier state until 
after the Revolutionary War. The entire population of the state of 
Maren the year 1700 was only 31,000, but by the time of the Civil War 
Lydia, a daughter of Jonathan Bartlett married Rufus Plummer. In 
the decade between 1800 and 1910, Rufus Plummer had three sons with 
unusual names: Peasley, Washington, and Act. (Act Plummer 
became the father of Charles B. Plummer). 


Act Plummer (father of Charles B. Plummer), married a girl of 15 
years, Martha Tidd of that locality, whose descendants were from 
Mary, Queen of Scots. Martha and Act Plummer had five sons and 
eight daughters, all but one surviving the rigors of childhood. The 
pioneers of Maine made themselves good homes with the best of 
everything possible at that time, but Act Plummer and family, left 


Maine on advice of a doctor, because of Act's failing health. They left 
October 10, 1854, after selling their gracious home, then to Augusta 
from there to Boston by boat, then by rail to Chicago, and by private 
conveyance to Ripon, Wis., where they had friends. But the father, Act 
Plummer, died of cholera, before they reached Ripon. Act realized he 
could not live and he urged his wife, with their 11 children and one yet 
unborn, to stay in the West, and “do the best you can.” Act’s wife took 
her family to Minnesota, 25 miles south of St. Paul and bought a farm 
at Castle Rock. 


Evidently one good reason for Act’s advice to his wife to stay in the 
new country, was that legislation was passed in 1854 permitting set- 
tlers to settle on unsurveyed land, before the formalities of acquiring 
title to the land could be completed. 

The rush of migrants to Minnesota is reflected in the population 
statistics. In 1852 the entire population of Minnesota was only 20,000, 
By 1855 it had doubled, by 1857 there were 100,000 persons, and in 1860 
there were 172,000. Over 70 percent of Minnesotans had come from 
other parts of America, some 18,000 from Germany, 12,800 from 
Ireland, 8,500 from Norway, and smaller groups from Canada, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and Wales. 

Several tragedies struck Charles Plummer’s mother (Act’s widow), 
in the 1860's. Four of her five sons enlisted in the Civil War. Only 
Gustavus, who was 15 when the war started, stayed home. Three 
sons and her brother, Charles Tidd, died of disease either during the 
war or later from complications. 

Her son, Charles B. Plummer enlisted first in Dec. 1, 1861, and 
served three years in Company K, Brecketts Battalion, Minnesota 
Cavalry, as orderly for three generals, and as ambulance driver. Son, 
Bartlett Plummer, discharged in 1865, died of a throat and chest 
ailment due to exposure in the army. Son William, died of typhoid 
fever six weeks after enlistment in Dakota Territory. Son Acton, died 
of measles and exposure during a march and was buried in Arlington 
Cemetery in Washington, D.C. 

Her brother, Charles Tidd, was a member of John Brown’s party 
who raided Harper’s Ferry in 1859. His initial assignment was to cut 
telegraph wires on the Maryland and Virginia sides of the river while 
Brown and his force tried to capture the weapons of the federal ar- 
senal. Tidd owed his escape to the appearance of Robert E. Lee who 
stopped the uprising. For several years he was a refugee and evaded 
capture, with the help of Quakers in Pennsylvania, until finally he was 
pardoned. When the war began he enlisted in the Union Army in the 
21st Massachusetts Volunteers under the name of Charles Plummer. 
While sailing with a fleet attempting an attack on Southern ports, he 
died of inflamation of the intestines in February 1862 at the age of 28. 

In 1868, three years after returning from the war, Charles B. 
Plummer married Susan Pryor, who was born in Canada. In 1872 they 
decided to move to a newer frontier. The family, which now included 
three sons, moved to Oak Lake in Becker County, southeast of Lake 
Park. The survey of the Northern Pacific Railroad was to be through 
Oak Lake. However the town was abandoned and the second survey 
went through Lake Park, so Charles Plummer moved there and kept a 
Store until 1874. 

In September 1874, he applied for a homestead and established a 
residence on land one half mile northwest of Hawley. Charles B. 
Plummer's application in March 1879, stated he had built a “good 
frame house 16 x 22 feet, with shingle roof, board floors, three outside 
doors, and 10 windows; 50 acres of land broken up, 40 acres fenced, 
and a stable 28 x 55 feet." 

Their children were: Guy Plummer who married Martha (Mattie) 
McDonald, daughter of George McDonald, who homesteaded in 
Montana about the time of WWI. 

Karl Plummer, married Mary, daughter of Henry McDonald, lived 
in St. Cloud. 

Lloyd Plummer married Ella Evans, who had come as a young girl 
with her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Rhys Evans, from Wales as a member 
of the Yeovil Colony. 

Harry Plummer, married Blanche Lewis, daughter of Joseph 
Lewis, who arrived with the Yeovil Colony in the spring of 1873. 
EE Plummer, who married Arthur Lewis, a son of Joseph 

wis. 

Pioneer Charles Plummer lived on the homestead farm until he 
moved to Hawley because of ill health. His obituary says he was а 
“man of God", he was one of the instigators for, and first officer of 
Hawley Methodist Church. He was a Mason and member for 30 years. 
His wife, Susan Pryor Plummer, was a member of the church when it 
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was first organized in 1882. The church and its work was a prime 
r life. , ES 
1563 Plummer died April 4, 1904. His wife, Susan Pryor, died 
Oct. 11, 1925. Both are buried in Hawley Cemetery. 
The homestead is now under management of grandson, Charles 
Lewis, a son Art and Kate Plummer Lewis. 


ے 


Julia Friday Came to County 
In Covered Wagon Caravan 


JULIA BASSETT FRIDAY 
i tt (Friday), was a pioneer teacher who taught in Clay 
cu Es in the от. Her ancestors, the Bassetts, came to 
England with William the Conqueror from France. In 1621 William 
Bassett, her grandfather, came to America on the ship “Fortune”, 
Her father later settled in Iowa, where Julia Bassett was born. 

Julia Bassett was 18 months old, when she moved with her parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Norman Bassett, from Buchanan, Iowa, to the Glyndon 
settlement in June 1872. Her mother drove a pair of colts hitched to a 
double buggy, and with the two little girls, Julia and Bertha beside 
her, they were part of the covered wagon caravan traveling northward 
into Minnesota. In order to make the trip more pleasant, Mr. Bassett 
had made four 12-inch blocks to be put in the bottom of the covered 
wagon, to hold up wagon boards for a bed. oM 

Inthe southern part of the state the Bassetts were joined by the В. С. 
Carr family who later moved from Glyndon to the Hawley area. Land 
advertisements attracted pioneers first to Glyndon. Major Tenney, 
whose headquarters were in Duluth, was in charge of the Glyndon 
settlement, Land was purchased from the railroad company and 
resold to the settlers. The Bassett family went north of Glyndon and 
resided on land located north and west of the railroad tracks. 

Mrs. Friday said that Glyndon was named for a friend of Major 
Tenney. She was a poetess who used the pen name, “Howard Glyndon. 
Hawley, she said, was named for General Hawley who came to inspect 
the building of the Northern Pacific Railroad 

The first year brought success to one young settler. On Oct. 11, 1872, 
the first county fair was held, and the brother of Julia Bassett, (John 
Mason Bassett) won first prize on a pair of woolen socks he knit. He 
was given a certificate in recognition of this accomplishment, which 
was highly prized 

Julia's introduction to a school was early in life. At the age of four 
she visited the school which w ituated a little north of Glyndon. Her 
sister was the teacher. A year later little Miss Bassett enrolled in the 
Glyndon school which held S in the Union Church. (Eastern 
relatives wrote to the Bassetts expressing happiness on learning that 
there were educational opportunities in the wild west. In 1874 the first 
Sunday School picnic of the Union Church was held on the Bassett 
farm, with Mr. Tenney in charge of the entertainment, which included 
à great deal of singing. The church choir included Julia's sister and 
her two brothers. 

The schools at that time were divided into two groups, primary and 
upper. A child stayed in the primary room until the completion of the 
fifth grade. Julia's first teacher was Miss Sarah Cherry of Winona 
Normal school. "Upper" teacher was Miss Mary Andrews from the 
east. Wallace Mather was Clay County superintendent of schools at 
that time. Julia's father helped organize and name several of the 
townships and school districts in Clay County, and took the first school 
census in his district. 

In the winter, Julia’s father would cover а sled box with blue denim 
order that he could take his children and the neighbor's children to 
school in part comfort in the winter. Some pupils came from Muskoda 

via section car. 
Julia was seven years old on August 31, 1877, she had her first 
party. There were no fancy ice creams or desserts for the 
honored guest and her little friends, but there was plenty of cob corn. 
Ше completing elementary schooling, Julia Bassett continued her 
Кү at Moorhead Normal school. During her first week there 
te a rated her 17th birthday. She stayed at Bishop Whipple’s Hall 
ated on the Concordia College campus, and it was quite a walk 


т the two places as both were almost in the country at that 


in 


birthda 
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four miles northwest of Glyndon Miss Ba: 
" а d 
But her friend, Miss Kittredge, again insisted, and on 


of absence to attend the first 
understanding that she return with much information to tell her 
pupils. In Chicago she met her other brother, the Rev. Franklin H. 
Bassett, who had just returned from Japan where he taught English in 
а boy's school for five years, In order to earn money, the Rev. Bassett 
was pushing a wheel chair, which fair sightseers would hire. So Julia 
saw the sights of the fair with her brother who pushed her wheel chair. 


Julia Bassett Friday У 
Courtesy of John Mason Friday 


She also taught at Kragnes and Comstock schools, and was given the 
compliment of being one of the finest teachers of Clay County. Her 
pupils even long after her marriage, would choose a day and come to 
see her at the family farm home, south of Hawley, to reminisce and 
liveover their interesting and happy days with her as a teacher. 

When she taught at Kragnes, her landlady would speak to her in 
Norwegian and teacher Bassett would answer in English. She learned 
Norwegian from one of her little pupils after suppers, and at one of the 
Christmas programs the school audience, was thrilled when the 
children sang a group of Norwegian carols as part of the evening 
entertainment. 

The year before her marriage, she taught primary grades at 
Glyndon. After her marriage to John Friday, they moved to Sandstone 
Junction, and there her son, Norman Friday, attended school. When 
asked if it seemed strange for her to teach her own son, she said the 
only difference she could see was that Norman called her ‘Mother’. 

In 1912, the Friday family moved to Hawley area, where they far- 
med and went into the dairy business, which lasted for 33 years and 3 
months, with Julia Bassett Friday helping all the way. (In connection 
with this it is interesting to note that years before her father, her 


brother John Mason Bassett, Mr. Smith, Mr. Colby and two other 
neighbors were sent to Willmar by Mr. Tenney to buy 200 milk cows for 
the Glyndon settlers. Major Tenney organized a cheese factory which 
was housed on the first floor of the Reception House, wh 
newcomers to the community stayed until they had obtained ae 
manent residence. This marked the beginning of the dairy industry in 
Clay County. 

Mrs. Julia Bassett Friday, who came to Clay County with a wagon 
caravan,could have given interesting information on farm life, for she 
helped with cutting of grain by cradle, reaper, self reaper and 
through the stages of horse-tread machine, straw and coal rigs for 
threshing, gasoline tractors and combines. 


Born to Mr. and Mrs. John Friday were two sons: Norman А, 
(deceased at 21 years of pneumonia) ; John Mason, married, and lives 
on the old farmstead, south of Hawley; Rosalind (deceased); Clarice 
(Mrs. Fred Ashtabula, Ohio. * 

Mr. and Mrs. John Friday are now both deceased. They were civic 
minded and served the Village and county in many ways. 


The Woodwards Of Silver Lake Came Here in 1872-1873 


WOODWARD, Catherine Martha Amos 

Born Sept. 17, 1823 in Blawveltville, Rockland County, New York, 
she married Samuel Skiff Woodward on July 29, 1844. She came to 
Hawley in 1873, by boat to Duluth, then by railroad to the Northern 
Pacific Junction. The Northern Pacific Railroad was built, and 
hearing glowing reports of the many opportunities here, and the land 
for homestead rights, the Woodward family decided to venture to this 


new country. 

The 10 children of Catherine Martha Woodward, their birthdates and 
death are: 
Martha Anna Woodward, July 31, 1845 Dec. 28, 1862 lived 17 years 
Abby Elizabeth, Apr.26,1847 Sept.10,1927 79 
James Russel, Sept. 26,1848 Aug. 23, 1909 61 
Amos Richard, Јап. 2,1851 Маг. 13, 1925 74 
Julia Frances, Oct. 25, 1852 Рес. 10, 1862 10 
Jane Catherine, July 10, 1854 Dec. 29, 1906 52 


Lucy Louisa, Dec. 23, 1855 Рес. 22, 1939 84 
William Henry, Nov. 26, 1857 Feb. 1, 1942 85 
Adelia Euphemia, Feb. 16, 1860 Jan. 13, 1927 67 
Timothy Thompson (Т.Т.) June 23, 1861 Feb. 11, 1935 4 


The two girls, Julia Frances and Martha Anna died of diptheria in 
New York in 1862. 

Amos Richard, was the first of the Woodward children to come to 
Hawley, in 1872, (he had a certificate showing he was a member of the 
Red River Colony). A few months later that same year (1872), Abby, 
James Russel, Lucy and William came, and they built a house of logs 
on the south side of Silver Lake, Township 139, Range 45, their first 
homestead. 

The mother, Catherine Martha Woodward and the other children, 
Jane, Adelia, and Timothy Thompson (T.T.) came the following 
summer, arriving in Hawley on the evening of July 16, 1873. Four of 


Amos Woodward 


Catherine Martha Woodward 
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William Henry (in 1884) 


James Russel Woodward 


the children filed homesteads, however, only three spent their lives in 
P Elizabeth married Axel Sorenson Sept. 10, 1927, were parents 
of two daughters, Anna and Frances. They moved to Oregon when the 
children were small. 

James Russel was a cigar maker and went to Denver, Colo. He came 
back to Hawley in 1909, and died in the home of his brother, Timothy 
(T.T.) Burial was in Hawley Cemetery. 

Amos Richard, Jane Catherine, and Lucy Louisa moved to Oregon 
and Washington states. (Lucy married late in life, Abraham Baldwin, 
who preceded her in death). 

William Henry (Billie), stayed in the Hawley area. In July 28, 1872, 
just two weeks after his arrival in Hawley, he wrote a letter to a friend 
in the East: “This is the second Sunday we have been here. I think you 
would like it here only about the mosquitoes -- they are quite thick. We 
have got a team of oxen. I went with Amos over the Lake, day before 
yesterday, there is plenty of game out here. Prairie chickens, wild 
ducks, and wild pigeons. Some men in the cars (railroad) saw deer. 
Have seen lots of prairie chickens, and wild ducks. The other day I was 
fishing on the Buffalo River and three or four flocks of wild pigeons 
flew over my head. Lots of gophers around here, they are like 
squirrels only striped and live in holes in the ground." 

"We are going to live by Silver Lake, it is a splendid lake. Amos is 
drawing timber for a house. I must hurry and write my letter before 
they go up to meeting. It is very warm here today. I suppose because 
there is no shade on the prairie. Write soon, we had a nice time on the 
Lake trip to here”. William Н. Woodward. 

William Henry and Adelia Euphemia lived for some years on Fourth 
Street in Hawley and operated a small floral shop connected to their 
house. The shop was the envy of many flower growers in Hawley. 
(Now the Eddie Solum residence). 

Timothy Thompson (T.T.) was the youngest of the Woodward 
children, he was 12 years old when he came to Hawley. He attended 
Hawley school, walking the distance to and from Silver Lake. After 
completing his schooling in Hawley, he went to Winona Normal school, 
and became a teacher. He taught in rural schools around Hawley, in 
Parke and Muskoda Townships, always making the trips to and from 
his schools on skies as long as there was snow. The last school he 
taught after his marriage was in District 9. He married Minnie H. 
Swaim Jan. 7, 1900. Their children: Emma Myrtle of Fargo, N.D.; 
David (deceased); Martha (Mrs. George Henning of Hawley) Otto of 
Minneapolis, 

T. T. Woodward bought the homestead of Abby Woodward 
(Sorenson) on the north side of Silver lake. A few years after his death 
Tana his son, David and family acquired the old homestead. After 

death of David Woodward, his wife Ida, remained and still resides 
. The David Woodwards had two children: Duane, who is a 
garage overseer in Austin, Texas, and Eleanor Mae (Mrs. Vernon 
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voten. The Cederbergs live next to her mother, Mrs. Ida (David) 


This letter was written by William Hi ї 

_ епгу Woodward, to his brother, 
Ee Thompson, still in New York state with his mother and 
pu x Jane and Adelia, who came to Hawley three months later in 
Dear March 15, 1873 
It has been a nice day today, 


I made a hanging basket but I guess it is not good for much. I sup- 
g ago there. There is plenty of snow on the 


will let my letter go for now. There i not 
much to write. I will finish tomorrow. P 2 


" March 16th 
I thought I would finish my letter this afternoon. It has been a nice 


day. It is afternoon now. How is the robin getting along, have you got 
milk to give it? The first thing I heard this morning was a flock of 


prairie chickens, they looked nice. One of them was on the wood pile by 
the house. 


March 18th 
Amos went over to the settlement yesterday and I went part of the 
way with him. I saw a lot of prairie chickens, 18 in all. I am going to 
Hawley today as soon as I can get off. Amos is gone to the settlement. 
William Woodward 
Hawley, 


Clay County Minnesota 

This is a postscript written to the letter: 

A Norwegian stopped in here last night and staid all night. It is a 
splendid day today. Write as soon as you can. Abbie is fixing the letters 
for me to take. The other night I heard some geese that shows we are 
going to have warm weather soon. We have had nice weather lately. 
write again. 


The T. T. Woodward home on the north side of Silver Lake in November 1895. " 
Photos of the Woodward family are courtesy of Emma Woodward of Fargo. Portraits 
were taken by O. E. Flaten except the one of William which is a Haynes photo. 


Mr. Jacobson's house is one mile and % to the station, but we can see 
thecars passing and all the houses. The land is not perfectly level here 
but rolling. There is not a fence in sight, things look new and strange to 


me. 

Amos and I have each got a claim, two or three miles from here on 
Silver lake. We are going to build a house on the line between us, Amos 
will have to do most of the work himself, there are so many building it 
is impossible to get carpenters. He helped Mr. Jacobson, so he is going 
to help him about the frame. 

He went down southeast from here last week and got a team of oxen 
and wagon. We have had two splendid rides with him, the oxen and 
wagon cost 190 dollars. We still have to give about 10 dollars for a cow 
and about 100 dollars for the lumber for our house, which we are going 
to have 12 x 24. The law requires a house 12 x 14 on each 


place. Iwil have plenty to do to get the house fixed 
comfortable for winter. Guess Amos will be able to get work for 
himself and the team. We will get our work done. I think will get along. 
Iama little afraid of the winter. They are pretty cold here from what I 
hear. Mr. Jacobson is a Norwegian. His family came last Friday. I 
hope we will be able to move soon. (The Woodwards stayed with 
someone else for awhile). We have to take up with a good many in- 
conveniences now. I am glad now that Ma did not come this summer. 
Now we can get things fixed before she comes. We got a letter from her 
last week. She has been sick. I feel quite anxious about her though. She 
is much better at home than she would be here. I think the climate is 
very healthy here, if we have things more comfortable. I have had a 
first rate appetite since I have been here. So have the rest. Amos' 
health is very much improved though he has had a pretty rough RM 

Abbie 


This information was sent by courtesy of Emma Myrtle Woodward 
of Fargo, daughter of T. T. Woodward and granddaughter of Catherine 
Martha Woodward. 


Adelia Woodward 


Abbie wrote the following letter home two weeks after she had 
arrived at Hawley in July 1872. She was worried about the winter. 


Hawley Clay Co. 
Tuesday, July 30, 1872 
Dear Unkle and Cousins 

Isuppose you wonder why I have not written before. I have thought 
of it every day but my time seems to be so much broken up. I can 
hardly get an hour to myself. We arrived here safe Tuesday evening 
July 16th. We had a real pleasant trip. We got to Buffalo about noon 
Tuesday. We looked out of the window as long as it was light and en- 
joyed the scenery very much. We wished it had been daylight all the 
way for we could not sleep to do any good. We were just tired, when we 
got to Buffalo we rode to the dock and went right on board the steamer, 
India, where we washed up and got rested and a good supper. If you 
ever come out here, and we expect you next summer, you must be sure 
to come on the lakes, it is a pleasant trip. I think the fare is 52 dollars 
from Buffalo to Duluth and back. You could get a lay over ticket and 
stay a month or two or all summer. 

I suppose the scenery along the NPRR is beautiful. Just side of 
Duluth along the St. Louis river the scenery is very wild. For a great 
ways you see no inhabitants but once in a while Indian huts. A party of 
Indians got on the cars at Brainerd. They looked wild enough, they had 
blankets around them dragging on the ground. I have not seen any 
since I have been in Hawley, they do not come here often. 

If I should write all the particulars it would take me a good while, 
and I will leave that for another time as I want this to go the PO tonight 
andit is getting.late. When we got here Amos was at the station, there 
is no platform depot, or anything. They have built a storehouse since I 
came. Hawley consists of half dozen tents, an office and a few houses 
scattered here and there over the prairie. Amos took us over to Mr. 
Jacobson's house with an ox team (suppose Charley and Frank will 
laugh, don't care if they do, I want them to come out next summer, 
there is plenty of game here and plenty of room to grow in body and 
mind as Mr. Atwood remarked to me Sunday. Guess I am big enough). 


The T. T. Woodward family in 1923. Back row left are Emma, David and Martha (Mrs. 
George Henning). Front row left are Otto, Minnie H., and T. T. Woodward. 
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Chapter 10 
Fragments From 1873 to 1894 


Red River Gazette, July 10, 1873 
From Our Muskoda Correspondent 

Muskoda, July 7th, 1873 
Editor, Red River Gazette 

Dear Sir: My apology for not keeping you better posted in Muskoda 
matters of late is, the mosquitos have monopolized my evenings. They 
seem to have everything their own way after dark, and have carried 
things with a high hand. Their course has been marked with blood, 
which has flowed freely. People flee with fear and trembling behind 
the prison (mosquito) bars at their approach, which is heralded by an 
ominous “buzz.” Misery likes company and it is consoling to learn that 
they are no worse here than elsewhere. 

Mosquitos nor nothing else has retarded the progress of this burg, 
the settlers whereof are thorough, wide-awake, practical men. These 
prairies will “blossom as a rose” under their crafty hands. A visit to 
Several of the new homes which have been made about here, revealed 
the fact that these English Colonists are masters of the situation. 
Thrift abounds about them and their crops bear witness to some 
magical touch. I found them all enscounced in pleasant, comfortable 
houses, heartily pleased with the country, and full of praises of the soil 
and climate. They are turning over the sod at a rapid rate and 
Dalrymple had better be looking out for his laurels. Nearly all have 
teams, horses or oxen, some have both. They have cows, hogs, sheep, 
geese and poultry in abundance. Mr. Perkins and Mr. Herring 
together, must have some forty or fifty head of cattle. 

Our Sunday School is a success. Mr. Littlemore, former superin- 
tendent having moved from town and Mr. Harrison resigning, we have 
organized, electing Mr. Foster superintendent, Mrs. Perkins assistant 
and W. E. Rust secretary and treasurer. The school is in very efficient 
hands and shows much progress. 

The stringers for our bridge across the Buffalo, are to arrive from 
к dure 5 Mill this week. Overseer of highways Stally stands ready to 
че every able bodied man in town, bridge building, soon as they 
Bes que We hope Soon to have it so our kind pastor, Mr. Williams, 
ab "ms steed across it to town instead of having to be pumped in on 
i car. We would suggest to Mr. W. that it might be a good idea to 

ng with him next time the cracked bell discarded at Glyndon, as it 
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could be made serviceable. 
hereabouts. 

Our friend Jenkinson is a happy father-a son-cognomen, Frederick 
William, from Germany. 

Mr. Lyle's dwelling on the town site will be finished in a day or two; 
no nicer one on the line of the road west of Brainerd. Two more of 
similar construction are to be commenced forthwith near it. 

Erk 


Several time pieces run slow Sundays, | 


Red River Gazette, July 10, 1873 
Lake Lee 

During a visit of Gen. С. Н. Howard here last fall, he was so charmed 
with the scenery around one of the beautiful lakes near Hawley that he 
desired to give it a name, and for that privilege gave a very handsome 
amount to our chapel building fund. He chose the name “Lake Lee,” in 
honor of Mrs. Williams, our pastor’s wife, whose maiden name was 
Frances Lee. A very happy party from Glyndon passed the “Fourth” 
on and about this beautiful lake, which is really enchanting. The 
following charming little poem was written by one of the number: 
Fair Lake Lee. Thy water bright, 
Glisten in the morning light, 
Inlets, outlets fringed with green, 
Little islands dropped between; 
Small bayous, with face of glass, 
Rapids in each narrow pass; 
Headlands thickly wooded o’er, 
Bolding pressing out from shore; 
Trees in richest foliage drest; 
Casting shadows on thy breast; 
Openings where the breezy wave 
May the sandy beaches have- 
What of ocean, lake or sea, 
Is not miniatured on thee! 


Fair Lake Lee! Thy beauty's power 
Charms us in this festive hour. 
From our busy area away, 


E 


We have come awhile to stay — 
Through these paths and by thy side; 
Fall our boat upon thy tide; 

Hear thy gentle waters flowing, 
Feel thy cooling breezes blowing. 
Gathered here a happy band, 

Each with greeting grasps a hand; 
Sympathy and love we share, 

Sing our hymn and join our prayer. 
Stand midway from sea to sea, 
East and west, on Fair Lake Lee 
Lake Lee, July 4th, 1873 


Picnic at Lake Lee 

Communicated 

A small party of our citizens spent the Fourth on the above Lake 
Lee, about three miles southeast of Hawley, and with facilities for 
boating, and ample lunch baskets, passed a very enjoyable day. We 
had the pleasure of meeting our old friends and neighbors, Father 
Kribs and family, who are settled near, and of calling on Messrs. 
Palmer and Mather, who also joined the picnic. Their claims are by 
another charming little lake a mile distant from Lake Lee. While there 
Friday morning we saw a young deer bounding over the prairie almost 
within shot. We did not get the deer, but instead had some delicious 
wild strawberries with which the country abounds. 

+ + + + ++ 

We learn that our pastor, Rev. E. S. Williams, has received a call to 
the Congregational Church at Brainerd. While we are glad to see that 
Mr. Williams is appreciated abroad as he is beloved at home, we 
sincerely trust he will remain with us. No one in our community would 
be so sadly missed as would our sociable, genial, whole-souled pastor. 
(Rev. Williams was pastor of the Church of Glyndon). 
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The Short-Lived Land Boom At Muskoda 


March 26, 1874 Red River Gazette 
The Muskoda Land Improvement Association 

The town site of Muskoda, laid out and owned by this association, is 
on the line of the Northern Pacific Railroad, is near the geographic 
center of Clay County, Minnesota, and one of the finest locations to be 
found in the Northwest. 


In the midst of a splendid agricultural country, rapidly settling up 
with an industrious, intelligent and enterprising people, and 
possessing superior natural advantages (not the least of which is 
MOST EXCELLENT WATER, so seldom obtainable in prairie towns), 
this place offers inducements rarely met with. 


It is situated on the rolling border lands of the Red River Valley, and 
through it flows the Buffalo River, a never failing stream, possessing 
several available water powers in the immediate vicinity of the town. 

It is laid out in lots of double the ordinary size (50x150 feet) wide 
streets which are being well bordered with trees, and a public park. 

A beautiful lake within a short mile of the station with gravelly 
shores, lined with fine shade trees, furnishes an unequalled place for 
recreation and pleasure. 


Dwellings of a better class than are usually found in new places are 
rapidly being erected, and a fine church now under construction will 
attest to certain growth and prosperity of the place. 

This Company gives great attention to the improvement of Farming 
Lands, and will offer inducements to a reasonable extent to a desirable 
class of settlers. Will select, locate, buy or sell farming lands in such 
quantities as may be desired. 

All lands in the hands of this Association are put under a course of 
improvement which will not only rapidly enhance the value of the 
lands themselves, but attract attention to them and secure for this 
locality a thickly settled and thriving agricultural community. 

Communications in regard to farming lands, town property, or for 
information relative to the country, will receive prompt attention by 
the undersigned. 

William E. Rust, Superintendent 
Muskoda, Clay Co., Minn. 
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The Blighted Cabbage Is No More 


Red River Star, Moorhead 
Saturday, February 5, 1876 

Hawley Correspondent 

Matters in General 

Hawley, Feb. 1st, 1876 
Editor, Red River Star 

In your Hawley communication of Jan. 29th, appears an item which 
requires correction. It is not Charley Nichols who has taken tem. 
porary charge of the Brainerd office. It is his brother, С. L, Nichols 
who has taken Mr. Pinkerton's place. Charley does not go away from 
home, anywhere now, as he has to keep fire nights for the past three or 
four months or since he has been called by the more endearing rame 
of Papa. 

As the sign of the “Blighted Cabbage” is among the things that 
were, I have been wondering why your report should be so wide of the 
mark; yet, your reporter might have accidentally dropped into some 
of those places where the “clear quill” is kept and set up free for the 
boys. Rumor says that we have such places in town. 

The building formerly occupied by H. S. Blakeway as a saloon, is 
leased to A. J. Clark of Detroit. Mr. Clark intends putting in a drug 
stock at an early day. I presume that A. J. can compound as hard a 
dose to take as any of the old hands in the business, and I would Say to 
the inhabitants of Hawley and vicinity, that if they are in need of any 
medicines give him a call. 

By the way, I understand that there was a clause inserted in the 
lease prohibiting Mr. Clark using the building for saloon purposes, I 
believe that Mr. James Chant (who is doing business here for Mr, 
Tassell, who owns the building) had this clause inserted in good faith, 
but my impression is that if Mr. Tassell does not wish his building to be 
used for the above named purpose, or what is generally known as a 
saloon, it should have been more definitely stated, as my opinion is 
that intoxicating liquors can be sold in a building and yet may not bea 
saloon. 

The Rev. L. Kribs is going to deliver a lecture this evening in the 
chapel, (the first of a series) in connection with the Hawley Im- 
provement Association. This Association was organized during 
December and is in a flourishing condition. We do not confine our- 
selves to the same order of exercises every week, generally we havea 
debate on a question proposed at the previous meeting; occasionally 
we have a spelling school; we intend for the future having a lecture 
now and then. As it is an Improvement Association, we go in for im- 
provement generally. 

Business is rather quiet at present on account of the cold weather 
during the past few days, besides it is almost impossible for farmers to 
drive into town with their horned horses, the roads being so very icy. 

Justin Colburn 


A Big Time in Hawley in 1883 


1883 Hawley News 

The Red River Valley News at Glyndon, published by Luther 
Osborn, had a Hawley news correspondent in 1883. This was the news 
of Hawley, dated April 23 and published April 26, 1883 іп the News: ~ 

We had a benefit supper and entertainment Saturday night, in 
Nelson & Smaby’s Hall — something in which Hawley people are 
rather new at the business, but in which they have borne themselves 
successfully. The Rev. Fred. L. Post of the Methodist Church was the 
beneficiary, and finds his exchequer replenished $51 worth. 

_For weather we had one of the worst days and nights of the season, 
violent wind, rain and chilliness worthy of the marchiest of Marches. 
put some 75 villagers turned out, the proportion of ladies being very 
arge. 

Mmes. Pryor and Anderson were especially energetic in getting up 
the affair, while many others were no less helpful in preparing and 
serving the simple collation and hot coffee 

The programme, while not so ambitious as though the refreshments 
had been left out, nevertheless showed a good degree of excellence, 
including good vocal music from the home quartette -- Messers. 
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nd Clark, Mrs. Tanner and Miss Hilliard.- Miss Beals 
Water Paiges, brother and sister, from Glyndon, afforded the house a 
rare treat with their wonderful violin, guitar and organ playing, while 
lyndon editor showed that if he cannot read as well as he can 
write, he was at least willing to try. His “Subscription List” selection 
may be considered to have a local application -- perhaps two of them.- 
The minister himself was excellent in the difficult piece, “Battle of 
Beal an Duine,” and so was Miss Tanner, our school teacher, with the 
“High Tide." Mr. Smith, pastor of the Union Church, and his 
‚ daughter, both helped in the work; he opened the evening with a 
prayer, and she gave a reading, “At Rehearsal.” 


lady, votes at five cents each to decide. Misses Anna Hilliard and Cora 
Whaley left other favorites far in the rear, they running by fives, tens 
and twenties up to 300 votes apiece. : 

It was a tie when the polls were closed, and the young ladies had to 
be served both alike, thus furnishing a market for two glass-sets in- 
stead of one. D К 

Roads are getting quite passable again about Hawley. 

Dr. Pringle is back again from his trip to Canada, and has taken 

session of the building formerly occupied by Lewis Benjamin. His 
family is to follow him in a few days. * 

Sixth Street is to have a sidewalk extending from Front to Hartford 
Streets. z m ( 

Messrs. Johnson & Larson are erecting a building over their new 24 
inch Sweepstake planing machine which they received this week. 
They will put in other machinery pertaining to the planing mill. 

A. F. Snell of Glyndon has bought the Mills farm south of Hawley, 
and finished seeding it last Monday. 

L. Benjamin took the train on Monday night for Illinois, where he 
intends to make his future home. 

In glancing around town to see what is going on in the way of im- 
provements, we noticed that our village shoemaker has built an ad- 
dition to his little domicile for the accommodation of his growing 
family. N. N. Rushfeldt, the hardwareman, has built a very com- 
modious barn. Johnson and Larson's planing mill will be enclosed this 
week. 

The building on the corner of Fourth and Front Streets is nearly 
completed, and the frame of the Methodist Church can be seen from 
any part of town, and when completed, will be a credit to the people of 
Hawley. 

Speaking of building, puts us in mind of how much we are in need of 
greater building facilities. Although we have nearly 300 inhabitants, 
eight or 10 stores and other business establishments in proportion, we 
have not тоге than 120г 15 dwelling houses. 

There are families living over both blacksmith shops, the two 
hardware stores, harness shop, furniture store and other establish- 
ments, which rooms would be otherwise occupied if suitable dwelling 
houses could be procured. In view of these facts, we may expect 
considerable building this summer. 

Subscriber 
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Hawley Business Directory of 1885 


Hawley directory appearing in January 8, 1885 issue of Moorhead 
Weekly News 

General Stores: Walter Shave, W. Tanner and Company, Nelson and 
Smaby, Veum and Storaasli 

Hardware: Hans Rushfeldt, Thysell and Myron 

Hotels: Carr House - R. H. Carr, proprietor; Northwestern Hotel - 
Mrs. Grue; Hawley House - Dan O'Donnell 

Lumber Yards: Johnson and Larson, J. R. Burrill 

Meat Market: J. R. Porter, George McGladery 

Баса Shope: Holmquist and Saxhaug, J. S. McDonald, Arneson 

Livery and Sale Stable: R. H. Carr, W. L. Hilliard 

Drug Store: Herbert Glaisyer 

Harness Shop: Nelson and Smaby 

2 iture: Thysell and Myron 

arm Machinery: W. L. Hilliard, Rushfeldt and Austinson, Johnson 
and Larson, Thysell and Myron, Arneson and Lee, N. N. Rushfeldt 


Flour Mills: B. Е. Kroll, E. Jacobson 
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Elevators: Northern Pacific Farmer: i 
сы and Notions: E. H. a 
= inters: Е. Н. Sibley, William E. Grant 

agon Shops: О.Р. Solberg, Johnson and Larson 

'enters: Johnson and Larson 
Dress Making? Маа! Laron 
: Miss Hatty Mi i 

Books and Stationery: E Н. Sie id NE ы 


Saloons: E 
‘ поза: Рад O'Donnell, Nelson and P.H. Smaby, T. H. Anderson, 
unch Room: Charles George Chani 
Job Printer: C. W. Sbiey Nc 
Attorneys: Edwin Adams, A. R. Holston 
Insurance: Edwin Adams 
Justice of the Peace: В. Н. Carr 
Collections: R. H. Carr 
Physician: J. H. Carson 
esae Plummer, J. H. Burrill 
wing Machines: W. L. Hilliard, Walt Sh; 
N.N. Rushfeldt, Nelson and Smaby — 21107 & Company, 


Churches: Methodist, Union 
Schools: Two 


*999999999999-99-9-9-9-9-9-9--9-9-9-9-9-9-99-9- 
Hawley Activities in 1893-1894 


Red River Valley News 1893 Glyndon Luther Osborn editor 
January 1st WEEK 


GAR meeting last Saturday in Moorhead with new officers 


Commander George N. Lamphere 
Senior Vice Commander — №. Н. Fulton 
Junior Vice Commander O. E. Nelson 
Surgeon Dr. L. S. Stowe 

Quartermaster -- Peter Czizek 

Officer of the Day — Warren Works 
Office of the Guard — Jerome Daniels 
Manager of Drum Corps - S. Gates 


Hawley News Letter, Jan. 5 
L. S. Stowe, M.D. Office and residence opposite Р.О. 
Hawley, Minnesota 


Walter Shave is district agent for Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New 
York 


Mrs. Stowe has been very sick for the past week. She is reported a 
little better. 


Messrs Almquist and Overlie have dissolved partnership. Mr. Overlie 
will continue the business 


FRANCE'S RESTAURANT 
Meals at all hours 
DAY BOARD 
ICE CREAM, CONFECTIONERY, AND FRUIT 
CIGARS AND TOBACCO 
HAWLEY, MINN. 
OLE P. STORBERG 


DEALER IN 
STATIONERY, NOTIONS, FANCY GOODS 
BLANK BOOKS, ALBUMS, ETC. 

F CONFECTIONERY 
NICE LINE OF CUTLERY ON HAND 
POSTOFFICE, HAWLEY, MINN 


Rudser and Larson want your salted and unsalted butter, eggs, ete, 
Hawley Minn. 


John Ford left for St. Paul last evening to attend the State Alliance 


meeting as a delegate from Clay County 
N. H. Fulton is serving his county again as juror at the district court. 


Hawley New Letters 
January 12, 1893 


Twenty below and a strong north wind is not good weather for hunting 
newsy items, therefore, you need not expect much. 


Wright Works started for home yesterday afternoon, but had to give 
up and return to town where he spent the night. Mrs. George Mc- 
Donald of Muskoda was also storm bound and had to stay in town last 
night. 


The Village was startled by the cry of "fire" last evening which 
proved to be a burning chimney at the post office. By a plentiful use of 
salt, the fire was stopped. Our postmaster expects to go out, but does 
not wish to be burned out on such a night. 


James Glasgow says that a piece of zinc burned in the stove will clean 
out the pipes and chimney. Try it. 


Archie Cameron was upset with a load of hay yesterday. The horses 
started for home with the bobs, leaving the load and driver on the 
prairie. Archie says that when he had almost caught up with them, 
they would start into a trot, which was rather aggravating, as he 
preferred riding to walking. The team was stopped at Cummings'. 


Mrs. Stowe is improving and her friends feel much encouraged. 


January 20, 1893 
Fremont, Ohio, Jan. 18 -- Ex-President Rutherford B. Hayes died at 11 
o'clock Tuesday night. 


Thetax collector will be at Hawley on the 30th and 31st instant. 
Wheat has taken an upward turn, 57 cents for hard. 


Smith & Moore are filling their ice house. They are getting it from the 
river, 30 inches thick, clear as crystal. 


January 26, 1893 

Andrew Johnson and William McDonald took two carloads of cattle 
to St. Paul this week. Mr. Johnson says the cattle from this section do 
not compare with those from the southern part of the state, and that 
the farmers ought to pay more attention to stock raising. 

William Betz has concluded that there's no use in waiting for war- 
mer weather, so he has put a partition in the shop, bought a load of 
Eglon coal, and says he is ready for any workthat you have in his line. 
(He was a blacksmith). 

Professor Webster of Moorhead spent Tuesday visiting our school 
He was so well pleased with the primary department that he offered 
Miss Smith a position in the Moorhead school. Miss Smith asked the 
school board if they were willing to let her off. They thought they knew 
a good thing as well as Mr. Webster, and declined to let her go. While 
the act of Prof. Webster may be a compliment to our teacher and 
ay we are reminded of the parable the Prophet Nathan gave to 

avid. 

Edwin Adams was in town on Monday, gathering up some of his 
effects and taking them to his new office. (He was an attorney). 

B. Pendergast of New York Mills stopped at the Northwestern Hotel 
for four days and then left without paying his bill. Justice Fulton 
issued a warrant and Constable Merchant brought the man back. He is 
dead broke, but has a team which he is willing to put up for the bill and 
costs. The Justice is trying to figure out which will be the cheapest, to 
take the team and keep them till they are redeemed, or send the 
prisoner to jail. 


February 2, 1893 
The following persons in the Village pay over $25 personal tax: 
William Betz, Andrew Johnson, E. G. Merchant, Nelson and P. H. 
Smaby, Almquist and Overlie, J. T. Porter, С. G. Thysell, Hans Rush- 
ED eren & Faraon, Ritteman & Dahl, Southwell & Burlingham, 
e Shippey, Walter Tanner. The personal property of the Village 
is about $11,000. d ^ 


Lloyd Plummer left home about 5 o'clock Tuesday morning for the 
depot, which place he reached after two hours wandering in the storm, 


(Ad below which ran weekly on back page along with Hawley News 
Letter) 


C. G. Thysell 
HARDWARE 
FURNITURE, UNDERTAKING 
BUILDING MATERIALS 
OF ALL KINDS 
STOVE AND STOVE REPAIRING 
FARM MACHINERY 
AND IMPLEMENTS 
OLD HICKORY WAGONS, BUGGIES, 
SLEIGHS, ETC. 

STEEL ROOFING AND SIDING 
CONTRACTS TAKEN 
THRESHERS' SUPPLIES 
STEAMSHIP TICKETS SOLD FOR CASH OR ON TIME, 
TO ALL PARTS OF EUROPE 
OUR SPECIALTY - LOWEST PRICES 
HAWLEY, MINN. 


February 9, 1883 

Dr. Davenport is in town today, extracting aching teeth. 

The racket heard at the City Hotel was not a fight, but Southwell 
having a tooth drawn. 

Station Agent Chaffee has resigned. He will move to Detroit and act 
as relief agent. Mr. Pratt from Fergus Falls will have charge of the 
station here. 

There are a good many teams in town today. The change in the 
weather gives the farmers a chance to get out, and get a supply of 
groceries, of which a good many ran short during the past week. 


Southeast Clay County 

February 6 — (Comments on recent snowstorms) Travel was 
suspended and very little business was transacted in the city of Rollag. 
The daily stage between Hawley and Pelican Rapids made only four 
trips (2 each way) during the week; the last was made on Sunday 
instead of Saturday; returning to the Rapids, ready for the regular 
Monday's trip to Hawley. 

The stage laid over one day and two parts of days at the Rollag post 
office, leaving on Saturday just before noon for Hawley. One lady 
passenger had the nerve to leave Rollag on Saturday for Hawley. She 
had more sand than we had to face the exceeding cold wind that day 15 
miles with no roads because of snowdrifts. The stage goes now by the 
lake and timber route to Hawley, as the usual route is considered 
impracticable and uncertain. This makes a distance of 15 miles to 
Hawley instead of 12. 

The stage proper was wrecked in a snowdrift just below Rollag on 
Wednesday, Feb. 1st. The driver returned to Rollag post office with 
the keel for a new craft in which to sail over the sea of snow. He soon 
left with a complete new outfit, motor power and all, and shipping as 
first mate a gentleman stopping at Park. 

February 16, 1893 

Mrs. Andrew Glasgow had a narrow escape on Sunday while 
crossing a railroad track. She fell and just managed to crawl off the 
track as a freight train went by. The engineer stopped the train and 
ran back, thinking she had been hit, but fortunately, she had cleared 
the rails, and beyond a few bruises and a severe shock, was not hurt. 


March 2, 1893 


Banker Olson has a picture of Lewis Smith, the first depositor in the 
Bank of Hawley, hanging in his office. 


J. H. Burrill — In looking over some old letters last evening, I found 
one that I wrote home after the battle of Gettysburg, on paper that I 
found in a Confederate knapsack. The paper was poor, but it is 
valuable now. 

W. Works — The only news I know of in Keene is that I lost a valuable 


cow this week. The roads are so bad that we are not very neighborly 
out that way. 
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1893 
Claus fers has engaged as head miller at the Muskoda Mills, and 
red to take toll with hoth hands, ир 
Hawley Township officers were elected: su rvisors 
чаш McDonald, John McGladrey; clerk W Tum 
treasurer F. J. Southwell; justice Adna Colburn. 3 

Village of Hawley — President, W. Tanner; council W. E. Bennett, 
Ole Olson, F. J. Southwell; recorder J. E. Johnson; treasurer H. 
Glaisyer; constable, A. H. Dahl. 1 

Town of Eglon - supervisors John Backman, chairman, Ole 
Bergland, Chris Jorgenson; clerk Nels Erickson; treasurer Hans 
Olson; assessor S. O. Tang; justice of the peace Nels Erickson; con- 
stable Martin Mikkelson. - ; 

Town of Skree — supervisors John Amundson, chairman, Anton 
Skog, Fred Herberle; town clerk Chris Mindrum; treasurer, С. С. 
Nelson; assessor Ole N. Lee; justice of the peace Arnt Rushfeldt; 
constables C. W. Sill and Lewis Johnson. й А 

Town of Parke -- supervisors Hans Erickson, chairman, Е. E. 
Almquist, C. E. Nelson; clerk H. O. Olson; assessor Nels Thompson; 
justices W. Middagh, Simon Thompson; constable J.M. Moylan. 
Town of Tansem -- Herbran Erickson, chairman, Ole Tweton, S. Ar- 
neson; clerk Erick О. Sneve; treasurer J. О. Tansem; assessor P. О. 
Fiskum; justice P.O.Fiskum; constable Ole Anderson, L. Erickson. 


March 23, 1893 

А.Н. Dahl has rented the Northwestern Hotel. Andrew says he will 
give the house a thorough overhauling and put it in first class shape. 
Ashe is a hustler he ought to make a success of the undertaking. 

Shippey says we have had 135 days of sleighing. 


March 31, 1893 

Peter Wouters and wife undertook a bobsled voyage from Cromwell 
Town Sunday and succeeded in getting through to Father Dinsmore's 
in Riverton, and made a two-day stay. 


April 6, 1893 

The town board met on Monday and made out the poll and property 
lax lists. The poll tax was assessed at two days work and property 
road tax at 5 mills. 

Owing to high water the City mill has had to shut down this week. 
They will start up as soon as the water goes down. 


April 21, 1893 

Young Henry Tuft and Oscar Berg, two boys about fourteen, con- 
cluded they wanted to see the World's Fair, so they started for Chicago 
last Thursday. They walked to Winnipeg Junction. From there they 
got a ride on a train to Lake Park, where they were taken in charge by 
the marshal, who had been notified by wire to look out for them. They 
were put in the lockup and kept on bread and water till the evening 
train the next day, when they were brought home. The boys thought 
bread and water poor fare, not near as good living as they had at 
home. It is reported there were several other boys ready to make the 
trip if these got through all right 

D. O'Donnell started seeding on Monday, but found it too wet. 


April 28, 1893 

D. O'Donnell -- Ho boy, pretty late, pretty late, but the wheat I sowed 
last week is coming up. 

J. H. Burrill - I think Nelson (Gov. Knute) put both feet in it when he 
vetoed the appropriation for a burial place for the old soldiers. The 
Republican party have bragged a good deal about their love for the 
"old soldier" but that don't look as though they cared for him. 

John Ford -- This is hard weather on young lambs in a straw barn. 
Not much fun or profit in sheep this year. 


May 5, 1893 
Headstones for the graves of Colonel Waterman and Peter A. 


Borstad have beei ivi ; wi i " 
the GAR п received. They will be put in place by members of 


May 19, 1893 
r. S. P, Wange of Hawley and Miss Christie Eide of Ada were 
ape Sunday afternoon at the residence of Mr. Rudser. The Rev. 
: Yhre of Parke officiated. A large party of friends witnessed the 
*remony, and extended their congratulations to the happy couple. 
- Wange is the proprietor of the Hawley photograph gallery, but has 


not raised the price of photographs to meet the i 
0 е increased expenses. 
mit Stowe celebrated his 69th birthday on Tuesday by chia 
inner party to a few friends. 


Axel Peterson has b inti йты i 
between that and the ЕЛ e ie ша press, and will divide his time 


starta pares ' cle. He is prepared to do job work, and may 


June 16, 1893 


James Glasgow and D. О” i 
fishing trip pee bx cg e Donnell have gone to Pelican lake on a 


runs y will remember the reporter when they 


В.Е, i i i i 
mos Ка) has again taken charge of the City mill, he intends to 


July 7, 1893 


H.S. Blakeway’s horse, Pri: 
with thelr ast осо Ince, went to Lake Park and got away 


ing th 
much vf eher. inging the money and glory to Hawley, but not 


Jur 13, 1893 
- J. J. McKinnon of Minneapolis arrived Tuesda: morning, and 
has decided to locate here. The doctor is a graduate of the medical 
School of the State University and for the past two years has been 
resident physician and lecturer in St. Anthony hospital ing school 


for nurses. He has opened an office at the drug sto prepared 
to answer calls at any time. эше а 


August 17, 1893 

As the farmers are busy with the harvest the village is thi 
days, but the merchants hope for better times. un 

C. G. Thysell has sold a carload of McCormick binders, and Hans 


Rushfeldt a carload of Deering, and one Plano; making 25 new binders 
that have gone out this season. 


MRS. S. P. WANGE, MIDWIFE 
RESIDENCE IN THE COSTAIN RESIDENCE 


OPPOSITE M. E. CHURCH 
HAWLEY, MINN. 


August 25, 1893 
B. E. Kroll has the dam nearly finished, and expects to begin 
grinding in a few days at the City Mill. 

September 8, 1893 

Mr. Archie Cameron and Miss Minnie Hodgins were united in 
marriage on Wednesday afternoon at the residence of William 
Turkington by the Rev. О. М. Smith. Another school marm will devote 
her time to teaching one scholar. We wish them a long and happy 
term. 


September 15, 1893 

Last Tuesday while N. J. Thysell's team was hitched in Moorhead, 
they became scared at paper blowing in the street and ran away, 
breaking the buggy badly. Nels says it happened too soon after he got 
there to lay it to anything else. 

Mrs. Middagh met the windstorm yesterday at the bridge. She saw 
she could not get to a shelter, so got out to hold the horses, but they got 
away from her; have not heard where they went. One seat and cushion 
were found, the other is still missing. 


September 29, 1893 

Yesterday deputy sheriff Merchant arrested a party near Ulen for 
stealing a steer from a neighbor. The steer was taken to Moorhead and 
sold. Part of the proceeds went for a marriage license. The officer 
appeared on the scene just before the knot was tied and brought the 
prisoner here. It was in the night when they arrived. Through some 
misunderstanding between Merchant and his hired man, the prisoner 
was left alone for a few minutes, and made use of their carelessness to 
clear out. He was tracked to the Junction and there lost. The man was 
handcuffed and will have to get help to free himself. 
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October 13, 1893 MA 

Mrs. Dr. Stowe has an abundant and entertaining fund of 
reminiscences of Abraham Lincoln and his times in old Sangamon 

unty, Illinois. Her home was there once. Р 
вуз took а header Monday morning from his quadrupedal 
motor. He preaches life and accident insurance with a new unction, 
but doesn't make gestures, except with his countenance. 


November 17, 1893 

(After Republicans won election) 

The axeman of the Post Office Department has struck Hawley. 
Storberg out — Berg in. Get the bond ready. 

November 24, 1893 

Part of the Kroll dam went out Sunday morning about 20 feet 
being washed out. Mr. Kroll says he will begin repairing the break at 
once. A number of the farmers will give a day's work hauling gravel. 
The overflow of water reached Muskoda Sunday night. Mr. Pryor was 
notified and the gates raised, thereby saving his dam. 


January 5, 1894 

Fire started in Rushfeldt & Southwell hardware store about 1 p.m. 
and quickly spread to the C. Nelson block on the north, and H. A. 
Myron on the south. An explosion of powder shattered the building 
occupied by Rudser & Larson so that it was dangerous to go in. 

The losses as near as can be learned are: 

Rushfeldt & Southwell, stock $4,600, building $1,200, Insurance 
$3,900. 

L. H. Tuft -- stock $300, household goods $700, no insurance. 

H. A. Myron — stock $300, building $400, insurance $200. 

Н. A. Bilben -- household goods $600, insurance $300 

Rudser & Larson -- stock $8,000, insurance $7,000. 

C. Nelson -- stock $700, insurance $300. 

Nelson & Smaby -- building $3,500, insurance $1,500. 

C. Nelson -- building $2,000, insurance $1,000. 

S. P. Wange — damage to building $100, fully insured. 

The wind was light and from the north. By hard work the residence 
of N. H. Fulton and the City Hotel were saved, by keeping the building 
well wet. Across the street they did not catch though at one time it 
seemed as though they would go. There were a good many people in 
town and all worked to save property. 

Rushfeldt & Southwell have opened their safe and found the contents 
allright. The other safes are in the cellars and cannot be got at. 


December 8. 1893 

Dr. McKinnon has gone to Wadena, where he will locate, as he thinks 
it a more promising location than Hawley. We are sorry to have him 
leave. The place is now open for another M.D. 

B. E. Kroll has received eleven cars of wood the past few days. It 
looks as though he did not intend to depend on water to keep the mill 
running. 

James Awrey had the misfortune to lose the old black horse Mon- 
day. The old horse was a familiar object on the streets and will be 
missed. 

C. Nelson is fixing up the old store building for a grocery. He is using 
the iron siding that was on the burned block to cover the building. 


January 26, 1894 
Rushfeldt & Southwell have received new goods, and the old lumber 
office begins to look like a hardware store. 


February 2, 1894- Deputy Sheriff Merchant and Dan McDonald 
started out yesterday, well armed with rifles and revolvers, after the 
man who got away from Merchant last fall. This is Merchant’s third 
attempt after this party, and he intends to get his man this time. 


February 9, 1894 


After a week’s chase and with the help of the Indian police of White 
Earth, Deputy Sheriff Merchant has landed his man at the county jail. 
The next step will be to foot the bills. The original offense involved a 
ы dollars, the costs are now over $75, and three months before court 
sits. 

H. A. Myron has begun work on a new building located west of the 
Northwestern Hotel to be used for a harness shop. He is the first one of 
those who suffered by the fire, to erect a building. O. A. Hagen is ar- 
chitect and boss carpenter. 


Hawley Creamery has started up with N. H. Fulton in charge. 

February 6, 1894 \ 

Wright Works has received a Gettysburg medal from the State of 
New York; this is а medal given by the state to all its suryi 
soldiers in that battle. The medal is of bronze about the size of a silver 
dollar but thicker. Wright is justly proud of it. 

The firms of Rushfeldt and Southwell and Southwell and Burlingham 
have consolidated. They will continue the business at the present 
stand. 

February 23, 1894 

This article against liquor was written in the Red River Valley News 
of Glyndon by a writer named “К”. 


OBSERVATIONS 

During our Clay County observations we visited the farms of Her- 
man Burrill and Warren Works in Keene Township. These times cause 
them to say that “the despisedcow is to be despised no longer,” and 
their success in marketing to regular customers should be an object 
lesson to us all; and the one who does not have confidence in his own 
skill in making and marketing butter has the advantage of our Hawley 
Creamery. 

An object lesson in finding the location of an article that had been 
dropped in a deep well was noted at Mr. Works’. A light and looking 
glass were used so as to reflect and light the lowest part of the well, 
When the sun shines its rays can easily be reflected to the bottom of 
the well. 

We farmers of Glyndon travel eight or more miles to get our feed 
ground at Muskoda. Some farmers in that neighborhood have their 
own mills. Mr. Perkins and Mr. Evans using their teams as power, 
while C. B. Plummer has harnessed the wind, and finds it à good 
servant. This is no reflection on Pryor's Mill but rather a recommend 
for a good and convenient mill has shown the benefits of feeding grain 
well ground, until a home mill became a necessity. 

A remark dropped in Hawley -- “Glyndon has a village hall and 
some of us will vote for license the coming spring so that we can have 
one also," led to thoughts that might be included in these observations. 
The Hawley people really do not know what they have lost these years 
of no license. The sources of income neglected, so many farmers 
coming to town every day, wearing out our streets and sidewalks, and 
they don't pay any tax; they get their wheat and cream checks cashed 
at the bank or trade for groceries and clothing. If we do as Glyndon 
does we will get one or two men who can draw these farmers in to get a 
lunch or warm up; they will get their beer somewhere -- if we pick out 
a man to supply this, he can divide with us, and all the better if he 
makes his room comfortable so that the farmer will forget to take 
home those shoes for the children. 

There are those railroad men; they get a nice check every month. 
This man will trust them and make it convenient to cash the check; he 
has no family, five dollars will do him ; beer bill $10 to $12; so much for 
sidewalks, all lost if that check goes to the savings bank. There is the 
old soldier, not able to do full work; his house needs fixing, or the cow 
is getting old; the government is generous and gives a pension; 
Glyndon got something out of its pensioners on that nice hall and we 
must have a slice of that U.S. money to help build ours; that saloon 
man may get the rest, but it won't hurt us, for if his family needs help 
most of them live outside the village. Glyndon has some large farms, 
and when the hands get their money they are glad to drive up with the 
saloon, the new hall, and the justice and marshal. We don't have all 
those farm hands, but we will coax these bright active young men who 
come in town to rest in our saloon; they will have more cash to spend 
than those Glyndon tramps, and we will be able to build a better hall. 

And this hall is not all the good we will get; perhaps we have some 
poor widow in the village; her son will make a good bartender, and 
how his wages will help his mother — and how his name will honor 
Hawley as he in future years joins the tramp army. 

Hawley must not ignore this neglected means of income, and should 
every citizen take thought he can easily reckon the convenience to his 
boys of the open saloon or the jug arrangement. 

Glyndon votes license because it “gives money for wages" to some. 
Hawley might inquire of these wage earners if they had not made a 
balance in favor of the saloon keeper. Some vote for the fun, but we all 
have to pay for it. 

Washington Birthday exercises on February 23, and Union Church 
was packed for the program. In the afternoon 120 students marched 
through the streets with flags flying and after considerable effort Prof. 
Johnson got them in line and photographer Wange took a shot at them 
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with his camera. Glyndon paper against liquor in Hawley says 
March 9 (A ed DE nibo liquor for six or more years and 
that the ШШ, a moral heaven during that time, with only an oc- 
Hawley has ided drunk in our midst, compared with to the time 
ا‎ nos were in full blast dealing out liquid poison to their 

when pe ог was passed on in the March 23 edition, the village 
bins ho license at $1,000 to discourage anyone from opening a 


liquor store). 


Ein has secured aid from the state soldier's home fund for 


Max Cook. He will receive eight dollars per month for three months, 


уа Gir Evans has been appointed to a position in the Agriculture 
ent at Washington as a stenographer. 


April Э), DM as struck here. Andrew Johnson has begun work 

eru ois ary the old building and will rush the new one 
on fast as the weather will permit. K. Lee is building a photograph 
te on the right of way north of the depot. Ole B Storberg has 
pal as building site on the right of way opposite the O'Donnell 
corner and will put up a building. 


1894 
ше asked the other day if Hawley was the county seat. He 
was answered, ‘‘No, we have not quite got so low as that yet. 
If he had been here yesterday he might have thought that we were 
getting there fast. The saloon opened yesterday, and the effects were 
soon seen. 


ight on the street and several parties under the influence о 
li ue m ена. As an advocate of the saloon remarked, “let the 
= shave fun for a few days." My advice is that they take some other 
ds than the principal street for their “fun” or they are liable to 
suffer for it. 


May 18, 1894 
е firm of Peter i i 
first day of ALT Rudser and Lewis Larson was dissolved as of the 


June 1, 1894 


_Lucian Works started for his home in New York Wednesday mor- 
ning after 


Several months visit with his brother in Keene. Mr. Works is 
well pleased with this country and may be ba 


ick next year. 
July 13, 1894 
Andrew Johnson is in St. Paul attending the Republican convention. 
August 24, 1894 


Mr. Shave's family will move into their fine large house next week 
before it is completed, 


November 16, 1894 


Dr. Aborn was called upon last night to attend a man who had been 
Shot in the left breast. His Story was that he and a companion were 
riding оп а flat car; that while the train was coming up the grade west 
of here, two men jumped on the car and with revolvers in their hands 
ordered them to hand over their money. Instead of doing as ordered he 
drew a revolver when the other parties began shooting and then 
jumped from the train. The doctor found that owing to the heavy 
clothing which he had on, the bullet had made only a slight flesh 
wound, and dropped out. This morning the man bought a ticket for 


Minneapolis, concluding it was safer to pay for a ride inside than to 
take a free ride outside. 


November 23, 1894 

Part of the dam at the Kroll Mill went out Sunday night, which has 
caused a stop at the mill. Mr. Kroll will not repair the dam this season, 
but will run on steam as soon as he can get some repairs for the engine. 


December 21, 1894 

Consolidated Elevator Co. has sent out notices that they will pay all 
claims against the М.Р. Elevator Со. in full, which is good news to 
those interested. 

Japanese social was held in December at the Shave store. 


A busy place in the 1890's was the C. J. Hammerstrom Wagon Shop at the corner of 
fih and Hobart Streets, Hammerstrom is believed to be the man in the foreground with a 
тег. Notice workmen Standing in the doorway of the building and the large number 

of Wagons and wheels on the premises. The Photo was taken by S. P. Wange and looks to 
thesoutheast. Part of the wagon Shop is still standing and is the back end or east end of 


the present Hawley Recreation., Hammerstrom was born October 21, 1865, in Verm- 
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i iving shortly thereafter in 
ч den, and came to America оп December 2, 1885, arriving s 
не Э After his marriage to Martha Sorheim of Norway on December ПИ pir 
went into the cafe business. He continued to operate the wagon sop in 
an addition while Mrs. Hammerstrom ran the cafe on the south side. 


[ is buried i Cemetery. 
Hammerstrom died November 29, 1937, and is a ү pe 


Chapter 11 
The Sill Farm 


Peter Sill probably never knew what he was starting when he left 
New Jersey and headed to the “Far West” with his wife and family of 
five children in the spring of 1872. The "Far West" at that time 
was the Hawley area. Now rodeo billboards proclaim Hawley as 
merely where “the West begins" when a century ago it was the last 
chance to turn back to civilization. The call of the wild certainly could 
raise a chill in this area at that time, as evidenced by the fact that a 
pioneer family in Eglon Township had been murdered and burned with 
all their buildings by Indians who weren't interested in developing the 
area's tourist trade yet. 


Peter Sill wasn't fazed by unfriendly natives and built a house, 
chicken house, blacksmith shop and barn out of oak logs eight miles 
southeast of Hawley in Parke township with the help of two sons. Their 
main objective in settling so far from the railroad or any town was to 
find rich soil, good water and good wood for fuel and building material. 

Indian legends about raindances and weather gods could possibly be 
true, judging from the weather that the first settlers encountered in 
1872. A June 6 frost virtually destroyed potato crops, and a horse team 
led by Sill and Thomas Gunderson returning from a journey to 
Alexandria, where they had bought meat, flour and a few pieces of 
furniture, narrowly escaped death in a vicious snowstorm that lashed 
the region in the early fall. 

Disease also threatened the pioneers, with a diptheria epidemic 
killing many settlers that winter. Wesley Sill, son of Peter, was one of 
the men who went out to bury the dead late at night in “Yankee 
Cemetery," a graveyard on a high hill two miles northeast of Rollag 
where many English settlers of earlier years were buried. His sister, 
Anna (Mrs. George McDonald) was a lucky survivor of the disease. 


The early settlers survived all the problems, however, and were 
able to watch the neighborhood grow. 

Peter's brother, Dr. Charles, a dentist in New York, found out about 
the exciting country life and decided to get a taste of it, buying 600 
acres (absolutely the largest farm in that area of 80-acre homesteads) 
for an appetizer in 1874. 

Originally planned by the dentist as a summer retreat, the farm 
showed potential for becoming a creamery when a fine flowing well 
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was discovered. Mrs. George Cameron tells of when her mother, the 
late Mrs. George McDonald, recalled the excitement in the Sill 
household the day the flowing well was discovered: ‘‘The man digging 
the well screamed that he was drowning; the water rushed out so fast 
that he needed men to help him get ош.” 

Barnesville resident James Glasgow, son of one of the managers of 
the creamery, writes that ““. . . the well flowed into a lower room of the 
house which was lined with concrete gutters. The water was very cold 
in that room and served as our refrigerator.” 

Trips to the sparsely-populated region south of Hawley profited the 
doctor in more ways than simply getting a section of land and a 
creamery destined to put Hawley on the map; his nephew, Benjamin, 
left father, Peter, tending the fields to become an apprentice dentist 
with uncle Charles in New York. 


The unusual flowing well caused Dr. Sill to name his farm, 
“Fountain Place.” He began to manage the creamery, making a name 
for himself in butter while nephew, Benjamin, showed his leadership 
ae by being elected secretary of the Parke Township Sunday 

00]. 

Charles showed a somewhat more hostile nature toward some 
religions later, when he donated an acre of farmland for church 
purposes, to “be used by all Christian denominations, except Roman 
Catholics.” 

When fall came the Sills had to return to their patients and Charles 
appointed a manager to oversee butter production. What followed was 
a string of a dozen nameless managers, none of them lasting long at 
the job until Nelson H. Fulton took command in 1884. 

Fulton, a Civil War veteran, came to Hawley in 1875, according to 
Mrs. P. F. Fountain, former Hawley resident who now lives in 
California. For two years he taught school in the Rollag neighborhood. 
After a two-year term of teaching in southern Minnesota, he returned 
to Rollag for two more years of teaching. Farming beckoned him to 
Dakota County, Minnesota, for seven years before he moved back to 
Clay County to become foreman for Dr. Sill, 

Fulton was an outstanding manager, basically because of the im- 
portance with which he treated individual tastes in butter. A priceless 
record book, now owned by Mrs. Joe Barta, kept by the daughter of 


;hester, 


Peter P. Sill 


James Glasgow, a later manager, has fascinating accounts of 
business and life on the Fountain Place. Letters from Fulton to 
customers about 1885 show his concern for pleasing all buyers: *'I find 
many different tastes to suit concerning grain, color and salt. I will 
salt the butter to your exact specifications.” 

Fulton was an iron-fisted creditor and dedicated promoter of his 
product, eventually expanding his butter's market from a local en- 
terprise to daily shipments to Fargo (still the “Dakota Territory" 
then), Minneapolis, Wisconsin and Fort Custer in Montana. 

Life at the creamery wasn't easy, judging from some of the weekly 
reports sent by Fulton to Sill. Extremes in temperature affected the 
output of cows at inopportune times and the creamery couldn't keep 
up with demands. Fulton complained in an August 1885 letter; “. . ће 
last shipment of butter wasn't as nice as the others on account of the 
temperature in the milk room. Our cream separator is in the wrong 
vee and we can’t get our barn door open far enough to cool the 
place.” 

Two of Fulton's best butter dealers, supplying hotels and private 
families in Moorhead and Fargo, were W. H. Davy and Sam Par- 
tridge, the latter a Yeovil colonist who moved to Moorhead where he 
became prominent. Fulton had troubles, however, with his dealers not 
returning the butter tubs. After a year of increasingly threatening 
letters to his dealers, Fulton finally called the Wells Fargo Express, 
carriers of his butter, to task and demanded “recompense for six 
boxes lost or destroyed while in your care." A later order letter to a 
Moorhead lumber agent for butter tub material hints that Fulton got 
his money but not his tubs. 

The demand for the 150 pounds of butter Fulton shipped out weekly 
greatly exceeded the supply, yet the price stayed anchored quite close 
lo25 cents per pound. Orders were received by private telephone line, 
believed to be the first rural line in Clay County, from Costain's Store 
in Hawley to the Sill farm. 

The telephone wasn't just for business, however. Mrs. McDonald, 
playing the organ, accompanied Fritz Almquist on violin, the duet 
Ш transmitted through the lines into Costains, where many early 
ids еу residents gathered for evening concerts from the Sill farm. 

езе performances were forerunners of radio broadcasts which 
ou engross these Costain Store concert-goers in the 1920's. 
mp was a highly intelligent Scandinavian immigrant who 
PE no English when he came to this country, but who could 

Mrs M algebra while his classmates struggled with arithmetic. 
DE ран was an accomplished organist who had been taught 
Peter sir су Woodward, a school teacher who paid her board with 

5 family by tutoring. Anna's father had gone out of his way 
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Mrs. Peter Sill 


MILLVILLE, N, д. 


Dr. Benjamin Sill 


for Anna’s music future, traveling far north of Hawley to buy a $75 
organ (a tremendous expense at that time). 

Anna Sill McDonald learned well and played for garden parties, 
churches and her forementioned telephone audience. Charles Sill 
offered to take her to New York, where she could make a fine name for 
herself. Peter, probably thought that sending Benjamin to the East 
was enough for he didn’t allow her to go. Another reason Peter didn’t 
care to send his daughter with Dr. Sill was his infamous marriage 
record of four wives. 

Fulton once had 200 pounds of butter in excess, which he advertised 
as “First Quality." As no buyers, for some inexplicable reason, rushed 
to the bargain for several weeks, the description degenerated to 
**. . „older and not first class, but eatable.” Fulton finally peddled off 
his butter and lack of further letters from the gentleman who bought it 
makes one wonder if the two were no longer on speaking terms or if the 
unfortunate soul merely died. 

Fulton resigned as manager of the Fountain Place in 1887 and then 
managed a creamery in Crookston, returning to Hawley in 1890 to 
supervise Andrew Johnson’s creamery. He also worked for The 
Herald, Hawley’s weekly newspaper, and he and his son, James, 
bought it in 1894, publishing it until 1899. 

Active in Republican politics, Fulton filled his spare moments with 
county commissions and served as justice of the peace. Discovering 
that he also served as postmaster and was responsible for advancing 
the Hawley office from fourth to third class, makes one wonder why 
Hawley isn’t named “Fulton.” He died in 1901. George Webb suc- 
ceeded Fulton at the Fountain Place. Webb added more cattle to the 
purebred herd, as indicated in a February 1888 letter to a customer, 
explaining the orders could now be filled easier due to the expanded 
herd. 

Webb was apparently not as concerned with suiting individual tastes 
as Fulton - he never asked a customer how the butter had tasted. He 
still maintained the characteristic honesty begun by Fulton, however; 
offering to pay a customer for the mistake of sending too much butter 
to them (the large amount couldn't keep in the summer heat). 

Peter Sill joined in creamery affairs and along with Webb wrote 
many letters to individuals in various towns, asking them to sample 
their butter and if they found it suitable, to "recommend it to some 
reliable firm." The campaign must have had its desired results, for 
demand became so great that orders now had to be received two days 
in advance to be filled. > 

James Glasgow began managing the creamery in May of 1888. Some 
confusion exists about when Webb resigned as letters from May and 
June of that year list both as managers, although not at the same time. 


ел; 


Dr. Charles Sill, owner of Fountain Place, acquired farm with intentions of having а 
large estate for summer vacations, but discovered a fine flowing well and built a 
creamery on farm also. Photo courtesy of Mrs. George Cameron. 


Mrs. Charles Sill 
Known as Aunt Kate, Mrs. Sill was the second wife of Dr. Charles Sill, and was the wife 
who spent summers at the Sill farm. She frequently dressed in riding habit and rode 
sidesaddle about the farm. Anna Sill McDonald was her niece. 


Itis certain that Webb was gone from the creamery by July. 

Glasgow had very high standards concerning the butter с; 

“Fountain Place Jersey” label. He was a perfectionist in the vein 
Fulton, showing the utmost concern with suiting individual tastes in 
butter. 
One innovation of distributing brou; 
shipping all butter produced to a Fargo 
neling all orders to that firm. 
Glasgow wrote many interesting letters, the first of which is dated 
August 13, 1888. In it he tells of a greedily troublesome distributor who 
wants 10 pounds of butter for his work in distributing 20 pounds of the 
product and reports that Ole Bergside, one of the milkers has 
developed typhoid fever. He also noted that customers were becoming 
more hard to please. 
Glasgow, a very efficient manager who always experimented with 
cost-cutting procedures, began to standardize packages in the fall of 
1888, shipping units of five, ten and twenty pounds to his Fargo storage 
house. The price of his butter dipped to 18 cents per pound for a short 
while, but gradually floated back to 25-28 cents. 

Running out of ice ("...putting us at a great disadvantage”) 
preceded running out of the summer production of butter in October of 
1888. Dr. Sill ordered that because of its scarcity no butter should be 
sold for under 30 cents per pound. While longer shipments paid the new 


ight about by Glasgow was 
cold storage store and chan- 


Anna Sill McDonald 
Photos courtesy of Mrs. George Cameron 
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А Jasgow shrewdly realized the importance of a strong market in Mi a 
higher Pr азат. his Fargo-Moorhead customers а price break, private EM inneapolis-St. Paul, supplying many hotels as well as 
local them that “. Mer for my own table, cue market was much more competitive in the Twin Citi 
PeT am sure that you w cos ИМИ Я.Г igher price of Fountain Place butler f eiae аа thie 
а matter what the season, Glasgow's workers produced a fine plain to Glasgow. Hi т forced one distributor to com- 
No " and he loved to tell the хопа Ше: good newem in this March and gives an insight into the probl i 
Tago letter to a p ece Душ 3 m е крес ИШ Суон ee creamery in the 18905: Problems of running a large-scale 
$ t we use , criteri : А, 
ers the и on this farm. € an other сеш gather from Wi they all gather cream, getting clean and unclean cream 
whi produ iscrimi ly from the dairies in their respecti 
à indiscriminately pective сеПепсе, . Мг. 
cream indie obtaining both clean and unclean cream from less (ioa oni угу justly {concludes he cannot afford to sell for 
E is impossible to produce an article of butter of the highest as crops of all ki Present time, it actually costs that to make it, 
pee and purity. We hold a decided eno over such drouth." 
ex > i i ; i 
ies: in the making of our butter we strict y follow a system; Everything 
ае are as to cleanliness in every detail is observed; we hire fwenty ТО ead apes rane at the Fountain Place. A 
‘ean men for milking, thus enabling us to produce an article of | stockbarn floors clea to bed the cattle and to keep 


the first quality and always uniform.” $12 size, warning the Detroit Lakes dealer not to send 


> Ы 3 t i 't picky just about cattle beddi 
"s consideration for the customer always made him Minneapolis firm f. s Uer. 
Eng explain why there was delay in shipment of butter. Most ton Rr of pepe it was in very bad sh; is constant 
Tien. cattle sickness was the villain but once Glasgow blamed an search for feed and bran ( i: T5 Я 
often, t who had spoiled an entire batch of butter while he was gone. Failure of the oat crop 
aig he her d was the best way Glasgow hoped to meet increasing become an even Strict 
for their butter. T Dr. Sill sold the farm Loan 
A downed telephone line prevented Glasgow from communicating Company. He needed thes Tuy fen еу ыссы 
for several days. The line was never the same, and finally Glasgow him in a lawsuit defense of his dentistry par! Phi iw. d 
it to the Northwestern Bell Telephone Exchange, Saying farm one summer, hi: 
«jt hasn't been worth a thing since it went out that one time." patients, 
“Although Fargo offered а good market, most of the Fountain Place went from court to court as Sill stubbo: 


Unidentified croquet players enjoy a game on Sill's spacious lawn. One-story addition 
at right of picture housed the famous flowing spring. The entire house was dismantled in 
1963. revealing such building materials as square nails and 32-inch sheeting planks. 
Photo courtesy of Mrs. Joe Barta. 
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The Fountain Place. Barns to the left housed cattle, hogs, sheep, chickens and 
horses. To the right is the creamery, with the boarding house for creamery workers 
directly behind it. The house, center background, was surrounded by a spacious yard. 
Photo courtesy of Mrs George Cameron 


A letter written April 19. 1886 from early creamery manager Nelson H. Fulton to a 
Moorhead customer encourages him to return empty jars to C. Sill. (All letters are 
published by the courtesy of Mrs. Joe Barta) 


was wrong. Finally he sold the farm to pay court bills 

Aletter from Ole Olson, cashier of the State Bank of Hawley, told 
that there was no hope for Dr. Sill “to recover from his financial dif- 
ficulties and the sooner we foreclose the better." 

Unfortunately for the creamery, Sill treated his farm more as an 
amusement center for his summer fun than as a serious business. He 
brought beautiful riding horses out from New York, and Mrs. Mc- 
Donald remembered the beautiful riding clothes Mrs. Sill wore; 
“They were like nothing anyone here wore.” 

Not an efficient businessman by any standards, he foolishly 
required his managers to let him decide all business matters from his 
dentist's office in New York. He went on buying trips for purebred 
cattle, and not knowing how to choose quality stock, paid outrageous 
sums for poor animals 

Glasgow revealed his true feelings about Sill to his new owners, 
under whom business carried on basically the same. A May 14 letter to 
the new owners told of current business conditions and gave a short 
summary of creamery personnel: “I have five men working under 
me, three at $20 per week, one at $15 and another at $13 a week. We are 
just about to finish seeding wheat today. We have 300 bushels of seed 
anda hundred or so of feed on the farm right now, also 12 tons of bran. 
Our daily yield of milk is 560 pounds, butter 21 pounds; this is down 
from our usual production owing to lack of feed grain. The cows have 
shrunken badly, but will probably do better again now that they can 
get their usual ration." 

_ Glasgow wanted a light buggy for hauling butter. In one of his most 
interesting letters, humorous because of the serious nature with which 
he spoke, he explained: “. . {һе old one is very dilapidated. For taking 
in butter and making quick time, a light rig is almost indispensable; at 
the present time we are using a lumber wagon, which shakes up the 
butter and is very hard on the team. I don’t want to incur any un- 
necessary expense whatsoever, and I trust my record may prove to 
your Satisfaction that I am trying to practice economy and it will be 
ni constant endeavor to make the running expenses of this farm as 
ight as possible. However, I believe the purchase of a light vehicle 


hus be good policy, but I must remain to your wishes in this mat- 


"My stock of ink is almost played out, but we have stationery 
enough to last till the crack of doom." 
Glasgow wanted his bosses to buy the rig in Minneapolis because of 
Кы prices and a much greater selection. When he got no reply in 
© n months, though he wrote requests five times, he went ahead and 
ught a buggy in Fargo. 


lo 


Haying operations became so large, reportedly 40 to 50 men to a 


cksmith was hired to keep crucial machinery 
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An interesting letter sent from Dr. Charles Sill in New York to his manager, James 
Glasgow, at Hawley's Fountain Place farm. His all-purpose letter includes advice and 
information about roads, false teeth, timekeepers and hogs but somehow omits the 
kitchen sink. 


O0000000000000000000000000000000000000 


but by doing so he forfeits his wages, as he was hired for the season. 
Men are becoming scarce and we now have more than enough to do. 
While I'm honored as manager of this farm, it must not be supposed 
that I direct the work of those under me only - I am with the crew and 
work along with them. I cannot do otherwise and have the work done 
as I require it, owing to the unskillful class of help we get here and 
furthermore the farm at present does not warrant the keeping of a Kid 
Glove manager to conduct its business.” 

Another later letter revealed more of Glasgow’s feelings about Sill: 
“Mr. Sill was a man with ideas and costly experiments and while good 
health and a good bank account were at his command, apparently 
cared little for loss or profit. As an example, it was the rule to raise no 
grain for marketing; and while there are hundreds of acres of good 
arable land, previous to my taking charge of the farm, but little more 
than 100 acres were cultivated to grain of all kinds. It was his belief 
that grain for feeding stock could be more cheaply bought than raised 
on his farm, yet with all the horses and machinery for taking care of at 
least 500 acres were here and a good threshing rig to boot -- this is only 
one of the main reasons why this farm never paid because its 
resources have been undeveloped. I will say also that in the period of 
15 years he owned the farm, there were no less than 14 managers or 
foremen before my coming." 

Orders from the Pacific Coast began coming in but Glasgow had to 
turn them down because they were in the busiest part of the season, 
harvest. Rain came this time without any raindances on the part of 
anyone and Glasgow reported that the oats was sprouting in the 
Shocks. He was prepared for the worst and pared out unnecessary 
equipment, which he was going to auction off “аз soon as money This letter to Fargo customer, dated May 27, 1890, advises him, in the latter half, on 
begins to circulate in this poverty-stricken district." He did get two ways to keep the butter fresh. 
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Mrs. Joe Barta displays the onion-skin record book kept by Annie Glasgow of business 
letters written by Nelson Fulton. George Webb and her father, James Glasgow. Mrs. Barta 
now owns the record book and the farm 


ККЖ ЖКЖ ЖАСАСУ УС УСА Ж 


A this letter 
een butter, promising him that the butter he receives was “reserved for our own 


Glasgow explains to one of his Fargo customers the reasons for a 


very old horses sold f 
heads off this ite 
The last letter in 


good deal because they would “eat their 


mangl ч Ave 
angled in a fireworks explosion at Coney Island," à photograph d 


Speed king. Barney Oldfield (“Coveri i 
18, Barne: ering The Mil 
possibly inspired the abstract art pe 


Little is recorded from the last letter copied by Annie Glasgow in 
business progressed as 


1891 until 1899, 
usual. 


Lightning damaged the Fountain Place phone, and Glasgow sent it to the Northwest 
Telephone Exchange Company for repair. Later letters indicate that they never fixed the 
phone to his satisfaction. 
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weeks after the first blaze, flared up from the smoldering rubble to 
cause irreparable harm: : “We were in school that time and our teacher 
was scared because we were only a quarter-mile from the farm and 
the wind was blowing sparks toward us. It was the thickest black 
smoke I have ever seen. It had always been such a treat to go down to 
the farm and fetch water in buckets for our school which had no well, 
but this time we went down there fighting for our lives. It was just 
neighbors that fought that fire, we had no outside help.” 

Seventeen horses were killed in that fire, all from the Fountain 
Place. Date of the fire was Tuesday, April 3, 1900. 

A carload of mules was shipped in to try to replace the workhorses 
killed. Bergseid recalls the fun of watching farm workers trying to 
break the mules. Most of them were good but some took advantage of 
the wide-open spaces offered on the frontier, apparently with their 
hearts set on exploring every inch of it as soon as they were hitched to 
a wagon: “Some were so wild they had to tie them around a big pole in 
the yard and sneak up to them gradually with the harnesses. Then they 
would bring the big double lumber wagon, filled with ten or a dozen 
men to weight it down. One man ran the lines, not that it mattered 
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Letter from Ole Olson, cashier of State Bank of Hawley, advising foreclosure on Dr. 
Sil's farm. 


^ 


Seven men, all in their seventies, tore down the Sill farmhouse in October 1963. Left 
to right are John Arnold, James R. Glasgow of Barnesville, Fred Melby, Theodore Myran, 
Theodore Bergseid, Oscar Myran, Martin Thompson and Nelmer Thompson. Glasgow, 
74, was a spectator during the proceedings. He was born in the house during the time his 
father, James Glasgow, was manager. 
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because the mules paid no attention to the bit, and one man held on to 
ropes which were fastened to the mules’ knees. If the ride got too wild, 
he could puli the ropes and bring the mules to their knees.” 

“Опе Sunday we heard a terrible racket outside our grove. We ran 
outside just in time to see the wagon streak by — two rampagi 
foaming mules and only one terrified survivor left on the Wagon, He 
was sitting in the driver’s seat, but I doubt he had any notion where he 
was headed. The mules ended the fun show when they tried to make a 
short-cut home through our thick woods. The wagon didn’t get very far 
in, nor did it look very good afterwards, but at least they got the mules 
stopped.” 

The mules were no picnic on road-working crews either, 
recalls. His father was road boss, in charge of all work done on roads 
by area residents to pay their road tax. The tax at that time was 
payable either by cash or by a certain number of hours of Work 
week on township roads. Sill used to hire workers at the rate of a dollar 
a day, sending them out on the roads to work off his assessment, but 
his successors sent out their own workers with the mule teams, 
Township roads soon became dragstrips for frisky muleteams and one 
unwilling jockey, oldtimers recall, covered a lot of ground in a day, but 
never managed to get any work done. 

Looking through records shows that the fires of 1899 were the tur- 
ning point for the colorful Sill farm. It had had its heyday and the three 
sections of farm and woodland used by Sill for Crops and fire wood 
were divided and bought by new settlers and farmers. His large herd 
of 300 cattle was sold and distributed and the massive house he had 
built fell into desrepair. 

Workers dismantled the three-story house in 1963, which in its prime 
had been a true curiosity for this area with its East Coast influence in 
styling, sharply contrasting the homestead log cabins which dotted the 
countryside around the Sill farm. 

With nine-foot ceilings, the rooms were hard to heat and furnish, 
requiring a wood stove in each room. Mrs. Joe Barta, present owner of 
the homesite, built a new home near the old foundations. The farm has 
been in the Barta family since 1912, when her father-in-law moved 
here from Nebraska. He bought it from a Williams family and the 
section of land which Charles Sill originally bought to whet his taste 
for country life has been divided between members of the Barta 
family. 

No landmarks stand now of the great Sill creamery enterprise, with 
its many stories and personal dramas slowly fading as the last few of 
the many people associated with it grow older and forget. The precious 
photographs, letters and news clippings they treasure hint at the 
wonderful past the farm had. 

Only the flowing well remains, hardly remembered now as the in- 
spiration for a creamery built on the sprawling estate of a New York 
dentist. 
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бы ду... 


While residents of the Sill 


farm enjoyed croquet on the lawn in front of the 


big house, 
other Hawley farm families swu ng for entertainment in front of a home not quite so large 


or splendid as this S. P. Wange photo shows. Believed taken about 1895, the negative 
was entitled, "A Hawley Farm." None of the persons have been identified, but the man 
and small boy appeared in another Wange photo which showed a large crew of men 


working, and four binders in operation. The area was flat indicating the location may 
have been to the west or northwest of Hawley. 
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Chapter 12 
Stories Told Years Ago 


HISTORY OF FIRST ACTUAL SETTLERS 
A Torgerson family were the first actual settlers, settling where 
Moorhead now is, as early as 1860, but were driven away by the In- 
dians, known as the terrible Sioux Massacre in August 1862 

In the spring of 1870 Ole Thortvedt of Houston Co., Minnesota 
became attracted by the good reports that then were being heard 
regarding the possibilities awaiting settlers in the Red River country, 
which at that time was little known to white men save the Hudson Bay 
trappers and a few adventurous souls that had pushed on out beyond 
the frontier. He interested three other families and a couple of single 
men in his design, disposed of his interests in Houston County, 
equipped a fleet of prairie schooners and started out by ox team in 
quest of a new home. These Buffalo River settlers were the first actual 
settlers in the Red River Valley. 

The following May another band of pioneers started out from 
Houston County with the intention of joining the Buffalo River settlers. 
In this party were Anfin Anfinson, his three girls and three sons, 
Torger and Halvor Olson, Tolev Nelson and bride, and John Knutson. 
They all had an ox team with the exception of Anfin Anfinson who had 
two and Mr. Knutson drove one of these. Mr. Anfinson bought a 
breaking plow at Sauk Center, as that was the last place he could 
purchase one. This was the first plow used in Eglon. When these set- 
llersreached Solem Lake they found a settler who persuaded them to 
Stay there, 

Supplies were gotten at Oak Lake, five miles east of Audubon, and 
the mail came by railroad to Detroit and was taken to Oak Lake. Four 
young men took turns in going once a week for it. In the winter of '72 
Mr, Knutson nearly froze to death coming back with the mail. He froze 
wi his ears and, in crossing Sand Lake, he nearly perished. He 
белн at Lake Side (what is now Lake Park) and the only building 
z re was a little store which had been brought in on a flat car. These 
rips were made on home-made skiis. 

Ri first actual settlers in Eglon were a Swedish couple by the name 
Wes [ЕЙ ө settled here in 1870. The first part of July 1871 they 
RS d in their claim shanty. Many think they were mur- 
affai ya ippewa Indian. This is Mr. J. Knutson's version of the 
un Anfinson and himself saw the house burning and they 
ا‎ 0 reach the place but the house was burned and the charred 

Were within. The bodies were carried out on pitch forks and 


buried by a big twin oak on what is now known as the John Braseth 
farm. The oak trees have been cut down so all trace of the grave is 
lost. They found the body of the man by a chest which he had evidently 
been trying to drag outside. This trunk contained a quantity of fine 
Swedish linens badly burned and an insurance policy of $1000 and $250 
in greenbacks. These were turned over to Halvor Holvde with in- 
structions to communicate with the Swedish consul as to their 
disposal. They also found a double barrel gun in the ruins and they 
fixed one barrel and it may still be in use. 


CRIME IN HAWLEY 
Hawley’s first crime may have been an altercation between railroad 
construction workers, a fraud committed by a con man following the 
railroad, or a homestead claim jumped by a tardy land seeker, but the 
first crime to be reported in a newspaper occurred in the July 18, 1872 
issue of the Red River Gazette of Glyndon. 


BRUTAL ASSAULT 
On Sunday last, (July 14) at Hawley, Mr. C. A. Everitt, agent of L. H. 
Tenney and Co. at that place was brutally waylaid and assaulted. An 
appointment had been made for a public religious service at Hawley, 
Rev. E. S. Williams, Colony Pastor, to officiate. Mr. Everett in passing 
from camp to camp to notify the people of time and place, was sud- 
denly felled to the ground by a blow from the butt of a heavy whip- 
stock in the hands of a man called "Ham" who had stolen up 
noiselessly behind him. The first blow brought him senseless to the 
earth, but the miscreant continued to hes ati after blow until 
lookers on rushed to the rescue and restrained him. к 
Mr. Everitt was brought back to Glyndon and received medical 
attendance. It is thought that his injuries, though disfiguring him for 
the time being, will not prove serious or permanent. The physician, 
however, observed that but the HE variation of an inch in some of 
ws would have proved fatal. д 
kc for this пае assault is not known, but is supposed to 
be connected with the finding and disposing of a crane by Mr. Everitt 
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on Thursday last, which “Нат” claimed as his. Attempts have been 
made to arrest the man and bring him to trial, thus far without suc- 
cess, his friends keeping him informed of every movement of the of- 
ficers. It is hoped that he may yet be secured and be brought to ac- 
count for his brutal assault”. 

There was no follow up story to report the outcome of the event. 


А PIONEER HISTORY OF BECKER COUNTY 
RED RIVER GAZETTE 
JANUARY 23, 1873 
MURDER OF THE COOK FAMILY 

TRIAL OF KAH-KAH-BA-SHAW FOR THE TERRIBLE CRIME 
VERDICT OF GUILTY OF MURDER IN THE FIRST DEGREE 

CONFESSION OF THE PRISONER 
DETROIT, MINNESOTA, JANUARY 21, 1873 
An interesting special term of the District Court, commencing on 
Wednesday of last week, has just closed here. The case of the term was 
the trial of the IndianKah-Kah-ba-shaw(otherwise known as Bobolink) 
for the murder of the Cook family. 
Cook family had been employed by the government at White Earth 
but moved to Audubon vicinity to take up a land claim. 
As most of your readers will remember, late in April last a house 
about two miles south of Audubon was found in ashes, having evidently 
been burned a day or two before, and that no trace, save a few charred 
remains in the cellar, was ever after discovered of any member of the 
family, which consisted of Mr. John Cook, his wife, and three children. 
Suspicions of foul play were at once awakened, and soon directed to 
certain Indians who had been hunting in that vicinity. 

Subsequently they were fastened particularly upon Bobolink, a 
disreputable member of the Pillager tribe, whose headquarters are at 
the Leech Lake reservation. Thither Mr. Whitehead, of Minneapolis, 
an old woodsman, with two companions, pursued and arrested him, 
and soon had him safely lodged in Ramsey County jail at St. Paul. At 
the general term of court held here in November he was indicted, and 
at this term his case came on for trial. The prosecution was ably 
conducted by the Attorney General, and the defense with hardly less 
ability by Messrs. Reynolds of this place, and Preston of Brainerd. 
The evidence against him consisted chiefly of a confession which he 
made to Mr. Whitehead, and of the fact that several articles which 
were identified as having belonged to the missing family were found in 
or traced to his possession. This confession was, briefly, that he had 
had bad luck hunting and had started home. When a few miles from 
Mr. Cook's he met near night another Indian (name unpronouncable to 
the uninitiated), who proposed to him to go and kill this family for the 
sake of the plunder they might get. He demurred, but the other called 
him a coward, and finally he consented to go along toward the house. 
When arrived there he again demurred, but the other renewed the 
taunts of cowardice, stationed him to watch against the approach of 
anyone who might interfere with his work, and then going up to the 
window fired through, instantly killing Mr. Cook; then rushed into the 
house, brained Mrs. Cook with his hatchet, and ascending a ladder to 
the chamber, killed (as he, Bobolink, supposes, though he did not see 
them at all) the children with the same weapon. He then hastily 
collected and brought outdoors such articles as attracted his fancy, 
when they divided them, and each making up his pack shouldered it 
and started. Having gone a little ways the leader in the business found 
he had forgotten his hatchet, and going back for it set the house on fire. 
Rejoining Bobolink he charged him to keep the plunder hid for some 
time lest they be found out, and then they separated and have not since 
met. Though I have no doubt this confession was made under the 
supposition that it would in some way help him out of the trouble in 
which he found himself, yet very likely it is in substance true. His 
having in his possession articles belonging to the unfortunate family, 
Shows pretty conclusively that he was connected with the affair in 
some way. He does not look like a man who would have the nerve to 
commit such a deed alone, and the Indian whom he says was his ac- 
complice, though repeated efforts have been made to secure him, 
seems to anticipate something of the kind, and ever since Bobolink's 
arrest has kept himself hid in the woods in the northern part of the 
state, where it is impossible to find him. 


The jury evidently accepted his confession as true, as they 
in a verdict of guilty of murder in the first degree. This m. 
received his sentence, which remands him to the prison at St, Paul 
there to remain till such time as the Governor shall fix the warrant for 
his execution, when he is to be brought to this county and hanged. 

Through the trial he has maintained an air of the utmost in- 
difference and received his sentence, which was interpreted to him 
entirely unmoved. His mother, however, who has been here i 
the trial, manifested a good deal of interest. She makes no loud 
manifestations of grief, and so far as I have seen has shed no tears, but 
her sad and dejected countenance has made her an object of pity to 
everyone. 

The trial has certainly been a fair one, and the verdict is doubtless 
just. It is to be hoped, however, that his accomplice in the crime will 
yet be secured. Should this occur, the State will need Bobolink’s 
testimony, which fact will very likely have something to do with fi 
the date of hisexecution and may lead to the commutation of his 
sentence to imprisonment for life. Lex. 


Bobolink hanged himself in jail a short time later. 


Memories of Life at Hawley in the 1870's 

Notes written by Gertrude Burrill Sholley, Elva Rodgers Jackman 
and Alice Chant Bevan. Mrs. Sholley writes: 

Icame to Hawley with my parents on July 6, 1873. The railroad then 
went as far as Fargo (24 miles west of Hawley). 

An English colony had been organized by Reverend George 
Rodgers. Part of them came in May 1873. The rest came later in the 
summer. The railroad company told Rev. Rodgers that conditions 
were quite different from what they found. They had been led to 
believe there were some improvements. They thought Hawley was 
only a few hours from New York. On leaving New York, the women put 
on their best white dresses, only to find that it took four days by train 
totravel to Hawley. (I understand that they were not very clean when 
they arrived in Hawley since the trains in those days were smoky and 
dirty). 

There was no hotel or rooming house at Hawley. Newcomers slept 
on mattresses on the ground in the Chapel until they had a place to go. 

Some of the women in this English colony had never done any 
housework and were used to bakeshops and other conveniences. Most 
of the colonists had come out to farm, but only a few of them were 
farmers. They were brought from England for 9pounds, 3shillings 
apiece and all their belongings 

Dr. Rodgers came over tirst and was shown some of the older parts 
of Minnesota and he supposed that Clay County would be like it. A 
great many people came on his representations and he was as badly 
disappointed as any I daresay. Dr. Rodgers was a son-in-law of George 
Chant, who was one of the colonists. 

The Burrill family were not a part of the English colony. They came 
over (from England I am sure) settling in Massachusetts before the 
Revolutionary War. My great grandfather Jesse Forrestal came from 
Massachusetts to New Hampshire after the Revolutionary War. He 
raised a family of 16 children here, clearing a farm. As noted above, 
my parents came to Hawley in July 1873 from New Hampshire. My 
father was a carpenter and had more money the first year when the 
newcomers had money and had to have houses. This was his best year 
until the settlement got its second crop of settlers who brought money 
to buy the farms the first people had lost by mortgage. John Burrill, 
although a poor farmer and a poorer business man, stuck to it as long 
as any. 

38506 Вшті came to Minnesota from Keene, New Hampshire in 
1881. 

John Burrill “jumped” a part of the claims of John Ford and George 
Turner for a soldier's widow, Mrs. C. S. Day. Caroline Sabra Day was 
à child whose mother was dead and whose father had deserted her. 
She was bound to my grandfather Forrestall when a girl of 10 and 
stayed until she was 18. (She came to the family in 1838 so stayed until 
1856). Mrs. Day filed on 160 acres “jumping” 80 acres of both Mr. Ford 
and Mr. Turner. In the spring of 1874 she came out and slept on the 
claim in a shack a few nights. That was all that was required to 

шаке” it. She planned to go back to New Hampshire as soon as she 
pod proved up. ; 
lost settlers had very little money - barely en: to buy a pair о! 
oxen or lumber for a shack. Our first claim re) йар [ш and 
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and unshaded by tree or vine. АП our cooking was done 
uncurtained a stove with heavy iron kettles. We had no fires over- 
night-even in the coldest weather in the winter. (They burned wood.) 

We slept on beds equipped with bed cord of clothesline and on top of 
this a straw tick filled twice a year with fresh straw. The tick had a 
long ing down the middle - this was opened every day - the straw 
bk - the feather bed put back and patted and poked flat. No 

were ever given and no baths in the winter and of course 
у ге baths in the summer. 

We took wheat to the mill and brought back flour, shorts, middlings 
and bran after the miller had taken his toll. The only canned goods 
were canned tomatoes and Borden's sweetened milk. We went through 
the winter without vegetables and fruit, except for potatoes, as our 
cellar was so cold everything froze. We had to depend on dried apples 
and s the year round for sauce. Salt pork was the standby for 
meat and it was sold from barrels. We consumed a good deal of so- 
called New Orleans molasses which was better than now. Lemons 
were brought in about the 4th of July so we had lemonade then. 

The children came out in the spring with sores and eruptions. We 
took large doses of sulphur and molasses. We always had colds. Flies 
were considered scavengers and good to have about. Doctors were 
few and far between. People diagnosed their own cases and by help of 
patent medicine literature proceeded to cure themselves. Most patent 
medicines were a poor grade of whiskey-easy to take. Many women 
died at childbirth. 

Iattended a district school (one room) about 45 months in total. This 
plus 10 weeks of high school completed my education. For two or more 
years school was held only in the summer. 


Nearly everyone used hair oil of some kind if they could afford it. 
Folks kept anti-macassars on chair backs to protect from the oil. No 
one but "painted ladies" used rouge or powder. We used kerosene 
lamps and some candles. We children used to roll paper lighters to 
have matches. We rode in lumber wagons drawn by oxen at first but 
later we had horses and as a very special privilege we had a spring 
wagon or democrat and later buggy. In winter we used a bobsled filled 
with straw. We had a pair of oxen and it was a great experience for me 
sitting in a lumber wagon and jolting over the trackless prairie. 
Sometimes when the grass was good it was hard work to get the oxen 
to quit eating grass long enough to go on at all. Mother made soft soap. 
Father made a vat for her to put her ashes in and then let water drip 
through for lye. 

Mother died in September 1874. I was seven at the time. (Note by 
RCB-As Iremember it, I believe Mrs. Sholley was the oldest child and 
that she mothered the rest of the family from then on.) 

The 4th of July we spent some money foolishly. We bought 
firecrackers if only a bunch. It meant lemonade - we had it once a 
year. It also meant a picnic dinner - also the only one in the year. It 
was really the only community play day. We always had a new print 
dress. We were all so very poor - too poor to leave and not quite poor 
enough to starve or ask for public help. Some way the settlers 
managed to live on from year to year, but eventually all of them with 
very few exceptions lost their farms and gave it up. 

Description of some of the neighbors: Mr. Glaisyer - a young 
Englishman in his twenties. He had been apprenticed to a druggist but 
didn't like it so had ran away to sea. He became first mate but drank 
so had to leave the service. His family sent him to Minnesota. His 
mother’s family - the Lucases - owned the sailing vessels, one of which 
Captain Chant used to sail, so Mr. Glaisyer’s money (remittance) was 
Sent to Captain Chant. This young man took up a claim just west of us. 
Mother baked for him. He loaned us books and was always the jolliest 
kind of a friend. He was a tragic figure, loving the sea and yet living 
ps his life in Minnesota. He was an aristocrat and had few real 

The Turners were neighbors to the north of us in a wee house. She 
always had something for us to eat - especially English tea cake - a 
Sweetened raised cake with currants. She had a very quiet husband. 
One Christmas when times were very hard, Mr. Turner made a 
Christmas tree of lath and asked the Fords, the Pryors and Burrills 
oes and fed us and gave us each a present. They had no children. 

5 не Fords lived near the Turners and were likewise childless. Mr. 
or was a large man with little education and refinement. 


The Pryors lived 21 mil 
friend of mine. г miles north of us. Grace Pryor was a good 


„а to go to school in the summer of 1875. School began in May 
asted four or five months. Our desks were long tables hinged to 
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the wall with chairs for seats. When it 


1 was used for church, the tabl 
engi ing up out of the way. After the first few years the term = 
lengthened it was continued the winter. Somewhere 


ld, a bi-weekly (2)Scribners or Century (3) 
5 Companion (5) 


publication) (7) The Cheshire County REN ди We 


came out in the spring with sores i 
pet pdt E оп our heads and faces. Fruit we 


End of notes from Gertrude Sholley. 


From Elva Rodgers Jackman - a 
RAS g daughter of the Rev. George 

In March 1873 Rev. George Rodgers of Yeovil, England brought a 
colony of people to the Red River Valley, Northern Minnesota, where 
they settled at Glyndon, later many of them at Hawley. Rev. Rodgers 
had been in the States on an extended lecture tour on “The Bible Ac- 
cording to Moses”. The knowledge that people could get 160 acres of 
land just by living on it thrilled him. In England only the rich owned 
land. This, coupled with the fact that the doctor suggested an outdoor 
life for one of his sons, caused the move. The family came a bit later as 
the youngest son, Percy, was only three days old when he left. Many of 
these people were entirely unfitted for pioneer life. Many of the women 
had never done a washing and help was not available. Three soon died. 

Mr. Rodger’s parents-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. George Chant, were 
among the colonists who made good. Mr. Chant was Postmaster and 
owner of a general store at Hawley for many years. Grandma Chant, 
as she was affectionately called, was an angel of mercy. She helped 
usher in the new babies, and she helped and comforted when death 
came. Many a discouraged bachelor took new courage after one of her 
Sunday dinners plus a friendly chat. Her flowers brightened many a 
home. If she didn’t have what she wanted, she used what she had. Her 
descendants still use Grandma Chant’s famous Vegetable Plum 
Pudding. Her funeral in 1899 was said to have been the largest ever 
held in Hawley. 


From Alice Chant Bevan 

My grandparents (The George Chants) had quite a large family. 
This Rev. George Rodgers married my Aunt Emily and Mrs. Jackman 
(Elva Rodgers) is her daughter. 

My own mother (Elizabeth Wills) died out there in Hawley. She was 
one of the three women mentioned. The going was too hard for her as 
she had not been used to hardship. My father (James Chant) married 
a second time, but no children by his second wife. There were three 
boys and six girls born to our family. Now there are only two boys and 
three girls living. Theodore and Jim and Sara, Agnes and myself 
(Since she wrote this all have died-RCB) 

I know we had a hard time while we lived at Hawley. Our land was 
three miles from town. There were grasshopper plagues, prairie fires, 
Indians and severe cold - living in a poorly built house. This is very 
little to tell, but those who could tell about those days are all gone now. 
ГЇЇ send you the recipe Elva sent me for Grandma Chant's pudding. 
It's really very good. I have used it many times. 
ص‎ 

From Turner And Semling’s “Clay and Norman Counties, Min- 
nesota 


CHAPTER ХУШ 
EARLY RECOLLECTIONS OF EASTERN CLAY COUNTY 
By Alvide жге оза А 
“Hawley,” the conductor called out loudly - a tired little 
off the trat Their destination had been reached; their lot would be 
cast among these people for good or ill. It seems at first for ill because 


{һе lawns had been green, and the apples still hanging on the trees, at 
the place we had come from. The snow had fallen very heavily on 
October 14, 1880. It was do deep that, in order to cover nine miles to 
reach relatives, an extra team had to be called into service. 

The trip by train had been unusually tedious. There were no 
cushioned Pullmans in those days; if you wanted a cushion, you had to 
take one along. One long day had been spent in Minneapolis, mostly at 
the depot, which seemed a cheerless spot with a vast open space 
around it; at least it so appeared to childish eyes. But finally the 
youngsters spied a little building, about eight by ten feet, across the 
way, in which a plump Irish woman sold the most delicious chocolate 
candy. It was perfectly safe to cross the street at any time, the traffic 
not being heavy. An occasional train passing helped to break the 
tedium of the wait; but the journey to Hawley was finally finished. 
INDIANS 

The Indians were very familiar figures in the early days here. They 
used to pitch their wigwams along the river bank. Wild animals and 
fish were very plentiful in those days, and the pioneer boys considered 
it great sport to watch the squaws prepare muskrat stew, and would 
josh one another about the appetizing meal they had learned to cook. 

Instead of coats or cloaks, the red blankets, with corner almost 
touching the ground in the back, was usually the chief article of the 
redskin apparel. The children, little girls especially, used to hate to 
meet the Indians and would run and hide, but the Indians did not like 
this reception and would try to secure the children's friendship by 
offering lumps of brown sugar. It was no uncommon sight to see the 
redskins with large bundles of muskrat skins, which they exchanged 
for groceries, receiving from five to eight cents a pelt. Sometimes they 
would bring in a deer for exchange. The squaws would make and sell 
much bead work, specimens of which are still treasured in many 
homes of pioneer families. We frequently found in our back yards a 
squaw, with her papoose strapped to her back with a stick in her hand, 
turning over our old rubbish piles, selecting whatever suited her 
fancy. We soon learned not to fear them; all they wished for was 
freedom to live their lives as they saw fit, not molesting anyone if they 
were not outraged by them. 

One Fourth of July they came down from the reservation en masse 
at the request of the citizens and executed their dance on the east side 
of the county bridge. They made a gaudy sight, decked in their bright 
greens and reds, and with their faces hideously painted. The time was 
beat on drums, by which the drummers squatted. 


ABEAR DANCE 

This was certainly an amusing scene. Usually it was an Italian, who 
entered the town with a large brown bear trained to dance, to kiss and 
drink beer. In fancy I can hear him singing, “Didy, didy ont didy ont, 
ont." The bear would raise himself on his haunches and dance in a 
large ring, the man holding fast to the strong iron chain. At the end of 
the dance the master would say to the bear, “Kiss me," and bruin 
would put his huge paws on the little man’s shoulders and put his 
mouth up to the man’s cheek. When the dance was over, the man 
would lead the bear to a saloon, which would there drink beer from a 
pail time and again. 


AN INDIAN’S GRAVE 

Early one spring, before the foliage was on the trees, I was out 
driving with my brothers. When we were two or three miles south of 
Hawley, one of the boys spied an Indian burial place. There it stood 
amongst the naked trees, a table-like affair on four saplings with more 
saplings laid across for the body to rest on. He (we inferred it was a 
man, because a bow and arrow, tomahawk, knives and pipes were by 
his side) was wrapped in blankets, which clearly showed by their color 
that they had been exposed to the elements for some time. The 
saplings had started to topple over. 

THE PIONEER BLACKSMITH SHOP 

The first smithy of the neighborhood was soon invaded by curious 
children. The kind blacksmith informed them laughingly, that an 
asthmatic old lady was in the bellows, and then the place lost its 
charm for us children. We skipped out of the shop fearfully as we 
thought we might meet a similar fate. 


OLD PEGLEG, THE HORSE DOCTOR 
John Pegleg, who posed as a veterinary surgeon, but quite possibly 
his diploma was missing, assured one and all that his experience was 


great. He greeted us school children with **Come see me, don kar for 
me. 


ASOLDIER'S FUNERAL 
The funeral of the first soldier in the community was also an event, 
All school work was suspended and we marched to the chapel where 
the exercises were held, and later marched to the graveyard where he 
was laid to rest. The soldier had been a lawyer, and uncommonly well- 
educated, but he was addicted to the liquor habit. “Сой forgive him for 
his sins of commission and omission," the dear old pastor said. There 
was a solemnity about the services that participant cannot easily 
forget. He was laid away to rest far from his people, who never came 
to lay a single flower on his grave. But each Memorial Day his grave is 
reverently decorated by those who forget not their country’s defen- 
ders. 
EARLY MODES OR TRAVEL 
The ox-team was a very common thing to see in this county at an 
early day. People owning horses were usually counted well-to-do 
people, and if they possessed a buggy they must indeed be rich, 
Prairie schooners were numerous and were mostly drawn by oxen, 
Many of the old-timers came in with such conveyances because 
transportation thereby was cheaper than by rail and money was 
scarce those days. The chief assets of the pioneer were confidence and 
brawn. At grain hauling time it was a pleasure to note the two long 
lines of teams leading toward the east elevator at Hawley, usually 
about November 1, as many notes were due on that date. The skiis 
were very popular in winter, the old and young using them. Wild 
bronchos were next brought in here, but it was quite a task to break 
them. 


WOMAN’S PART IN THE SETTLEMENT 

The pioneer women here were willing helpmates of their sturdy 
husbands. Many, perhaps most of them, brought their spinning wheels 
and weaving looms with them in immigration. They frequently lived in 
their covered wagons until the head of the family could build a house. 
Cattle, hogs, sheep and chickens were acquired as soon as possible. 
Most of the women were adepts at milking the cows, making butter 
and cheese and converting the milk into nourishing dishes. They also 
understood the art of curing meats, as few bought meats from the 
butchers in those days. Women often clipped the wool from the sheep, 
and they carded, spun, knit and wove the same into warm garments. 
They frequently dyed the wool with sumac, which produced a brilliant 
red dye. The men wore long scarfs, often fifteen feet long and from 
eighteen to twenty-four inches wide. These were wrapped around the 
body and face to protect them from the cold. These scarfs were knit on 
large wooden needles by the women, and many were really a work of 
real art. 

Instead of using the “ever-ready” yeast cake they made a liquid 
yeast of hops and potatoes. Tallow w sed for making candles іп a 
tin form called a candle mold. Rugs were made from corn husks. Wild 
fruits and berries were gathered in the woods and preserved for use. 
The furniture was frequently home-made. The main thing to buy was a 
stove. The houses were mostly made of logs. Only a very few of these 
are still standing as reminders of the long-age in Clay County. Gar- 
dens were then, as now, a great help in supplying the table. As far as 
possible a woman tried to refrain from spending the cash received for 
the grain crop; the money went toward improving the farm and 
purchasing necessary machinery. The thrift and economy then 
practiced has left its stamp on the younger generations. A drive over 
the county today will prove this fact, because beauty, comfort and 
abundance abound on every hand. 


SCHOOL REMINISCENCES 

In the old school house at the north end of town as one of the teachers 
was explaining about a new invention, we were almost awe stricken 
when he said, “There is a young man by the name of Edison, who has 
found a way of controlling electricity. By placing a battery charged 
with it in an instrument at each end of a wire, he has enabled people to 
talk to one another who are two or three hundred miles apart." Some 
years later Doctor Sill, who lived on the Fountain place in Parke 
township, had such an instrument installed on his farm and connected 
with Tanner & Costain's store. This was the first telephone in eastern 
Clay County. 


VACCINATION 
The teachers stentoriously announced, at least it sounded so to us 
frightened children, that on a certain day a doctor was to be called to 
vaccinate all of us. It was imperative that we all be there, but if one hid 
away, might it not be forgotten that they were not in attendance? One 
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id away in a new unused heating stove, but before nine on 
ee TM was discovered and peremptorily ordered on her 
school. Finally, the terrible ordeal ended, sore arms were 
ed and in due time became well. An epidemic of smallpox was 


li 
that fal 
way to 


but passed over our little city, and of course the “village 
Pee elit unto themselves for preventing of it by compulsory 


vaccination. 


going 
pe 


THE GRASSHOPPERS 
shoppers, I have heard the old timers say, would com- 
down their little fields of growing grain. As good fortune 
there were a few who did have a surplus held back from 
old on time to their more unfortunate neighbors 


The gras: 
pletely cut ¢ 
would have it, 
market, which they s 
for seed and flour. 


MAIL AND MARKETING 
iest settlers here went clear to Alexandria with their grist. 
ШОО correctly. it took three days to make the round trip. From 
Ulen and surrounding country they came to Hawley after the Jacobson 
mill started up. That trip required two days from Ulen vicinity. 

Mail was first commonly hauled through this county by dogs, but 
later the stage went from Detroit to Pelican Rapids. A postoffice was 
established at Spring Creek. Still later, after the railroad passed 
through Hawley, and the farmers south of there had the mail brought 
once a week, leaving it at different places among the scattering farm 
settlements. A carrier was then appointed and a postmaster. Mail was 
received twice each week, then three times a week, finally mail came 
daily and later the present rural route system obtained, since which no 
trouble has been experienced over our mail matters. 


PRAIRIE FIRES 

The yearly occurrence of the destructive prairie fire was much 
dreaded by the pioneer families. Many times the entire crop, the 
houses and sheds of the farmer were destroyed by these fires before 
help could be obtained. The women often had to get out and help fight 
fire. But be it said to the credit of the pioneer that he was kind hearted 
and would turn out to assist his neighbor any time. After having been 
burned out, the unfortunate homesteader and pre-emption claim man 
was speedily helped by his neighbors to rebuild. They would take their 
own teams from the field to haul material, and the women would 
donate from their own scanty supply for the inside furnishing of the 
new house. I have seen many a coat burned to tatters while being used 
to fight fire on the broad prairies. 


PHYSICIANS 

Doctors were hard to get in those early days in the eastern part of 
our county, as farmers lived far from any towns. The patients suffered 
often in untold agony before they could get a doctor to relieve them. 
Since there were no telephones, some one had to go direct to the 
doctor, often finding him away from home, In winter time the person 
going in quest of the doctor would fly across the crusted snows on skis. 
From the southeast part of Clay county they would have to go to 
Glyndon or Lake Park. The way was usually over a trackless prairie. 
As a rule the pioneer was rugged and only in extreme cases did the 
family need to call the doctor 


KEEPING SHEEP 

Flocks of sheep were scattered g enerally through this section in “уе 
olden tyme." The shepherd boy was much in evidence, but the night 
quarters were not secure as the wolf had many a delicious taste of 
mutton. The little lambs were eagerly picked up by us small girls, who 
fondly caressed them, but when the shepherd said, "Look out for 
ticks,” they were suddenly dropped. 

HARVESTING 

Itseems strange to me when I remember how many people it used to 
lake to shock a little field of grain. Girls and women, too, had to help. 

е sheaves were then bound with a grain band and this was twisted 
se the bundles of grain, which were collected by hand and 

locked up. It seems as though people must have possessed more 
genuine patience then than nowadays. 


AN IMPOSTER — “SCALAWAG.” 

Ое еге was а scalawag who preyed on the kind-hearted persons 
had ae He claimed he was very poor, that his good wife 
x and he would like to give her a decent burial. Money was 

Scarce, so the good people gave him of their scanty store of grain 
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Which he sold at the el 
Moorhead, and instead 
glorious time," 


levator at Hawley. He took the 


: money 
of a coffin he bought fire-water Жел 


and had a 


Blakeway Оп Horseback, Chases Bull 
Into Slough, Jury Acquits Blakeway 


The Hawley Herald 
January 26, 1939 


Story contributed at that ti 
pe Pe time by Mrs. George Moebeck for 
People around Hawley in the ear! 


К X days were not i 
keeping their horses and cattle fro Wu a rU 


А m running around town, sai 
Settler, taking a few puffs at his pipe, and these cattle just abuti ase 
their own living from eating hay and feed out of the farmers’ wagons. 

One time late in the fall, Gus Fevig, who still lives on his old 
homestead way up on the north side of the creek west of Ulen, brought 
a few sacks of wheat to the Kroll Mill on the river just south of Hawley 
to get some flour for him and his family for the winter. 

Gus had to wait around the little old water mill for about two days 
before the miller could grind his flour. When he got it, he drove into 
town and left it in his wagon while he went into a store to get some 
Tubrose tobacco and some sugar, coffee and a few other items to take 
along home. 

When he came back to his wagon, “King” Dan O'Donnell's cattle 
had eaten a whole sack of his flour. Gus hunted up the King, and there 
was a pretty big and loud argument between Gus and the King, when 
along came Tom Anderson who ordered the two of them to quit 
arguing about the blamed cattle and flour. Tom said he would appoint 
a committee of three to settle the whole blamed cattle and flour 
business. 

The committee met that evening in the Hawley House that once 
stood on the corner where Bill Ritteman built his brick block, and after 
examining Gus and the King for about an hour, they decided the King 
should give Gus another sack of flour right then and there, This was 
done and the King and Gus shook hands and buried the hatchet. 

But howsomever, there were lots of cattle roaming around Hawley 
every day bothering the farmers' ox teams and eating their hay and 
things out of the wagons, so Sidney Blakeway, the best horseback rider 
around Hawley, handed Ole Clemetson a dollar for the use of his horse 
in Hawley one afternoon. 

A big three-year-old bull, belonging to C. Nelson, was parading 
around where the Wilcox Lumber Yard is and almost killed a farmer's 
yoke of oxen by hooking them. Sid Blakeway most always carried a 
shotgun with him and he jumped onto the horse and started for the big 
bull. 

The bull began to paw up the dirt and show fight right there, and 
Blakeway wheeled the horse around and galloped away a few rods, 
turned suddenly around, and fired a load of birdshop into the bull's 
hide. Then the fun began. Ке. 

The bull started to bellow and skooted around ''Pegleg's" little 

shoemaker shop that stood where the Hawley Park is (now the site of 
Ireland Lumber Yard). Then Sid banked another charge of shot into 
his hide, and the race between Sid and the bull ended down at the big 
millpond that used to be where Ferdinand Mensing’s pasture now is. 
The bull ran bellowing right into the water where it mired in the mud, 
and it was some job to pull him out again. 
Я There was ae talk that evening about going to Moorhead and 
having Sid arrested, but Tom Anderson told them to hold on, because 
he would appoint a committee of three to settle the bull shooting 
match. patty 

When the committee got through investigating the case, they found 

i i d extended a vote of thanks to him for 
Sid not guilty of any offense, anı € into the 
filling the old bull's hide full of birdshot and chasing the critter in! 


millpond. 


The Merchandise May Have Been Tough 
At Hawley's First Butcher Shop 


The following story was written in December 1925 by Archie Whaley 
for his dein Mrs William Ritteman and Mrs. R. H. (Laura) Burrill. 
It was used by the Woman's Study Club for a program entitled, 
“Pioneer Days of Hawley.” 

Stepping into one of the meat markets in Hawley the other day and 
seeing all the new-fangled notions and high faluting airs, such as 
electric lights, the butcher all dressed up in white, the boss, rir oad 
around and dressed up as if he had just popped out of a ba box, 
brought to my mind when there was no such thing in Hawley as a meat 
market, and we would have laughed at the idea of anybody going into 
that kind of a business in this town. 

In those days, everybody made it a point to raise their own beef, 
, chickens and such, or get it from some of the few farmers around 
here, which together with the wild game, just about made meat a drug 
on the market in this part of the country. 
There was no way of keeping it very long without salting it down, for 
nobody had thought about packing ice for the summer in those days, 
and the only way to keep fresh meat for a few days in the summer, was 
to hang it down in a well in a bucket. 

We were not very particular in those days, and nobody thought of 
such a thing as dying from eating germs, so we just grew fat on the 
grub that came to hand and asked no questions. 

The first idea of a meat market in Hawley was hatched up by John 
Herring, who lived on his homestead in Cromwell Township, now the 
H. F. Gill farm, and he rigged up a butcher shop in a little building 
adjoining the Pryor and Costain general store, which stood on the 
corner where Thysell Brothers hardware store is now located. John 
had some old files which he took over to old man Erickson’s 
blacksmith shop, and had him make a couple of butcher knives out of 
the old files, and getting an ax and saw, he started up in business. 

He obtained a meat cutter block from Ole Overson in Eglon who had 

sawed it off a big oak tree. It took some time before he had much to do, 
except to kill a beef critter now and then or a pig for some of the set- 
tlers. 
Most of the people around Hawley came from southern Minnesota, 
Towa and Wisconsin and a few from England and eastern states. They 
came out here to get land. Soon after the meat market got started 
some of the settlers suggested that John make them some of the old 
style bologna sausage, like they used to get back home. 

Now, as many of the old timers can tell you, there is nothing just 
exactly as good for making bologna as good old bull beef, so John 
looked around for a bull that would do. 

He found that Dan O'Donnell had one which he had been using with 
one of his oxen to work the farm until the critter got so ornery and ugly 
it would not pull with his ox any more, and Dan turned the critter out to 
grass. 

John took a look at the bull and saw that it was good and fat and just 
in the right trim for making bologna. But the bull was a very ornery 
and ugly critter and he had a dickens of a time getting him over by the 
place where he was to slaughter him. 


The bull was in Dan’s cow yard, behind the Hawley House, (Wahl 
Drug Store corner 1972) and John got Tom Anderson and Lee Nichols, 
the station agent, to help him catch the critter. They finally got him 
cornered and got two ropes around his horns, one on each side, and 
John told Nichols and Tom to hold the ropes on each side while he was 
going to lead the critter with a rope in front. 

John let down the bars to the yard and started towards main street 
pulling with all his might on the rope.The bull suddenly got riled up 
and charged for John, and away they went down main street with John 
about two jumps ahead of the critter and Nichols and Tom holding on 
to the ropes for dear life, while the bull was dragging them right along. 
John headed for old man Erickson’s blacksmith shop, when he saw the 
critter was going to overhaul him, going through the big double door 
and crawling out of the way behind some things in the shop none too 
soon as the critter was right after him. 


They wound the ropes around a post in the shop and had the bull fast, 
but the critter ripped and roared like a lion for an hour or two. It was 
no time before the whole town of Hawley was on the spot to see the fun, 
but the circus was over. John, Nichols and Tom made up their minds 
to leave the bull overnight. 


But soon after dark, they got to thinking it over in Tom’s place, and 
the more they thought about it, the madder they got. So they got 
Sydney Blakeway with his old army musket to go down to the 
blacksmith shop and shoot the critter, and it wasn’t many days before 
the whole town was enjoying the treat of some regular old fashioned 
bologna. And that was the beginning of the meat business in Hawley, 


They Rode Backwards In Blizzard 


Yeovil Colonist, T. B. C. Evans, wrote the following story of one of 
his youthful adventures. It was published in the June 25, 1931 issue of 
the Hawley-Hitterdal Standard: 

THIS, THAT OR SOMETHING 

When we tell of the winters of the ‘70s and ‘80s, of the severe cold 
weather, deep snows and as we used to speak of the year as nine 
months winter and three months late in fall. How different from today 
-no snow. driving cars all winter and but a few cold days. 


In the early days we always kept a long clothes line in the house to be 
used to go from the house to the barn in a storm. A great many far- 
mers fed their cattle through a hole made in the roof of the low straw 
sheds mostly used in those days. The snow used to pack so hard that 
we drove over drifts fifteen to twenty feet deep with loads of wood and 
hay. 

We have often hunted for hours on the prairie to find our hay stacks 
which some years were drifted completely over. And when we did find 
one had to dig it out, throw it up on the bank of snow and from there on 
great effort was made to clean up the stack of hay or straw and get it 
under cover in the hayshed before another snow storm started. Once a 
storm started it nearly always lasted for three days and after the 
storm a week or ten days of 40 to 50 below zero. 

Every fall the prairie fires of which I shall write later burnt over the 
prairie so clean that with very little wind the snow drifts piled up high 
around the buildings, stacks and fencing. 

One time my youngest brother and I started with a team of horses 
and the front bobs of a sleigh early one nice bright morning to 
Georgetown. We got about seven or eight miles northwest of Glyndon 
and about 3 p.m. a snow storm started from the northwest, the wind 
had been in the south and in a very short time we could not see the 
heads of the horses but we had to face it. Very soon we lost the trail we 
were following, the storm increased in fury and the horses would not 
face it. We were afraid to turn back and after sometime we found the 
trail and succeeded in following it by one of us lying down at the back 
of the sleigh and by shading his hands was able to see when we left the 
trail and by motion of hand let the driver know. It was after midnight 
when we arrived at Georgetown and seeing a light in a house one of us 
went to the house and found they were having a dancing party and no 


one was allowed to leave till day light on account of the sudden storm. 
They of course took care of our team and gave us a good, warm meal. 
Soon after day light the storm subsided some and we found the Hut- 
chinson farm where my brother was staying, by 10 a.m 

The storm was as bad as ever and my brother Joe suggested that we 
go for a coon hunt along the Red River, being in the woods we were not 
afraid of being lost. He knew an elm tree close to the Probstfield farm 
that he felt sure there were several coon in and the owner refused to let 
him cut down the tree. We took a crosscut saw,an ax and protected by 
the storm found the tree and felled it. The tree was hollow to the roots 
and when it fell it broke in several places. Before we left we had five 
big coons hanging on a pole between two of us,the other one carrying 


the saw, ax and traps. We arrived home Christmas eve and no need to 
tell that we received a hearty welcome. The folks at home had worried 
ever since the storm started so suddenly and severely. 


They Put Stones In The Butter 


December 8, 1943 
Barnesville, Minn 


Letter to the Editor ; The colored gentleman who 
said, “Тһе world do move," was right, and we who have known every 
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А during the 60 years ог more, know that Clay Count 
E the moving world and now shows Es A: 
Progress in agriculture, stock raising and dairying,and 
from a wild, ically unbroken prairie, has become one of the great 

ќе. 
counties 07 09 1 па the state of Maine at the age of 23, I had made up 
long that Minnesota was to be my home thereafter, the only 
being in my mind was, what part of Minnesota? And on my 
ist to Clay County that question was answered, and I have been 
m t with that answer. — А _ : 
On May 5, 1885, I moved with my wife and child to Barnesville and 
into business and incidentally, into local politics, but never for a 
t lost interest in farming and stock improvement. I was a 
onfirmed hunter, and as I roved over the county, always felt grieved 
over the scrub stock and poor production of potatoes, and did much 
дА 

ШЕ О reconcile myself with the production of from 25 to 50 
of potatoes since in my home in Aroostock, the greatest potato 
cing county in the world, we had been raising from 250 to 500 
bushels an acre, and my frequent meetings with the late Henry 
Schroeder had much to do with his entering into potato raising on a 


pom of Irish Cobblers shipped to him from Houlton, Maine, 
and I believe they were the first Cobblers to be planted in this part of 
tate. A 1 Le 

bs greatest improvements, I believe, have come in dairying and 
hog raising, and for these I believe great credit belongs to E. C. 
Schroeder and the late George Whalen. Of course, those who have 
come to this county in recent years take these ninga as matters of 
course for they know nothing of the struggles and sacrifices to bring 
them about. 

For several years I have received reports from creameries in 
various localities, and documents from our state agricultural 
department, and from Washington, and on looking over the record of 
production of butter in Minnesota for 1942, I note that the state 
production was 293,718,565 pounds 

Of this amount Clay County produced 6,895,285 pounds. Please try to 
visualize a building constructed of 6,895,285 yellow bricks of butter, 
andit will give an idea of what the Holsteins, Guernseys, Jerseys and 
€ qm breeds are doing a the ar И en 

lay County’s record for 1943 is exceeded by only three counties in 
lhestate: Otter Tail, Stearns and Dakota, but they are older counties 
and Otter Tail and Stearns are double our size. 

This dairy industry, and the wonderful quality of butter produced, 
lakes me back to my first visit in Hawley. In November 1884, my 
employer, Henry Morrison, the Motley lumberman and mill owner, 
asked meto go to Moorhead or Fargo to buy a carload or two of oats, at 
a price not over 20 cents per bushel 
We е оп the train, with whom I was well acquainted, on 
ing told what my errand was, advised that I stop at Lake Park or 
Hawley, that he thought Hawley the best market point on the NPRR 
between St. Paul and Bismarck, so I stopped at Hawley. 

I reached Hawley early in the morning and went into a small 
restaurant for breakfast and while there inquired as to where I might 
find a private party from whom I might buy a carload of oats, and was 
‘old to see Walter Shave. 

When time came for business places to open, I found Mr. Shave in a 
large unpainted building in the north part of the village, introduced 
кон Stated my business, and two chairs were drawn up to a warm 

love, and the smiling English busin nan and the Yankee horse 
E to whittle st and dicker over the price, and 15cents 
Per bushel for clean white oats was offered, but it was a mixture with 
Es 15 to 20 percent black oats. 
"1 course, “I knew my oats,” and made 
Pe siad od à price of 13 се 

Spotted as soon as possi 


bans Shave told me he had a lot of butter he wanted to sell me, 
ight | по огйег to buy butter, but opined that if the price was made 
а ine buy it personally on speculation since Mr. Morrison had 
men in his logging and winter mill crews, so we went to the 
td to look the butter over. 

E M in like the butter one would find in Hawley today, it 
е ar mrs pe balls and chunks and in color 

i wi 
in pea green and yellow. It was wrapped 

Paper and in cloths and Stored in big pine boxes. 


the objection to the black 
nts was agreed upon, and Mr. 
ble and loading began. 


best in one lot, and the ri 


Speckled in price agreed 


We sorted it, placing the 
another. The 
Cents a pound, and as to 


and I put him to work. One chunk 
arie tether abou d КП, Was cut in two and in it we found 
a littl і 

the best in the lot for a liy - а place om i d 

case, ae another had been dishonest, 

mus au eis Was reworked and packed in ash firkins, its makers 

Meri. recognized their product and I packed and shipped it to 
ry in Minneapolis, and the better lot I sold to Morrison, all 


b estaurant get in Hawley (or any other 
place today) if they set up butter and Arbuckl y 
that cold morning in Hawley in 1884? 8 ana pn 


G. D. McCurbrey 


Nichols Remembers The Old Timers 


This letter was addressed to the Hawley Postmaster and found its 
way to The Herald. 

Berkeley, California 
fea March 26, 1919 
1 started my life's rough and then uncertain journey in Hawley. Mrs. 
Nichols (who was formerly Ina Nichols, daughter of "Lee" C. I. 
Nichols) and myself are now trying to locate a childhood friend, 
"Daisy Pryor," daughter of John Pryor, then of Muskoda, now 

deceased. 

Daisy married Allen Burrill of Hawley; he died and she moved to 
Eugene, Ore., with her mother. Then Daisy married a man whose 
name I have forgotten and we lost track of her. 

The former Luella Pryor, wife of Sam Lewis, the harness maker of 
Hawley, was Daisy's sister. She is also related to the Plummers just 
west of Hawley. 

If you meet any of the old timers such as the O'Donnells, Mc- 
Donalds, Shaves, Burlingham, or Southwell, Archie Whaley, Andrew 
Johnson, Stalleys, Costains, Glaisyers, Jenkins, perhaps they would 
know, 

No doubt the Burrills will know, but you have already guessed that 
my residence in Hawley dates back a long time-well it does, for I am 
fat and 40. While the fickle Goddess of Fortune has been kind tomeina 
monetary way, I would gladly give it all (providing I could still retain 
my good wife and three prize kidlets - oh what a dream) to be the 
outlaw, freckle-faced ornery kid jumping the way-freight as it ran for 
the old hill 25 years ago, Mike O'Donnell with me, and Walter Tanner 
complaining to the authorities. “Them were the days." 

Ole Storberg was postmaster then, but perhaps he like many of the 
others, have crossed the great divide from which no one gets a return 
ticket. 

Jim Fulton was the editor, typist, printer and (good natured) devil 
of the Hawley paper. If it is possible that he is still on the job, I know 
that he would print this letter for me in hopes that some of the old time 
friends would see and give me Daisy's address. 

Perhaps the present editor would not be imme fo ШАША 
theerstwhile Hawley kid, ill do as much. 

Thanking you advance! with best wishes to all our old friends, 
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especially remembering me to the girls (no names mentioned). 
Yours very truly, 
Roy and Ina Nichols 

Editor Ralph Ritteman noted: Roy L. Nichols is well remembered 
by a great many Hawley people. His was the first bicycle to come to 
Hawley, and in the evenings of the good old days, he used to entertain 
the loafers by his performances on the original bike. | 

Roy is the son of Charlie Nichols who was the first NP depot agent in 
the village. His wife is the daughter of Lee Nichols who was the second 
Clay County Sheriff. 

It is gratifying to learn that another one of the Hawley boys has 
made good, and that the memories of boyhood days spent in Hawley 
are pleasant ones. 


O000000000000000000000000000000000 


A patchwork quilt of historical significance to Hawley was made in 1899 and em- 
broidered with the names of area residents. The quilt had been owned by the late Herbert 
B. Thysell of Britton, S.D. His daughter. Mrs. Eleanor Baum of Long Beach. Calif.; gave it 
to her uncle. John C. Thysell of Bismarck. who gave it to Clay County Historical Society. It 
was exhibited in Hawley several years ago. Names on the quilt are: 

Mrs. F. Almquist. J. J. Alrick. Hilda Amundsgard. Mrs. Alvilda Anderson, Miss Annie 
Anderson. Christian Anderson. Ida Anderson. Julia Anderson. Mrs. L. Anderson, Matilda 
Anderson. Sivert Anderson. Willie Anderson. Mrs. Thomas Awrey. |. J. B., Anna Bang. 
Clarence Bang. C. L. Bang (1899). Mrs. Sigrid A. Berg. Baby Dolva, Н. М. Dunn, Barthina 
Eid. Eline Eide. John Engesvick. Mrs. Bertha Erickson. J. 0. Feragen. J. Н. Fulton. 

Mrs. A. Glasgow. Clara Grottum. Elise Grue, Tom Gunderson, Mrs. T. Gunderson, 
Charles Hagen. Dorthea Halvorson. Mrs. A. Hallan. A. J. Hallan, Peder Hartse. Mrs. A. 
Hansen. Mrs. B. A. Hansen (1899). Miss Clara Hansen. C. Helgeson. Fred Herring. W. J 
R. Herring. A. Herseth. Mrs. R. Herseth, Annie Hoein. Mrs. E. C. Jacobson, Mrs. Andrew 
Johnson. Anton Johnson. John Johnson. George W. Johnson. Jennie Johnson, Therese 
Kargard. S. Kirkness. Christine Knudson, Ida Knudson 

Thea Knutson, Mr. and Mrs. Kontz. Mary Kontz. Miss Ingeborg Kvikstad, Lewis 
Larson. Mrs. M. Lee. Purl Leonard. Mary Lien. Thea Lien (Oct. 10 1899), Mrs. Lien, 
Mary Melby, Annie Mickelson. б. A. Mohn. Miss Lottie Myhre, Clara Nelson. Nick Nelson, 
Mrs. Emilie Nygard. Rose O'Donnell, Mrs. A. Olson, Mrs. John Olson, Mrs. Joran Olson, 
Olaf Olson. Mr. and Mrs. 0. Olson. 0. T. Olson. А. №. Peterson. Harriet N. Reinholdson. 

Eleanora Rushfeldt. Nina L. Rushfeldt. Ruth V. Rushfeldt. Josie Ruud, C. Reitan. John 
Н. Reid. Nels Sandin, Mrs. Nels Sandin (Hawley. Minn.). Mrs. Ole Storberg. Hannah 
Skree. Josephine Skree. Lizzie Skree. Olive Skree. S. 0. Tang. Maria Telnas, Rachel 
Torgson. C. G. Tysell. Н. B. Tysell. A. E. Wahl. Einar A. Wahl, Harald Wahl, Mathilda Wahl, 
S. P. Wang. Mrs. Wang. Inga Maria Wang. Anne Marie Wang. Elen Waterland, Joe! Melvin 
Waterland. Tilla Youngberg. Sten T. Whiprud. 
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Sen Nelson Was a Tough Campaigner, 
He Knocked Down Hecklers In Hawley 


HAWLEY'S FIRST BARBECUE IN 1896 
Hawley Chamber of Commerce staged a beef barbecue as a 
promotion in 1953, which brought to mind Hawley's first barbecue 
SH by early residents in story published August 20, 1953 in The 
erald: 


Hawley will have the second Bar-B-Cue Days in its history next 
week - but what was the first one like? Well, few of Hawley's present 
citizens were living at the time - it was in the summer of 1896. 

Oscar Hammerstrom and Andrew Brown are two of Hawley's 
longtime residents who can recall the event. It was held as part of a 
presidential campaign rally for William McKinley. 

The barbecuing was held in the creamery which was located at the 
site of Nelson Motor Company (Hawley Farm Supply 1972), on Front 
Street. Nelson H. Fulton, the creamery manager, was in charge of the 

Hammerstrom and his brother, John, who died in 1937, built a box 
for the 1,200 pound steer. Then a steam pipe was run into the box and 
the meat was cooked by the steam. 
ube village bad a big table set in the driveway of the elevator 

wley Farm Service Company 1972), and everyone ate their 
with a dish of beans. vu : к 

Besides the beef, politics was one of the big events of the celebration. 
Sen. Knute Nelson was campaigning for himself and McKinley on the 
Republican ticket. 
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Brown recalls that a big tent was pitched just east of the old 
creamery, and the rally was held there. The speaker’s platform 
built of two tiers of beer barrels with boards on top. “з 

Nelson was on the platform dressed in fine clothes which incli 
swallow tail coat. “Тһе Peoples Party was Strong at that time.” 
Brown says, “апа some of the local members started to heckle Nelson, 
At first he asked them in a nice way to let the others hear what he had 
to say. 

“They kept it up, though," Brown says, “апа old Nelson came down 
off the platform like a crow out of an oak tree — with his swallow tails 
flying out behind. He knocked down one of the hecklers and the Test 
took off before he could get to them." 

Hammerstrom recalls another amusing incident which involved p. 
Anton Berg. This merchant had a clothing and grocery store at the 
present sites of the Coast-to-Coast Store and the Municipal Liquor 
Store. In his window he had a big sign which read, “P, Anton Berg - 
The Only Democrat in Town.” 

The celebration ended with a horseback torchlight parade, 

Hammerstrom came to Hawley from Varmland, Sweden, in 1894, 
when he was 16 years old. He was a carpenter for some 55 years before 
retiring in 1945. Hammerstrom thinks that McKinley was a good 
president. 

“Before McKinley was elected, we earned 75 cents a day for 10 
hours, but after he was elected, wages went up to $1.25,” he says. 

He also believes that Nelson was one of the best senators in the 
country, and probably could have run for president if he hadn’t been 
born in Norway. A naturalized citizen cannot run for president. 


Golden Wedding of The John McDonalds 


Mr. and Mrs. John McDonald of Muskoda 
Celebrate the 50th Anniversary of their Marriage 

About 100 friends and relatives gathered at the home of Mr. and Mrs, 
John McDonald of Muskoda on the 50th anniversary of their marriage, 
Wednesday Jan. 31, 1900. Exercises were held consisting of singing, an 
address by a son-in-law, Mr. Н. Е. Burrill, and a response by Mr. 
Wallace Fountain, a grandchild. Following the program came dinner, 
and the large company sat down to a most elegant spread. When the 
feasting was over the tables were cleared, and everyone made ready 
to make themselves merry by having a good old-fashioned wedding 
dance. The feature was a genuine Scotch reel by Messrs John and 
Henry McDonald and wives, and it could not be excelled in this 
country. 


The occasion was one of much note because of the large number of 
relatives and the wide acquaintance of Mr. and Mrs. McDonald, and 
also because of the rarity of such events. The importance of the event 
will be more fully realized by the address delivered by Mr. H. F. 
Burrill, which is printed in full below: 

In behalf of the friends and relatives who have gathered here today, 
Textend to you our hearty congratulations on this your golden wedding 
anniversary. As we look back over the past 50 years it seems to be a 
short space of time, but when we take into consideration events that 
have occurred during that time we are struck with amazement and 
wonder. 

In 1850 Minnesota was a territory; this part of the state was a 
trackless and uninhabitable plain - there was no St. Paul, no Min- 
neapolis. The census of that year showed only 23 million people in all 
the United States, the census of 1900 will find us with 89 million. 
Minnesota had then about 6,000, about one-third of Clay County's 
present population. Gov. Lind is now the chief executive of nearly two 
million prosperous people. Millard Fillmore was our president and 
um two remarkable men, Daniel Webster and Henry Clay, were 
alive. 

We have passed through a civil war in which 350,000 precious lives 
were sacrificed, and four million human beings, who were slaves, 
have been made free. The slow going sailing vessel that took us weeks 
and months to cross the great Atlantic in is gone and now we can make 
à trip to England in six days. The stage coach is no more; railroads 
are everywhere. A trip to China can be made in our day easier than 
our fathers could travel from Montreal to Chicago. The tallow candle 
has given away to standard oil, and electricity is taking its place as an 
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Mr. and Mrs. John McDonald. Photo was taken within a few years of the golden an 
aiversary. Photo courtesy of their granddaughter. Mrs. George Cameron 
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illuminating factor. You have witnessed these great events; they have 
occurred since you started your journey together as married people. 

Time has made other transformations; it has changed the sturdy 
going bridegroom of 21 and the blushing young maiden of 20 to the 
silver haired couple of today. Yet your hearts are just as young; that 
earlier love has ripened and matured into a truer and deeper love - it 
has grown and expanded. This occasion means much to you and to us 
all. Loving hearts are here today to render honor and homage. We feel 
you are worthy of all the honor and love extended to you at this hour. 

Iwill now pass briefly over lives of our dear ones and their family. In 
August 1829 there was born in Caledon, Wellington County, Ontario, to 
Daniel and Rachel McDonald, a son, who was given the name of John; 
he was the oldest of 12 children, 10 boys and two girls. Ten of this 
family are now living, two of his brothers, George and Henry Mc- 
ee here today with their wives and children in honor of this 

sion. 

This lad, I suppose, was like other boys at that period, he had some 
traits that were peculiar and one of these was his want of fear. As an 
illustration 1 will relate a little incident in his early life at the time of 
the Mackenzie Rebellion in Canada. His father and others were 
MEC of being in sympathy with the rebels and the government 
sing lo obtain evidence, sent officers to search the premises. The 
Aia ather deeming it safer to be away when they came left little 
s hone home to entertain the visitors. Meanwhile the firearms and 

ae Secreted and the young boy waited for developments. 
tied to ше and made a thorough search but finding nothing 

inally they ер tell them. They pleaded and coaxed in vain. 
tell them | old him they would hold him over the fire until һе would 
кү ty told them to go ahead, burn him if they liked, but he 
ved D tell them what they wanted to know, and he stuck to his 

. He showed that the stuff was in him. He grew to manhood, 


learned the blacksmith trade a; 


Rachel, born Jan. 14, 1853; marri 
James S., born Nov. 5; 1854; рае 


David T., born May 26, 1863, mai 
Jan. 1, 1890. 
Harriet, born Feb. 26, 1865: married H. R. i i 
г . 26, : ‚ R. Burrill April 14, 1885. 
Annie, born Jan. 5, 1867; married Isa p nd 
Sarah Ann, born Nov. 19, 1868. e Juozo ta 


Of these 11 children nine are now living. 
died Feb. 14, 1872, a little over three Sand а ы 
Oct. 24, 1890. He was well known and loved and respected by everyone. 
and was an upright man, a good public spirited citizen, and a man 
whose opinion and counsel were often sought after. He was a 
prominent Odd Fellow and at the time of his death was Noble Grand of 
Twilight Lodge No. 142, Hawley, Minn. He has gone and he is sadly 
missed, the memory of him is yet green in our hearts; his widow and 
children are here with us today. Daniel and Annie, the oldest and 
youngest, are still living in Ontario. The remaining children are here 
wishing father and mother many more happy years of life. 

Nine children, 44 grandchildren, and one great grandchild, little 
Rachel, are now living to keep the name of “McDonald” alive for 
years to come. Many of the little ones will remember their grand- 
father and grandmother's golden wedding as long as they live, and 
those two young will hear of it, so that the memory of it will be 
engraved on their minds forever. 

Mr. and Mrs. McDonald came to Minnesota in the spring of 1883; 
soon afterward settled on the farm that is their home today. They have 
found ties that have bound them to their adopted home; they love our 
people, the customs,our country; they are true American citizens.We 
have become attached to them; they are loved and respected by all; 
they are worthy of all the honors given to them. Let us all in the 
remaining years of their lives make their burdens lighter to bear. 

May you enjoy the memory of this occasion many years. May you 
live to see your diamond wedding anniversary. You have had your 
trials and cares of this life, your struggles and hardships, joys and 
sorrows, mournings and rejoicings, defeats and victories, but you 
have been true to each other. That spark of love that was kindled more 
than 50 years ago is burning today with greater vigor; that solemn vow 
you made at the marriage altar you have never broken. The ties that 
bound you together have never loosened their grasp; steadfast and 
true in the past, always trusting in each other. Let us feel grateful that 
you have been spared for each other so long. May God bless you and 
keep you from sickness and distress. May your golden days be the 
happiest, and when life's span is run let those who remain keep to 
memory dear our father and mother. En E 

Mr. Wallace Fountain responded to Mr. Burrill's address in the 
following fitting address: 

In behalf of ae grandparents, I desire to extend to all who are here 
today, our most sincere and heartfelt thanks for the many 
congratulations and expressions of good-will which have been so 

ntifully bestowed upon them. ^ 
i are icum ers today as living witnesses of an anniversary 
that comes to but few of the many who engage in the holy bonds A 
matrimony, and start upon their journey down the rugged pathway o 
life. In after years it will be a pleasure to us to be able to look back 
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The farm home of the John McDonalds in Section 18, Hawley Township. It started with 
the log cabin on the right which was built about 1883 by McDonald and his sons. The 
addition was built for David McDonald ana his family (parents of the late Bill McDonald, 
Hawley barber). An addition was built to the log cabin for dining and dancing during the 
golden anniversary celebration. First name appearing on the deed to the land was James 
W. Parsons in 1880. McDonald got a government patent on August 4, 1881. 

In photo left to right are Bill, Bill's cousins, Mary and Blanche (the latter is Mrs. 
George Cameron), Aunt Blanche (Mrs. David). Mrs. John, Annie (Mrs. Jack Chambers), 
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reflect upon the sweet hours spent here on this occasion. The memory 
of it shall follow us forever. 

To be present at the first “Golden Wedding” in Hawley, if not the 
first in the county, is a privilege of which we may all feel justly proud. 
There is scarcely a little child here today but who may, a quarter, yea, 
a SB century hence, look back with pleasant memories to this golden 
jubilee. 

But while we are in the midst of pleasure we remember with a pang 
of sorrow that our circle has been broken. Two members of the family 
have been called from the sight of mortal eye. There is, however, a 
recompense in the knowledge of the fact that they are with Him who is 
able to take and care for them in a better world beyond. 

The oldest and youngest of the family although absent have the best 
wishes of all who know them. May the blessing of the Divine rest upon 

Although both my grandparents were born as British subjects, they 
love America and her free institutions. Last summer when their 
eastern tour was completed it was a pleasure, I may say, to return 
once more to their American home. 


When they plighted their troth 50 years ago, but one-half the events 
of the century had been told; all industry, everything, was in its in- 
fancy; nothing had reached the magnitude which today it has at- 
tained. Crowns and thrones have perished, kingdoms have risen, and 
fallen, but today we find them as they were 50 years ago, united by 
pure love, going on, on down life's pathway unhindered by any of the 
obstacles with which the pathway of so many are impeded. It is a 
noteworthy fact that all the children of my grandparents are living in 
the same community as their parents, except the two who are in 
Canada, but whom we hope to have with us at no distant time. This 
goes to show the love of the family to those whom they love to call 
father and mother. 

This is the second occurrence of a golden wedding anniversary in 
the family. The father and mother of my Grandia thar ОАО their 
golden wedding. Many who were there are here today; a still greater 
number, we regret to say, have passed into the hereafter. 


and John in the buggy holding his shotgun. One of the horses was named Flora. The dog 
in the buggy was Queenie, the other. Bruce. Note the pump in the foreground and 
many flower pots. 

Clayton Ekre now owns the farm, and has lived there since 1946. Although the logs 
had been covered previously, a wall still separated the addition from the log cabin before 
Ekre remodeled.Basement under the log cabin was nine feet deep with stone walls; 
basement walls were set in about four feet from cabin walls 

Photo, circa 1897 courtesy of Mrs. George Cameron 


Tonight, as we leave here, we shall have stamped on our mind a 
recollection that shall live forever, and as you leave here may peace 
and happiness attend you, and may you all be the grateful recipients of 
many blessings from a kind and loving Father. 

The following is a list of the relatives present, including a few in- 
timate friends: 

From Hawley - Mrs. James S. McDonald, sons John W., Geo. H., 
David, Arthur, Thomas, and daughters Ettie, Gertrude and Bertie; 
Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Tainter, son Rolph and daughter Ethel; Mr. and 
Mrs. H. F. Burrill, sons John W., Grover, and daughters Addie and 
Mary; Mr. and Mrs. Н. R. Burrill, sons Robert, Daniel, James S., 
Henry and Allan; Mr. and Mrs. John McGladrey; Mr. and Mrs. A. 
Fountain, sons Wallace and Percy, daughters Sadie and Mary; Mr. 
and Mrs. George McDonald, Sr., sons Daniel, John, George, Ernest, 
daughter Adda. 

Mr. and Mrs. William McDonald and son Raymond; Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry McDonald, sons Joseph, Henry, John F.: daughters Florence, 
Mary and Mable; Mr. and Mrs. Daniel McDonald, sons Ray and 
George; daughter Jessie; Mr. and Mrs. William Turkington; Mr. 
George Lumly; Mr. and Mrs. T.B.C. Evans and daughter, Rachel; 
Miss Lottie Cameron and Master Ross; Mr. A. L. Tainter; Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas Awrey; Dr. W. H. Aborn; Donald McGregor; Misses 
Venna Young and Emily Sill; + 

From Muskoda - Mr. and Mrs Peter Sill; Mr. and Mrs. David T. 
McDonald, sons Willie and John S.; daughters Annie and Gladys; Mr. 
George A. McDonald, son George; daughters Blanche, Mary and 
Rachel; Mr. T. R. Gulley; 

From Moorhead - Mr. and Mrs. Ole Erickson and son Alexander; 
from Glyndon Mr. and Mrs. Henry Smith, sons Edward and Frank; 
from Fargo, N.D. - Mr. and Mrs. Walter Warner; from Mapleton, N.D. 
- Mr. John McKinnon and Miss Agnes McKinnon. m 

The presents were many and valuable, which fact the following list 
will convey: a top buggy, sauce spoon, stick pin, gold watch charm, 
gilt water pitcher, two five dollar gold pieces, ten dollar gold pieces, 
gold-headed cane, berry spoon, set of fruit knives, cream pitcher, 
water set, gold plated tea pot. 
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This photo from Samuel R. Shave's album is titled "Marching up Fifth Street." It is 
believed to be a Memorial Day parade photo taken in 1898. The corner is not identified. 


On February 5, 1884, the settlement which was named in 1872, of- 
ficially became the Village of Hawley. One of the town’s founding 
fathers, Walter Tanner, offered his store for the all-important 
organizational meeting place. Minutes of that meeting are as follows: 

Minutes of election held at the store of W. Tanner & Co. in the Village 
of Hawley on the 5th day of February 1884 for the purpose of 
organizing the Village according to an order issued by the Court of the 
7th Judicial District, State of Minnesota, and duly recorded in the 
office of the Clerk of the District Court in the city of Moorhead on the 
23rd day of January 1884. 

The notice for meeting and organizing the Village of Hawley, Clay 
County, Minn., was read by Walter Tanner, one of the persons named 
inthe court order for the purpose of calling said meeting, at 10 o'clock 
a.m. On motion E. Н. Sibley and М.С. Whaley were chosen judges of 
the election. On motion Alexander Cannon was chosen clerk. The polls 
were opened by proclamation thereof made by M. C. Whaley, one of 
the judges stating that the polls of this election were now open and 
bn remain open until four o'clock in the afternoon of the same 

y. 

As a result of that election, Olaf H. Smaby was elected president 
(the term mayor not coming into use until the late 1940’s) with C. L. 
Nichols, Hans Rushfeldt and Daniel O'Donnell serving as the first 
trustees. O'Donnell was Hawley's first permanent settler and Olaf 
Smaby was the town’s first school principal and early merchant. 

One of the first items of business at the meeting that followed was a 
vote to provide handcuffs and a badge reading “Hawley Sheriff" for 
the constable. The vote passed. The jail was the next order of business 
after the official village government had been set up. 

It was decided, during this first year as a Village, that it would be 
Lud to discharge guns within the Village limits. The same general 
idea of preserving the peace of the citizens carried over into a bill 
nen in 1923 which prohibited the “promiscuous exploding of 
3 ecrackers, torpedos, ete.” This law did not, however, have legality 

pe the week of July 1to July 7of any year. 

x ss organized village takes many responsibilities upon itself 
Me с which faced a pleasant solution was the question of bringing 
Ville 0 Hawley citizens. It was moved and seconded іп 1884 that the 

Ee accept the well on 6th Street which was so generously donated 
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by Thomas Anderson and Andrew Johnson. One year later a bill was’ 
allowed to buy a new rope for the well. Seventy-five cents was put 
aside for this purpose. 

Frederick Lush was appointed first poundmaster of the Village. The 
Council decided that all animals running loose within the city limits 
between the hours of 9 a.m. and 5 p.m. should be impounded. One 
corner of the pound was put aside for enclosing stray hogs. 

An ordinance providing for telephone cables to be put in Hawley was 
passed in 1903. In 1911 a weigh master was appointed and his scale 
approved. Meanwhile, the new village jail had been completed in 1908 
at the cost of $925.00,and a volunteer fire department was authorized 
in 1910 with Roy W. Stewart appointed as first fire chief. 

Bills allowed on January 12, 1906, were as follows: 

Ben Jenkinson, lighting lamps in December $10.00 
Gibbrus Buckman, draying and burying horses $11.35 

A license for bowling alley was granted to Patterson and Wickstrom 
in 1913 and in 1914 this item was entered: “Application for pool table 
license from I. С. Hauge and Mrs. Н. Wihammer was granted on 
condition that no hard cider be sold on the premises. Geo. F. Shippey 
appeared before the Council and protested against granting pool table 
license to anyone selling апу kind of cider.” 

In the 1880's a sidewalk to the schoolhouse was made of old planks 
from the county bridge over the Buffalo River, but in 1912 it was 
decided that this and other wooden sidewalks should be condemned 
and that cement concrete sidewalks would replace them. 

At the turn of the century discussions took place in the Council as to 
the legality of malt and hop tonic being ‘sold in temperance saloons. 
Then during prohibition times an entry in the minute books read as 
follows: “The recorder was directed to notify the proprietors of the 
pool halls that no card playing must be done on Sundays or after 12 


midnight.” 


In 1923 an ordinance had been passed requiring license for gaming 
devices of any kind, including pool, billiards, bowling alleys, etc, and 
they must close Sunday and at 11 p.m. every other night. No one under 
18 years of age was to be allowed in such places. ‚Ай 

Other important developments recorded in the Council's minute 
book include: 
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Tho caucus to nominate afleers | 
for the village, bed оп Tuesday eve- | 
ning, was largely attended, it being 
decidedly the largest evor еМ) here, 
‘and the tamost affair Їп the shape of 
а cuneus which we have over һа, al- 
most too tame to be healthy, ‘There 
wore no opposition osndidates to the | 
parties nominated, and but two nore | 
heard during the meeting, он» cam- 
ing from the party being nominated. 
‘The ticket, as а whole, is probably ва | 
good as could be got up, and if elect- | 
ed will give good satisfaction tr the 
taxpayers. While some partos may 
feel sore ов account of some of the | 
nominations made, I have no doubt | 
buteverybody with few exceptions | 
‘will feel satisfied if the ticket us a 
whole is elected. While temperance 
за ап issue doos not enter into the 
‘election, yet there is pot one mams 
name on the ticket bat that belongs 
to the law and order раму. The 
Чоко nominated is: Walter Tanner, | 
president; О. І, Mehols, Н: Rush- 
feldt and Andrew Johnson, trustees; | 
John Costain, recorder, Herbert | 
Glalsyer, treasurer; В. Н. Curr and 
E. Н. Bibley, justioes, and Alexander | 
Pryor, constable. 

"The dance in Nelson & Smaby's| 
ball on Friday evening last was 
largely attended, both from Moor- | 
head and Glyndon. The musie was 

furnished by Rupert's band of Pargo, 
and was all that could be desired. 

"The Hawleyites who are in the habit. 
of attending parties of that charactor 

did not turn out in force ва they 
sometimes do, and financially the 
matter did not pan out as large ax 
‘was expected; but a vory піве time 
was bad. 

Mr. J. C. Н. Johnson, county tre 
uror, spent Saturday and Monday 
last in town collecting personal prop- 
erty taxes, Mr. Johnson concluded 
to give two days to Hawley tbls year 
as it has always been impossible for | 
him to get through In one day in for- 
mer years; but the present does not 
eompare with former years In col. 
Iecting. Delinquents wil be on the | 
потене consideratly thie year 

Mr. Murphy, of Lawphere & Mur 
phy, Moorhead, was in town ow Pri- 
day afternoon Inet, renewing his oe 
quaintaness, Mr. Murphy made а 
large number of friends here on July 
4th, and impressed n moch langer 
somber very favorably by the deliv 
ery of his oration. I bare been in. 
formed that be is a candidate f: 


John Herring of Fargo ia spending 
a few daya here. 

John Muney is improving rapidly 
sines Ма -departure for California, 
and was able to ҺОМ out at arm's 
Irugth 25 pounds at his last writing. 
There are'a number of sound men 
that cannot do that. 

Ms. E. С. Gruo has been very siek 
for the past two or three week». but 
is improving under the eure of Dr 
Carson. 

The temperance meeting set for 
"Tuesday evening war postpones 
ЧЇ Thursday evening of this work 

There will be a speeiti schol meet 
Ing on Friday evening а the schon 
bos. 

Ole Djerkle nod (тї, his 
evening for Iowa, to remain тый 
spring. 

‘The question now is, w 
Lush says the boys dll, an 
acknowledge the «orm а 
the сівага. 

T. J. Самај returned from Dak 
tan few days since, where be bas 
been proving up а soldiers А 
stead. 


There will be а sostable In 
tion with tbe Union ebvarek 
the parsonage on Friday 
Feb. Sth: 

"There ls а thorough reformation 
going on at the post. odes 
fioo has boon ehanged to the 
the store, and the mcis 
eupy the wide formerly used for dry 
goods, which caused onsileralile 
palling down [а the moving of Ып» 
de. А new veranda is beint built 
оп the front of the store. Toe kani 


Himes evidently have not atrack bero 
20. 


LII 


LUMBER, LATH, SHINGLES, 


Doors, Windows, Mouldings, Lime and Brick. 
Planing and Matching done to order, 


Hawley, Minn, 


SPECIALTIES! 


Light Calicoes—-a fine lot, 
Nails, Shelf-hardware, ete, 

Building Paper. 

Heavy Woolen Goods, for Winter Wear. 
Fresh Invoice of Shoes and Areties, 
Staple Family and Farm Supplies, 


At Walter Shave’s 


CARR’S HOTEL, . 
Hawley, Minn. 
R. Н, CARR, Proprietor. 


LATELY REFITTED AND REFURNISHED. 
Terms $1.50 to $2.00 per day. 
*Good Livery in connection 


HANS RUSHFELDT, 


DEALER IX. 


HARDWARE, 


Tinware, Agricultural Implements, &c. 
HAWLEY, - MINN. 


Agency of the “Household” Sewing Machine. 


W. TANNER & CO. 


DEALERS IN 


DRY GOODS AND GROCERIES, 


Boots and Shoes, &c. 
HAWLEY, MINN | 


Attention Customers! 
The Hawley Mill is now doing Custom work by the Roller | 
‚ aud grinding GRISTS the sume | 

are brought, 
*A large lot of all grades of FLOUR kept in stock, 
which will be sold to Dealers at lowest prices, on usual 


terms, 
BERTHOLD KROLL, Manager. 


км. pro- | postponed on assount of 
v 


ont only i wood, butter 


— 
Bat yon are again invited to 
saving) е1 а hn мшу ри жишей ef | 
* having | Pebemu (ne civerimsen to биек | 
la od both banda. | the question in Ше eir ш te the 
Berling Kribe 7 war old wus Kicked | урта of erum wed mai, dae the Me 
bya bores inthe tle ма той, of delivering the мае ы Musk 
sud wo seriouly И bet danger Ф or other depots loca the N, Pail 
per ‹ mel. ‘There ae now fa southers Ji 

— mote seventy batter and cheese f 


MUSKODA HEIGHTS. anes hae 
Correqrontence of Fas oo 1 


Moskows, Jan, M, 1981 
Mr. and Mrs. George Perkins retum Чеш! experience in the 
el this week from New York Mille, yox have been in. Jeopardy by 


they bave be 
howes anon Ж 
oni ud ووا‎ has 


Your rights and 
the elevator mosop- 


ading their |Ë 
* proper. 


Hay is being carried away from be 
The batter factory will pevvvat. his i 
the ftare 

One Creamery ар 
of the sorehexpecs 
‘en u a barry thie 
ewte tain 4, ben vent horse with a flen 
in kA eur. 

The Northern Pacitie pay 
a vinit this work, Better 


эё», “a owe is the best mortgage Lifter 
in the weed." You not only 
hi 
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"There nover was эп oppartasiiy peo. | S285 DE 79и e6-speevtien cana renna 
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tion wt Muskosda for the formation of а | A Choice Quarter Section- 
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The Creamery Qaestica- 
Мгэкезд, Jen. зе, 1м. 


Jes for your erea bat yon retain | f 


Farm for Sale. 3 " B 
100 seres perüy. tense, on ece, ga, | GOING EAST 
Saw y. (боо dwelling. эшо Gol 
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Red River Valley News of Glyndon published an account of the caucus held 
prior to the organization of the Village of Hawley. The story shows that the 


ticket nominated was not the ticket that was elected. The reporter (probably 


. Other Hawley news and 


ions. 
advertisements on the page also make interesting reading. 


Justin Colborn) was rather blunt in stating opi 


nson’s addition was added to the plot of the Village. 
1920. dires power house was made into a Village Hall. 5 
j. Part Octal lake project was begun. Û 

1934. - ution passed to construct a community building at $15,000. 
d "post War Planning Committee" was set up composed of Mrs, 
a.. 


v. D. Thysell, Е. J. Burns, D. С. Johnson, S. A. Torgerson and Dr. J. S. 


isions made for 75th Celebration of Hawley in July. 1899 and served two year; 
M Phi decker served as Mayor of the Village longer than any years, then was elecied ш певана тар те and served three 
nin the history of Hawley. He was elected in 1954 after having i a total of 38 years 


her HA Councilman for three years. He died in office in 1970 during 


н тауог. 

his Ih yereidecker s terms Hawley took great strides toward 
e a modern and progressive small town. Among projects 

completed during his terms in office were: hard surfacing Village 


streets with accompanying curb and gutter, installation of im-  treasurer's offices with the 


ment of water, sewer and storm sewer mains, construction of the audit of the books would be mandatory, 
hal sewage lagoon, hookup with federal bureau power and treasurer office became appointive, БШ January pir 
natural gas pipeline for distribution here through , п {һе age 


connection to the 


Hawley municipal facilities, building a municipal water softening 


Council,one additional Councilman was elected to offi 
it office. 
Quam was appointed clerk-treasurer in April 1971. wi 


————E_—_——— 7 c ccccO!Y"r———-———— ————— 
26 Mayors Of Hawley From Smaby To Johnson 


Twenty-six persons have served as 
Mayor or President of the Village of 
Hawley since its incorporation in 1884 
Eighteen served as Councilmen before 
moving to the top position. Olaf Smaby, of 
course, could not have served as a 
Councilman as he was the first mayor 
Others elected directly without previous 
experience were N. H. Fulton, Dr. O. E 
Heimark, Knud Wefald, Dr. E. W. John- 
son, Magnus Wefald, O. К. Dolva and E. P 
Johnson. 

Three persons moved to higher offices 
after serving the Village - Knud Wefald, 
Magnus Wefald and E. P. Johnson. Knud 
Wefald held the highest elective office of 
any resident in the history of the Village of 
Hawley, He served as U.S, Congressman, 
for two terms, four years, from March 4, 
1923 to March 4, 1927. S. G. Comstock of 
Moorhead was the only other Clay County 
resident to serve in Washington, D.C. In 
1932 Wefald was elected to a six year term 
as Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse 
Commissioner and died in office on Oc- 
lober 25, 1936. 

His son, attorney Magnus Wefald, 
served as his secretary in Washington, 
D.C. Magnus Wefald was elected State 
Senator in November 1946 and served 
three consecutive terms, 12 years, through 
1958, He is the only person from Hawley to 
Serve as State Senator. 

E. P. Johnson never served as a 
Councilman, but had been Village 
Treasurer 15 years before becoming 
Mayor in 1946. He served from 1946-1949 
and from 1952-1954 as Mayor. In 1954 he 
bes elected State Representative and 

Tved two terms, four years in office plus 
еса] Session. He was voted the 

шна ашап Representative їп 

5 s new: 
Ems first session. rapis тус 
* vohnson family has figured 
pon in the position of eh 
р „ы RES mayor, Burt Johnson, 
ootsteps of his grandfather, 


Andrew Johnson; his father, E. P. 
Johnson; and uncle Dr. E. W. Johnson. E. 
P. Johnson and the late Dr. Johnson were 
brothers, and E. P. Johnson was the son- 
in-law of the late Andrew Johnson. 

Two other families also have had more 
than one member serve as mayor. Ог. E. 
О. Heimark and Selmer Н. Heimark were 
cousins. Nels J. Thysell and his son, Albert 
N. Thysell, were mayors, and Albert's son- 
in-law, Merv Heidecker, held the office 
longer than any of the 26 mayors. 


The 26 mayors (formerly known as 
village presidents) are: 


Olaf H. Smaby 1884-1885 
C. L. Nichols 1887-1889 
G. G. Veum 1890 
Andrew Johnson 1891 & 1895 
Walter Tanner 1892-1893 
Hans Rushfeldt 1894 & 1896, 1898-1899 
N.H. Fulton 1897 & 1900 
S. P. Wange 1901 & 1918 
Н.Е. Mensing 1902-1903 
Archie Whaley 1904 
Nels J. Thysell 1905 
Dr. 0. E. Heimark 1906 
Knud Wefald 1907-1912 & 1917 
Wm H. Ritteman 1913-1916 
Axel Peterson 1919-1921 
R. H. Burrill 1922-1925, 1929-1932 
S. H. Heimark 1926-1928 
Dr. E. W. Johnson 1933 
Magnus Wefald 1934 
J. E. McDonald 1935-1939 
Albert N. Thysell 1940-1945 
Erwin P. Johnson 1946-1949, 1952-1954 
O. K. Dolva 1950-1951 
M. W. Heidecker 1954-1970 
Dr. Donald Bentley 1970-1971 


Burton Johnson 1971- 


Sixteen of the Village Mayors came from 
the ranks of merchants. They include 
Smaby, Veum, Andrew Johnson, Tanner, 
Rushfeldt, Nels Thysell, Knud Wefald 
(lumber), Ritteman (grain elevator), 
Peterson, Burrill (farm implement), 
Heimark (auto dealer), Albert Thysell, E. 


2А1 


P. Johnson, Dolva, Heidecker and Burt 
Johnson. 

Nichols was depot agent, Wange a 
photographer, Fulton and Whaley were 
newspapermen, Dr. Heimark a physician, 
E.W. Johnson and Bentley were dentists, 
Magnus Wefald an attorney, McDonald a 
restaurant operator, Mensing a building 
contractor and banker. 


Hawley's 80 Councilmen 


Eighty persons have served as Village 
Trustees or Councilmen since 1884. 
Councilmen serving with Mayor Burt 
Johnson during the centennial year of 1972 
are Gordon Stangeland, Wilmar Grabow, 
Ronald Samuelson and Norman Roos 


C. L. Nichols 1884 
Hans Rushfeldt 1884, 1895 
Daniel O'Donnell 1884, 1885, 1887 
Archie Whaley 1885, 1886,1889 (App) 
G. G. Veum 1885, 1888, 1889 
O. G. Storaasli 1886 
Nels K. Lee 1886, 1891 
John Pryor 1887 
William H. Mensing 1887 
Andrew Johnson 1888, 1889, 1890 1892, 1896, 
1901 

Walter Shave 1888 
James S. McDonald 1889, 1890 
W. E. Bennett 1890, 1893 
H. A. Myron 1891 
Lewis Larsen 1892 
Fritz Almquist 1892 
Ole Oleson 1893, 1894 
F. J. Southwell 1893, 1900, 1901 
William Tanner 1894, 1897 
Lewis Smith 1894 
William Ritteman 1895,1901,1907-12, 1934 
Andrew Glasgow 1895 
Andrew Hanson 1896, 1898 
S.P. Wange 1896, 1897,1898, 1900, 1907 
C. E. Lundquist 1897,1899 
E. F. Burlingham 1898 
H.F. Mensing 1899 


" тшт 
1899 Erwin P. Johnson 1929-1944 Archie Cameron 1907, 1 
ceu 1900, 1902, 1903 А.С. Hanson 1945-1946 Р. W. McDonald cn 
George McDonald , 1902, 1908 
J.J. Alrick 1902, 1903 Leon Burrill 1947-1948 G. B. Plummer 1912 
Nels J. Thysell 1902-1904, 1906 Andrew Erickson 1949-1953 Percy Fountain 1913,1914,1916 
Gustav O.Sjordal 1904-1905 Mrs. Gordon McDougall 1959-1968 C. G; Snuff "-— a 
В.С. 1904, 1908, 1 Did ,1919; 1921- 
eum i VILLAGE RECORDER Чока Hammerstrom ine 
Alex Fountain 1905 Шек Шык шә JoUnW. McDonald 19i 
W. George Hammett 1906 Jobn CR UU qms PAnton Berg 1920,1922,1924, 
Axel W. Peterson 1906 а 1890-1891 1926,1928-1936 
William Betz 1907909 Fritz Almquis 890181 0-J. Rustad 1925-26 
William Turkington 1911-1916 Jens E. Johnson 1892-1896, 1899-1! C. W. Simison 1927-1942 
Carl J. Thysell 1911-1921 Х 1901-1903,1906-1933 George McDonald 1937-1942 
H.R. Burrill 134 John Eid : Albert Peterson 1943-1947 
W.E. Mack 1915 Јоһан. Reid 1904, 1905 Frank Fritz 1947 
Robert H. Burrill 1916 Knute Torgerson 1933 (died) Leon Burrill 1948-1951 
Charles J. Johnson 1917 Anna K. Hammerstrom 1933-1971 C.J. Brand 1949-1950 
i 1917 Lawrence Quam 1971- George Cameron 1950-1 
W. W. Davison i 958 
E. J. Morton 1918-1919 (Clerk Treasurer) A.E.Erickson 1959-1964 
C. 0. Scow 1920,1922 ү с 3s Logan Giere 1963 
S.H. Heimark 1921-1926, 1952,1953 VILLAGE ASSESSORS x Edwin L. Olson 1965- 
C. S. Brandser Dan O'Donnell was the first assessor in Mrs. Berwin Purrier 1970- 
J. A. Mattson 1921-1923 the Village of Hawley. He was appointed 
George Wastvedt 1926-1928 on April 24, 1885, and served a total of nine 
F. E. Hunt 1927-1933 years, although not consecutive. Lloyd 
Albert Thysell 1925-1939 Wheeler, who was appointed in 1952, has 
J.E.McDonald 1929-1931 held the position since then, and is VILLAGE CONSTABLE 
Albert Berg 1932 recognized as опе of the most Twenty-two persons served as Village 
Alfred Nelson 1933-1938 knowledgable men in Clay County on this Constable until the office was abolished. 
Andrew Heimark 1935-1937 Subject. Fifteen persons have been Village Donald Cameron was the last to hold this 
Chris Hegland 1940, 1943, 1955-1960 Assessor. They аге: elective office and his term was completed 
Orville Hanson 1939-1941 Dan O'Donnell 1885, 1886, 1889-95 in 1957. The constable is not the same as 
Christ Nelson 1940-1944,1955 Andrew Glasgow 1887, 1888 the Village Marshall or Chief of Police who 
Andrew Erickson 19421947 J. E. Smart 1896, 1897 were appointed by the Council. The Village 
Leighton Burrill 1944-1946, 1951-1952 Thomas Awry 1898, 1901, 1904-08, 1915-16 Police Department was abolished in 1971 
John Meland 1946 died in office Archie Whaley 1899, 1902 апа law duties have been assumed by 
W.A.Quirt — 1947-1951 Трав M.Brown 190 ^ County Sheriff Adolph Olsen of Moorhead, 
James S. Burrill 1947-1949 red Shave 1903 anative of Hawley. Two Sheriff's Deputies 
Clifford Sahlberg 1948-1950 OleP.Storberg 1909-1911 live in Hawley — former Police Chief Ray 
John Meland 1947 Fred Herring 1917-1918 Alm and Henry Seley. 
Alfred Rushfeldt 1949-1952 C.P. Dahl 1919-1920 CONSTABLES 
Alden Berg 1952-1954 Hans Amundsgaard 1921-1922, 1925-1928 Syver A. Bilben 1884 
Merv Heidecker 1953-1955 Knute Torgerson 1923-1924 Archie Whaley 1885-1886 
Dr. K. W. Blake 1954 Г.Е. Кіефегвег 1937-1951 Archie Whaley Jr 1887-1889 
A. C. Hanson 19541959 C.L. Gemlich 1951 William Betz 1890,1892, 1894, 1896 
Morris Mickelson 1956-1961 Lloyd Wheeler 1952- E. G. Merchant "1891, 1895 
Burton Johnson 1960- UR H. H. Dahl 1893 
Gordon Stangeland 1960- JUSTICE ОЕ THE PEACE E. A. Fuller 1897,1899 
Dr. Donald Bentley 1960-1971 1 Sam Lewis "1898 
Charles Robertson 1970, 1971 К. M. Cummings, R. H. Carr 1884 John Claffey, Ben Jenkinson 1900 
Wilmar Grabow e ET "T E NÉ d 
Ronald Samuelson D 1886,1888,1882  Turkington 1901,1903,1905,1907,1909 
Norman Roos 1972- tp m iP DW: MeDonald — 1902'1904 1908 19121814 
VILLAGE TREASURER Robert Sloan 1891 George A. McDonald ee 
Ten persons held the office of Village Edwin Adams 192 Н. L. Shippey 1911, 1916-1938 
Treasurer before it was combined with the N.H.Fulton 1892,1899 John Meland ЕЛЕЕ 
office of Village Clerk. Mrs. Gordon (Mary AndrewGlasgow 1892/1895 Е.С. Jammes M 
Ann) MeDougall was the last person to " F. M. Higgins 1924-1928 
serve, her final term ending in 1966. Walt Shave 1895, 1897, 1899 S Arnold 1935-1936,1940-1958 
Herbert Glaisyer 1884-1898 John Burrill 1897, 1901, 1905 AEG Әт 
C. Nelson 1899-1900 Кише Kittleson TOC DAE es vere 
Nicolai Nelson 19011902 Н.Е. Burrill 194,195 0-0: Brand TNT 
E.F. Burlingham 1903-1908 Alfred В. Shave 1906 Re m Schultz 1947- pei 
Gustav O. Sjordahl 1909-1929 Fred Herring 1907 nald Cameron 1950-1! 


An ordinance abolished the office of 


constable. 


Those Great Old Village Ordinances 


is changing fast, a statement which. even the most 
Tis lated can Fake without fear of contradiction. And with 
cautious Ke new laws and regulations necessary for society to 
chang t itself in that period. The stop signs on Hawley's streets today, 
Rum may seem ridiculous to some future generation -- 
E ibly as ridiculous as the following old ordinances of the Village of 
Hawley, which were passed into law after serious deliberation by the 
Village ‘Council as far back as 1884: 


Page 28. . .“No person shall ride any bicycle or tandem on any 
street or alley at any time without carrying an alarm bell or whistle 
which shall be rung or sounded at least 50 feet before meeting or 

ing any person riding or driving or pass anyone at street crossings 

or on another bicycle; and such ringing or sounding shall continue 
until such person is met and passed;and it shall be unlawful for any 
son to ride any bicycle or tandem on any street or alley within the 
limits of the Village of Hawley at any time at a greater rate of speed 
than eight (8), miles an hour.” Violation of such rules was a $25 fine. 

Page 30. . “It is hereby made unlawful for any person under sixteen 
(16) years of age to be or remain in or upon any of the streets, alleys or 
public places, within the platted portion of the Village of Hawley, 
Minnesota at night after the hour of nine (9) o'clock p.m. from March 
first to September thirtieth, and after the hour of eight (8) o'clock p.m. 
from October first to the last day of February unless such person is 
accompanied by parent, guardian, or other person having the legal 
custody of such minor person or in the performance of an errand or 
duty directed by such parent, guardian or other person having the 
legal custody of such minor person, or whose employment makes it 
necessary to be upon such streets, alleys, or public places during the 
nighttime after specified hours." Punishment was to be sent home; 
further violations resulted in warrants from the justice of peace. 

Page 4141... The Village Scavenger was appointed in this or- 
dinance. He was in charge of Village Dump Grounds and must make 
certain no one "deposits any putrid carcass or other unwholesome 
matter." He also got to check all buildings, (as public as a department 
store and as private as a privy), to make sure they were not becoming 
unclean and a public nuisance. He also could levy charges for services 
performed; 25c for covering up each load of dumpage hauled to the 
dumping ground; 50c for removing the contents of any privy vault or 
private drain, per hour ; 25c per hour for cleansing any house or place; 
50c for every load of garbage removed.” $50 fine to leave any dead 
animal on public streets. 

Pool table regulations - no one allowed to play for cigars, drinks or 
anything of value. 

Page 51 "No person, firm or corporation shall practice or 
exercise the vocation of transient dealer, hawker, peddler,. . . .or 
shall offer for public resort any show, concert, caravan, exhibition or 
circuses as professional business or shall offer for public sale any 
watch, watches, jewelry or other articles made or purporting to be 
made of gold, silver or other precious metal, or shall engage in the 
business of draying or any of the vocations for which licenses are 
hereinafter fixed, without first having obtained license." Pool tables 
Cost $25; so did each bowling or ten-pin alley; peddling watches, etc, 
cost $25 for a "twenty-four hour day," farm produce license cost $2-5, 
Fortune tellers and astrologers from $1 to $10 per day, religious shows 


ШЕ got a break with no license required. Literary too. Annual 


Page 68. . Ordinance No. 41. "No person or persons shall keep 
within the limits of the Village of Hawley a disordenly or ill-governed 
R house of ill fame resorted to for the purpose of pro- 
а, and no person or persons being the owners of or having the 
have 01 any person or persons as heretofore described to occupy and 
feud t of such building or premise and no person shall 

р Е in such a house or premise within the Village of 
Hus ut the permission from the President of the Council." 
Clause was crossed out, dashing the hopes of some people. 
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, Sec. 5; “no person or 
or driven any horse, mule or other а 


wley at a greater speed than an ordinary 

Person or persons shall permit th i жез | 

Sec ор г e copulati i 

un the limits of the Village of Hawley except the EE ye 
closure and excluded from public view.” 
Sec. 10 is on nudity and pornography: 

Es anr in ae 11 makes one wonder; “по 

€ е any deceased or unwholesome fish, fl ithi 
the Village of Hawley.” (obviously meant alan ы. 


. 12 - "no person shall еа 
other animal or animals on Ei апу horse, horses, mule ог mules ог 


person shall keep or 


“Мо person or persons shall i 
or other gamer upon е eet i obl ова] 
any person or persons ride any bicycle, tricycle, or pro Y^ 7 
of conveyance upon the sidewalks unless ihe C БҮ d 
«а said person or persons." mc л 

‚ 16; “по person or persons shall 
substance commonly pei as “hard УЫ ME [sun d 
to be a means of intoxication, unwholesome and a nuisance, ү 
saree быгы ушы ү - D nuisance for any person 
ions kept for stoc i 
ен in the Village of Hawley.” Purpoeed Dy Ыш 
pril 3, 1899, resolution -- “Jenkinson be appointed Village 

for the term of three months without any EE but to Marin 
compensation one dollar for each arrest and 25 cents an evening for 
ДЕЕ the street lamps when it is necessary that this should be 

1899 poll tax was two days of labor or three dollars. 

1900; Village Recorder got $25 a year. 1901; 40c tax on each $100 
worth of property be assessed on all real and personal property. Two 
years later the Village Recorder got $35. 1902 taxes went down to 30c 
per $100; 20c in 1903. 

Ordinance 74 is interesting; An ordinance prohibiting the use of 
apparatus which interferes with radio reception; “No person shall 
maintain, use or operate any apparatus or device whether electrical, 
mechanical or any other sort so as to cause electrostatic or electro- 
magnetic waves to radiate so as to interfere with radio reception 
within this municipality. The above prohibition shall be construed to 
apply to radio receiving equipment either of the regenerative or of any 
other type, vibrating battery chargers, sign changers, electric 
refrigeration machines, electrically - driven oil pumps or furnace 
equipment, high tension ignition systems, electric transmission lines, 
gas or electric power plants, defective insulators, or transformers, 
badly sparking motors, and generators and all other electrical 
machines, appliances and equipment which interfere with radio 
reception or operation of the apparatus." (November 22, 1934) 

A person guilty of tampering with the radio waves would be guilty of 
a misdemeanor punishable by a fine of not more than $100 or im- 
prisonment for more than 90 days, plus in either case the court costs. 

By 1907, recorder got $50 a year. 

REGISTER OF BIRTHS AND DEATHS 

First child recorded is Maurice Southwell, son of Frederick and 
Olivia Southwell of England. Born Jan. 14, 1886. Book records 369 
births up to 1907. Herbert Glaisyer and wife Emma, Hans and Ellen 
Rushfeldt, William and Prudence Mensing had children in 1886 and 
1888. T 
First death recorded is Bertha Lush, daughter of Frederick and 
Mary Ann Lush of England. She died of diptheria in 1886. Also Lushes 
lost another daughter a week later, Sarah. She was six, Mary was 
seven. First - recorded Maurice Southwell died at the age of 7 months 
of cholera and diptheria epidemic in 1886 -- five died within two 
months. Nellie O'Donnell died Feb. 29, 1888, daughter of Dan 
O'Donnell; 8;-year-old Archie Whaley died Dec. 30, 1894. 

Book tells of two dead by suicide and two killed in railroad work. 
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Mayor Photos on Next 3 Pages > 
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OLAF SMABY 


No descendants of N. H 
Fulton have been found to 
contact for a photo. Only 
existing photo of Fulton is on 
Page 345 


N. H. FULTON 
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ALBERT N. THYSELL ERWIN P. JOHNSON 0. K. DOLVA M. W. HEIDECKER 
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DR. DONALD E. BENTLEY BURTON W. JOHNSON 


Anna K. Hammerstrom Was Village Clerk 
For 38 Years, Served With 9 Mayors 


Work as a village clerk is just the thing for someone who wants to 
keep oneself busy. 

Anna K. Hammerstrom, who retired the end of Jan.1972 after 38 
years as Village Clerk, is someone “who can't be idle," and she can 
also vouch for the ‘‘busyness.”’ 

“I just couldn't name all the jobs that the Village Clerk is respon- 
sible for," she said. 

Some of the jobs include keeping all village records, reporting 
minutes for all council meetings, making all bills and preparing bids 
for village improvements or necessities. 

Making bills has been one of the most changed aspects of the clerk's 
job, according to Miss Hammerstrom. 

“Until about 12 years ago, we hand computed the light bills. Then we 
got a billing machine that subtracts the present reading from the 
previous reading." 

Another change she cited was the switch from local municipal power 
to delivering power from Garrison Dam. She said her bookwork was 
slightly less after the switch because she no longer had to make out 
individual payments for the power plant expenses. 

“АП we have now is one bill to the power company," she explained. 

Another change in clerical work has been the expansion of the office 
from one person to three. 

But Miss Hammerstrom has seen many changes other than in her 
office in 38 years. She has kept books during the WPA project to build 
Hawley Park, the community building project, sewage disposal, street 
paving and water and gas main installation. 

Continuing as a parttime clerk for this year, she has worked during 
the terms of nine mayors: E. W. Johnson, Magnus Wefald, J. E. 
McDonald, Albert Thysell, Erwin P. Johnson, О. К. Dolva, M. №. 
Heidecker; Dr. Donald Bentley and Burt Johnson. 

She was appointed to the position in 1933 to replace Knute Torgerson, 
who died while in office. She was re-elected to 18 consecutive terms. 
The village clerk is now an appointed position. 

After business college, Miss Hammerstrom worked for Hawley 
lawyer E. G. Morton for one year and then was a secretary for John 
Meland's Hawley Motors for seven years. 

"Work was very busy and hard; I wasn't used to the village 
bookkeeping and I had no one to show me what to do. We didn't have 
enough file space and our safe wasn't large enough for our needs," she 
recalled. 

She said the work's diversity had made it always a great challenge 
and always most interesting. However, the long hours, evenings and 
Saturdays of bookwork took their toll. 

“Tve worked long and hard all my life, which has probably affected 
my health. But, I just couldn't be idle." 
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Members of Hawley's Centennial year Village Council in session on March 8, 1972 
eighty-eight years after the first council meeting was held in Tanner's store. Modern 
councils meetin the Village Hall located on the original site of Hawley depot. Left to Tight 
are Mayor Burt Johnson. Clerk-Treasurer Lawrence Quam, and Councilmen Gordon 
Stangeland, Ronald Samuelson, Wilmar Grabow and Norman Roos. 

Johnson is owner of Johnson's Department Store, Quam was the area fur buyer before 
assuming his present office, Stangeland is manager of Hawley Cooperative Elevator 
Company, Samuelson is Northwestern Bell Telephone Company representative for the 
Hawley exchange, Grabow is owner of Wahl Drug, Roos has been a member of the high 
school faculty since 1945 and is the history and current events instructor. 
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Lawrence Quam 


ONE. 
Jens Johnson 
Village Clerk, 38 years 


Annie K. Hammerstrom 
Village Clerk, 38 years 
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When John Thysell was a lad in Hawley back in 1895. he and his friends 
regarded the Village “Jug” or "Cooler" as a source of interest. The little 
wooden jail was located east of the present Don Stone Chevrolet - Olds Inc 
and sat between the railroad tracks and Main Street. the east-west street. 
Thysell lived in the house in the background. which is now the residence of 
Kenneth Knutson. A favorite diversion of Thysell and his schoolmates was to 
peak through the window to see which of the known village drunks was 
dwelling inside after their latest battle with demon rum. The sale of liquor was 
ilegal during most of Hawley’s earliest history. but a number of tonic shops 
existed. The shop owners sold great quantities of tonic to those who felt in 
ће need of medicine which worked wonders especially with the sense of 
balance. For their devotion and ministrations to the thirsty. the tonic 
dispensers were frequently brought before the justice of the peace and fined. 
The loyalty and patronage of the clientele apparently were strong enough to 
keep the shop owners in business despite the fines. The Village Council 
issued blacklists to shop owners during this period prohibiting the sale of 
strong medicines to known habituals who were named on the lists. 


The above pen and ink drawing was made for this book by John C. Thysell 
У. of Cincinatti, Ohio 


MOORHEAD WEEKLY NEWS 
January 8, 1885 
Hawley yesterday over the election of village 
licket elected every man but there is a prospect of the 


Че as it is claimed that the Village is not legally in- 

ш The following is the list of those elected: for president. O. H. 

н uu x trustees. D. O'Donnell, A. Whaley Sr., G. G. Veum; for recorder. R. 
gea. [or treasurer, Н. Glaisyer: for constable, Archie Whaley Jr 
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Members of the Village Со 
Christ Nelson, Councilman; 
Orville Hanson. Councilman: 


cil when Hawley Auditorium was dedicated in 1942 were 
үе К. Hammerstrom, Clerk; Albert М. Thysell, Mayor; 
Chris Hagelund, Councilman. 


Паре of Hawley was organized in Walt Tanner's store on February 5, 1884. the stor 
later owned by J. L. Johnson. This photo, taken prior to 1908 by S. P. W 
auction sale in progress. One of the town's water pumps is par 
telegraph pole and the pot-bellied stove. 


в 


$ taken about 1896 by S. Р. 
Lena and Julia. Front row left are Olaf of 
Hawley, Gilbert, Albert, Gilbert Jr., of Detroit Lakes, Mrs. Wicker and Tilla (Hanson) of 
Helena, Mont. Mrs. Wicker died shortly after the photo was taken, Olaf was eight years 
old at her death. Olaf, remembers helping his father lighting the village gas lamps. His 
father also was a klokker in the Lutheran Church 


Wange. Back row left are Ne еі 


Courtesy of Olaf Wicker. 


left 
Members of Public Utilities Commission of Hawley in 1972 and Mem sr Ф 
lo right: Tom Burns. president. four years; A. С Hanson. B н à pida t 
years; Leonard Jenson, superintendent. 18 years. In fore ў 
secretary. 


" ht. 
Hawey's law enforcement officers are county deputy sheriffs, Raymond Alm. rig 
nd Henry Seley. Alm was Hawley's last police chief before the Village eq 
rew Program in 1971. Alm was chie! about 20 years. Adolph Olsen. а поо head. Не 

nly Sheriff and has his office at the county Law Enforcement Center in Moor ley High 
тето Of the late Mr. and Mrs. Jim Olsen and is a 1940 graduate of Hawley 
ool, 
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Hawley did notadda Water tower to join 
its skyline of grain elevators until 1954 
during a term of Mayor E. P. Johnson. 
Work was completed in December. These 
Herald photos show the tower when 
construction was almost Completed. The 


Crane was 145 feet off the ground at that 
lime. 


SHERIFF ADOLPH OLSEN 


Chapter 14 
Soil, Stock, And Stories 


HAWLEY'S DEPENDENCE ON AGRICULTURE 

Hawley is an agricultural village; state legislators classify 
the vicinity as a rural area. Three implement dealerships and 
two elevators in a town of Hawley's size (pop. 1,371) are further 
indicators of the agrarian nature of Hawley's economy. 

The past also tells us of Hawley's strong ties with the land. 
Adna Colburn, one of Hawley's earliest farmers, was the first 
man to load a railroad car with potatoes for shipping from 
Clay County in 1881; some 50 years later Hawley could claim to 
be not only the largest shipper of potatoes in Clay County, but 
also the leader in the United States in production of Early Ohio 
seed potatoes. 

Butter produced by the Sill farm (see Sill farm chapter) in the 
1880's also gave Hawley national prominence. 

Claims to fame set aside, Hawley's dependence on 
agriculture goes far beyond publicity. The soil’s produce has 
been the lifeblood of the village. The projections of Hawley 
businessmen have been as closely tied with clothing and 
equipment design trends coming from manufacturers on the 
East and West Coasts as with the crops just outside the town 
limits. The ebb and flow of markets and yields has produced 
nearly parallel fluctuations in town business. 

Perhaps a farmer's comment several years ago when he 
dumped his grain on a glutted, low-priced market explains this 
economic relationship of merchant and farmer more con- 
cretely: 

“The low price doesn't really hurt -- one less pair of shoes, one 
less nice shirt, a few less nights out during the year and we'll 
get by. We'll get by." 

Despite hailstorms, prairie fires, livestock-killing winters, 
crop-parching summers and infestations of grasshoppers, 
wheat rust and potato blight, the farmers have done much more 
than simply “get by." They and their descendants have 
produced such large amounts of goods and foodstuffs that today 
low prices are a greater threat than crop failures. 
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“Hawley Leads U.S. in 
Production of Early Ohio Seed 
Potatoes.” 

So read the inscribed potato 
which appeared in the Hawley 
Herald during Potato Days in 


the late 1930's. 

Hawley was the nati 
leader. but times cha 
"Folks didnt have 
luck with potatoes the last 
(late 405). 


discouraging 
he blight. rotter 


NORTHERN EUROPEANS TURN PIONEER 
Scandinavians, Englishmen and Germans were the first Hawley 
Al many came from the same areas of Europe, their 
ST variations. — f 
across the Atlantic, landing in New York City, pi 
E and eventually stopping in Hawley -- these were the 
imilarities of the settlers' trips. The overland route to Hawley varied. 
n were options to take the Great Lakes steamer to Duluth or 
avel by train from New York. Routes and stopping-over points were 


Teated by the immigrants’ desire to be with friends and others of the 


E ШШ п and family left Norway in 1870 and, after landing in 
New York City, continued their westward journey to Iowa. Staying 
over for winter in Iowa, the Mikkelsons moved on to Otter Тай County 
(some 20 miles southeast of Hawley), living there for a year before 
settling a homestead five miles southeast of Hawley in Eglon Town- 


® followed a route of many Scandinavians, especially 
Norwegians. Because of its many Norwegian settlements, Iowa was a 
stopping-over point for Minnesota-bound Norwegians. Besides the lure 
of a соттоп culture (so welcome to immigrants їп a strange land), 
Towa towns such as Decorah became important Norwegian centers 
because immigrants wrote to their relatives at home, telling them to 
come and offering them a place to stay once they arrived. Highly 
concentrated ethnic villages resulted from the immigrants’ desire to 
be surrounded by their own group. 

Ole Olson, first cashier of State Bank of Hawley, would later 
capitalize on Iowa's importance as a Scandinavian center when he 
began advertising in 1892 for settlers for Hawley. Aimed at Iowa, 
southern Minnesota, Wisconsin and Illinois, Olson’s efforts convinced 
many farmers, mostly Scandinavian, to sell their high-priced lands 
and buy quarter- or half-sections in northwestern Minnesota. Olson’s 
advertising sold more than 40,000 acres around Hawley. 

Many Hawley settlers from 1870-80 followed the Red River Oxcart 
Trail to the Rollag region. Established in 1844 for trade between 
Winnipeg and St. Paul, the trail was the highway for traders until 
about 1870. Although trade afterwards slacked off, settlers continued 
to use the well-worn path. 

Taking various forks off the trail, the early settlers followed Indian 
trails to Rollag. The fork through Rollag, used by Indians until about 
1912, was a favorite for all settlers because the winding path followed 
high spots, letting the settler avoid mucky, mosquito-plagued swamps 
and the hills were reliable sources of Indian potatoes (ground nuts), 
wild onions and strawberries. 

Tom Gunderson was one of the first to use the trail, coming to Rollag 
in 1870. He staked a homestead claim 14 miles south of Hawley on the 
eastern edge of the present Western Minnesota Steam Threshers 
grounds. Similar to Gunderson’s path was the route taken by the 
Absolom Rushfeldt family. After spending a year with relatives in 


Hawley area farmers had been taking time off from raising crops and 
livestock to compete in the show ring with the fruits of their labors before 
1876, according to the following item in the May 27, 1876, issue of the Red 
River Star, printed at Moorhead. Note the importance of “work cattle” (oxen) 
the German spelling of milk (milch) and the mention of seed potatoes at such 
an early date. 


THE HAWLEY FAIR 
A LARGE ATTENDANCE 
: A UNIVERSAL INTEREST MANIFESTED BY ALL 

The third semi-annual Hawley Fair far exceeded the former ones in point of 
numbers in attendance and general display. The stock fair was large and 
included horses, working cattle, cows, calves and hogs. Seed potatoes and 
Corn were offered and taken, while the sales of milch cows exceeded those in 
other stock. The farm machinery men were out in full force and made a good 
showing. An evidence of thrift among the farmers was the excess of horse 

teams over horned cattle. 
оа our English colonists can be given credit for the establishment of 
Жу 3 to the Scandinavians falls credit for an unusual interest in this 
ay, ий des pleasant to see The stores were crowded throughout the 
pU mense trading was done, people for many miles around having 
part this fair day for doing their business. Hawley fairs can now be said 


lobe firmly established - i: 1 
ini vini lished -- a praiseworthy enterprise of the people of the town 


eau tes setting 1р! 3 homestead. Early settlers moving up from the 


The couple cut loose from their mothers’ 


Supplies were expensive. according to thi i 
ч , е Tansems’ bi i 
к Jan. 5, 1900, holiday supplement to the Moorhead рк lf 
айу News. Flour, for which Tansem had to cross the Otter Tail 
River, cost $7 for 100 Pounds. The Tansems ground at Phelps Mill 


Two distinct groups of English pi 
sling In lag was агыр wi wis ете о пам пета 
family (who came directly from England) dm ў 

i В 2 » igrated from 
established United States communities. The Middagh, Carr, Antrim 
and Sill families left homes on the East Coast. traveling and farmi 
in Pennsylvania and Indiana before coming to Rollag acarin 
William Nelson, who did much research into the settlement of Rollag 
for its centennial pageant last summer. 

These English pioneers of the early 1870's came because they 
wanted economic opportunities, according to Nelson. Bitterly cold 
winters and a diptheria epidemic convinced all but the Robinson and 
Sill families that back East was more desirable, said Nelson. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad’s plan to fill the Hawley area with 
settlers brought in some 200 Englishmen, many farmers, during 1873. 
The Rev. George Rodgers had been encouraging economically 
downtrodden farmers and laborers to emigrate to Northern England. 
Northern Pacific agent George Sheppard of London was impressed 
with Rodgers’ persuasive powers and hired him to preach of the great 
opportunities of settling in America. 

Eager to escape social serfdom and the tyranny of unjust laws, 
farmers listened intensely to Rodgers’ description of the Hawley area, 
to which he had made a “scouting trip” in 1872. “It has literally only to 
be tickled to make it smile a harvest,” he optimistically over-stated. 
As further inducement to follow him, Rodgers told the workers they 
could make their current weekly English wage in one day in America. 

Rodgers placed ads of doubtful truth in the “Yeovil Western 
Gazette.” One far-fetched ad stated that Clay County was the best 
wheat-growing region in the United States. The prices were right, or 
appeared to be, for the English; government lands were $2.50 an acre, 
and railroad lands ran from the government price on up to $8 an acre. 
For the amount of a single year’s rent in England a tenant farmer 
could obtain the freehold of a large and productive farm, according to 
“New Yeovil, Minnesota, A Northern Pacific Colony in 1873,” an ar- 
ticle by John Harnsberger and Robert P. Wilkins in the Spring 1970 
edition of “Arizona and the West.” М 

Three waves of settlers came over between April and June of 1873 
because of Rodgers' efforts. Trouble began as soon as the first group 
arrived April 17. Settlers believed they were deceived as to the size 
and price of town lots, according to Harnsberger and Wilkins. The lots 
were described as “graveyard size,” 25 x 150 feet, instead of 50 x 250 
feet. The prices were also double those quoted by Sheppard in London ; 
Also intensifying the dissatisfaction was speculation. All English 
settlers had intended to take up government homestead claims close 
to Hawley, but the news of the colony had prompted filings and 
preemption entries for speculation which greatly restricted the 

vailable land. Ч 

ks drm couldn't overcome a feeling of being cheated, ac- 
cording to Harnsberger and Wilkins. Adding to their Lue 

as the Colonist's realization that frontier life was not genteel. 
Despite Rodgers' warning that only the tough and ambitious should 
come, a few stragglers made short appearances. The Oc. Е 
“Red River Gazette" said about half of the 200 Yeovil settlers 
within the first half year. Few settlers remained. н 

Germans were slower in coming to Hawley because their govern- 
ment didn’t allow them to emigrate until the early 1880’s. In addition to 
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the Iowa route, Scandinavians and Germans could travel to Minnesota 
through Wisconsin. Wisconsin's wooded areas had much firewood 
which, along with earlier immigrant settlements, made it an easier 
and safer place to spend the winter than the frontier in western 
Minnesota. 

Fritz Gruhl and family left Saxony, Germany, in 1884, stopping in 
Eau Claire, Wis. Living there for one year, they proceeded to St. Paul 
where they got on the Red River Oxcart Trail. 

Gruhl followed a fork different from earlier settlers. Although the 
first-comers traveled up through the Rollag area, 15 miles south of 
Hawley, the Gruhls went to Moorhead. They began farming south of 
Hawley the next year, sharecropping because they had lost all their 
possessions and a large sum of money in a fire on the farm (see Gruhl 
family story). 


THE FIRST YEARS 

Farmers relied on game and wild foods during the first years while 
they planted and waited to harvest their crops. John Tansem killed a 
deer and sank the dressed meat with stones in cold springs; salt was 
too scarce for curing meat. Emma Elton's “Eglon Memories" 
mentions some additional staples for early farm families; “Тһеге was 
wild game with no restrictions on hunting, fish from nearby lakes, 
berries in the meadows, raspberries, chokeberries (sic), wild grapes, 
wild plums and hazelnuts picked by the sacks in the woods." She 
added that a barrel of apples was often bought in the fall because 
“your own apple tree grove took some time getting started." 

Milk was plentiful because all settlers brought cattle with them. 
Cows served the dinner table two ways - their milk was used for 
drinking, for cream or for making butter, and when a cow became too 
old to milk, she could be butchered. Farmers specializing in dairy did 
not come to the Hawley area until the 189 When settlers first 
came in 1871, literally every tool at hand was utilized for the initial 
breaking of the virgin soil, which was tightly knotted with buffalo 
grass roots. Tree branches, spikes and stout sticks complemented the 
early breaking plow as entire families did their assigned chores. 

Young children picked rocks and tore the tough sod apart chunk by 
chunk. In an August 1971 interview, Richard Gruhl recalled that this 
wrestling with the soil was “а slow, tiresome job." The Gruhls had 
come to the Hawley area in 1885, settling southwest of Hawley in 
Cromwell Township along the Buffalo River. 

Fritz Gruhl, Richard's father, was a typical area farmer, walking 
behind his breaking plow which was drawn by four horses, turning the 
leathery sod over while his family used the previously mentioned 
assorted homemade tools to break it into small chunks. 

Long before women's liberation was demanded by suffragettes and 
other feminist reformers, women pitched in as equals to men, plowing 
and seeding along with their husbands, fathers and brothers for up- 
wards of 14 hours daily. 


Before the advent of the disc harrow, which could cut hard chunks 
more efficiently with its sharp discs and weighted platform man 
farmers simply dragged and dragged their fields with yet another 
homemade implement - a large timber into which heavy spikes were 
driven. 


Virtually unyielding to the plowshare and farmers' ingenuity, the 
tough soil was seductive, promising rich returns to those who Worked 
it faithfully. In her book “Eglon Memories,” the late Emma Elton 
quoted the Reverend Ludwig Kribs of Glyndon, as he told of “a fine 
mellow mould as black as the ace of spades, spread over the whole 
country, formed by the growth and decay of a luxuriant vegetation 
accumulating for ages.” Ludwig further commented that “we know 
from experience and observation that a dark color attracts the rays of 
the sun and becomes warmer than anything of a lighter color.” 

We do not know whether the early settlers considered such lofty 
scientific hypotheses each time they were jolted by the breaking plow, 
but they apparently held deep beliefs that life in the Hawley area, no 
matter how strenuous, would be rewarding. 


SEEDING -- A POUCH OVER THE SHOULDER 

After the soil was prepared, the first seeding continued to require 
hand labor and walking. Seed was sprinkled by hand from a half- 
bushel pouch slung over the shoulder, according to Rollag resident, 
Norman Nelson, member of the Western Minnesota Steam Threshers' 
Reunion. Dr. Hiram Drache, in his book The Challenge of the Prairie, 
substantiates this statement. According to Drache, mechanical 
seeding machines had been patented as early as 1799 and horse-drawn 
seeders had been in use since 1857, but the pioneer farmers of the 
entire Red River Valley area seeded their first crops by hand. Hand 
broadcasting took one and one-third hours per acre, but the dragging 
(often with tree branches) which had to follow immediately (lest birds 
enjoy the seed) was so much slower that no more than two acres could 
be seeded in one day. 

Nelson indicated this slow process did have one advantage; a far- 
mer could get into his fields to seed when the ‘luxuriant vegetation" 
was still too wet to bring in any horse-drawn implement. Un- 
fortunately, the soil of which the Reverend Kribs had boasted soaked 
up water even more readily than it did sunshine. 

The Cyclone seeder was a slight improvement over the hand- 
broadcast method. Adding a hand-crank to the old sling bags, the 
Cyclone spread seed in a more predictable pattern. Their limited 
capacity (related to the strength of a farmer's back) made the 
Cyclones not well suited to larger, heavier grains like wheat, barley 
and oats. Nelson said some farmers kept these seeders until the 1940's 
for legume seeding. 
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This authentic "sod-buster" 
breaking plow, now on display 
at Hawley Implement, is the 
same model which Hawley 
area pioneers trudged behind 
as they made their first 
furrows in the 1870's and 
used until the riding and gang 
plows became  popularly 
priced around 1890. 

The blade attachment, 
according to early John Deere 
manuals, was to "make lighter 
the burden of draught animals 
by slicing the soil to be tur- 
ned." 

Photo by Steve Aakre 
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Improvements in seeding and other farm equipment were needed to 
keep pace with land expansions. Farmers settled on and broke all 
their treeless land first; hand-grubbing of trees was too time- 
consuming for farmers who had to st ruggle to get crops. 


According to Mrs. Elton, “‘grubbing the large oak stumps was the 
hardest work, and was done mostly by new immigrants." She said the 
usual rate of pay was 25 cents per stump; the best man could grub only 
four stumps per day. The average "yield" was probably only three 
stumps per day, or only 75 cents per day plus room and board 

Soon, however, the human element gave out and mechanical stump 
pullers were used when farmers decided to take advantage of the 
stronger backs of horses and mules. 

Amechanical stump-puller consisted of a drum with a cable wound 
around it and draped over a tripod framework. As the horse team 
turned the drum, winding the cable, the pull extracted the stump 
easily, somewhat in the same way a dentist slowly raises a stubborn 
tooth from a jaw. 

Although one horse could easily pull stumps by this method (the 
tremendous leverage strength of the pullers allowed one horse to lift 
even a house from its foundations), Joe Marvig of Rollag said setting 
ip the apparatus involved nearly as much time as hand grubbing did. 

А Sampson Stump puller which easily lives up to its garguntuan 
brand name is pictured in “Down оп the Farm," a reminiscent picture 
‘ook of early farm life with commentary by Stewart Holbrook. The 
three thick beams forming the puller’s tripod tower 14 feet above the 
ground, and the large stump hanging from the apex easily dwarfs the 
homesteading farmer. The picture shows him standing before the 
prize catch, much like today's proud fisherman photos with the lucky 
angler grinning alongside his miniature Moby Dick. 
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Soltersinlaw Nils Christianson and 
Andreas Syvertson used oxen to pull their 
wee grain binder until they could afford 
Mis. The wire-tie binder was rare 
ound Hawley at that time, because most 
"iners didn't like its metal clippings that 
Could injure the Stomachs of livestock. 

Pair began farming together when 
Came to Parke Township in 1884, 
ng 160 acres from an earlier settler 
and tenting another 80 from Ole Sander, 
test 

nson is on the binder and 
ea 15 standing. The picture was 
н A bya traveling photographer in 1886 

Pair farmed the Sander land, 

lo courtesy of Mrs. John Hovelson 
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Alfred Floberg stands behind his stum 
puller while Ed Jelvig and ЕЛДА 
brother Oscar Work near an uprooled 
stump ‘in the background. This photo, 
taken in Eglon Township circa 1900, 
clearly Shows the Sweep action 
machinery. According to Alfred's son, 
Palmer Floberg of Rollag, stumps were 
Temoved this way on some 50 acres of 
farmland one summer. The largest area 
cleared by the crew was for Lars Moline 
(land now owned by Alfred Joranson). 
Records Which Alfred kept of his 
Operation, which would indicale the 
acreages cleared for various farmers, were 
destroyed and lost at the old Floberg 
homestead in Rollag. 

Photo courtesy of Palmer Floberg 
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a SURPRISE! WEEDS SPREAD 
, By aiding farmers in clearing wooded land, the stump-pullers made 
important area ecology changes, some unexpected. Wind-borne weed 
seeds flourished in open fields unprotected by forests. Wind, however, 
wasn't the only culprit in the weed story. 

The weed infestation increased only after the sod had been 
broken and weed seeds had been introduced along with the 
grain seeds, . .the thick, unbroken sod had not permitted most 
weeds to take root. The settlers, because they lacked time and 
ood tillage tools, inadvertently permitted weeds to increase 
freely. 

Drache emphasizes that the notion that weeds were totally absent 
before man started to till the soil is false. Farming practices like 
wheat monoculture (growing only one type of wheat on certain fields 
for many years), however, gave the right conditions for the weed 
problems to blossom. 

Thickly-wooded areas limited the spread of weed seeds by wind, 
according to Ernst Herbranson, lifelong Rollag farmer. The gradual 
clearing of land when more settlers moved into the area contributed to 
the spread of weeds. 

Although the weed problems increased because of more cleared 
land, many settlers weren't overcome with visions of stripping the 
earth. In her book “The Sondre Helle Family,” a history of several 
Rollag families, Mrs. Maxine Lee Shulstad recorded: 

Some Norwegian immigrants weren’t aware of the fast and 
expanding farm business in America; Kittle Hanson cleared off 
16 acres of his new land in Skree Township, sure that he’d never 
need any more. . Samuel Anderson thought he could get along 
well on 80 acres. Many Norwegians had less than a quarter 
section. Some Yankees seemed to think 40 acres would be 
sufficient. 


Steam-powered, steam-lifted plows were rare around Hawley because farms were too 
small to make the large rig practical. Still, Art Lewis used a steam rig like this 10-bottom 
plow to break sod for farmers north of Hawley, where the land was flatter and more open 
than in the rolling wooded hills of Eglon and Parke Townships. 

Most farmers relied on horse or oxen teams for plowing until the advent of gas 
tractors, which could pull small plows suitable to the small fields dotting the country 
side. 

Photo courtesy of Norman Nelson 
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EQUIPMENT BECOMES LARGER, MORE SOPHISTICATED 

Although some farmers weren't ready for big farming, the majority 
looked for expansion. Equipment manufacturers saw new growing 
market potentials and were eager to join the vanguard of 
progress. Sulky plows, one-bottom affairs requiring three horses, 
allowed a man to ride daylong while plowing. Although they were an 
improvement over the breaking and stubble plows a farmer had to 
trudge, behind, Rollag farmer William Nelson recalled, "they were 
the roughest implement ever designed to be ridden.” 

Complicating a sore rump were gang plows, which were used near 
Hawley about 1894, a few years after the popularity of the sulky had 
worn as thin as the seat of farmers' pants. Using five horses for à two- 
bottom plow, these implements kept a farmer's mind off his painful 
posterior by challenging him to operate levers with his hands and feet, 
lifting the bottoms. The Gruhls had a gang plow in 1894 and George 
Weaver, son of English colonist, Ed Weaver, had a gang plow a year 
later. Avery produced a steam-powered lift for its plows ap- 
proximately 1908. 

Seeding took another step in its long progression when a shoe drill, 
designed by a prisoner of the Confederates in the Civil War, was 
manufactured and distributed by the Avery Company of Peoria, Ill. 
Avery drew his plans for the Peoria drill in the sand because the 
Confederates couldn't afford to let him have paper, according to an 
early Peoria drill catalogue. Remembering his plans, Avery started 
his company soon after his release. 

The shoe drill used pointed shovels, made a furrow for the seed, 
dropped it in and covered the furrow with a thin layer of soil. Two 
horses were required to pull a six-foot drill because the shoes created a 
heavy drag. Ten acres could be seeded in a long day with the shoe drill, 
according to Joe Marvig of Rollag. 

Corn planters also changed with the farming profession. Hawley 
pioneers followed a frontier custom of planting corn on sod land while 
plowing. A young helper could drop kernels into every second or third 
row as his father was plowing. The father would then cover the seed as 
he turned the next furrow. 

Another method, which Theodore Bergseid mentioned, was digging 
hills with the hoe. Hoe-work was time-consuming, but the real limit on 
corn planting was the cultivation. Partly because of the time element 
and partly due to ignorance of the nutritional worth of corn, Hawley 
farmers didn't plant more than an average of 10 to 12 acres until about 
1930, according to retired farmer Helmer Bjornson. 

Аз can be seen in the pictures, metering of seeding distance and 
depth were the improvements offered by corn planting equipment. 

Important as they were, these advances were not as exciting as 
those accompanying the center of the farmer's life — the harvest. 


THE YEAR'S BIG EVENT 

Though not on as grand a scale as in North Dakota, threshing in the 
Hawley area was still the year's big affair. North Dakotans hired 
large custom units in the Bonanza days beginning in the 1890's, 
Threshing around Hawley was a more neighborly affair, although C, 
C. and Nels Nelson and Gust Swenson threshed much of the coun. 
tryside in their custom routes. Fritz Gruhl was the more typical 
farmer; he threshed his grain, with the help of neighbor, Bill Perkins, 
and then paid Perkins for his work by threshing for him. 


Neighborly crews were not small, especially when compared to 
today’s two-or three-man operations. An average crew had 10 bundle 
teams for loading and hauling grain shocks from field to separator, 
Each two-horse team had one man who loaded and drove the wagon, 
Big operations used up to 14 bundle teams. Two to four men pitched 
bundles into the separator. 

The men in the grain tanks had the dirtiest and hardest work. 
Sacking grain in the field was the best way to haul it because the tanks 
were not tightly constructed. Although two men usually sweated and 
stooped over their half-bushel shovels all day filling the sacks, an 
extra man was used when oats or barley, which could yield around 40 
bushels to the acre, were harvested. The men kept busy because an 80- 
bushel load, heavy even by today’s standards, could be separated in 10 
minutes. 

A good wheat yield was nearly 20 bushels to the acre, but the 
average yield in the 1890’s was closer to 14 bushels to the acre. Ex- 
{гете heat in the summer of 1900 made Editor John Reid of the 
Clay County Herald of Hawley cryptically predict in the August 3 
edition, “Clay County will do well if she averages 10 bushels to the acre 
of wheat. Adding to the problem is the number of horses killed by the 
heat while working in the fields.” 


_ The Avery Company's “Corn Queen, manufactured in 1907, was an 
improvement from earlier corn planting implements. Calibrated gears replaced the 
ШО judgment in dropping the seed. "Sled runners" dug furrows for the seed 
replacing manual digging with a hoe. And there was a seat for riding. 

Photo courtesy of Norman Nelson 
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pee Proud and scared and the echo of sleep still strong 

п my veins. (The reins [д looped around my hi S so the fast- i 

Half pulled me. stiff legged. and tacking about like us re feste it. 
In their dusty wake) 


Ahead my grandfather's buggy 


Bounced down the coulee hill, up the opposite slope 

Toward the threshing machine and its whistling brass commandments, 
The barb-tongued golden barley and the tents of the biblical wheat, 
Frontiers of sweat and legendary field 

Of manhood 


From “Letter to an Imaginary Friend" by Thomas McGrath. Used 
by permission of the author, 

In the July 29, 1971 edition of the Ulen Union, Reiersgord also 
remembered the joys and sorrows of helping during harvest: 

As the children grew older and were able to share in the 
actual work of threshing, they were proud. The girls would go 
out and help the neighbors with the gigantic task of feeding the 
hungry crew and the boys would Eo out by twos on a bundle 
wagon. . .For the first year or so they were teased until they 


Horses on a circular sweep provided power for threshing around Hawley until the mid 
80's Steam engines became the mode. Twelve-, sixteen- or twenty-horse teams 
could run the separators. Я 

Just because they had been gradually replaced in threshing by steam engines, horses 
were not obsolete for farm power. They continued to pull bundle wagons, grain tanks, 
plows. planters, drags and cultivators until the 1930's, when gas tractors began selling in 
appreciable numbers in the Hawley area, according to Norman Nelson. 

Photo courtesy of Norman Nelson 


could scarcely endure it. They were doused with water, their 
gloves were filled with grease and (their) bundles were tied 
down to the hay racks. . they were the ones who had to clean 
up the corners of the fields and (who) were scolded when late at 
taking their turn by the feeder. 


Richard Gruhl recalled the excitement he felt as a child on the day 
the lone steam engine his father owned was hauled out of its shed for 
fall harvest. АП the kids gathered around to watch as if it were a fall 
festival. 

“Dad wrapped a rope around the flywheel, and hitched a horse team 
to it; they pulled,the flywheel turned, and the machine backed out of 
the shed. It was like watching a monster coming to life," he said. 


Fuel made the monster come to life and wood was the first steam- 
engine fuel. C. C. Nelson, dedicated to burning wood in his machines, 
once stopped his entire threshing crew when he heard that a straw- 
burning steamer was operating near Pelican Lake, northeast of 
Pelican Rapids. No more threshing was done that day as the crew 
walked over 10 miles to see that innovation. They thought the lost day 
was well worth it, just to see such a sight. 

Innovations were many in the threshing industry. The first 
Separators were pulled up to stacks of grain and, powered by 12 to 20 
horses on a circular sweep, gobbled up the stack fed to it by pitchfork- 
wielding farmers. Stacks were much work to build, but were used until 
about 1915 by some farmers because their shape repelled rain so well. 
With the advent of self-feeders and straw blowers, farmers began 
using more bundles and shocks ( groups of bundles) than stacks. 


Straw blowers developed from strange, elevated swinging con- 
veyors and other attempts at spreading the straw without manual 
labor. Early straw blowers were gear driven, but the gears Stripped so 
easily that they were replaced by belts. The straw conveyors required 
two men to build the stack and elevated conveyors just made the stack 
higher, requiring more labor to build the stack. 

А small separator cost about $725 in 1907; the average size cost 
about $900. A 20-60 horsepower steam engine, about the right size to 
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C. C. Nelson sits at the controls of his "bottle" steam engine, which he bought second 
hand in 1884. Although the uniquely-shaped engine was not new when C. C. bought it it 
was one of the first brought into the Rollag area. Nels Nelson. C. C.'s brother, is the 
tallest man standing atop the grain separator. middle of the picture. The brothers 
threshed together until 1914, according to Norman Nelson, С. С s nephew. 

A transition from horse-drawn to self propelled. the “bottle” had self-traction (notice 
the chain leading to the gear above the steamer's r [4 ar wheel) but required oxen for 
Steering. When oxen weren't handy, Henry Nelson said that several men would grab the 
front poles. Although this could be convenient in the farmyard, oxen were always the 
leaders on long drives. 

A pile of wood between the steamer and the oxen team indicates this steamer had 
made the fuel switch from straw to wood. C. C. never burned coal, even in his home 
Stoves. Henry Nelson attributed this to an abundant supply of wood in the Rollag forests 
Cheap labor for cutting it and “а sense of independence.” 

Ole Bergen is standing by the oxen team. A bachelor who lived on the August An 
derson farm, Bergen sold his land and equipment for reasons unknown and returned to 
Norway in 1924. 


Photo, circa 1888, courtesy of Norman Nelson 
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replace a 14-horse Sweep team, cost nearly $1,700. 

Early steam engines and separators for Rollag farmers were 
Shipped to Downer (Minn.). Situated in generally flat country without 
any rivers to cross, it was the easiest location from which farmers 
could bring the machinery. 

Henry Nelson pulled an Aultman -Taylor separator as far as he could 
with his Titan 10-20 horsepower tractor, but the Rollag hills proved too 
Steep. So Nelson hitched eight horses to the separator and reversed the 
problem - climbing hills was easy, but going down was like 
tobogganing. Nelson said he chained one wheel so it skidded down the 
hills, scarring deep gouges into the wheels. 


Steep hills were also a problem for bundle wagons, horse - or tractor- 
drawn. Bundled shocks were piled on wagons 14 feet long and eight 
feet wide with racks four feet high. Rubber-rimmed steel tires could 
hold more weight, thereby allowing racks to stretch out and hold more 
grain. Overloaded wagons could stall tractors in dangerous situations, 


but even more terrifying was a downhill runaway, in which tractor (or 
horses), bundle wagon, bundles and driver had a free-for-all tumble in 
the straw to see who got to the bottom first. How did farmers react 
under such an emergency? “When it got too fast for me, I just jumped 
off,” said Earl Herbranson of Rollag 

Although hills weren't a problem for farmers north and west of 
Hawley, mud flats and rivers were their headaches during moving or 
buying time. 

Machinery delivered from Fargo made easy progress, crossing the 
meandering Buffalo River several times on sturdy bridges. However, 
according to Carl Johnson of Hawley, Hawley's crossing was too weak 
for the big steamers. There the machines forded the Buffalo in sandy 
spots, There is no record of any steamer lost while crossing the river 
near Hawley, but perhaps any farmer who sunk where others crossed 
with ease would be too embarrassed to publicize his misfortune 


Binders also underwent changes while separators were being 
transformed, The first Hawley grain crops were cut by scythes, 
sometimes with a cradle attachment which grouped the grain in small 
unbound piles. The first reaper, according to Norman Nelson, was like 
today’s swather, laying the grain on the ground for someone to pick 


Farmers depend on weather not only to give them the conditions for a 
good crop. but also to allow them to harvest what they can. This item in the 
Aug 24. 1900 Clay County Herald shows that farmers then also cast a wary 
eye lo the sky: 

а Old story -- it rains. In the month of June the rains of this week would 
ve exactly fitted. but now they are doing more damage than good. Grain 
shocks are growing and molding. and stacking and threshing are out of the 
p Farmers have turned their shocks a number of times. but as they 
Lp the task another rain comes and the work of saving the grain seems 

Imost useless 
ae ш at least which has yielded beyond all expectations since 
dns ae he mosquito crop has grown so large as to take away all the 
E (Кыра ا‎ They hold complete possession of all parks, walks 

jore besides that they have the family cow pinned up against a 
ie eal MS EUR the life out of her. And it is almost reasonable to 
piling holes 3 z soared up to the clouds and are busying themselves by 
e drought j ет and glorying over seeing us drenched here below. 
шй of e n early summer and drenching rains in August led to a 
5 which nearly covered the shocks. Moorhead justice courts 


Wer 
t kept busy handling the army of drunken harvest hands. another in- 
of rainy seasons. 
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Taken by Henry Nelson in 1917, this picture has a nearh 
subjects and rich texture, much eae сан painting. J ke rA 
C. C. Nelson is tending the Rumely gas tractor. one of the first in the area. Pitching in 
to the separator are George Lee (left) and his son Ole (right). George drove а county 
maintainer and farmed parttime. Holding two such jobs was unusual for 1917, as far- 
ming was believed to be enough work for anyone. However, farm prices were good, 
partially because of wartime inflation, and Lee could supplement his maintenance in- 
come by farming. Henry Nelson's brother Alfred is the troubleshooter sitting on the 
separator 
Photo courtesy of Henry Nelson 
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up. A platform on which a man could stand and collect the grain in 
bundles was the next development. The untied groups he dumped were 
easier for workers to gather into shocks. Changing horses at noon, Ole 
Olson could reap 20 acres a day with a seven-foot reaper, according to 
William Nelson. 

The forerunner of the binder came in 1876 when a two-man platform 
was installed on the reaper, according to Norman Nelson. Plentiful 
and cheap, straw was wound by hand around the grain. About a year 
later, the short-lived wire-tie binder was sold in the Hawley area. The 
twister which bound the grain always clipped off a small chip of the 
fine soft wire. Embedded in the straw, these chips gave cattle who ate 
the straw “hardware”, a sickness caused by metal objects tearing the 
stomach. Hardware-stricken livestock generally sickened, lost their 
appetites and dwindled away. 

By 1879 the wire-tie binder was so unpopular that many farmers 
bought twine-tie binders or twine-tie attachments for their old binders. 


Fritz Gruhl's six binders stopped for this picture, circa 1907. Fritz stands in 

ы ee [йшй His son, Fred, is on the far right binder. Leonard Riedberger (in 

white shirt) and George Eppler gathered the scattered bundles and piled tten 
shocks. Bill Elsholtz is on the middle binder. In an August 1971 interview, bon, rul 

explained his position on the last binder (far left); 'I was always last because whenever 

something broke down. they gave me that binder to fix and took mine. nid 
Note that each binder, ground-driven, required four horses. Mrs. Gru an = e 

Annie (Mrs. Ferdinand Meier) are in the carriage at the far right. The Gruhls farmstead in 


Cromwell Township is in the background. S. P. Wange photo 


Business-like as б. C. and Nels Nelson were, they didn't turn down a good 
time when the opportunity arose. 

The Nelsons were perhaps the premier threshermen in the Rollag area and 
seldom suffered from idleness because of breakdowns. Both were expert 
mechanics and blacksmiths who concentrated on preventing equipment 
malfunctions. Throughout the threshing day, Nels circled the machinery 
adding a drop of oil wherever and whenever it seemed appropriate 

Despite their precautions, however. rain could and did stop the threshing. 
On one such occasion the farmer for whom the Nelsons were threshing 
decided not to mope over lost work. Going to town for a short while. the 
farmer returned with a keg of beer to while away the drying time. After 
finishing off the refreshments, the high-spirited crew raced through the straw 
pile. developing an itch that only youngsters who have squirmed and crawled 
through dad's strawpile can appreciate 

A somewhat less pleasant plunge in the straw was experienced by Nelson 
ata later date on the farm which is presently owned by Ray Hoyum. 

As the crew was threshing the wind changed, making it necessary to 
change the direction of the straw blower. 

Moving all equipment around and beginning again. the crew aimed the 
straw where the steam engine powering the separator had stood. Several 
Cinders on the ground ignited the straw. 

Nels saw the smoldering pile and jumped in. crawling to its source and 
extinguishing the problem before it burst into a deadly and costly field fire. 

From interview with Henry Nelson, December 1971 


Fritz Gruhl had this group from North Dakota come in 1894 for custom threshing, 
Grain couldn't be piled high on the flat-bedded bundle wagons. The steep conveyor 
(extreme left) indicated this model did not have a straw blower and thus required three 
men working below the conveyor to pitch the straw into piles. Amid all the work, one little 
boy (extreme right) found time to ride his bike. 

S. P. Wange photo 


Some parties with a threshing outfit ran out of fuel near the Evans Brothers 
oat field, and thinking that sheaf oats would be easy to fire with, helped 
themselves to a wagon load. Mr. Evans remonstrated with them and wanted 
pay for the oats. He was told to go to a place hotter than Chicago. Instead of 


going there he came to Justice Glasgow, who sent Constable Dahl to interview 
the threshers. His arguments were so convincing that they paid $15 for the 
oats 

Sept. 29, 1893 Red River Valley News, Glyndon 
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g with this Garr Scott separator, one of the 
following a curve around the corner of the 


егей the strange belt assembly for the straw blower 
design. The machine was sold after a season. d 


S. P. Wange photo 
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This advertising cartoon from FI 
бутегз Album of Historical lies 
Traction Engines and Threshing Equip- 
ment illustrates an important development 

in threshing-the self-feeder. 

According to Ted Bergseid, retired 
Hawley farmer, some of the earliest 
Hawley area harvests were undertaken 
with machinery similar to that in the top 
half of the cartoon. Men had to pitch the 
grain bundles to other men who fed it to 
the machine by hand. Besides being 
dangerous and extremely dusty, this 
process wasted manpower, as the cartoon 
shows. 

With the advent of the conveyor feeding 
machinery, two men could keep the 
mae busy, pitching directly onto the 


Another labor-saver was developed for 
the opposite end of the thresher in the 
early 1880's. The straw-blower saved 
man-hours by blowing the straw away 
from the machine and into nice piles. 

Earlier equipment involved bulky, heavy 
conveyors which got bogged down in their 
own straw piles. Machinery had to be 
moved when the straw piles clogged the 
straw conveyors. Several men were 
needed to keep straw from piling up at the 
end of a conveyor, but a straw blower 
cleared itself. 

Requiring more power, straw blowers 
weren't popular until steam engines 
dominated the threshing scene in the mid 
1880's. Horse sweep teams didn't have 
enough power to operate the straw 
blower. 

Photo courtesy of Norman Nelson 
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Despite its appearance, this contraption 
wasn't designed by Jules Verne for moon- 
walking or exploration 20.000 leagues 
under the sea. The Westinghouse traction 
engine was a forerunner of the “bottle 
steam engine which C. б. Nelson used in 
the Rollag area. Available in E 10 x 

orsel models, the traction engi 
Leu aee] entirely from the 
firemen's platform. 

The safely conscious manufacturers 
warned: "A steering apparatus may also be 
applied to any engine, although we do not 
recommend its use while running upon 
public highways. It is better and safer to 
depend upon а team to guide. 

Photo courtesy of Norman Nelson 


NUISANCES AND DANGERS 

Long hours in the fields, dependence on the weather, poor prices for 
crops - these have always made farming difficult and unpleasant. But 
the early Hawley farmers also had several unique nuisances and 
dangers — mosquitoes, crickets, grasshoppers and prairie fires. 

Mosquitoes were the least harmful; their specialty was simply 
getting under everyone's skin. Farmers had to bundle up or be bitten 
constantly on hot days, but farmers’ discomfort was a small problem. 
The real trouble came when horses and oxen became unmanageable. 


According to Maxine Shulstad’s “Sondre Helle Family,” Ole Olson's 
oxen team for plowing became so annoyed by mosquitoes that they 
rambled into the nearest slough to escape, despite Olson's efforts to 
keep them on the straight and narrow. Richard Gruhl said he would 
rub steam engine cylinder oil on horses' backs during threshing. “Оп 
hot threshing days, a brown horse would look red from all the blood 
from crushed mosquitoes,” he said. Threshers wore thick scarves and 
screened material around their necks to keep the insects away. 

Crickets were another harvest-time problem, according to Gruhl. 


Feeding on the shocked bundles, 
the crickets “ate half of them so 
when we picked them up they fell 
apart in our hands,” he ex- 
plained. In years of heavy in- 
festation, the area around a 
threshing rig was black with 
crushed crickets. 
Grasshoppers could solve 
cricket and mosquito problems at 
harvest by destroying crops long 
before maturity. The earliest 
recorded grasshopper plague 
around Hawley occurred from 
1973-76, according to Eglon 
Township historian, Mrs Emma 
Elton. Eglon pioneer, Mrs. Oscar 
Bredeson, told Mrs Elton the 
grasshoppers came like a cloud, 
and began eating everything 
when they landed. “Mother and 
Gunhild elson covered the 
potato stubs (in the garden) that 
had not been eaten yet and when 
the grasshoppers left, they found 


they had salvaged a few 
potatoes." ; 
Richard Gruhl said а 


grasshopper invasion of the early 
189 was fought by Hawley 
farmers with ‘‘grasshopper 
tanks”. Filled with water and 
kerosene, the horse-drawn tanks 
had a canvas above them to 
deflect the the grasshoppers into 
the liquid. According to Сгш, 


average "yield during the infestation was three bushels of 
grasshoppers per mile. Piled like brush, the grasshoppers had a 
terrible stench, according to Gruhl 

Ап invasion in 1905 was weakened by spreading poison for 


Although deserted now, the Ed Weaver homestead was a busy place when this photo 
was taken. circa 1895. Ed's son George rides the five-horse sulky gang plow; horses 
were hitched with three ahead and two behind. Annie (Mrs. Jim Robertson) stands near 
the horses and Eliza, (Mrs. Dan McGregor) holds two favorites. The only survivor of the 
family is Jane (Mrs. Jane Hockley of Regina. Sask.) who stands to the left of a sister 


grasshoppers. Gruhl and Ted Bergseid spread bran mixed with 
sawdust and arsenic; grasshoppers ate the bran and died from the 
added ingredients. Whole armies of farmers went out spreading the 
poison along fencelines, where grasshoppers nested, said Bergseid. 
Arsenic was misused by one farmer north of Hawley, who paid a large 
price for his mistake. Dumping arsenic into a slough to kill 
grasshoppers, the farmer locked up his cattle to prevent them from 
drinking the poison. The cattle broke out and headed for the slough; 
the farmer lost two cattle to poisoning, according to Gruhl 


LeRoy Weaver. George's son. 


Complete Your Outfit 


Why don't you take the contract to bale your customers' straw 
at the same time that you contract to do his threshing? Geta 


Whitman Hay Press 


and belt it up to your engine after the threshing season is over 
andturn some of the otherwise idle time of your engine into money. 
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Nellie. Weaver and his wife, in the background, were members of the original English 
Yeovil colony. Frank Weaver is riding his horse. 

Sheep were a rare diversity in early Hawley farms, but Weaver shows his English 
ancestry by including them on his farm. Their wool proved invaluable for homespun 
cloth. Note the hay sling at the open door of the hay mow. The barn blew down shortly 
after World War | and the homestead three miles south of Muskoda is now owned by 


Photo courtesy of Jim Robertson 


Hawley farmers were beginning to bale 
their hay and straw as early as 1893, but 
they did it with cruder equipment than that 
pictured in this advertisement in the May, 
1908 "Thresherman's Review." 

Hauling loose hay to town, area farmers 
brought it to a warehouse just north of the 
present Burns Motor garage. There John 
Rushfeldt baled. His early custom baler 
required his horse team to go in a 
semicircle one way to feed the plunger and 
then in the reverse direction {0 compress 
the bale, according to Richard Gruhl. 

Early balers needed а man to step the 
hay down into the plunger. This was 
extremely dangerous despite the slow 
plunger speed. according to Hawley 
farmer, Herbert Aakre. А safely іт: 
provement of the models in this ad- 
vertisement was the mechanical plunger. 
The bottom baler could be run by a steam 
engine (note the flywheel above the right 
baler wheel) According to the ad- 
vertisement, the farmer could bale his 
straw after the threshing season was over 
and turn some of his “idle time into 
money.” The advertisers may not have 
been too well acquainted with real farm 
life-farmers had little idle time. 

Photo courtesy of Norman Nelson 


Grasshopper plagues could be neither predicted пог prevented, but 
they disappeared around Hawley after 1905, as mysteriously as they 
had come. А 

Terrifying as a cloud of grasshoppers оп the horizon could be, an 
even more alarming sight to the farmer was the smoke of a prairie 
fire. Farmers protected their homesteads from these sweeping blazes 
by making “fire breaks." A fire break consisted of two plowed 
furrows, 30 to 40 feet apart, between which the farmer burned to make 
a wide strip of clean land. When ominous smoke or flame rose in the 
sky, the oldest family members went out to plow fire breaks, leaving 
the youngest with instructions to watch the fire and move to a safer 
place when the flames became too close. There are no recorded deaths 
caused by prairie fires around Hawley. 

Although the cause of prairie fires was uncertain, railroads became 
good suspects, and possibly good scapegoats. The Sept. 29, 1893, “Кей 
River Valley News” carried this accusal: 

Prairie fires have done considerable damage by burning hay 
stacks the past week. Last Friday the train set two fires near 
the Walter Shave place which destroyed part of the fine grove, 
and burned about 50 tons of hay belonging to Fountain and 
Kronbeck. The same day a fire started near the Grant farm in 
Riverton, and going south, burned over a thousand tons of hay. 

On Tuesday a fire was started on the H. F. Mensing farm by a 
train. That fire was put out without any damage. Those who 
went from the village had just got back when another fire 
started which burned two stacks of hay belonging to Dan 
O'Donnell. . .Those who have lost by fire set by the trains have 
put in claims for damage, which if they collect will help replace 
the hay. 

Although the railroads may have been guilty, Richard Gruhl said he 
believed some farmers used the fires dishonestly. “Nearly every year 
Prairie Township (west of Hawley) burned from Felton to the 
Buffalo River. Farmers hayed that land, and when the market was 
crowded, their stacks near the railroad started burning. Of course, 
they could blame it on a spark from a passing train, and get reim- 
bursed $4 a ton, which was market price for the hay. They made their 
money by increasing their estimates of what was burned. After 
several years of this, the railroad refused to pay, and those prairie 
fires along the railroad disappeared." Whether improvements in 
spark-arresters for engines or the declining profitability of stack- 
burning can be credited for the fewer fires is uncertain. 


POTATOES -- A BRUSH WITH FAME 

The Reverend Mr. Ludwig Kribs of Glyndon was an optimist. He 
viewed prairie fires as a benefit, rather than a drawback, because 
“they leave the ground fit for the scythe next уеаг.” He predicted that 


82 Dain Vertical Lift Mower 
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This year S. P. Wange started digging potatoes June 16, for eating. . „ће 
earliest he has ever begun since he has raised potatoes. On June 2 he 
planted a second crop of potatoes and on October 21 he started digging his 
second crop. 

We believe he is probably the first man in the Red River Valley to produce 
two crops of potatoes in a single year. 
Hawley Herald, Oct. 23, 1941, pg. 1 


peaches and grapes could grow around Hawley, 12 miles east of 
Glyndon. We don’t know whether Kribs’ opinions were well-respected 
or shrugged off as pioneer fever, but one comment he made in 1873 was 
a foreshadowing of the valley's potato productivity: “Аѕ for potatoes. 
you could not believe what I would say unless you could see them, but 
when a man can average a bushel from four hills, it tells you there isa 
crop." 

A crop there was, especially around the Hawley area. Situated in an 
area of clay subsoil and sandy loam, ideal for potatoes, Hawley grew 
in the potato business from “а potato patch" to the leading producer of 
Early Ohio seed potatoes in the nation. In an average production year 
(approximately 1,000 carloads of potatoes) Hawley farmers sold over 
$750,000 worth of potatoes, according to the May 26, 1927, Hawley 
Herald. 

Irena Rushfeldt Meier, born in Skree Township in 1879, said her 
parents were like most farmers -- a half acre potato patch was a 
necessity for feeding the family. Adna Colburn was the first Hawley 
farmer who expanded his patch into a field with a market. Colburn 
loaded the first railroad carload of potatoes from Hawley on Oct. 27, 
1881. Colburn’s journal, printed in the Aug. 27, 1925, Clay County 
Herald, tells the story of that important day; “Наа been asking for a 
car for some time with no reply. Unexpectedly got a car at 9 a.m. on 
condition of getting it loaded today. Got Justin, Father and Stephen 
Raymond with team, also Pete Wouters from his plow. Hired Thomson 
Woodward for one load and Guy Plummer (Woodward and Plummer 
operated dray-lines) and team for two loads and filled the car with 360 
bushels, beginning to load the car at 11 a.m. and closing at 5:45 p.m.” 
He sold the remainder of his crop in Hawley for 75 cents a bushel. The 
largest early potato producer around Hawley, Colburn raised from 
five to ten acres each year. 

According to Dr. Hiram Drache by 1890 potatoes could not be 
ignored as a commercial crop in Clay County. Hawley became the 
county potato center because it had more good growing territory than 
any other town in the county, according to former potato warehouse 
employee and potato farmer, Elmer Tangen. 

Many farmers began experimenting with potatoes in 1909 after a 
speaker told a group in Hawley that soil the surrounding town was 
(continued on Page 264) 


Dain Automatic Stacker 


The American Thresherman carried 
haying equipment advertisements. Horses 
lifted hay with the “automatic” stacker by 
pulling cables attached to the comb like 
rack. The two-horse mower was ground- 
driven (note wheel lugs for grip and large 
transmission gear by right wheel). 
Manpower pushing the lever above the 
operator's seat supplied the "vertical lift. 

Photo courtesy of Norman Nelson 


OF THE WORLD SWEAR BY THE 
U.S. E. 
AUTOMATIC INJECTORS Ж 
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Patriotism. which has been exploited to sell such diverse products as Dolly Madison 
pastry and fa thing in the 1970's. didn't escape opportunist agricultural advertisers 
ntury either 

отрапу. which made steam injectors for traction engines. let Uncle 
he equipment “threshermen swear by. 

ny. farm implement manufacturers. indicated the advantages of 
can machinery, “the best in the world with bald eagles and a fatherly 
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ideal for growing potatoes on a commercial basis. Martin Hillestad 
went together with five neighbors that day to buy a potato digger. 
Martin had raised potatoes in his garden since 1895, according to his 
son, Oliver, but raising a commercial crop had never occurred to him. 

Planting and harvestingin the garden had been done with a plow, 
according to Hillestad. “Dad would plow two furrows, drop potatoes 
and plow two furrows over them. In the fall he plowed them up and 
then the whole family worked to get them out," he explained. When 
commercial planting began, Hillstad borrowed a neighbor's planter. 

Forty years after Colburn’s first carload, Hawley was a shipping 
point for over 1,200 carloads annually, according to a history of 
Hawley potato production in the Oct. 14, 1926, Clay County Herald. 
According to Tangen, the average potato acreage in the potato boom 
from 1920-40 was 40 to 50 acres on a 160-acre farm. Farmers claimed 
they couldn't make a living without potatoes to supplement their in- 
come. Income could fluctuate wildly as supplies and prices joggled 
from scarcity to surplus. 

Potato yields ran from 50 to 150 bushels to th 
between 75-100, according to Tangen. Claiming the 1928 potato crop as 
the largest ever produced in the country, the Oct. 4, 1928, Hawley 
Herald foresaw “а low price range throughout the season" and 
strongly advised “the careful grading of the tubers on the farms so 
that producers can benefit by the better prices paid for the best quality 
stock.” The front-page article also criticized Minnesota’s lax grading 
system, stating that Minnesota No. 1 potatoes had “а poor reputation, 

wing а poor market price nationally.” The implication was that 
Hawley potatoes were being downgraded by association with inferior 
Грае pe 1 otlier areas in Minnesota. 
iver а! vin Hillestad accepted eight cents a hundredweight 
during the depression of the 1930's for potatoes that filled the тонат 
harvest time. “We figured we had to haul them out because we had a 
new crop that hadto go in; Elling Tangen (potato dealer) saved us the 
work by hauling them out himself, paying us eight cents for 100 
pounds,” said Oliver. Top prices for potatoes hit $7 a hundred in 1924, 
according to Charlie Doran, who managed potato warehouses for Axel 
Peterson. A potato failure in other areas of the country and dry 
conditions around Hawley made potatoes that year scarce and 
profitable, 
The potato boom 


е acre, averaging 


Village Hall), Thysell's 
Tangen's (east of Northern Co-op's Hawley 
Brothers' (Burns Motor used car lot and the east warehouse of Peavey 
Elevator), Hawley Potato Growers Association (south of the bowling 
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"Why not be the Engineer?" 
advertisements from the Clarke. School 
Traction Engineering in the May 1907 
"American  Thresherman" апі other 
farming magazines. Carl Ekre of Hawley 
my gc himself that Question, 
ecause he took the corn 
course. bib 

Leaving the world of “water 
bundle haulers and dust and chaff 
behind, Ekre studied steam engines in a 
Course “compiled by men expert їп the’ 
Construction, handling and selling of 
traction engines” - from the comfort of his 
home. 

Ekre gave his skills a good work-out 
when he got a job as trouble-shooter for 
demonstration models of the Flour (i 
(Minneapolis) gas tractor. He is 
Standing on the mid-section of the 
steamer which gave a plowing demon- 
stration at the 1910 Grand Forks county 
fair. 

‘That machine was not good for 
anything except learning how to fix: 
everything that could go wrong with it 
did," he told Hawley people after he 
retired from the engineers’ world and 
returned to farming south of Hawley 

Photo courtesy of Gordon Ekre 


alley) and К. Н. and Leighton Burri (between the Peavey Elevator 
and the Hawley Feed Mill. The Burrill warehouse was not built until 
the 1940's, just before the farmers' love affair with potatoes broke. 

Labor was extremely important in harvest, and Hawley schools 
closed for “vacations” of two to three weeks when potato picking 
began in late September and early October. Farm students were 
obliged to help their families, and town students could make some 
extra cash. Pay ranged from two to eight cents a bushel. Although 
Hiram Drache mentions two cents a bushel as “good pay" in “The 
Challenge of the Prairie," Doran and the Hillestads said they never 
paid pickers less than eight cents a bushel, except during the 
depression, when pay did dip to two cents. 

“One year some of my pickers complained about those wages, but I 
was paying $8 for labor on a $12 load of potatoes," said Doran. 
Mechanical pickers didn't replace the bulk of manual labor around 
Hawley because they were not developed until most Hawley farmers 
had quit potatoes after 1942. “They were too high-priced for our 40- 
acre fields," said Elmer Tangen. 

With the large labor turnout, farmers worked long hours and kept 
the potato warehouses busy 18 hours a day during the rush, according 
to Doran. Employing 12 to 15 men, Petersons’ warehouse pr: 
two to three carloads of potatoes daily during the harvest peak. Other 
houses managed to load at least one car daily, according to Tangen. 
Tangen said his father, Elling, hired 12 men to operate the two sorters 
and graders when the peak hit. Coming long distances with their small 
40-bushel loads, many farmers spent the night in lines outside the 
warehouses rather than forfeiting their positions and driving 15 or 20 
miles home when the houses closed, according to Doran. Oliver 
Hillestad also recalled waiting with his father, about 1910, when the 
potato lines extended from one end of Hawley to the other. 


A deaf farmer who lived west of Hawley raised an absolutely fantastic crop 
of potatoes one year. 

Being rightfully proud of them, he loaded them up in a wagon and paraded 
around the country with his prize crop. 

| wasted little time complimenting him when he came to me; instead, | 
wrote this warning on a sheet of cardboard, to be certain he would un- 
derstand: 

FROST TONIGHT-BETTER GO HOME AND TEND TO YOUR POTATOES! 

He went but it was too late and the time he wasted pomping around ended 
in frozen potatoes. | would guess that he lost hundreds or even thousands of 
dollars in a rare year when he had a beautiful crop. 

From interview with Charlie Doran, Dec. 1971 


ven potato di l-like lugs on its 
s. this ground-driven potato digger needed shove 
ШЕ teat pond Clayton Ekre is driving this digger amid rows of sacked 
pos Опе digger could keep four pickers busy 


Only six years old. Clayton Ekre had to se 
However. like most boys his age. Clayton w 


‘or just posing on the potato planter 
fields by the time he was eight. He 
and his sister Hazel (Mrs. Wallace Peterson of Glyndon) brought lunch to their father. 
Carl. as he planted. Hazel is holding the two white lard buckets which contained lunch 


one was full of coffee and the other had sandwiches 
The one row Hoover (later called John Deere) р 


> 


ег could seed seven acres a day 
oto (1920) courtesy of Clayton Ekre 
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This Model T Ford truck Could carry nearly 6.000 pounds of sacked potatoes 
although Ekre admits that was close to the breaking point 

Aload of three tons presented another problem besides threatening to split the truck 
large hills could be too much for the small motors. When a hill was too steep. farmers 
would back the loaded trucks up. as а lower gear ratio in reverse gave more power. 
‘Scoring lo Eie. Ekre s father Carl bought only the chassis in 1922. adding the cab and 
a larger box in 1926 According to Laurence Aakre Hawley farmer, this was common for 
ee at that time buying only the chassis and adding the cab when it could be af- 


Photos. all from 1928. courtesy of Clayton Ekre 
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And what did the well-dressed pickers wear? Lots and lots of heavy, grubby clothes, 


judging from the garb of Hilda Gustafson an 
pounds of potatoes; two baskets filled a 


id Beulah Hinsdorf, The baskets each held 40 
sack. 


Although this 1912 photo might have been used on post cards to advertise Hawley as 
а potato capital. it also shows a rich human interest study into the life of a small town's 
people. 

The farmers are bringing their potatoes to Leslie Welter's potato house, the first 
building north of the city hall (directly behind the low white building in the upper middle 
of the photo). Both buildings still stand, although the potato house has been unoccupied 
for several years 

Slightly envious potato-growers watch another farmer drive past their waiting line. His 
wagon is empty again, ready to return to the field and load up, so he may come back and 
stand in line again. A widow dressed in black stands on the boardwalk to the left of 
the wagon line, where the First National Bank is now located. 

One little boy. who possibly accompanied his dad or brother to town with a load of 
potatoes, races down the street, while another boy іп a suit saunters around an auction 
оп the right side of the street. Furniture is being sold, judging from the large bureau 
Partially obscured by a telephone pole in the foreground 

Carrying one cent postage, the post card was addressed to Olaf Dolva of St. Paul from 
his brother, Carl, of Hawley. 

Photo courtesy of Harold Dolva 


The markets were a scene not only of waiting, but also of disap- 
pointment for many farmers. Charlie Doran recalled “а farmer who 
one year had raised beautiful large potatoes ideal for baking. They 
had no knobs or cracks, but his crop the next year was nothing but 
knobby, ugly little potatoes. He brought two sacks of them with him to 
town, where no house would accept them. He came to me and plopped 
the sacks on my conveyor. I looked at them and told him I couldn’t 
take them, because everyone else had such good potatoes. He just 
shrugged his shoulders, ran to his wagon and left town. I understand 
he didn’t dig any more of his crop that fall — just left them in the 
round for cheap fertilizer. A lot of farmers did that at different times 
when they got a really low price." Elmer Tangen said that in 1929 his 
father paid two to three dollars a hundred for seed and could have sold 
it for five or six dollars a hundred at planting time because seed 
розев е eee time in the fall brought 85 cents a 

ш - "Dad could have made more mone li i 
rm y selling his seed 

Weather Could also be disappointing. A dry summer followed bya 
wet fall could ruin any crop; potatoes that had stopped growing would 
begin again, growing knobs and becoming unusable for baking. In 
extreme cases, potatoes would burst, forming fleshy cracks that made 
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them unmarketable, according to Doran. A compensation for poor 
yields was high prices. The dry summers of 1927 and 1936 kept yields 
down and prices up. Knowing $7 a bushel was worthless unless one had 
bushels to sell, farmers planted potatoes in dry lake beds around 
Hawley in those years. Emil Petermann planted potatoes and barley 
in Horseshoe Lake (north of Hawley), Victor Noreen planted in 
several dry lakes in Eglon, Doran Lake was seeded into potatoes, and 
Mrs. Elton also mentions that Lea Lake was seeded into potatoes 
during the dry 1930's. 

Lake bottoms were fertile and moist but the latter fact was as much a 
drawback as a benefit during harvest. Charlie Doran recalled when he 
drove a truck into Robert and Emil Anderson's lake-field: “1 was 
getting stuck, and the truck was just being pulled down. I looked up 
front and saw the truck was burrowing in. I had to unload the potatoes 
to get out of the field." 


H 
$ 


Potato harvest brought all the family, even the youngest girls, into the fields for "stoop 
labor." which, according to Oliver Hillestad, Richard Gruhl and other farmers who grew 
potatoes, was always dreaded. Here Hillestad leads his horse team down a row in what 
he bb “а very poor field" in 1912. Even the family dog was present, if not ac- 
countable. 


Photo courtesy of Oliver Hillestad 


Binders, collars, reins, harnesses and wooden beams kept the horses securely at- 
tached for Richard Gruhl when he was planting potatoes. A poorly hitched horse could be 
dangerous and costly. Gruhl said in an August 1971 interview that his daughter Elsie 
(Mrs, Lou Beckett) of Detroit Lakes had trouble with horses slipping out of their har- 
nesses while she was riding а cultivator. Only partially loose, the horses panicked and 
ran through the nearest rockpile, where they deposited Elsie and the cultivator, luckily 
vith litle damage to either. Although the picture date is uncertain, it may be between 


15 and 1920. 
] Photo courtesy of Ferdinand Meier 


The biggest disappointment, the one that ended potato growing for 
many farmers after 1942 was blight. “А neighbor came one morning, 
asking me if my potatoes had the blight. I said I didn't think so, but we 
walked out to my fields; they were just full of black blotches of rotten 
vines. The field just stunk. I went into town and farmers were standing 
around every corner, complaining that blight had destroyed their 
crops too,” recalled Oliver Hillestad. 

The blight did end much Hawley interest in potato growing, but 
Elmer Tangen said World War II market demands also changed the 
bent of production. “Grain and cattle prices were better than potatoes, 
and many farmers switched." Farm sentiment about prices was also 
changing; when crops were good, everyone's crops were good and a 
surplus glutted the market. Twisted or knobbed potatoes were $10 a 
truckload in the early 1930's, according to Melvin Hillestad, who said 
m farmers preferred to bury the potatoes for fertilizer than accept 

price. 

Another problem the farmers wanted solved dealt with rejected 
potatoes. Martin Hillestad tried to convince progressive Hawley 
businessman, Axel Peterson, to invest in a starch factory, to raise the 
demand and price for potatoes graded inferior for baking or seed. Axel 
never bought the idea, according to Oliver Hillestad, because the risk 
was too high. Barnesville, 20 miles south of Hawley, tried establishing 
apotato chip factory during the 1930's, but failed, according to Melvin 
Hillestad. Barnesville made another attempt in the 1960's with a 
pum factory, but establishing a market was a problem that 

re. 

Hawley had led the nation in the production of Early Ohio Seed 
potatoes in 1925, shipping out 1,000 carloads. To celebrate that famous 
баеса Club began Hawley Potato Days in 1926 

ncert, ies а ;audville 2 tow! 
EN n nrg movin ed кылшык eta 
ee 019 division brought the owner $30 of the $112 
rizes. The Commercial Club became infatuated with a 
Тозаву industry, a poultry plant, іп 1941 and renamed Potato 

JS to Turkey Days. The switch in emphasis was well-timed, made 
EM ке the blight came and farmers quit raising 
П аы К esides shifting agricultural market emphasis, World War 
Hawley Heide labor shortage around Hawley. The Oct. 8, 1942, 
lage: arried an article lamenting the results of the shor- 
is of Minnesota farmers are going out of business 
m n are going to slaughter because of the serious 

г situation. Farmers have to work 80 to 100 hours 


weekly to harvest and tend to crops. Workers are 
harder to satisfy, because they feel it quite a sacrifice ake 
a day for farm work when they can get $1 an hour and up in 
industry, besides the time and a half for overtime. 
бы article аю саш the returns from a Farm Bureau 
questionnaire, showing the four main reasons farm: "closing 
out or being closed out." phu 
(1) Farmers are going to work in defense plants at high 
wages. (2) Farmers have gone to war, or their sons have gone 
to war (sic). (3) Farmers cannot hire help in competition with 
defense plant wages. (4) They (farmers) have no assurance 
that prices will be high enough to permit them to continue 
operation. 
Potato-growing declined after 1942, but a development in Canada, 
interestingly a product of depressed markets similar to our own, 
promised American agriculture a much-needed boost — Selkirk wheat. 


i vation i 1928 
оез were so troublesome during corn cultivation in. late June 
Nelson in this photo, had to cover their horses with blankets and 


Flies and mosquit 
that farmers, like Jem m 
muzzle their noses with baskets. 

Nelson's four-horse team cultivated two rows, © 
His two-horse team is standing idle because 


covering as much as 10 acres per day. 
Nelson's hired man is taking the 
photograph. “I was glad when we got rid of the horses; they nearly killed me because 


they worked so hard.” said Nelson. phoi coureny of Hay Maan 


October, 1912 


GAS FEWER 17 


The Heer Four Wheel Drive Tractor 


Patented. 


Built on the right principle; £0%.of Engine Power at Draw Bar; Drives in all 
Four Wheels; Both Axles Turn: Thoroughly Reliable and Practical 


With the above ad from the October. 
1912 Gas Power. Henry Nelson of Rollag 
offers proof to skeptics that the four-wheel 
drive tractor was a reality before the 
developments of the 1960s. Employing 
the front wheels for improved traction. 
this model had a unique log chain drive 
apparently directly behind the front 
wheels. “Hart Parr also manufactured a 
four-wheel drive tractor as early as 1906." 
added Nelson 

Photo courtesy of Henry Nelson 


— HEE 
HELP FROM THE NORTH 

Despite the Reverend Gorge Rodgers’ assertion that Clay County 
was the best wheat-growing region in the United States, Hawley did 
not start as a wheat power. Wheat growing has had its ups and downs 
around Hawley. Some 25 miles to the west begin the sweeping ex- 
panses of North Dakota wheat farming which early developed into 
*bonanzas". Although important, wheat has never been the all- 
important crop around Hawley. In fact, if not for the unexpected aid 
from Canadian farmers, Hawley farmers might have had to quit 
raising wheat in the early 1950's. 

The April 8, 1876, “Кей River Star” listed Hawley well behind most 
area towns in wheat shipments transferred from the Northern Pacific 
Railroad to the Red River. The front-page article said Hawley shipped 
299,480 pounds (nearly 5,000 bushels) of wheat in 1875; Lake Park 
shipped 875,000; Detroit (Lakes) shipped 700,620; Perham shipped 
4,487,000; and Wadena shipped 1,153,370. Considering 15 bushels to the 
acre as a very good yield in 1875, the shipment statistics indicate 
Hawley farmers planted three to four hundred acres of wheat. Fifty 
bushels to the acre is an excellent yield presently. According to wheat 
allotment statistics of the Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation 
Service.3,560 acres of wheat were raised in Cromwell, Eglon, Highland 
Grove, Skree, Parke and Hawley Townships in 1971. 

Diversification prevented Hawley farmers from one-crop 
specialties. The varying soil and terrain around Hawley requires 
diverse crops. The flatter, more open lands in Cromwell Township, the 
low swamps and sandy soil south and west of Hawley, the rolling hills 
and steep wooded rises of Eglon and Parke Townships—all are best 
suited to different crops. Diversification also offers economic 
security; farmers have a dislike for one-crop farming because the 
wrong weather conditions can ruin any hopes for a crop. 

All grains presented some storage problems. Even until the last 
three years, many farmers were still waiting in long lines by the 
elevators. Faced with the scarcity and importance of time, farmers 
have more storage facilities to supplement the standard granary, a 
small wooden building capable of holding little more than livestock 
feed. The peak of building steel bins and granaries was around 1967, 
according to the number of bins sold by three Hawley businesses. 
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HEER ENGINE CO, 
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Darrel Barth, owner of Hawley Farm Supply, said farmers built until 
they had adequate storage to “gamble” with the market year-round. 
Barth also credited the government financing program for the in- 
crease in storage facilities; government programs will finance up to 
80 percent of approved grain storage facilities at a low interest rate, 
usually four to five percent. Jim Vigesaa, assistant manager of 
Hawley Ireland's Lumber Yards, said it was uncertain what effect 
hail, poor crops or heavy yields had on storage-building. 

More scarce than storage space for early farmers was time. Taking 
a grain load to Hawley with an oxen or horse team was a full day's job. 
With the coming of the pickup truck, farmers were helped, but not 
greatly. Some farmers made 30-mile round trips with only 
50 bushels on a load according to Fred Reitan, Heiberg Elevator 
owner from 1945 to 1967. А 

Another problem for grain farming, although it later developed into 
the greatest technological progress of harvesting, was the combine. 
Invention moved too fast and farmers were not ready for the combine. 
Grain had to be swathed to be combined; it dried more slowly laying 
on the ground than standing in the shock. Grain also withstood bad 
weather better in the shock because only the outermost heads were 
exposed; in a swath practically all the grain heads were exposed. The 
farmers could afford only small combines with less capacity for grain 
than the separators they replaced. 

Individualization of the harvest was another important change—and 
problem. Harvesting was no longer a group venture, and many 
solitary farmers found trouble completing their work alone 

Milt Reiersgord commented on the changes combines made on 
harvesting in the July 29, 1971 Ulen Union: 

We remember the grain harvests of our youth as being great 
social events. Certainly there was work involved—hard work— 
and there was real concern that the grain be put in the bin as 
quickly as possible. But threshing was a good time, a time to 
visit, a time for laughter and a time for sharing. There are few 
opportunities in this day for that kind of communication . . 

Threshing days are gone now, the neighbors do not need each 
other’s (sic) help any more and there are no tasks for the 
children. The machines have displaced them. We find the 
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ing more and enjoying it less.’ We wonder 
farmers бУл, really are in favor of progress. Those big 
ing up and down ше felts Sevouring Iie swaths 
way of life. Something good has lost. 
have changed om ted these difficulties, but one problen solved by 
Te ed scientific progress was wheat rust. Hawley farmers had 
using their own seed for seeding purposes, cleaning it, hauling it 
kept for winter storage and then hauling it back home for spring 
to town This monoculture resulted in a constantly weaker seed with 
planting. nee to disease. Partly because of rust and partly because of 
кетем seed, wheat yields were poor.A bumper wheat crop in 
weak rs just before 1940 was 15-20 bushels, according to articles of 
bee period in The Hawley Herald. 
Enter the farmers of Selkirk, Manitoba, Canada. Confronting a low 
ket in the 1950’s, the Canadians bagged their Selkirk wheat for 
e seed in the United States. Their seed was worth more this way, 
Hawley and other Red River Valley farmers were paying only as 
much for the seed as they were receiving on the market for their 
wheat. Considering the labor involved in cleaning and hauling, it was 
much cheaper for Hawley farmers to sell their grain and buy Selkirk 
wheat for spring sowing. Ап economic problem had been solved. 


f wheat also helped solve the rust problem. In a 
mutually beneficial arrangement, Canadian farmers saved them- 
selves from bankruptcy and did the Red River Valley farmers a great 
service by introducing a new, stronger variety which promised yields 
at a most opportune time. > А ; 

Soybeans, à commercial crop which didn't make a big dent on the 
Hawley commercial scale until the 1950's, were also introduced to 
Hawley farmers in the early 1950's. Another cultivated row crop like 
corn, soybeans were important in crop rotation schemes because they 
gave the soil rest from grain production. Farmers in Eglon and Rollag 
were limited in soybean growing because erosion was a big problem 
with row crops in hilly regions. 

{ MANY BASKETS 

Hawley farmers could raise potatoes and grain, chickens and pigs 
and milk a few cows; but the diversity didn’t end there. Hawley far- 
mers have produced (and sometimes failed to produce) interesting 
items. 

Adult agricultural instructor John Hest offered a geographic ex- 
planation of Hawley’s diversity. The sloughs and wooded areas around 
Hawley divide arable land into patches small when compared with 
vast stretches of prairie and field in North Dakota and western Clay 
County. The inefficiency of transporting machinery between small 
fields made farmers raise different crops in different locations, ac- 
cording to Hest. 

Besides the geographic reasons, Hawley farmers also tried diver- 
sity as a type of insurance. Weather or special conditions in any year 
might hurt a certain crop; the reasoning is that it is better to lose only 
a small amount than risk a total loss, despite the lure of “making it 
big” with a good year in one crop. 
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TRUCK EFFICIENCY and ECONOMY 


The Kelley rear 
R system attachment for 
-—— а One-Ton Truck out of a Ford 
cote unequaled for simplicity of attach- 
so pe trength and utility. Built to carry 
Per cent overload, 
£ Our Dealers Make Big Money! 
jod territ i 
SEES erani liberal terms to re- 
Write at once for details to 


Kelley Convertible Auto-Truck Co. 


ONVERTIBLE AUTO-TRUCK 


‚ or in your own locality. 


е i i 
what Mather ni 1 occupation. Fresh air and outdoor work were 


homestead in 1874 in the “4 i 
Besides getting healthy, erm E a el 


0 е necessities of life. 
special crops were more practical. Cordwood i 

E Eos ) Ln Я ак E eastern Eglon. The уте 
1 vation, а uling the wood to 

pei хан gee рар шогу income. minting pee e 
Xx cash and necessary food, especially in the pi j 
first several years. Tov Herbranson wrote t9 his BE AE 
m Norway that “this fall my hunting netted me $60, but the catch this 
year was not as great as the previous years.” Tov and his brother Nils 


Tin Lizzies weren't solely for trips to town and joyrides in the early automobile days, 
as this photo taken in 1918 near Casselton, N.D.. shows. 

At that time. several companies manufactured tractor attachments to convert trucks 
and cars into tractors, and Oscar Spoerl converted this Model T into a tractor for plowing 
in the Casselton area. 

Such “furrow buggies,” however, were rare near Hawley, apparently because farms 
were smaller than in North Dakota and farmers were less desperate for machinery. 

Photo courtesy of Oscar Spoerl 
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Hawley farmers made use of 
economical auto-truck conversion units 
when the need for a hauling vehicle came. 
This one-ton model, made from a Ford 
car, had a guaranteed carrying capacity of 
3,000 pounds and a speed of 15 to 25 


miles per hour. 
Photo courtesy of Norman Nelson 


The Lowest Priced, 
Fastest Selling 
Truck Unit 


st to assemble— two hours' job, 
tools. No drilling holes in car 
. Change back to pleasure car in 
ime. Fasiest to sell. Shaft drive 
Internal Gear or Worm Drive. | 

a body of us, any style, on specifi- 


id be mean and scare little kids -- or tell them stories about ancient history. He 
"NT x 12 shack in the woods along Lake 15. was one of the best bundle pitchers 
that threshers around Rollag could hire. and spent his winters in a woodcutters hut on 
the north shore of Pelican Lake where he fished for his meals Kis 

Amund Audelid was a Rollag legend. Born in 1868 on the farm Audelid in Norway. he 
was the son of rich parents. Amund was an excellent scholar and ranked second in his 
high school class. Only 16 years old. Amund came to America for adventure in 1884. 
according to his obituary in the April 30. 1936, Hawley Herald. Some Rollag residents 
believed he came to America to escape a murder conviction. 

Amund worked for bonanza farms at Grandin and did odd jobs around Rollag. Ac- 
cording to Henry Most. his closest Rollag neighbor. Amund was well-liked by his em- 
ployers because he didn't smoke: they allowed him to sleep in the barn with the animals 
rather than in the workers’ bunkhouse. “Amund was afraid the other workers had lice. 
explained Most Ks 

A chicken growing enterprise fell through for Amund because he didn't have enough 
money to buy land. according to Most. “He was all set to start raising chickens and 
selling eggs -- he had even ordered chicks from the East Coast. 


Dr. Fred Thysell of Hawley was saved by Amund at Pelican Lake one spring. Thysell 
and several friends ventured out onto thin ice. They began to run ashore when they 
heard it crack. but Amund was on shore and told them to lie down and roll to shore or 
they would break through. They followed his advice and made it to safety. 

Photo courtesy of Mrs. John Young Sr. 
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lived on their hunting in the winter of 1871-72 until they could establish 
their farm in Parke Township. Hunting didn't lose its importance after 
the farm could insure food for the table; Irena Rushfeldt Maier said 
her brothers kept the family supplied with fresh meat by their hunting. 
“It wasted less meat if my brothers went out to shoot a few geese or 
ducks, than if we butchered an animal -- we just didn't have good ways 
of keeping the meat," she explained. When they shot more than the 
family could eat, the boys sold the game in Hawley or Barnesville, 
getting 50 cents a bird. 

Excess vegetables from the garden, eggs, butter and cream were 
also special crops because they often constituted children's (and 
wives’) allowances for clothing and other store-bought luxuries. “We 
always brought five- or ten-pound jars of butter for bartering when we 
went to town,” said Ted Bergseid. Emma Erickson Elton’s parents 
exchanged their butter for groceries and dry goods at the rate of ten 
cents a pound. 

A special crop not cultivated, but harvested with as much zeal as 
grain, was the berry crop. Growing in scattered bushes across the 
countryside, ripe juneberries, wild raspberries and chokecherries 
called all the women and children out picking. If farm work was slow, 
the men would also help. Because of its thick stands of berries the 
ES area, present site of Granrud's Fruit Farm, was a picker's 

ight. 

bes Haug and Helmer Bjornson were among the few Hawley 
farmers who harvested junegrass for seed. Each man operated a two- 
horse "stripper" which cut off the plant tops. Although Bjornson said 
he couldn't remember how much they yielded from their small fields, 
he said the Barnesville market they hauled the seed to made large 
piles to dry. Harvested about the end of june, the junegrass was worth 
"a little firecracker money for the Fourth of July," according to 
Bjornson. 

Although the importance of vegetables, eggs, butter, cordwood and 
berries have faded, Hawley remains a diversified agricultural area, 
Growing wheat, barley, oats, hay and corn or beans, most farmers 
also venture into dairy, beef or swine. Flax and seed clover are also 


crops popular with some farmers, and sunflowers are now being 
considered. 


DAIRYING - A FULL CIRCLE 


The importance of Hawley dairying has come around in a full circle. 
In a century, dairying has been a necessity, then a supplement to 
income, and then a specialty with its own economic neces sities. 

A settler was foolish to come to Hawley without a cow or two for a 
guaranteed food supply. Milk was vital, being one of the few depen- 
dable foods before crops were harvested. The parents of Emma 
Erickson Elton brought their cow with them from Iowa and were 
exchanging butter for groceries and dry goods at the rate of ten cents a 
pound in trade. According to Maxine Lee Shulstad's “Sondre Helle 
Family," Tosten Erickson and his wife depended on their eggs and 
butter to pay their bills because they had only 17 cents cash. 
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According to “Eglon Memories," cattle were allowed to roam at 
large in the first years. Farmers gathered the cattle into pens for the 
night, but didn’t have time to fence off pasture areas. 

As more settlers arrived, fencing became necessary to protect crops 
and to divide herds. The first fences were notched wooden 
supporting wooden poles. Time-consuming to build, the fences were 
replaced by smooth wire fences, according to “Eglon Memories,” 
Smooth wire didn’t stop cattle so farmers eagerly strung barbed-wire 
fences shortly after the invention of barbed-wire in 1873, according to 
retired farmer, Ted Bergseid. 

Bergseid said there have always been veterinarians serving 
Hawley. A drawback for early farmers, however, was that they had to 
go get the veterinarian themselves; farmers usually relied on neigh- 
borly help during emergencies, according to Bergseid. 


Cattle fed on prairie hay until alfalfa was introduced in the 1920's. 
Many farmers let their cattle eat straw because it was good roughage 
and nearly as nutritious as the poor quality prairie hay, according to 
Norman Nelson. Straw piles resembled mushrooms as cattle and 
horses ate in from the bottom. Richard Gruhl recalled the danger of 
large straw piles: “One morning I came out and found nine horses and 
several cattle dead--the straw pile had collapsed on them.” Corn was 
not an important cattle staple until about 1900, according to Ted 
Bergseid. “Until then, corn was confined to a few stalks of sweet corn 
and popcorn in the family garden,” he said. Cut while still green, corn 
became an important supply of nutrients. According to retired far- 
mer, Helmer Bjornson, some farmers fed the cob and stalk to cattle 
but others fed pigs the cobs and cattle the stripped stalks. Spelts, a 
wheat with light red kernels, oats and barley were also raised to feed 
cattle, said Bergseid 
zes have grown from one or two cattle to about 60 head 
Bergseid’s father, Nels, never had more than seven milk cows and 
Ted, who retired in 1952, never milked more than eight. The Bergseids 
didn’t use milking machines and kept their herds smaller than the 
average, about 20, around Hawley. Depending on whether the cow and 
the farmer were on friendly terms, hand milking took seven to ten 
minutes per cow; milkers halved that time. 

Mechanical milkers began filtering into the Hawley area in the early 
1920's according to Norman Bjorndahl. His uncle, Clifford, was using 
the first Surge milking bucket at that time, The big switch to milking 
machines came in the early 1940's, when wartime conditions made 
labor supplies tight. 

Aided by barn cleaners, milk dumping stations (which transport 
milk from the barn to a bulk tank), and automated feeding and silo 
unloading equipment, diversified farmers find time from field work 
for milking herds of 30 to 40 head. Some farmers have more 
specialized dairying in which crops are raised primarily to feed the 
cattle. Instead of dairying being a supplement to income, it becomes 
the key focus of the farming enterprise. Norris Grefsrud, Elroy 
Meissner and Norman Bjorndahl are examples of these farmers, ik 
use labor-saving milking parlors and milk pipeline systems to ml 
between 50 and 60 cows. 


WIFE 


for yourself? 


vester. 


time, and the work is done. 


readv for work. 


The way is simply this—buy an I. H. C. eream har- 
It willlessen your wife's work, as the cream ean 
be separated from the milk while itis still warm, thereby 
doing away with the use of milk cans, pans and crocks, 
The process of separating the milk requires but a short 
| The I. Н. C. cream har- 
vester is easily operated, easily cleaned, and always 


LESS WORK 
FOR YOUR 


. Why should you be guilty of keep- 
ing your wife hard at work washing 
milk cans, crocks and pans, when 
there is а way to relieve her of 
drudgery, and also make more profit 


By 1907, most Hawley area farms had 
milk Cows, primarily to feed the family. 
Any milk or cream left over was often the 
“allowance” of the farmer's wife and 
children. They could separate the cream 
from the milk and make some extra cash 
the next trip to town. 

And when а separator manufacturer 
couldn't sell his product by claiming its 
superiority, he tried a little sympathy and 
tenderness. The advertisement is from the 
May, 1907, "American Thresherman." 

Photo courtesy of Norman Nelson 


Hawley Co-operative Creamery records show that some 600 farmers 
sold milk and cream to the creamery during its peak years of the late 
1940's. With the advent of milk truck routes from creameries in Fargo- 
Moorhead, farmers began selling their milk to the better markets and 
Hawley Creamery patronage shrunk. Some 110 patrons sold to the 
creamery until its sale to Mid America Dairymen, Inc., in 1970. 

According to statistics from Eddie Bernhardson of the Clay County 
extension office, the six townships around Hawley had 2,335 milk cows, 
1,840 beef cattle and 5,615 calves, heifers and yearlings in the 1969 
census, 

This table shows a breakdown of the number of cattle in the six 
Hawley townships in 1969 


Township Dairy Cattle Beef Cattle Other Cattle 
195 376 806 
319 271 802 
Eglon 534 231 919 
Highland Grove 286 267 603 
Parke 540 547 1245 
Cromwell 461 148 1241 


These figures represent only the number the farmers had on the 
farm. In the case of beef cattle, the number is approximately half the 
‘otal number of beef raised and marketed annually. 


Practica ВЕЕР AND HOGS: GET BIG OR GET OUT 
dicc all farmers have raised several cattle or swine for 
MANS A trend toward raising about a dozen cattle or hogs for 
ШИШ. eveloped after World War II, when meat prices began 
Ae a more profit than grain or even dairy farming. 
margin bee to Leonard Tangen, beef and swine feeder, the profit 
transport ee as it cost more money to feed out and to 
û year, ent СЯ s Tangen, who feeds out 240 head of beef and 340 pigs 
Tao: Eh е meat finishing business in 1951 with 30 beef cattle. 
lhedecision t with beef, practically half the farmers had to make 
the only wa пва bigger or get out. The profit per head went down, so 
‘angen y to make any money was to increase the herd size,” said 
Th 
шем lo Tangen's herd size became possible with 
when T got m e feedlots, “I had been feeding 100 cattle by hand, but 
echanical feeding equipment in 1965 I could handle 175 
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head,” said Tangen. 

Lloyd N. Anderson, who feeds out some 500 head a year, began 
feeding 40 beef in 1954 after becoming disgusted with disease 
problems in his dairy cattle. Anderson added a mechanized feedlot to 
his operation in 1964, doubling his output from 200 to 400 head annually. 

Another large Hawley beef operator, Leonard Petermann, began in 
the beef business when Tangen and Anderson were expanding. “I got 
tired of milking,” is how Petermann explained his entry into beef in 
1966. Starting with 300 head, Petermann gave up the restriction of 
milking 42 cows twice daily. Still Petermann’s work was fenced-in by 
regulations; the government farm price support and corn allotment 
programs wouldn't allow him to grow enough corn to feed his cattle. “Т 
nearly went crazy the first year because of all the corn I had to buy," 
he said. Petermann will plant 350 acres of corn for his 475 feeder cattle 
in 1972. “I had 250 acres of corn last year and I’m already hauling in 
truckloads of feed corn," he said in an interview in late March. 

Petermann is planting more corn this year by following an amend- 
ment to the corn allotment scheme; a farmer may plant any amount 
over his allotted base if he leaves 25 percent of his base in uns 
diverted acres. Some 25,000 bushels of corn are needed to feed 
Petermann’s 475 cattle. Although last year, “ап excellent corn year," 
according to Petermann, produced 100 bushels to the acre yields, the 
average around Hawley is 65 bushels to the acre. 

Swine feeding has followed much the same route as beef. Fewer 
farmers are raising more pigs. Like beef production, the number of 
farmers raising pigs dropped when the profit margin became tighter. 

Two types of pig raising differentiate farmers. Pigs may be 
farrowed or finished; i.e., they may be raised from birth to market 
weight of 40 pounds, or from 40-pound "weaners" to 240 pounds. 


го litters a year. Delivering on a rotating : s і 
into t i hich alternate every three months in the farrowing 


imately the same number of pigs, their 5; are 
aee specially designed building for hog production; Nord has 


remodeled his old dairy barns. 


4 eling is a little more work, but is is cheaper and I have the 
ym family,” said Nord. A building like Noreen’s costs about 
$15,000. DeForrest Iverson switched from cattle to farrowing with a 
$15,000 building. Beginning just this year, Iverson has 50 sows, but is 
not certain whether he will enter into finishing. k 

Lloyd N. Anderson finishes 600 hogs a year. Like some smaller 
farmers who raise pigs as a side income, Anderson buys the 40-pound 
animals at eight weeks and feeds them to 240 pounds. — 

Between those who only farrow and those who only finish are far- 
mers like Jay Malakowsky and Don Walters. Malakowsky and 
Walters feed their own farrowed pigs through the finishing stage. Both 
finish some 500 head a year. Although Walters has a few beef along 
with his hog operation, Malakowsky has none. Interestingly, both 
share a common viewpoint on mixing the two operations. “There is 
hardly room for beef and pigs,” said Malakowsky. Walters trimmed 
his beef herd when he expanded his hog operation. 

Hogs and beef have been examples of efforts by farmers to get away 
from the hard work and tight schedule of dairy farming. Opinions on 
the “ideal” swine operation vary. Noreen believes that a one-step 
farrow to finish operation is most efficient because it cuts disease and 
transport problems. Other producers say it is more economical to 
specialize in one hog-raising enterprise. Although some farmers say 
hogs hold more profit promise than dairy cattle or beef, farmers who 
have both disagree. 

“Only if your operation is large-scale can you make money in this 
up-and-down market, said Bjornson, who also has a dairy herd. 
“There’s no more money in hogs than in beef,” laughed Anderson 
when he was asked to compare the profits. 

But the up-and-down markets, the need to specialize to make a profit 
and the increasing sophistication of livestock production are a trend 
and a characteristic of farming that is not unique to any aspect of 
agriculture. 


BEGINNING THE SECOND HUNDRED YEARS 

Approximately 100 years ago settlers viewing the Hawley area from 
a hill in Parke Township could hope to farm practically any land they 
saw; the amount was determined as much by railroad land prices and 
the Homestead Act as by the farmer’s own ambition, tools and family 
size. As always, markets and yields were unpredictable and un- 
controllable. Faced with the impossibility of regulating markets and 
the dependence of yield upon such variables as weather, disease and 
insects, farmers could try two adaptations to make agriculture more 
profitable. Organization was an experiment around the turn of the 19th 
century; later, internal efficiency and cost-cutting became important 
means of economical survival. 

Farmers became acutely aware of their problems when the “sub- 
sidy" of the Homestead Act ran out and government land cheap for the 
settling became scarce, according to historian John D. Hicks. Writing 
in the November, 1924, Minnesota Historical Bulletin, Hicks said that 
when farmers couldn't move away from their problems with bankers, 
railroads, grain millers and that vague industrial and commercial 
monster from the East Coast, “ће moneyed interest,” they became 
more vocal in their complaints. 

Grain prices were the basic problem. The general distrust and 
dislike in which farmers held middlemen could be focused to a con- 
crete complaint -- farmers were losing money on the grain they 
produced. According to statistics from the Minnesota Railroad 
Commissioner, the state’s farmers in 1880 were receiving 42 to 48 cents 
a bushel for wheat which cost 45 to 67 cents a bushel to produce. It cost 
more for farmers to ship grain from Fargo to Minneapolis than from 
Minneapolis to Chicago or Milwaukee. The railroads were engaged in 
a fierce price war and cut rates on their main lines between major 
cities; small rural lines, where one company often enjoyed a 
monopoly, paid for the loss as companies charged less than cost in the 
highly Competitive areas. Millers graded grain poorly when farmers 
brought it to them, but turned around with Grade No. 1 ratings for the 
same loads when they Shipped them to Duluth. The farmer felt im- 
potent; he was caught in an epidemic of greed. 

Political and economic organization was the first attempted cure. 
Making no pretense of forming a third party, the Farmers Alliance 
became nevertheless ап active group which pledged to: 

unite the farmers of the United States for their protection 
against class. legislation and the encroachments of con- 
centrated capital and the tyranny of monopoly; to provide 
against being imposed upon by swindlers and swindling ad- 
vertisements in the public prints; to Oppose. . .any can- 


didate. . .who was not strongly in sympathy with 
offices within the gift of the people; and to do QUEE all 
legitimate manner that might serve to benefit the producer. a 

Self-appointed leader of the efforts to right the farmer's | 
was Ignatius Donnelly. Donnelly was an eccentric ra е 
Minnesota's most colorful politicians. Beginning in 1881 with a 
alliance’s first birth pangs, Donnelly pushed for organization and ha 
raising. To a limited degree, he got both. d 

The Farmers Alliance was effective in getting a few reforms .. 
least on paper. Legislation that would set the maximum wr 
railroads could charge farmers was passed by a Minnesota legislature 
in the 1880's -- but the Minnesota Supreme court ruled that such а by 
deprived the railroads of profits without “аце process of lay” 
Another bill authorizing construction of a state mill and elevator in 
Duluth, which would eliminate the middleman from the farmers’ 
efforts to market nationally through Great Lakes shipping, was 
sidetracked when the state Attorney General ruled there was no fund 
from which construction money could be drawn, 

Despite the shortcomings of the state Farmers Alliance, reforms 
were made in a few railway laws and grain grading became more 
uniform. More importantly, legislators became aware of the agrarian 
discontent and adapted many ideas which previously were considered 
mere spoutings from a rabble of ne’er-do-wells. 

Local political activity in the Farmers Alliance is a mystery, 
Peaking in the early 1890's around Hawley, the Farmers Alliance Was, © 
it seems, an unsuccessful forerunner of the Populist party. The 
Farmers Alliance showed signs of neglect and survived less than four 
and a half years. Its announced goal of buying supplies for the farmer 
and sale of his products for better prices was a good 
intention — but little more. Merchant backlash, inefficient 
management and lack of capital ended Farmers Alliances across the 
nation; what ended Hawley's chapter is not recorded in newspapers or 
meeting records. But some measure of the Alliance's effectiveness 
can be inferred from Emma Elton's flippant comment on the 
Alliance's demise: “Тһе last meeting recorded was that of Jan. 7, 
1894. So that must have been the end of (the) Eglon Farmers Allian- 
ce." Farmers channeled their political views and energy from the 
Farmers Alliance to Populism just before 1900. 

Some feeble attempts at organization for political-economic goals 
were also evident among Hawley farmers about 1900. A national 
agrarian-minded reform movement, Populism, appears to have had 
limited appeal around Hawley, although editor John Reid of the Clay 
County Herald, a staunch Republican running a tight party paper, 
gave only grudging coverage to Populism, possibly distorting any 


It was after dinner and the water jug was filled -- time for heading back to the i 
corn binding in 1925. Helmer Bjornson, left, and his hired man, Adolph Bjelland, 
just finished hitching their team of three horses, who pulled the one row binder. 

Bjornson remembered that in the 1936 drought he, like other Hawley farmers M ^ 
his hay mower to clip an even shorter crop - one probably only ankle high by the Fou 
of July. te 

This picture is one of the Thysell Brother farms. The farmstead was later owned by 
Kenneth Ekre and Floyd Anderson families. : 
: Photo courtesy of Helmer Bjorsot 


А tion of Populism strength around Hawley. 
realistic Pe few articles about Populism. One criticism of Populist 
jatribes ainst "Republican prosperity” received more space and 
dial display than an article about Leslie Welter’s (Hawley potato 
better owner) election in 1899 as chairman of the Clay County 
ist party. The Herald of that period is difficult to gauge interest 
no letters-to-the editor from complaining Populists are printed. 
for the absence of letters are uncertain, did Reid discourage 
opinions from Populists, or wasn’t their interest strong enough to 
eee writing? 
тШ п їп Hawley should appear to be a myth, one must 
ult the election tabulation supplement to the Nov. 16, 1900 Clay 
pens Herald. Despite choosing Republican William McKinley over 
Populist William Jennings Bryan in the presidential race, the rural 
ТЫГЕ around Hawley did vote more Populist than the rest of the 
county. Of the 21 elected positions, the county gave Populists the 
majority in only two. Hawley area townships were decidedly Populist 
however. Townships where Populists won majorities were: Cromwell, 
six; Eglon, four; Highland Grove, none; Skree, eight and two ties 
between Populists and Republicans; Tansem, eleven and Parke, 
eleven. The Village of Hawley chose one Populist from 21 candidates — 
John Costain, of Hawley. _ Е А 

Political grouping proved ineffective, despite later attempts by the 
Farm Bureau and National Farmers Organization (NFO) to muster 
support for collective action. With practically all arable land owned 
and farmed by 1910, the farmer had to turn to himself and his own 
operation to make a better living. : 

Improvements in domestic grasses, short-season corn, feeding 
methods and fertilizer use were other aids for farmers who needed 
help to stay in the economic race. Extension services from the 
University of Minnesota and North Dakota State University have 
proven invaluable sources of research and development in adapting 
crops and farmers' methods to the Red River Valley's unique 
resources. Adaptation and improvement of diverse agricultural 
products was technology's important contribution to agriculture in the 
1940's and 1950's. The development of ''super-crops" to feed the 
world's starving are not as great aids for Hawley farmers as recently 
taught means to more efficient production. 

Efficiency became the key, and for some the means to efficient 
operation became specialization. But the varying soil coupled with 
small fields patched across the countryside, made specialization less 
important than internal cost-cutting. 

And efficiency is the key agricultural advance, or hope for advance 
for farmers, according to John Hest, adult agricultural instructor for 
Hawley Public Schools. “Computer analysis of farmers’ expenses is 
the real development of future farming." he said. Computer analysis 


Compares cost and profit of each 
livestock, for example-keeping the 
statements and year-end analysis ai 
$ The advantage of computer analy: 
MEUM сеа of profits and 1 
e is ing a 
profitable Aes ж 


ооа засака; wheat, barley and 
armer posted with monthl 
nd tax statements, 


to the farmer for every dollar spent in analysi: i 

A shortageof teachers and. SEES uals supe holding 
back the computer analysis program. "Although the 1960's were full of 
growth in the number of full-time farm management instructors, who 
were a big help in making farming more profitable, one man can 
handle no more than 50 families under computer analysis, " said Hest. 
Hest added he could not be certain whether all farmers would accept 
computerized bookkeeping—-"Letting someone work with their own 
finances is touchy and personal for some people," 

Beginning the second hundred years of agriculture in Hawley, the 
farmer faces a different frontier. Pioneers could exploit the soil, "and 
often did in their ا‎ groping. But waste is now as serious a 
problem as scarcity was to the pioneer. Insects no longer threa 
crops, but the resulting юле threatens icu i 

_ Farmers of the past were isolated producers, competing destruc- 
tively; farmers of the future must be conscious of their role in 
agriculture and society. Farmers of the past were tillers of the soil, 
exploiting needlessly; farmers of the future must be managers of their 
resources. 
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Driving a three-horse-horse manure 
spreader was one of the chores Ferdinand 
Meier (seated, holding the reins) did when 
he worked as a hired man for his uncle, Н. 
F. Mensing (standing before the horses). 
This photo was taken in 1912, shortly 
after Meier had come from Germany. 

Mensing had been visiting relatives in 
Germany the previous fall and his stories 
of America's opportunities amazed Meier. 
“Н. Е. told us that he farmed, owned a 
lumber yard and had controlling interest in 
a bank — compared to what we had in 
Germany that was unbelievable.” said 
Meier in a January, 1972, interview. 

Businessman Mensing was not the typ- 
ical Hawley farmer.He owned 160 acres 
which was a normal size for farms at that 
time, but he hired labor to work the land, 
something most farmers tried to avoid by 
raising large families. — 

Mensing’s son, Warren, is seated next 
to Meier. The photo was taken on the 
Mensing farm, where the Norseman 
Lounge and Steakhouse now stands. 
Photo courtesy of Mrs. Charles Keeping. 
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Chapter 15 
Biographies Of Hawley Pioneers 


Hawley s oldest resident. Mrs. Nickolie Hovelsrud died M 
t ay 24. 1971 at the age of 100 
years. The former Sophie Berg was born in Oslo, Norway. on Nov. 1, 1870, and came to 


the United States and to Hawley at the age of 


20 years. She spent most of her life living 


ona farm in the Rollag area.She was a resident of Hovelsrud Rest Home at the time of her 


death 
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THE PRE-EMPTION ACTS 
Pio ho si д 
эў COE seed on public-owned lands in eastern Clay County 
seme of thé е after the Homestead Act of 1862.Actually, 
emption ANni * 2 acquired their lands under the earlier pre- 
first pre-emptioi = varied somewhat from the Homestead Act. The 
protect squatters act was passed by Congress in 1830.Its purpose was to 
Sie (o BV th du unsurveyed government land and give them first 
Prete ne and on which they were living. 
at public duci EE lands, after being surveyed, were sold 
could not, however be Hip hese bidder. Government surveying teams 
people moved onto | ep up with the demand for land and many 
was no way for the government land before it was surveyed. There 
sod, built a cabin a AE to claim his land, and after he had broke 
seldom had mone nd improved his land, its value went up. A squatter 
sale, he would not pane when the land was surveyed and put up for 
forced off th ve enough to buy it at public auction and would be 


е » by 
were a ое by ће new legal owner. Claim jumpers also 
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Between 1830 and 1840 a series of five acts gave the squatter first 
right to buy, at $1.25 an acre, the land he had settled in a surveyed 
area. In 1841, the general pre-emption or Log Cabin Act gave pre- 
emption rights to all present and future squatters on public surveyed 
lands. Any man over 21 years old, who was an American or who had 
filed a declaration to become a citizen, could claim up to 160 acres of 
land at $1.25 an acre. He had to inhabit the land for six months, im- 
prove the land and construct a dwelling. No person could have more 
than one pre-emption right. A person could not abandon property to 
claim or pre-empt land in the same state or territory. A person who 
owned 320 or more acres in any state or territory could not claim 
additional land through pre-emption. 

These acts were opposed in the East by people who thought it would 
reduce the labor force in industries. The act was repealed in 1891 after 
abuses enabled corrupt groups to gain control of much public land. 

‘Another series of acts by which a person could gain a homestead or 
increase the amount of his land, were the Tree Culture Acts of 1873, 


1874 and 1878. А homesteader could get up to another 160 acres of land 
under this act provided that he planted 25 percent in trees within four 
years. Some 65,292 homesteaders acquired 10 million acres of land 
through this act which also was repealed in 1891 due to abuses by land 
speculators. 
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PIONEERS WHO CAME TO HAWLEY The following biographies 
represent a cross-section of Hawley area residents who lived here 
before 1900.Their stories are typical of the hundreds of persons who 
settled here before the turn of the century. Many came from the East 
Coast or Canada. Majority of immigrants from foreign lands 
represented Norway, Sweden, England and Germany. 


DAHL, Martin 

He was born Oct. 29, 1867, at Skien, Lower Telemarken, Norway, a 
son of Severin Н. and Anna Kirsten Dahl. He came to America with his 
parents when he was three years old. They landed July 1, 1870, then to 
Lansing, Iowa. He traveled with his folks by covered wagon to Eglon 
Township, Section 8, where they homesteaded near Lea Lake. (1874) 

He never married, and with other members of the family, farmed on 
theold homestead for many years. For a time he lived in the Village of 
Hawley. He died July 11, 1936, at the homestead in Eglon. Burial was 
at Solem Church Cemetery. 
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DAHL, Elizabeth 
She was born June 16, 1875, in Eglon Townshi; » on the homesto d 
her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Severin Н. Dahl. ^ e of 
Elizabeth never married; she was a life-long resident of 
area. A friendly person, she lived many years on the Dahl en] 
later moving to Hawley, except for a few winters spent in California 
She died Oct. 8, 1961, at Sunnyside Rest Home, Lake Park in her 86th 
year. Burial was in Solem Church Cemetery. 


JOHNSON, Mrs. Iver (Jennie Olson) 

She was born Jan. 11, 1882, at Sandsvaer, Norway. In 1 
to America with her mother to join other relatives and ra 
Hawley area. 

She married Iver M. Johnson on Jan. 30, 1907 (Rev. S. G, Hai 
officiating), at her parental home in rural Hawley. Their child 
Maren (Klies) of Butte, Mont.; Arnold, (Burland, Calif); Е. Lucile 
(Gray) of Puyallup, Wash.; Lowell (deceased 1970). 

Iver and Jennie Johnson were prominent in church and School, and 
local affairs of rural Hawley. Her husband, Iver, served on School 
boards, was township supervisor, and was a Clay County Com. 
missioner for many years. He served on the Hawley Еа 
Elevator Board, the oil company, and Clay County Welfare boards, He 
emigrated from Norway when he was 17, and came to Hawley in 19%, 

Jennie Olson Johnson died Feb. 4, 1953, in her Hawley home, Burial 
was in Rollag Cemetery. 

DAHL, Severin H. 

He was born April 12, 1836, in Skien, (Lower) Telemarken, Norway, 
and there he married Anna Kirsten Anderson in 1862. They reached 
America July 1, 1870, and Stayed at Lansing, Iowa, in Alamakee 
County for the first four years. In 1874 they set out for this Minnesota 
area. Severin Dahl brought his family from Iowa in a Covered wagon, 
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a homestead in Section 8, Eglon Township near Lea Lake. 
farming the homestead, Severin Dahl was active in com- 


m isor 
years, ШР, 1899. 


in Skien, lower Telemarken, Norway, іп 1862 
те the wife of Severin H. Dahl. She came to America with 
immediate family on July 1, 1870 to Lansing, Iowa. After four 
her Irigy) the family decided to go further north and take a 

estead. Traveling by covered wagon from Iowa they settled on 
Per in Section 8, Eglon Township. 


Their children were seven: Andrew, August, Martin, Albert, Severin 

K, Elizabeth, Clara. ‘ Р wd os 
‘anna Kirsten lived in Hawley village in her later years. She died in 
February 1930 at the home of her daughter, Clara (Mrs. Anton Olson) 
еу: Burial was in Solem Church Cemetery. 


verin K. 
у" эре Feb. 22, 1874 at Lansing, Iowa; a son of Mr. and Mrs. 


Severin H. Dahl. He came to Hawley area with his parents and 
brothers in July 1874, by covered wagon. He farmed on the homestead 
his folks had taken up in 1874 in Eglon Township. Years later he 
purchased his father's farmstead. He never married. His death came 
at the age of 63, on May 18, 1937, at Lake Park. Burial was at Solem 
Church Cemetery. К 

After his death, his sister, Elizabeth, managed the farm until it was 
sold to Pete May in 1951. May sold the old Dahl homestead to Ingvald 
and Herman Haugtvedt, the present owners. 


TALL, Nils T. x 
Born June 9, 1879 in Sweden, he married Annette, also from Sweden, 


born 1877 died 1911 with burial in Silver Lake Cemetery. 

Nils Т. Tall farmed in Hawley Township. He married Anna Tarell. 
Four children were born Mrs. Leland Stenerson (Florence) Detroit 
Lakes; Mrs. Ken Anderson (Hazel); Harold and Mrs. Ben Edwards 
(Betty), all of Moorhead. 

Nils T. died July 16, 1925, with services held by Rev. N. Lehart. 
Burial was in Silver Lake Cemetery. (His wife Anna lives with their 
oldest daughter, Florence and family, at Detroit Lakes. 

LARSON, Gunder Waldemar 

Born June 21, 1894 in Hawley Township, he has lived in Eglon 
Township. He served in 1918-19 in the 18th Heavy Field Artillery, 3rd 
Division during World War I. He married Anna Lindstrom on June 
11, 1925, in Minneapolis. Their children are Elaine Jeanette, Donald 
Allyn and Gerald Wayne. He is one of the leaders in reestablishing 
Silver Lake Pioneer Cemetery, and contributed information for many 
of the biographies in this chapter 
LARSON, Jens Christian 

Born Dec. 4, 1855, at Skaane (Horby), Sweden, he was a school 
teacher and could read and write English before coming to America 
and settling at Hawley in 1893. He farmed in Hawley and Skree 
Townships. He married Emma Lundgren in 1888 in Skaane. Children 
were: Carl Eric and Ellen Victoria, born in Sweden; Gunder 
Waldemar born in Hawley Township; Louis Hilding, Nels Ludwig, 
К Andrew, Olga Ottolena and Clara, born in Skree Township. Mrs. 
meque April 17, 1902, in Skree and the family was broken up. The 
RC lied January 15, 1908, in Moorhead. The parents are buried in 
Silver Lake Pioneer Cemetery. 

LARSON, Anna Tall 

сс Larson was born Jan. 10, 1867, іп Skaane, Sweden. She 
tied e in 1887 and was married to Andrew Trulson, who 
feras ac cate Ida, by his previous marriage (now Mrs. 

PAYS istiansen) of Hettinger, N.D. 
children | Andrew Trulson married Jens Larson. There were 12 

ens Larson record). She also reared her brother's (Carl 


т шег, mn mother died at her birth. 

. 9n was known for her generosity and hospitality to 
everyone, with wh i á pups 
CAMERON, me om she came in contact. 

Coe i at Nova Scotia, Canada, he came to the United 
raveling on | е came to Hawley in 1878 to file on a homestead, 
farmer by tra е Northern Pacific railroad to reach here. He was a 


Че and lived in rural Hawley until 1897. 


2n 


He married Isabel Turkington 
{ ki 
were: George T., Bessie V., Olive 


Ji "1 
si d oe died in 1931 at Ha 


CAMERON, Ross С. 
Born July 31, 1896 in 


in Hawley in 1 i 
Ж До x in 1884. Children born 


wley. Burial was in Hegland Church 


„е % 


D 
/$$3 - /722 


This house was built in Skree Township in 1893 on homestead land occupied by Mr. 
and Mrs. Jens C. Larson. It was vacated in 1902 when Mrs. Larson died and the family 
was dispersed. The building has since been moved, but is still being used on a farm to 
the south of the homestead. 

Photos courtesy of Gunder W. Larson 
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TUFT, Lauritz H. 

Born Sept. 7, 1856, at ЅкоПеп, Sandsver, Norway, he married Lena 
Marie (Kristian's daughter) in Eftelot Church at Torkel Aschonigen, 
Norway. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lauritz and three children came to America in 1882. 
Landing in New York, they came directly to Hawley, arriving here 
April 2, 1882. 

. They first lived in a dugout located on a 40 acre tract of land 
in Section 8 of Parke Township. They lived there only a short time, as 
Mrs. Tuft died in 1886. Their children were:Ingeborg (deceased, Mrs. 
John Eid); Christian (deceased); Hendrick (Henry, deceased); 
Martha (Mrs. Sam Everson, deceased). Н 

Tuft was a watchmaker and ће had a shop in Hawley (one location 
was in his house on the lot where Edna Dallum now lives, another was 
south of the old State Bank building). He operated his shop in Hawley 
for 17 years. (his farmstead was sold to Ole Sander in the 1890 5.) 

Tuft died іп Canby, Ore., and was buried there. 
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Tosten Torkelson's Tree Culture certificate for a quarter section of land in Section 14 


of Skree Township. April 18, 1891. 


CHRISTIANSON, Nils 

Born in 1850 at Sandsvar, Norway, he married Ingeborg Hellickson 
in 1881 in Kongsberg, Norway. 

Nils and Ingeborg came to America as newlyweds. They landed in 
New York in 1882 and from there came directly to Hawley. (A brother 
Ole Sander was already here, and they wanted to make a home in a 
new country. It was good to be with their own people in this new land). 

They worked on a farm the first year. The next year (1884) they 
started farming in Section 9, Parke Township together with a brother- 
in-law and sister of Nils (Mr. and Mrs. Andreas Syvertson). They 
farmed together for some eight years, then bought railroad land and а 
house from Peter Hagen. 

Nils and Ingeborg had four children: Gertine (Mrs. Olaf Pettersen, 
Hawley); Hilda (deceased, Mrs. А. N. Bjorndahl); Inga in Hawley; 
Christian (deceased). 

Nils and son, Christian, farmed the land for many years (1935); then 
Christian and his sister, Inga, took over the farming operation. 

Nils Christianson died in May 1935, in Parke Township. Burial 
was in Grong Church Cemetery. 


LUNDER, Nels T. 

He was born in Lynner, in Hadeland, Norway on June 25, 1849. He 
came to America in 1871. It took nearly four weeks to cross the 
Atlantic ocean in a sailboat, and the nearest he could get by rail to his 
intended home in Highland Grove Township was the town of Benson, 
Minn. Arriving at Benson, accompanied by his uncle, Gilbert Rustad, 
he walked across country to Oak Lake near Lake Park. The first few 
years he worked on the Engebrunder farm near Stinken Lake. He also 
worked for Donelly and Logan, contractors, who had charge of 
grading the railroad right-of-way and he followed the grading job from 
the Burns farm to Buffalo, N.D. in 1872. 
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He married Bertha Rustad in 1873. He made a dugout where he and 
his family lived until 1881, when he built his first house on their 
homestead in Highland Grove Township. In 1894 he and his family 
moved to Moorhead where he was custodian of the County Court 
House. They moved back to the farm in 1899. (His wife, Bertha Rustad 
Lunder died in 1896). In 1898 he married Caroline Olson of Eau 
Clair, Wis. т 

Lunder was active and interested in politics and economie 
questions. During his lifetime he held many offices of public trust. He 
was treasurer of Highland Grove Township for 20 years, and served 
many times as township supervisor. He served on the school board as 
treasurer and director many times. During WWI he took an active 
part in the Liberty Loan drives, and served with the Federal Farm 
Loan Association. 

Nels T. Lunder was a progressive man. He owned the first manure 
spreader in the community and also the first self binding binder that 
used wire. Years before when he worked on the Engebrunder farm, he 
studied veterinary work under Dr. Linquist, and with the knowledge 
he was able to help out his neighbors many times. One of his neighbors 
when once speaking of Lunder said, “Опе of the best men that ever 
crossed the Buffalo River - a man who is always ready to help out any 
one in distress.” 

The children of Nels T. Lunder: Mrs. T. J. Thompson of Leonard, 
N.D.; Theodore Lunder of Dilworth; Niles Lunder of Dale; Mrs. Carl 
Tangstad of Winnipeg, Man.; Mrs. W. E. Murphy of Everett, Wash.; 
Nora Lunder of Fargo; Clarence of Everett, Wash.; Mrs. M. Mathison 
of Larimore, N.D. another daughter, died a week previous to the death 
of her father, who died at the age of 82 in the year 1931. 


ANDERSON, Thomas G. T 
Born Aug. 10, 1850, in Telemarken, Norway, he came to America In 
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KROGH, Carl M. 

Born May 2, 1892, he married Lila J. Krogh. Their children: Eugene 
Laverne; Lyle J.; Milton; Donna (Mrs. Philip Palm); Virginia (Mrs. 
Doran) (Rasmussen) 

Carl Krogh served in WWI 1917-19. He died Jan. 4, 1967, and was 
buried in Veterans Garden in Silver Lake Cemetery. His wife, Lila J. 
was born Dec. 20, 1896, died Sept. 9, 1971. She is also buried in the 
Veterans Garden at Silver 


Lake Cemetery. 
IVERSON, Iver S. 


Born Sept. 28, 1861, at Spring Prairie, Wis. (near Madison), he was 
one of nine children. 


The parents of Iver 
Vossivangen, Norway in 1 


S. emigrated to America from Voss- 
842. They came by steamboat and were on 
the ocean for 18 weeks, Each family had to furnish their own 
provisions for the entire journey. They ran out of drinking water and 
had to boil sea water for cooking.) 

When Iver S. was 19 years old (1870) he walked from Madison, Wis., 
to Lake Park, Minn., to the home of his sister and family, the Ole 
Aune’s. In 1871 he came to Highland Grove Township and took a 
homestead in Section 10 (This was located on the north shore of Swede 
Grove Lake). 


For many years Indians camped near Iver every spring. They were 
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Simon Thompson received his Certificate of Citizenship in District Court of Clay County 


on January 6. 1886. Thompson was the father of ар Thompson and grandfather of 
Mrs. Robert T. Olson. ‘ourtesy of Mrs. Robert T. Olson 
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friendly and never bothered anyone. The prairie grass grew to five 
feet in places and he heard many of the Red River carts with their 
wooden wheels hauling furs to St. Paul. 

That first winter in 1871, he spent with the Steen Hanson family. To 
assist in financing his venture he sought employment with the 
Dalrymple Bonanza Farms in Dakota Territory. 

At one time he had just finished the construction of a barn on his 
farm and planned to have it insured the next day. That night a tornado 
completely destroyed it. 

Hawley was his favorite trading place, and many à trip was made 
with oxen and later with horses. Peterson Brothers Store was his 
favorite with either Axel Peterson and Andrew Anderson to dicker 
with. Many provisions were purchased in the fall to last a long time, as 
it was a long, slow and sometimes dangerous trip in winter. He had a 
large family to support; besides there was always someone with no 
home who was always welcome. This was true of all pioneers - there 
was always room for one more until he could locate a place of his own. 

In 1875 he and Minnie Christianson were married. To them were 
born these children: Christine (Mrs. S. P. Hanson); Bertha (Mrs. 
Oscar Jahr); Ida (Mrs. Bill Minear); Emma (Mrs. Pearl Grey, of 
whom по trace could be found after a disastrous earthquake in 
California); Clarence; Alfred. The mother, Mrs. Minnie Iverson died 
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Nov. 29, 1889. (These children are deceased now), 
In March 1890, Iver S. married Gertrude Johnson ( 
had emigrated from Harjedal, Sweden). Ten children were 
dying in infancy; Mattie, (Mrs. Engelstad of Minnetonka): Eyl 
(Mrs. Harry Сип? of Onamia); Gena (Mrs. Olson of Hitterda]): Clara 
(Mrs. Olson of Choteau, Mont.); Julius (deceased); Lydia’ 
Amundson, Shelly); Harriet (Mrs. Hjalmer Amundson deceased): 
Rudolph of Dilworth; Lillian (Mrs. Elder Schumacher of ); 
Mont.). Iver S. Iverson served on the board of the Norwegian 
Evangelical Congregation at Buffalo River in Becker County, 
church which preceded Highland Grove and Hitterdal Churches He 
became a member of the United Lutheran Church in Hitterdal at it 
organization on March 23, 1889. Iver S. Iverson died Nov. 28, 1921 and 
was buried in Hitterdal Cemetery. (His wife Gertrude died July 3) 
1938, with burial in Hitterdal Cemetery). : 
A few years later, the farm which then comprised 400 cres, was 
sold to Russell Steen. It has, however, changed hands a few times 
Since). 


Contributed by Gale Iverson 


SKREE, Mikkel 

Mr. and Mrs. Mikkel Skree came to Clay County from Houston, 
Minnesota, in 1871. They were among the first pioneers to reach this 
area and made the journey in a covered wagon. 

They homesteaded six miles south of Hawley on what is now known 
as the Gene Meyer farm in Skree Township which bears their name. 
Several years after her husband's death, she married Hans Amund- 
sgaard. They were the parents of Mrs. George Wastvedt. 


JOHNSON, Henry 

He was born Sept. 24, 1843 in Norway. In 1853 he came to America 
and lived at Spring Grove, Iowa. During the Civil War, Henry 
enlisted with a company of soldiers from Iowa. He was cap- 
tured on his way to Andersonville, but escaped by dropping through a 
hole in the bottom of the railroad car, letting the train pass over him. 

Back in Iowa after the war, he married Miss Betsy Johnson on June 
13, 1867. Little is known of her early life, only that her mother died of 
cholera on the wagon train enroute to Iowa, and was buried along the 
trail. 

Nine children were born to Henry and Betsy, four in Iowa. In 1879 
they came from Iowa to Hawley by horses and wagon. Friends from 
Iowa who had moved to Hawley, wrote urging them to come. 

They took a homestead in Section 18, Highland Grove Township. For 
18 years they lived on the original homestead in a log cabin, with a sod 
roof, and five children were born there. In 1897 Henry built a wood 
frame house in Cromwell Township on railroad land, just one half mile 
west of the original homestead cabin in Highland Grove Township. 

Their children were: Ellen (1868-1885); Dorothy (1870-1947), 
Theodore (1871-1945), Hannah (1874-1887). These children were born in 
Iowa. Mathilda (1879-1888), Albert H. (1882-1930), Ingrinna (1894-1885), 
Engel (1886-1943), Ella (1887-1908) who were born in the log cabin in 
Highland Grove Township. 

The original homestead of Henry and Betsy was sold to Ole Olson. 
The Cromwell farm was passed to son, Albert Н. and his wife, Tillie. 
Henry's grandson and wife (Haakon and Ione Johnson) now have the 
farm. It is one of the few farms in Cromwell Township that still 
belongs to the original family А 

Henry Johnson died April 10, 1902, іп Cromwell Township and Was 
buried in Hitterdal Cemetery. His wife, Betsy, born in 1847, died in 
1914 

Information was submitted by Eileen Anderson, great, grand- 
daughter of Henry and Betsy Johnson. 


ALBERTS, Edward 

He was born Nov. 30, 1869, in Mantorville, Minn. On March 7, 1894, he 
was married to Eliza Carter in Dodge County. Five years later in 
March 1899, they came to Hawley with the intention of buying a farm 
and making it their home. Making the trip by Northern. Pacific 
railroad, they bought and settled on Sec. 12, Cromwell Township. 

Their children were Guy, Ralph, Esther, Russell, Marjorie, Lloyd 
and Mildred. 

Edward Alberts lived on the same farm continuously except for а 
year spent in Hawley Village. During this time his son, Guy, operat 
the farm. He died on the farm from carbon monoxide poisoning on Jan. 
6, 1931. Burial was in Hawley Cemetery. The farmstead was sold to 
Ola Wang. 


i nter bottom row. and his Winnipeg Junction friends about 1910. Back 
Lh Halvorson. Harry Molander. John Lindstrom and Jens Ulven. Front 
ы are Pete Carlson. Frisk and Johnny Molander 


FRISK, Alper Tos, in Highland Grove Township, he married Minnie 
H. Westberg on Sept. 17. 1917 in Moorhead. They had four boys: 
Malcolm, Marvin (who died Feb. 1, 1933), Maynard and August. — 

The Frisk farm was built up mostly by Albert as the boys went into 
other occupations. In 1968 however, he transferred the old farmstead 
to his son, August. in exchange for 80 acres in Section 34 which he had 
previously given to Ausust when he was farming - 

Augie and his family now live on the old farmstead, and his father, 
Albert, lives on the farm also, in à trailer house 

Mrs. Albert Frisk, a wonderful mother and wife, died July 9, 1966, in 
a Moorhead hospital. Burial was in Junction Cemetery 


HOVELSON, Hovel , 

He was born Aug. 27, 1881, in Eglon Township, a son of Bergit and 
Haavel Haugen. At the age of 15, his father died and he and his mother 
farmed the land 

Hovel married Julia Hondsrud in March 1965. They lived on Hovel's 
birthplace, Section 33, Eglon Township until their death. 

Hovel and Julia had 11 children: Henry, Alma (Mrs. Adolph Bjorn- 
dahl), Nellie (deceased, Mrs. Melvin Myhra), Carl, John, Richard, 
Hazel (Mrs. Eddie Myhra), Clara, Clifford, Charlotte (deceased), 
Vernon 

Hovel Hovelson died in June 1955. His wife, Julia, born Nov. 4, 1884, 
died in Park Township in March 1965 


WORKS, Dr. William Joseph 

Born May 6, 1876 in Cromwell Township, the son of Della Belding 
and Warren Works, he was married to Marie Chilton. They made their 
home at Horseshoe Lake in Cromwell Township, and had two children, 
Robert C. (Colonel in WWH.); Willmine (Mrs. Calvin Fuller). Dr 
William Joseph Works was a dentist and was a veteran of the Spanish 
American War. As a veteran he held the positions of post camp 
ander, Charles Camp No. 3 U.S.W. V. and was past commander 
shington and Alaska U.S.W.V. He was affiliated with the 
Masonic Lodge, serving as Past High Priest of the York Rite, Masonic 
Lodge in Minnesota, Keystone Chapter, Duluth, and Bremerton, 
Wash., Knight Templer 

Dr. Works died in Bremerton, Wash. Burial was in Ivy Green 
Cemetery there. 


WORKS, Wright 

Born Oct. 24, 1843 in New York, he enlisted in the Civil War Sep- 
tember 24, 1861, at the age of 17 with Çompany B, 60th New York 
Volunteer Infantry. He fought in several important battles, at An- 
tietam, a village near Sharpsburg in western Maryland at the mouth 
of Antietam Creek, site of the fiercest day's battle of the Civil War, 
Sept. 17, 1862. He was wounded in the battle of Gettysburg, in southern 
Pennsylvania, (a Confederate defeat July 1-3) He was hurt the last day 
of that battle, July 3, 1863, when musket ball destroyed his right eye. 
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Hawley. They had one son is Widow of Otis Whaley, in May 1907 at 
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ered out of the a 
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rmy, Nov. 30, 1864, he farmed in 
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on a farm in Section 19, Hawley 
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WORKS, Warren 


, then to the Hawley area to farm the 
homestead she had proved up in Section 2 'wnshi; 
Horseshoe Lake. Their childr na Mabel Wien dM 


dren were, i 
Blanche Elizabeth, Inez Pearl. s Mabel, William Joseph, 


Life was not always easy, the first year the: 

A у farmed the homestead 

E the ere crop was destroyed by a prairie fire. 
їаггеп earned money by trapping and selli i 

working on the railroad. ae ай ы: 


Indians came to the farm but the Works family was never harmed. 
Nine years later they moved to Keene Township to a farm taken up as 
а pre-emption and tree claim. In 1896 they moved to the Works farm 
now known as Works Addition to Hawley. In 1909 they moved to 
Tracyton, Washington. 


Warren Works died July 6, 1920 at Tracyton with burial in the 
Tracyton Cemetery. 

WORKS, Mrs. Warren (Della M. Belding) 

Born Jan. 23, 1855 at Fayetteville, N.Y., she married Warren Works 
Sept. 6, 1873 at Fayetteville, N.Y. After their marriage they went to 
Houghton, Mich., where they lived for 11 months. 

Della Belding Works came to Hawley July 17, 1884, with her 6 
months old baby, to prove up the land (homestead) taken by her 
husband, Warren, before their marriage. Leaving her husband at 
work in the copper mines in Michigan, she lived on the land until the 
following spring, when he joined her. He then built a house on their 
homestead, by Horseshoe Lake, in Section 21, Cromwell Township. 

She was a devout Christian woman and a member of the church from 
childhood. She died Feb. 2, 1923 at Tracyton, Wash. Burial was in 
Tracyton Cemetery. 

BERGSEID, Theodore 

Born April 2, 1888, on a farm in Section 18, Parke Township, 
"Theodore farmed all his life. He was married to Lenora Erickson July 
17, 1919, at Hitterdal, by Rev. Dalager. 


United States of Amevica. 
State of Minnesota, | 
COUNTY OF DODGE. | 
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nor and fidelity te аЙ and every foreign prine, 
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f Norway gave his oath on November 2, 1886, that he renounced all 
Ea еее piky and that he intended to become a citizen of the United 
States. 


Courtesy of Curtis Ronsberg 


Four prominent Cromwell Township couples who posed for this photo in 1919 were 
left to right:Mr. and Mrs. Joe Burnside, Mr. and Mrs. R. W. Burnside, Mr. and Mrs. Sid 
Ford, Mr.and Mrs. Frank Burnside. Mrs Rose Ford was a sister of the Burnside brothers. 

Courtesy of Mrs. Robert Burnside, Jr. 
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Their children were Nedia (Mrs. Allen Lien of Hawley); LaVern of 
Boulder, Colo.; Arvid of Hawley. 

Lenora Erickson Bergseid died in Jan. 1927 in Moorhead, Burial was 
in Rollag Church Cemetery. 

HOVELSRUD, John 

Born in 1854 at Norde Lane, Norway, he came to America in 1877. 
After landing in America he went to Iowa, then came to “Norwegian 
Grove". 

He farmed in Section 17, Parke Township and married Kari Bjorns- 
datter. Their children were Nikolai (deceased); Julia, (deceased) ; 
Mrs. John Ellingson. 

John Hovelsrud died in 1920 at his home in Parke Township. Burial 
was in Rollag Church Cemetery. The old home is now owned by 
Charles Anderson. 

HAUGER, Olof Johnson 

The parents of Olof were Mr. and Mrs. Anton Hauger who came 

from Christinia (Oslo) Norway to America in May 1867 to make a 
home on a farm in a new country. 
Olof was born on the train enroute to Quebec, May 26, 1867. To reach 
Hawley they proceeded to Milwaukee, Wis. by boat; Boscobel to 
Prairie du Chien, by horses and covered wagon, along the Mississippi 
River ihrough Alexandria area, upward to Lake Park. 

The sheriff of Becker County had selected a place north of Lake 
Park for Olof's father, Anton. He was not satisfied, however, with that 
place near a creek. They moved on westward to the Swedish Grove set- 
tlement. There they homesteaded on 160 acres, which lay 2 miles north 
of (now) Dale. Their postoffice was Winnipeg Junction as Dale was not 
started until the railroad moved further north. Their team of horses 
were traded for oxen after reaching Clay County. Provisions were 
brought from Alexandria and wood was obtained from the Rollag 
area. 

Olof married Anna Marie Halvorson on March 3, 1898, at Ada, bya 
Swedish minister (possibly the Rev. Borsgaard). While farming, Olof 
worked on railroad construction through Hitterdal way. 

Their children were Elida, Bertha, Mabel, Alice, Inga, Eddie, Violet 
and Ione. 

Olof Johnson Hauger died Jan. 1958 at Fargo, N.D., with burial at 
Hitterdal East Cemetery. 

The old homestead is now owned by Nilmer Bjorndal, a native of 

Rollag area, who lives in Moorhead and farms in the summer. 


BURNSIDE, John Joe 
Born March 5, 1887, on his parent's farm in Cromwell Township, he 
married Sena Dwyre on April 5, 1916, at her parent's home, the Rev. H. 
P. Long officiating. Their children were Frank, Russell, Marjory 
Doris, Francis, Alice, Clarence, Lloyd, Orvin, Mabel. Ý 
John J. was a farmer and worked the land he bought from Mr. and 
Mrs. Joe Bey in Cromwell Township. During the years he was a school 
board member for nine years and served on the town board for nine 
years. 


John J. retired to Hawley to enjoy his hobbies, fishing and hunti 
He lives at 720 Sixth Street, Hawley. pa ES 
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BURNSIDE, Sena Dwyre 
She was born July 11, 1896, at Grant City, Iowa and in 


August 1912 


came to Hawley by wagon train, going by way of Missouri, the 
took three months. EUN » the trip 
On April 5, 1916, she married John Joe Burnside in her » 
home. parent's 
BURNSIDE, Frank 
Born Jan. 28, 1890, in Cromwell Township, he married Myrtle Mary 
Mortenson on Dec. 18, 1918 in Keene Township, the Rev, Н, P. Long 


officiating. 

Their children and date of birth: Andrew (Oct. 21, 1919); Wesley 
(Mar. 18, 1922); Clara (March 29,1934); Annie (Dec. 20, 1997); re, 
(March 29,1931; Sydonna, (Oct. 23, 1937). р 

Frank Burnside and family lived оп the northwest quarter. Section 14 
in Cromwell Township. This was his father's (John Burnside) old 
homestead and was bought by Frank. 

Frank is now retired and they live at 221 Tenth Street in 
old farmstead was sold to Eugene Hammer. 
BURNSIDE, Robert William 

Born April 2, 1888, in Cromwell Township, he married Julia 
Christine Mortenson of Keene Township on Dec. 22, 1915 with Rey, 
Long officiating. 

Robert William has been a farmer all his life and lives at his farm in 
the southeast quarter of Section 23 in Cromwell Township. 

Their children and date of birth: John (Sept. 30, 1916); Gordon 
(April 29, 1918); Harvey (April 26, 1920); Roy (Oct. 31, 1922); Lulu 
Tone, (June 6, 1931); Robert (May 6, 1934) ; Lloyal (Mar. 17, 1937). 

Robert William served as justice of the peace for about 20 years, and 
never had the honor of performing a marriage ceremony. His family 
and friends used to wonder what his reactions would have been had he 
been called upon to serve in that capacity. He also served on the 
Hawley Livestock Association Board for some 10 years. 
FLOBERG, Ericka Hagen (Treese) 

Born Feb. 27, 1885, in Hawley Township, to Mr. and Mrs. Anton 
Hagen, she married Ray Treese, Oct. 17, 1913, at Moorhead. They had 
three children: Hazel (Mrs. Verl McDougall of California); Leo 
(deceased;) Raymond (in Eglon Township). Mr. Treese died in 1920, 
On August 26, 1924, she married Ben Floberg in Moorhead. She now 
lives in Parke Township with her son, Raymond. She provided much 
historical information for this book. 


BURNSIDE, John 

Born Oct. 17, 1858, in the County of Durham, England, he came to 
America because of England's high taxes and low wages. Pioneer 
John Ford, who had returned to England for a visit, came with him. 
They sailed on the ship "England" to New York (1879) and from there 
to Hawley by train. 


Hawley. The 


Mr. and Mrs. John Burnside on their 50th wedding anniversary in 1935. 


ide took a homestead on the northwest quarter, Section 
well Township. In 1884 he returned to England and married 
of Durham, England, on Feb. 28, 1885. (She had been 
Anni in Queen Victoria's castle caring for one cow and several cats.) 
That same year (1885) they returned to his homestead in Cromwell 
Township. Their children and date of birth: John Joseph (March 5, 
p t William (April 2, 1888); Frank (Jan. 28, 1890); Eliza 
1880: Pept, 26, 1893); Rose Elizabeth (Oct. 17, 1895). 
s Burnside died Oct. 4, 1945, at the J. J. Burnside farm. Burial 
was in Hawley Cemetery. Frank Burnside bought the old homestead. 
SHIPPEY, George Е. Ў А 
Born Feb. 6, 1854, in New York state, he married Clara Nelson in 
1876 at Alexandria, Minn. They bought a ranch in North Dakota but in 
1889 they sold the ranch and moved to Hawley. He bought a shop in 
Hawley and set up a business as harness maker. - 
Children born were Howard, Florence, Belle, Claire, Effie, George 


ifford, Gladys. 
у ей F. Shippey died Feb. 21, 1918, at Hawley. He was buried in 


Hawley Cemetery. 

Andrew 
тад born Oct. 9, 1862, at Hadeland, Norway and left Norway in 
1890, at the age of 17, with his parents Jens and Randle Ulven, three 
brothers and two sisters. They settled in Lake Park, and lived there 
until January 1883, when Jens acquired 80 acres of homestead land in 
Section 26 Highland Grove Township. There Andrew worked with his 
father building a home, planting trees and breaking ground for 
general farming. 

In later years Andrew and his brothers, Hans, Juel and Bernt, 
bought land in partnership and by 1905 had accumulated 700 acres. It 
was divided among them and Andrew’s acreage included 80 acres 
adjoining the homestead, Southeast quarter in Section 27, and 120 acres 
Southwest quarter in Section 23. In addition to farming, he established a 
fine herd of Holstein cattle. 

‘Andrew Ulven and Annie Halverson were married in March 1896. 
(She was born in Sweden, a daughter of Nels and Christine Halver- 
son). The children were: Jens (deceased); Nels William (deceased) ; 
Melvin; Raymond (deceased) ; Clara; Albert; Annie; Kenneth; Alice. 

The sudden attack of scarlet fever brought death to their eldest son 
on Feb. 16, 1916 and contributed to the death of Mrs. Ulven Dec. 18, 
1916. Misfortune continued to plague the Ulven family. In an early 
evening fire May 26, 1917, their farm was destroyed. Ulven and his 
seven children lived in a small utility building and granary until a new 
home was built. 

The family belonged to the Norwegian Lutheran Free Church, Ulven 
was a member of the township board, and Hawley Creamery 
Association board for several years. Upon retirement, Ulven sold the 


The Jens уе 
Andrew, Bernt a 


n family of Highland Grove Township, circa 1885. Back row left are Juel, 
ind Hans; front row left are Marie, Jens, Rande and Martha. 
Courtesy of Kenneth Ulven 
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80 acres and ildi i 
E farm buildings to his son, Melvin. A small home was 


ved to the 1 i i 
pelts 20 acres in Section 23 and he lived there for several 


Andrew Ulven di 
ш 4 еп died Jan. 28, 1946 at Hawley. Burial was in Dale 


E 


Swen На! born in 1872. АР к, 

nson was born in ‚ the first child born in Highland Grove Township. Hi 
farmed in the Swede Grove area. He is buried in Highland Grove Church bein. 
Hanson was unmarried but was an uncle of Adolph Johnson. 


Photo courtesy of Albert Frisk 


——— 


ROBINSON, Edna Elizabeth Middagh 

Born July 21, 1880, in Parke Township, she was married to John E. 
Robinson July 26, 1897, in Grong Church by Rev. J. H. Myhre. They 
made their home on a farm in Section 26, Parke Township. 

Their children and date of birth: Izetta 1898, Adelbert 1899, Mary 
1901, Beja 1902, Gloria 1904, Ira 1906, Edwin 1907. During the years 
Edna Robinson held many responsible positions. She was teacher in 
District 3, Parke Township, and Morrison County also in Minnesota. 
She held the position of postmistress of Rollag from Dec. 11, 1914 to 
April 14, 1928. She was correspondent for the Hawley Herald, Fargo 
Forum and Moorhead Daily News. She has been faithful to her church, 
served as president of the Lutheran Ladies Aid of Rollag Church. She 
was honored in 1971 as the oldest living postal official (retired) in Clay 
County 
HAUGEN, Haavel Haavelson 

Born July 15, 1852, in Gol, Hallingdal, Norway, he came to America 
to make a home on a farm. He settled in Section 33, Eglon Township. 

In 1880 he married Bergit Hanson. Children born were Hovel 
Hovelson (deceased); Ragnild (Mrs. Albert Hovelsrud, Hawley); 
Annie (deceased, Mrs. Julius Hovelsrud) ; Caroline (deceased, died of 
flu during the 1918 epidemic). 

Haavel Haugen died in 1896 in Eglon Township, and was buried in 
Hegland Church Cemetery. 

"ollowing the death of Haaval, his wife Bergit, with the help of son, 
Hovel, continued farming the land. In 1904 Hovel married and he and 
his wife stayed on the farm. (Both are deceased) Their son, Carl, and 
daughter live on the farm. The farm was sold to Carl Hovelson. 
HOVELSRUD, Andreas (Andrew) s 

Born April 10, 1857 in Norde Land, Norway, he came to America 
when he was 21 years old (1877) by way of Quebec. From there he went 
to Lansing, Iowa, and worked on a farm for a year; then to Ottertail 
County, in a covered wagon, a journey of three weeks. From there he 

nt to Norwegian Grove. , 4 
ir Баа а farm in eastern Parke Township, Section 13, in 1883. 
During that summer, while building his log house and grubbing trees 


The Ole Tang home a mile south of Hegland Lutheran Church was built partly of log 
slabs and regular lap siding. The Tangs were parents of S. 0. Tang. who was county 
superintendent of schools for many years. Photo taken before 1900, courtesy of Henry 
Bergerson 
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from patches of land, he would walk 14 miles back to Norwegian Grove 
every Saturday until the home was completed 
On June 21, 1884, he married Pernille Sortassenger. Their children 
were, Julia (deceased, Mrs. Hovel Hovelson); Anna (Mrs. S. T. 
Stensgaard, Hawley); Jennie (deceased, Mrs. Alfred Floberg); Julius 
(deceased); Albert (deceased) 
Andreas Hovelsrud lived an interesting, full life, he died Oct. 3, 1946, 
at his Parke Township home. Burial in Parke Church Cemetery. (His 
farm is now owned by daughter, Anna Stensgaard.) 
HOVELSRUD, Johannes 
Born in the year 1818 at Snartumseiet, Biridalen, Norway, he 
married Mathea Nilsdatter in Norway 
In 1882 they came to America, to the home of their son, Andreas, in 
Section 13 Parke Township. They lived with son, Andreas and family, 
farmed his land as well as 80 acres in Section 16, Parke Township 
Children born were, John (deceased, who lived in Parke); Andreas 
(deceased in 1946); Helen (married, deceased, who lived near 
Wadena), Three other children, Petrina, Maria, Nickoline, all 
remained in Norway. 
Johannes Hovelsrud died in 1911, at the Parke Township farm 
Burial was in Parke Church Cemetery 
BURRILL, Herman Н. 
Born Sept. 19, 1858, at Fitz William, New Hampshire, Herman 
Burrill traveled to Hawley on the train in search of farm land in a 
newer area. In the spring of 1878, he and his father, Jacob Burrill, his 
brother, Herbert Burrill, and brother-in-law, M. Lewis Smith, 
homesteaded in Section 10, Keene Township, 12 miles north of Hawley. 
(The township of Keene was named by these settlers for the City of 
Keene, New Hampshire, where they had lived 
In 1885 Herman R. married Harriet McDonald at Hawley. They 
lived on their homestead in Keene Township until sold in 1897 by 
banker Olson of the State Bank. Herman then bought a half of Section 
10in Hawley Township, which he farmed until 1907. He then moved to 
the Village of Hawley and bought into partnership with Hans Rush 
feldt, in the John Deere implement business. In 1911 he bought the 
Rush feldt interest in the business and with his son, Robert, continued 
active until his death c 
Children were Robert H., Daniel W., James S., Henry L., Allan R 
and Leola, Herman R. Burrill died Feb. 14, 1928, in Hawley. Burial was 
in Hawley Cemetery. [ 
OLSON, Hans 
Born at Hadeland, Norway in 1841, he came to America in 1867 and 
to Hawley four years later in 1871, and homesteaded in Section 10, 
Eglon Township. He married Mary Gilbertson that same year at 
Spring Grove, Minn. Hans Olson was an energetic man. He farmed his 
land, and worked as cook for the NP and Great Northern Railroads. 
Es children were Gilbert, Emma, Ole, Annie, Anton, Peter, Henry, 
ulia. 
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In 1875 Hans Olson sold his homestead in Section 10 to Narve Na 
veson and acquired land in Section 16, Eglon Township, 
farmed until his death. During his lifetime he served as school di 
of District No. 7 and treasurer of Eglon for 18 years. He also held other 
offices in the township. 

He died in 1907 at his farm home in Eglon, and was buried їп 
Hegland Church Cemetery. 

OLSON, Mrs. Hans (Mary Gilbertson) 

Born at Hadeland, Norway, in 1845, she came to America in 1967 and 
to Hawley in 1871. That same year she married Hans Olson (1871) at 
Spring Grove, to become a farmer's wife on their homestead in Section 
10, Eglon Township. Mary Gilbertson Olson died in 1930, on the Eglon 
farm. Burial was in Hegland Church Cemetery. 

OLSON, Peter A. 

Born April 25, 1880, in Eglon Township, he farmed all his life 
He married Ruth Karlin of Eglon and they had one daughter, Eleanor 
(Glassmyer). 

In the 1930's Peter A. moved to the Ogema area, and in 1952 to rural 
Detroit Lakes. He died May 9, 1965, at Sunnyside Rest Home, Lake 
Park. Burial was in Hegland Cemetery. 


LEVERSON, Amund 

He was born in 1828 at Hallingdal, Norway. After landing in 
America, he first went to Milwaukee, Wis., and from there to Kensett, 
Towa. 

He married Ingborg Suarve in 1857 at Kensett, lowa. They farmed in 
Worth County, Iowa for 45 years, when Amund decided to buy a farm 
in the Hawley area. They came by train to Hawley and acquired land 
in Section 16, Cromwell Township. 

The children were, Bergit (Mrs. E. L. Brunsvold); Timan; Clara 
(Mrs. Arne Holum); Levi; Knute; George; Oliver; Sam; and Cora. 

Every member of the Amund Leverson children either owned or 
rented some farm in Cromwell Township at one time. The three 
youngest children, Oliver, Sam and Cora, came to Hawley with their 
parents in 1897. In 1901 came with his family; Arne Holum 
(Clara) and their family; yi and family; Knute and his family. In 
1902 the rest of the children came, Erick Brunsvold (Bergit) and 
family; George and family. 

Amund Leverson died in 1904 in his 76th year, at his Cromwell 
Township home. Burial was in Lysne Cemetery. 


The Amund Leverson family photographed in 1896 at Kensett, lowa. Front row left are 
Mrs. Arne (Clara) Holm. Amund L., Cora, Mrs. Amund L. and Mrs. Erick (Berget 
Brunsvold 

Back row: Oliver, George, Levi. Timan, Knutand Sam 

Courtesy of Artie Brunsvold 
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WR... — аў tat ^ : 
Nels Erickson family with Mr. Erickson, Henry and Mrs. Erickson seated and Emma, 
(io and Louisa standing. 


Loi D ari 9, 1895, in Hawley. On July 6, 1918, she married 
Ni Sept. 9, ) 


Erwin P. Johnson at Aberdeen, Wash. Rev. Charles McDermoth read 
pou zrwi awley postmaster); Burton W 

ir children are Erwin M. (Hawley postmaster); 1 
= ioe Department Store); Laurene Louise (Mrs. John 
vast Minneapolis. d À 
ciel a КОО огаш, has always been contented in being 
a housewife and a good mother. 


doen Nr. 17, 1857, in Hardaunger, Norway. Hearing of 
homesteads for the taking in the new land, he came with his parents to 
America in 1861 and first went to Iowa. In 1883 he married Gertrude 
Haugen, and they moved to Keene Township where he bought a farm, 
in 1885. Gertrude Haugen Jeral died Dec. 28, 1908. Р cals 

Ini911, he married Engebor Woldahl and they continued farming in 
Keene Township. He held many positions of trust in the township, and 
was for many years secretary of Keene Church of which he was a long 
time member. y : 

In 1920 he sold the farm and moved to Hawley. His children were: 
John, Leonard, Rosie, Bertha, Anna G., Ingvald, Anna, Hilmer, Lil, 
and Anna, е 

Nels J. Jeral died July 21, 1932, at the home of his son, Leonard, in 
Keene Township. Funeral services were held in Lysne Church in 
Cromwell Township. Rev. S. G. Hauge officiating. Burial was in Lysne 
Church Cemetery with Masonic rites at the grave. 

HENRY, Tilla Syvertsen 

She was born on Nov. 5, 1890 in Parke Township, a daughter of 
Andreas and Caroline Syvertson. She married Bemis Henry, also a 
native of Clay County, Nov. 24, 1911. Their two children are Sylvia 
Pearl (Mrs. John Hovelson) and Maurice Allen. 

After the death of her husband, who died May 11, 1965, Mrs. Tilla 
Bemis) Henry went to live with her son, Maurice, and daughter-in- 


law on the farm where she came with her parents at the age of two 
years, 


OLSEN, Laura Syvertson 

She was born Dec. 14, 1892, in Parke Township, a daughter of An- 
dreas and Caroline Syvertson. She married Wilmer Olsen, an Eglon 
Township resident on Dec. 16, 1913. Her husband died Jan. 24, 1958. 


DOLVA, Halvor Andreas 


He was born May 4, 1852, in Dolva, Solum Parish, Norway, (near 
f, Telemarke) He came to America when he was 28 years old, in the 
un 180. After spending 3%years in and near Wittenberg, 
iS, he made a trip back to Norway, but less than a year later he 
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modd dudes (1885) came directly to Hawley, where he far- 
Bali ds man ne ae cement blocks and hauled gravel. (He 
Кү gravel for the old Hawley High School at $1.50 per 


оа friend, Isak Iverson, in Nor- 

neliness for his native land and old 

n optimistic view of his adopted 
MIS. Alma Dolva (Olaf). 

I dt year hai n average, th. 

of threshing had not been finished that fall, because of deeds M 

ight 40 acres of land close to town 


in ip; 
bought three horses and three cows. cin apr Dig 


| On December 2, 1919, he wrote of sendin; coffee to his fri 

in Norway, for Christmas because it was dint ENSURE eios i 
Norway at that time. He wrote of the terrible war, WWh and that of his 
three boys, only Iver was called for service. On that day Dec. 2, 1919 
he wrote, a raging blizzard was over Hawley and the northwest. i j 

Feb. 3, 1920, Halvor wrote his friend, that two of his children were 
dead, but of the five living they were all doing well. Carl, living in 
southern Minnesota, had a progressing store; that his youngest son 
Olaf (Hawley merchant in later years) was working in an office in 
northern Minnesota; Mathilda was married and lived on a farm in 
North Dakota; son, Iver, was a hard worker like himself, and worked 
at heavy work in a town 20 miles away; Ida his youngest daughter 
worked in a store in Hawley. 

On Feb. 13, 1920, he wrote it had been a hard winter and at his 
writing they were having the “storm of the winter”. 

Halvor Andreas Dolva died Feb. 10, 1931, at Hawley. (A pioneer who 
witnessed the growing of a struggling little outpost to a thriving little 
village.) Burial was in Hawley Cemetery. 

(His wife Gunhild Peterson, Dolva, born Feb. 6, 1886, in Solum 
Parish, near Krie, Norway, died September 18, 1933. Burial was in 
Hawley Cemetery.) 


BECK, Adam 

Born July 8, 1872, in Dettingen, Germany, he was the son of Jacob 
and Irene Roth Beck of Germany. When he was 14 (in 1886) he came to 
America with a brother, Jacob, to seek a new life. They crossed the 
Atlantic Ocean and landed in New York. His brother remained in New 
York and became a successful baker in Brooklyn, but Adam felt the 
call of the good earth and went to Illinois and then to Iowa. 

For 13 years he worked on farms in Iowa for wages of 50 cents a day 
out of which he saved enough to buy a farm. In 1900 he bought a farm 
near Felton, shipping cattle and machinery from Iowa by freight, a 
long and tiresome journey. Later that same year Adam bought the 


mann on February 25, 1903. Attendants at 


dding photo of Adam Beck to Clara Peter 
Bie tni Petermann and Helen Riedberger. 


Courtesy of Emma M. Beck 


б. B. Rustad. his 
wife. Martha Ulven. and son. Gilbert 
taken in 1884 by Haynes of Fargo. Dakota 
Territory 


The children of Mr. and Mrs. Adam 
Beck. taken on July 4. 1916. are left to 
right top: Emma and William. bottom 
leftGeorge and Irene. 


farm north of Hawley which still remains a Beck family farm) 
Section 36, Cromwell Township. 

Adam Beck married Clara Petermann on Feb. 25, 1903 at the farm 
home north of Hawley, the Rev. Charles A. Thiel reading the marriage 
service. The children of Adam and Clara Beck: Irene (deceased); 
Emma M. of Hawley, William J. (deceased); George E. of Akeley. 

Adam Beck died May 20, 1942, at his Hawley home. Burial was in 
Hawley Cemetery. His wife, Clara, died June 4, 1917.) 

CUMMINGS, Frances M. Sr 

Born in the year 1847, he came to Hawley in 1881. For a time he 
operated the pump station for Northern Pacific Railroad, then took up 
a homestead in Section 1, Cromwell Township 

He married Lavinia Stott (who was born May 12, 1845, in Man- 
chester, England) Their children were: John; Eugene, Frank; Louis; 
Ida (Mrs. A. C. Whittaker); Mina (Mrs. Brataan). Frances M. 
Cummings died at the age of 89 years on Nov. 28, 1928. His wife died 
Aug. 9. 1914. They are buried in Hawley Cemetery) 

(The old railroad building belonging to the Northern Pacific 
Railroad was moved to the Cummings homestead in Cromwell 
Township.) 

CUMMINGS; John S. 

Born March 15, 1876, at Thompson, Minnesota (near Duluth), a son 
of Frances and Lavinia Stott, he came to Hawley with his parents in 
1881, and farmed as his father before him. 

On December 15, 1904 he married Elsie Mae Perkins at the bride’s 
parental home in Cromwell Township. 

John S. Cummings died Dec. 23, 1939 at Detroit Lakes. Burial was in 
Hawley Cemetery. 

CUMMINGS, Elsie Mae (Perkins) 

Elsie Mae Cummings, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John George and 
Sarah Jane Perkins, was born in Spring Prairie Township. 

Elsie Mae married John Cummings on Dec. 15, 1904, in her parent's 
home. They resided at the Perkins farm, west of Hawley in Spring 
Prairie Township. (now Leonard Wallace farm). 

Their children: Viola (Mrs. James Honcik); Irene (Mrs. William 
Fogel); Francis, Gordon of Glyndon. 

Elsie Mae Cummings died June 3, 1958, Detroit Lakes. Burial was in 
Hawley Cemetery. 

KRANS, Matilde 

Born in the year 1856 in Trollhatten, Sweden. Mrs. Krans was a 
sister of Carl Peterson and Mrs. August Thysell. She married Andrew 
Krans and they had one child, Oscar. 

Matilde Krans died in 1897. Burial was in Silver Lake Cemetery with 
the Rev. Hedenstrom officiating. 

PETERSON, Carl 

He was born Nov. 21, 1868 at Trollhatten, Sweden. He came to 

America when he was 20 years old in March 1888, settled on a 
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homestead in Hawley Township, and farmed, 

In 1897, Carl married Anna Johnson at Moorhead, 
nee Johnson, was born Oct. 17, 1876, in Trollhatten, Sweden, Peterson, 
to America and Hawley when she was 17 (year 1893). кыы 

The children of Carl and Anna Peterson; Henry; Wallace. 
Clarence; Allen; Vernon; Esther (Mrs. William Olson 
Mabel (Mrs. Arthur Dalen); Edith (Mrs. W. Cornell); 
Erlandson); Ruth (Mrs. Frank Kohlroser). 

Carl Peterson died Nov. 11, 1940. He was buried 
Cemetery which he helped to create. When the little church was built 
in 1905 (east and across the road from the cemetery, he was one of the 
first deacons. The church was named legally as Swedish Evangelical 
Lutheran Maria Congregation of Hawley Township. (His wife Аппа, 
died Feb. 27, 1946, in Moorhead. Burial was in Silver Lake Cemetery), 


; William: 
of Fargo), 
Alice (Mrs. 


in Silver Lake 


HALL, Emil H. 

Born in 1875 Espinge, Skaane, Sweden. He came to America and to 
Hawley Township where he resided on a homestead, and farmed, 

He married Anna Olson (the eldest daughter of Otto Olson) at 
Hawley. (Anna Olson came to the United States as an infant, with her 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Otto Olson from Sweden, where she was born 
March 7, 1877.) 

Children born to Emil and Anna Hall: Н. В. Hall; Alva (Mrs. 
Roshaw); Violet (Mrs. Norman Nelson); Irene (Mrs. S. J. Swanson); 
Ruth (Mrs. Harry Dallum); Mildred (Mrs. Peter Oldenburg), 

Emil H. Hall died Dec. 19, 1914. Burial was in Silver Lake Cemetery, 
TORGERSON, Walter Olaf 

He was born Sept. 11, 1887, in Cottonwood County and came to 
Hawley with his parents when he was 10 years old. He and his wife, 
Ethel, (of Idaho) had three children: Loren W. (Mankato); Aurele 
"Babe" (deceased, tail gunner on a bomber in WWII, was never 
found); one daughter Beryle of Duluth. They lived in Hawley Town- 


John Cummings, right, with unidentified friend. | 
Courtesy of Francis Cummings 


iie Township. one of the first to arrive in the 


ley family of Goose dii d Edwin; front row are Hilda and 


үк ШУА back row left are William Alvin an 


стуу. Chil 
кше 


dip, Alberta, Canada, Hawley Village and Duluth as his work 
ship, А ' і 


«паін, аз a great athlete in track, 
Walter 


vas a sport enthuiast, and w r 
Bell du lays in Hawley. He enjoyed 


d football during his school 
ed hockey while living in [I SA 3 
He operated large grain elevators in Al erta operated а еей E 
nd farm equipment store in Hawley from 1 9: 4 H "s 5 
i incivic affairs, was a member of the Minnesota Grain Арреа 
at Dd th, served on the Hawley Village С ‘ouncil; on Hawley 
Ee psd and other offices. He was an originator of Hawley Golf 

гг РИ Florida, in 1969. Burial was in Duluth 

Ё j, Knute А 
[pm Aug. 4, 1863, near LaCrosse, Wis., of parni ү an 
Mrs. Aslak Torgerson. His parents and grandmother, Gro. ac wold, 
tame from Telemark, Norway to America and settled in Wisconsin in 
182. When Knute Torgerson was 12 years old he went w ith his bare 3 
loCottonwood County, Minnesota (1875), settling on a farm in High 


operated a feed, seed 


Seim in Westbrook Church in Cottonwood County 
in 1885. Seven children were born in Cottonwood County, Floyd Alice 
(1886-1939); Walter (1887-1969) ; Albert (1888-); Ray (1890-1922); F earl 
11892-1963); Kenneth (1894-1939) ; and S.A. (1897-) The three youngest 
children in the family were born in Hawley: Glenn (1899-); Bessie 
{1901-); Norman (1908 | Eo 
Knute Torgerson bought 80 acres of land in Section 16 in Highwater 
Township, then sold that and bought a farm in Section 1, Howey 
Township (1897) from the Adna Colburn estate. He was active in civi 
matters, he was a member of Hawley Lutheran Church, township 
official, school board member. He belonged to Hawley Lodge AF and 
AM. He was a man of impeccable character and was respected by all 
who knew him in his occupations as farmer, grain elevator manager 
ad Village Clerk of Hawley : | 
Torgerson died Aug. 6, 1923, in Hawley. Burial was in Hawley 
Cemetery. (The old Knute Torgerson farm was bought by his son, S. 
A, in 1933), 
TORGERSON, Susie Seim 


Born Dec. 18, 1864, in Bassendam, Norway, of parents, Ole and 
Kare, she was three years old (1867) when she arrived in America with 
ier parents after a seven week three day ocean voyage. 

ie Seim lived in Murry County, Minnesota. She married Knute 
Torgerson and they lived in Cottonwood County until 1897, then moved 
vith her husband and seven children to the Hawley area. Three 
children were born in Hawley. 


ie Seim Torgerson was an angel of mercy to her family, friends 
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and neighbors, During th "flu" 
homes. She di ern 


ied in 1939, ї 
Cemetery. «оне 
HOLM, Mrs. (Floyd Alice To: 
5 rgerson) 
Born April 25, 1886, in Coti 
Hawley ottonwood County, 


epidemic she helped out in many 
ї Lakes. Burial was in dd 


y schools in North 
Dakota and Clay County. She also taught ores 
and Hawley, before her marriage. Ente Ше Georgetown 
Floyd Alice married 


E. G. Holm in Hawley Lutheran Church with 
Rev. S. G. Hauge officiating, They had t i : E] 
Dorothy A. E et ing. They wo children: Elmer G. Jr., and 


in 1939, at Dil ў i Y 
Cemetery. at Dilworth. Burial was in Moorhead 
TORGERSON, Mrs. S. A. (Mabel Mensing) 


Born Nov. 25, 1898 at Hawley, Minnesota, the only dau 
and Mrs. H. F. Mensing, she married S. A. бра. ано, 

Mabelle Mensing Тогрегѕоп did bookkeeping and stenography 
before her marriage. After marriage she made a wonderful home for 
her family and helped in civic affairs. She is a charter member of 
American Legion Auxiliary; charter member of Hawley Women's 
Study Club; member of El Zagal Shrine Women's Auxiliary; member 
of the Eastern Star. She is 


a member of the American Lutheran 
Church and the Lutheran Ladies Aid. 


TORGERSON, Glen Clifford 

Born August 15, 1899 in Hawley, he married Anna May Sullivan in 
1927 at Hardy, Ark. There were no children. Не engaged in engineering 
work all his life. He became a registered civil engineer in Missouri in 
1930. He was employed in this work in Arkansas and Missouri with 
U.S. Engineers and Minnesota Engineers. He also worked in- 
dependently as consulting engineer on highways, municipal and 
general construction work. He is retired and makes his home in 
Detroit Lakes and Mesa, Ariz. 

MENSING, H. F. 

Born December 15, 1859, at Hanover, Germany. He came to 
America May 2, 1882, at the age of 23. The first two years he spent in 
Fargo, then to Tacoma, Wash., and back to this locality in 1894. He 
purchased a farm that year, known as the “Mensing Farm", on the 
south edge of Hawley Village, Section 12, from his brother, Will 
Mensing. 


Mr. and Mrs. Peter Larson, Alma Sophie, Victor and Henry. Courtesy of Henry Larson 


ing was one of the original organizers of Hawley Lumber 
ean ot First National Bank of Hawley. His contracting 
business included many of the public and private buildings in Clay 
County, of which were the Moorhead Normal School and Hawley 
Elementary and High School. He held many offices of public trust, was 
president of the school board and was a mayor of Hawley. Н. F. 
Mensing died June 23, 1937 in Hawley. Burial was in Hawley 
Cemetery. 
MENSING, Mrs. H. F. . 

Born June 5, 1873, at Houghton, Mich., she came to Hawley with her 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Warren Works the next year, July 1874 and 
resided with them at Horseshoe Lake on their homestead in Section 12, 
Cromwell Township. Before her marriage she taught school. 

Lina Mensing married H. F. Mensing Dec. 25, 1895, at Hawley, 
Minnesota, the Rev. Oscar M. Olson read the vows. The children of 
Lina and Henry F. Mensing were Mabelle Marie (Mrs. S. A. Torgerson 
of Hawley); Warren Ferdinand. 

Mrs. H. F. Mensing (Lina) was originally a member of the 
Congregational Church. When that closed she joined the Methodist 
Episcopal Church where she was an active member the remainder of 
her life. She was a member of the Order of the Eastern Star and the 
Royal Neighbors Lodge. She died Aug. 31, 1938 at Hawley. Burial was 
in the Hawley Cemetery. 

SANDER, Ole 

Born in Sandsvar, Sweden, in 1856, he came to America when he was 
24 years old (1880). A friend, Andreas Syvertsen, was at Hawley and 
sent him a ticket for the journey. He came, as so many pioneers did, by 
way of Quebec. 

Ole took the name of Sander, while serving in the military service in 
his native land. It seems there were too many Ole Christiansens. The 
name Sander was taken from the farm near “Sauer”. 

Ole Sander worked as a farm hand until his marriage to Gure 
Nergaard, Jan. 4, 1889. They then settled on a farm, his first per- 
manent home, in Section 9 Parke Township. Their children were 
Mabel (Mrs. Thore Stensgaard of Fargo, N.D., Christian (deceased), 
Rudolph of Nissawa, Alma (deceased), Oscar who resides in 
Wisconsin. 

Ole Sander farmed in Parke Township until his son, Christian, took 
over the farming. He continued to live on the farm except when he 
went traveling to Idaho or Oregon which he enjoyed. He died in 1947 at 
his Parke Township home. Burial was in Grong Church Cemetery. 

Gordon Sander, grandson, is now owner of the farm. 


TWEETON, Gunder O. 

Born Feb. 23, 1841 in Numedal, Norway. He married Gro Tollum on 
March 28, 1863, in Rollag Church in Norway, the Rev. Stoltenberg read 
the vows. 

He came to America and to the Hawley area in 1896, when he was 55 
years old. Relatives and three of his older children were already here, 
so he came and took an 80 acre homestead in Section 12, Skree 
Township. 

His children were Levor, Hilda, Gunder, Christ, Halvor, Ole, Nils, 
Anne. He died July 27, 1927 at his home. Burial was in Rollag 
Cemetery, Minnesota. 

Only immediate survivors are grandsons and granddaughters 
(Harry and Clarence Tweeton, present owners of the old homestead, 
now farm 280 acres.) Other survivors are Mrs. Oscar (Clara) Norman 
and Mrs. Laura Anderson. Two daughters of his son, Levor, are 
believed to be living in San Francisco, Calif. 


RIEDBERGER, Florian H. 

Born June 28, 1893 in Cromwell Township, he married Verdie 
Wyland on March 8, 1916 at the Wyland farm in Cromwell. The Rev. P. 
A. St. John read the marriage vows. 

Their children were twins Verétte (1917-1961) and (Floretta) Cobler; 
(Opal) Burnside; (Venda) Aune; (Iona) Syverson; Melvin; LuVerne 
(1926-1958); Orville; and (De Layne) Thorson. 

Florian Riedberger chose farming as his occupation, and resided in 
Section 8, Cromwell Township. He also worked for Cass-Clay 


Creamery for 23 years. He is now retired. Present owner of the i 
Leonard Petermann. iia 


Tall, Carl 


Carl Tall,son of Andreas Tall came to Hawley fi i 
1 б у from Swedei 
He immediately began work on farms in the area and some m om 
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bought land and began farming on his own account. At the 
years, in 1901 he became owner of his farm jn Section 
Township, a farm of 480 acres. He operated the first ice o Hav 
near the Ernie Gunderson home by Highway 10, in Hawl located 
years. “Шм. 
He raised potatoes on some 30 acres and w; 
potato raisers in the area. 88 one of the biggest 
He was prominent in many civic organizations 
school, church, township and served on баер кшм in 
company, creamery boards for many years, He was n a 
organizers of Silver Lake Swedish Lutheran Church in 1904 the үш 
being completed in 1905. » the church 
On April 11, 1896 he married Ida Anderson, who was born i 
Mellby Elfshorgslan, Sweden on Feb. 14, 1876. ing, 
Ida Anderson came to the United States in 1892, with her brot 
August, coming to the Hawley area, residing with an uncle, i 
Krantz, a brother of Mrs. August Cederberg (mother of Alice Tall 
Andrew Krantz’ wife had died and Ida kept house for him ш 
marriage to Carl Tall. 
Ten children were born -Esther Olivia nsberg 
Dec. 26, 1896, died Oct. 23, 1970; Ellen Elvira RS born үз 
27, 1898, died June 15, 1924; August born 1899 and died in 1900; Sigri: 
Marie (MacDonald) born March 7, 1901, died August 1, 1989; Axe] 
Rudolph born May 23, 1903, only living member and who lives in the 
midst of the area where the Thysells and Talls farmed from the 1880's 
and on; Oscar Hilding born August 12, 1904, died Sept. 16, 1958; Hulda 
Alida born Oct. 2, 1906 died July 2, 1946; Augusta Wilhelmina (Zeis) 
born Oct. 20, 1908 died March 24, 1964; Ida Florence born Feb. 3 1913, 
died July 16, 1929. One boy was stillborn. Ida Tall died Feb. 4, 1913, the 
day after Florence was born and the baby was cared for by her uncle 
and aunt, Jens and Anna Larson, until Mrs. Larson died, some seven 
years later. Florence was then taken home and cared for by her 
sisters. The Rev. N. Lehart of Lake Park officiated at Ida’s funeral, 
Burial was in Silver Lake Cemetery. 


Carl Tall married Alice Cederberg (who was born Feb. 23, 1891) on 
June 24, 1925. Two children were born to this union, Donna Jean, who 
died on April 5, 1927 at the age of three weeks; and Marguerite Ann 
(Peggy) born Feb. 6, 1931. 

Carl Tall suffered a stroke in 1935 and was bedridden the nine years 
before his death on Jan. 22, 1943, at his home in Hawley Village. The 
late Rev. S. С. Hauge officiated at the funeral services held in Hawley 


Carl and Ida Tall, Hawley Township farmers, and five of their children. They are 


Rudolph, sitting on his father's lap; Ida Tall with son, Hilding on her lap. Girls are from 
top to bottom, Olivia(Mrs. Peder Ronsberg): Elvira (Mrs. Alfred Ronsberg); and Sigrid 
(Mrs. Н. A. MacDonald). 


eur ап. 24, 1943. Interment was in Silver Lake Cemetery. His 
wile, 9 died Nov. 9, 1970. 
. Carl (Alice) 


TALL, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. August Cederberg, was born Feb. 
E near Hawley. She married Carl Tall June 24, 1925, and they 


1 іп Hawley Township In 1943 her husband died. She 
dedon a fhead where she worked at Concordia College. In failing 
th, she died Nov. 9, 1970. Burial was in Silver Lake Cemetery. One 
"d survived, Mrs. Vern Einarson (Peggy) of Denver, Colo.; also a 
child si 1 jph Tall of Hawley, Two brothers Victor of Hawley and 
oscar of Big Lake. 
“ " Emma 
TALL, M pu, in Sweden. “Mother” Emma resided in Hawley 
Born? during her mature years. At her death, funeral services 
ed July 1936 at the Carl Tall home with Rev. S. G. Hauge of- 
were | Survivors were her three children: Carl Tall of Hawley 
mum ` Mrs. Tilda Larson of St. Paul; Albin in Sweden. Also 34 
Tone laren and 40 grandchildren; one brother, Martin Hellstrom of 


Pennsylvania. К 
K, Alfred Emi р А 
a 7, 1888, in Hawley Township, he was the first born son of 
nd Mrs. Andrew Kronbeck, who were both born in Sweden. His 
ed were Aaron and Swanie, and sisters were Sally (Mrs. Jim 
id Alma. И In 
DE malt farmed in Hawley Township, until his death on Sept. 1, 
1917; burial in Silver Lake Cemetery. 
BECK, Andrew 
mm April 4, 1848, in Sweden, Andrew was a farmer and came to 
America to get homestead land. He settled in Hawley Township on a 
homestead and began farming. He married Hannah Krans who was 
born in Sweden, Dec. 1844, later came to America, and (Hawley) 
where they were married. Their children were three sons and two 
daughters: Alfred; Aaron; Swanie; Sally (Mrs. Jim Olson); and 
Alma. 
Andrew Kronbeck died in Jan 1925, with burial in Silver Lake 
Cemetery. His wife died five years earlier on June 20, 1920. 


PETERSON, Katerine 

Born 1829 in Sweden, she came to Hawley in 1900. Katerine Peterson 
was the mother of Carl Peterson, Mrs. August Thysell and Mildred 
Krans. Katerine died eight years after coming to Hawley in 1908. 
Burial was in Silver Lake Cemetery 
NILSON, Mrs. Helene 

Born in 1855 and died in 1906, she was the wife of Swan Nilson. No 
other records available. 


BRACKLEY, Burna 

Born July 6, 1881 in Currie, he came to Hawley in 1900. He married 
Sadie Fountain in Moorhead, in 1903. They farmed in Hawley Town- 
ship. Children born were: Beatrice (Mrs. Floyd Potter); Adelphia 
(Mrs. William Wallace). Their mother, Sadie Fountain died in 1930. 

On Nov. 12, 1960 Burna married Alice Skinner at St. Paul, and they 
moved to Hawley in 1962. 

Burna Brackley in his 86th year, died Aug. 24, 1967. His wish was to 
be buried in Silver Lake Cemetery with his friends and neighbors, 
which was respected. 

BERGSTROM, Ida M. (Lee) 

She was born Nov. 4, 1886, in Hawley Village. Ida grew up in the 
south part of the village and as a young adult worked as telephone 
operator and seamstress. On Jan. 6, 1914, she married John Henry 
Bergstrom at Miles City, Mont. Rev. Barnes read the wedding service. 

Six children were born: John Henry Jr., Beatrice Marie, Ina 
Lorette, Doris Thelma, LeeRoy William, and Robert James. 
iB M. Lee Bergstrom is a great-great grandmother. She has 44 
з, Нег mother, Marie S. Lee, died April 1930, 7942 years; 
p K. Lee, died April 1932 at 84 years; son John Henry Jr., 
ны od action in Germany, WWII, Dec. 3, 1944; husband, John 

m rgstrom Sr., died March 1, 1949, 62 years old. 

M. Lee Bergstrom, now lives at Baker, Mont. 


TORGERSON, Albert Oliver 


нч аз born December 20, 1888, in Cottonwood County and came to 
pus his parents in 1897, and resided in Hawley until 1907. He 
кте Inez A. Buckland, July 3, 1917 in Duluth. They had no 
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Photo taken in 1905 at the C. J. Ru: 
left: Marie Rustad, Benona Lunder, An 
Kittleson, Lena Mitdahl. 


Front row left: Gilbert Rustad, Obert Gregarson, Leander Kittleson and Martin Rustad. 


stad farm in Hightand Grove Township, back row 
nie Kittleson, Ruth Rustad, Mable Gregarson, Dina 


The Ole Kasin family which lived south of Hawley. Back row left are Isaac, Gilbert, 
Oscar, Emma, Halvor and Julia. Front row are Ole, Olga, Mrs. Kasin and Sina. 


in thi ich i rifle, double 

PORTSMEN-— Nobody cheated in this card game which included a rifle, 
ied shotgun, three pistols, five cigars and one big dog. Left to right Adolph An- 
derson, Conrad Bang, Ludvig Hagen. Andrew Larson and Knute Lee. Lee has а коо 
paper in his pocket. He was a jeweler and watchmaker in Hawley for many years. 0.K. 


Lee of Hawley took the photo. Courtesy of Mrs. Maurice Jammes 


Albert started engineering with the railroad construction engineers 
in Hawley, on double tracking for the Northern Pacific through 
Hawley and into North Dakota and Minnesota. 

He received his degree in civil engineering in Canada (1912). He 
then held positions: resident engineer district maintenance; district 
engineer and assistant commissioner in St. Paul (1954-1959); 
executive director for Concrete Pavers Association (1959-1967), as 
Captain of Engineers at Sioux Falls, S.D.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Kansas 
City and Wichita, Kansas; Omaha and St. Paul, and was a major when 
he completed service. “in N 

Torgerson served (1955) on Rural Life Commission for Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, but resigned at Governor Freeman’s request to 
become his assistant commissioner on highway matters. He became 
Assistant Commissioner of Highways in 1954, and retired in 1961. He 
lives at Mesa, Ariz. 

TORGERSON. Raymond John 

Born Nov. 28, 1890, in Cottonwood County, he came to Hawley with 
his parents when he was 7 years old. He was married in Dilworth in 
1921 and had one daughter, Marjorie. 

He taught country school in North Dakota for a time, but his real 
occupation was civil engineering (1907-1921) During this time he 
joined (1914) an oil field exploration crew in Edmonton, Canada, and 
covered the Great Slave Lake country. From (1915-1917) he was 
employed by Beltrami County until he joined the Army and served in 
France until the war ended. Later he operated the Torgerson Farm 
Equipment Seed and Feed Store until his death. He died in Dilworth in 
1922. Burial was in Hawley Cemetery. 

TORGERSON, Kenneth Earl 

Born Oct. 27, 1894 at Lamberton, Minnesota, he married Hazel 
Becksted of Staples on May 26, 1920, at Missoula, Mont. Earl was а 
civil engineer and in that work traveled a great deal. They made their 
home both in Bozeman, Mont. and Hawley. There were two children, 
Kenneth E. (lives in California); one daughter, Phyllis Hazel (died of 
lukemia at the age of nine.) 

Kenneth Sr. worked as civil engineer in Ontario, Canada (1912-1913) 
also (1915-1917), and for the Montana Highway Department (1920- 
1927). During WWI he served in France (1917-1919); back from the 
Army he worked on miscellaneous engineering projects in Montana 
and Minnesota. He was commanding officer in charge of Hawley's 
first Armistice Day parade of veterans in 1919. 

He died Dec. 27, 1939, in Hawley. Burial was in Hawley Cemetery. 
TORGERSON, Stanley A. 

Born June 16, 1897 at Lamberton, Minnesota, S. A. Torgerson was 
the last of the children born in Cottonwood County. He came to Hawley 
with parents that same year. 

He married Mabelle M. Mensing in Hawley Lutheran Church, June 
23, 1920 with the Rev. S. G. Hauge officiating. Their children are: 
Patricia Ann (Mrs. Alden Berg of Moorhead); Warren Stanley 
(Baltimore, Maryland); Jeanine Marie (Mrs. Gale Anderson, 
Phoenix, Ariz.) 

S. А. is a WWI veteran; was postmaster of Hawley for 20 years; 
Mason 49 years; Shriner 33 years; (president of Shriners Chanters 
1955); Director of 1st National Bank for 36 years; and president of 
First National Bank 26 years; member of the Commercial Club 28 
years; ( president in 1935); Chamber of Commerce 24 years (president 
in 1948); American Legion 53 years; member of Hawley Lutheran 
Church 62 years; school board executive three years. 

During these years he was 1942 county scrap drive chairman, 1942 
county bond chairman; speaker, Minnesota Tax Association four 
years; legislative committee Minnesota Implement Association from 
1944 to present, honorary member FFA; member of Hawley Golf Club 
49 years. S. A. is interested in civil matters as it pertains to his family, 
his people and county. He held many other offices. 

S. A. Torgerson (retired) and wife, Mabelle, make their home at 514 
Reno Avenue, Hawley, but travel extensively for pleasure and to visit 
their children. 

LARSON, Edward A. 

Born on July 19, 1891 in Hawley Township, he was a son of Jens 
Larsons, Hawley pioneers. 

He married Mary Torgerson of Glyndon on April 2, 1919 and they 
farmed for many years. Their two children, both girls, are (Jean) 
Mrs. James Mjolness of Felton and (Carol) Mrs. John Young of 
коа, Minnesota. 

Edward A., a kindly man, was liked and respected by all who knew 
nme died Feb. 28, 1970, and was buried in Riverside Cemetery of 
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LARSON, Jens 

Born July 18, 1863 at Horby, Skaane, Sweden, he ma 
in Hawley Township. He married Anna Tall Trulson М гебек 
children were Clarence, Anna, Louis, Edward, Carl, Victor, We Their 
Oscar, Hilda (Mrs. Noe), Selma (Mrs. Gustafson), Ida, and аг 
daughter, Mrs. Ida Christianson. ы foster 

Larson died May 10, 1935 with burial at Silver Lake Cem 
Jens Larson died 16 years earlier on March 16, 1919. Mr. and Mrs, ir 
Larson served their community well. They were faithful з 
Swedish Evangelical Lutheran Maria Church. This church was bed 
1905 and closed in 1942, due to a small membership. Silver pn 
Cemetery Association bought the land. s 
LARSON, LOUIS T. 

Born June 8, 1890 in Hawley Township, a son of Mr. and Mrs. Jens 
Larson, he farmed in Hawley Township. June 20, 1929, in St. Paul he 
married Anna Fellerer. They had one child, a daughter Patrici 
(Mrs. Donald Hestness). Louis T. died Aug. 13, 1967. Burial uh 
Silver Lake Cemetery. 

LARSON, Victor Hilding (Slim) 

“Slim” Larson, as he is known to everyone, was born Dec. 16, 1898 
in Hawley Township. Like most of his brothers, he farmed for an 0. 
cupation. He is a son of Mr. and Mrs. Jens Јепѕоп, Hawley pioneers, 
LARSON, Carl E. 

A son of Hawley pioneers, Mr. and Mrs. Jens Larson, he was born 
March 4, 1894., in Hawley Township. He married Ellen Nelson, and are 
parents of two boys; Carl J. of Elbow Lake, and Robert Н. of Ten- 
nessee. Carl E. has been a farmer for many years. 

LARSON, Wendell Garfield 

Born June 12, 1900 in Hawley Township, he was one of 12 children of 
Mr. and Mrs. Jens Larson. 

Wendell Larson was married to Agnes Herzog of Ulen in 1933. Their 
children were Audrey, Virginia and Bruce. Seven years later their 
mother, Agnes Herzog Larson who was born May 6, 1911, died on July 
25, 1940. Funeral services were conducted for her at the Hawley 
Lutheran Church, the Rev. Roger Anderson officiating. 

Wendell, the husband and father, a trucker by trade, died 27 years 
later on July 11, 1967 in Ortonville. Burial was in Silver Lake 
Cemetery. 

LARSON, Peter O. 

Born Jan. 29, 1869 in Trondhjem, Norway, he came to America in 
1888, hoping to make a home on a farm in this new country. On June 6, 
1897, he married Vina Engen at Kindred, N.D. About 1900 he and his 
family came to Hawley. In 1910 he purchased 160 acres of good farm- 
land in Section 35, Hawley Township. In 1924 he bought an adjoining 
80 acres in Section 35 from George Hammett. (The 240 acre farm is 
still in the family. 

During these years children born to them were: (Alma) Mrs. 
Theodore Haslerud; (Sophie) Mrs. Oscar Bratlien, Victor O. of Lake 
Park, Henry and Bennie of Hawley area. Bennie operates a farm 
repair shop. Henry farmed the old home place until 1971, when he 
rented it to his son, Gary, who is married to the former Mickie Vieths. 
All reside on the farmsite. 

Peter O., pioneer, died March 21, 1934, at home. Burial was in 
Hegland Church Cemetery. 


SYVERTSON, Andreas 

Born Nov. 22, 1854 in Norway, Andreas was an orphan. He was 
raised on a Gaard named Skarra in Eiker, Norway. Не came to 
America in 1879 by way of Quebec from there to Hawley, going to the 
home of the Torkelsons (the Wamre farm now owned by Neil Kenyon). 
Andreas worked as a farm laborer for four years. 

He married Caroline Martina Kristianson (or Christianson) on 
March 18, 1883, at Solem Church, Rev. Bjorge reading the service. 
(Caroline Christianson was born on a farm named Sauer near Eftelet, 
Sandsvar, Norway. She arrived in Hawley April 2, 1882, and went to 
the Amund Clemetson farm in Eglon.) 

„Andreas and Caroline Martina had seven children: Severt (who was 
killed in 1907 in an accident while helping build the railroad between 
Glyndon and Hawley); Anna Marie (Mrs. Harry David, deceased); 
Christian, (deceased); Tilla (Mrs. Bemis Henry, living on the home 
farm); Laura (Mrs. Wilmer Olson of Hawley); Martha (Mrs. Oscar 
W. Olson, deceased); Alfred (died when an infant). 

Andreas and Caroline lived in Eglon for a short time, then Andreas 
and his brother-in-law, Nils Christianson, bought 160 acres of land in 
Section 9, Parke Township. The two families lived there for about 
eight years. Andreas then bought 40 acres of land, another 80 acres, 


another 40 acres in Section 4, Parke Township. So 

ай son, wife Caroline and their first four children moved 
adreas SVT and and house were from Claus Olson). 

panew ened with oxen until 1893; later that year he bought his 

1 es. Times were not easy for these early pioneers. 

fst (eam Cas's Andreas sold two heifers to a farmer near Pelican 

ing the 1 14 miles. One of the conditions of the sale 


listance of some 


nai the cattle were to be delivered — so Andreas walked and led 
was 


hem. gyvertson died April 8, 1911, In Parke Township. Burial was 


sa heran Cemetery. His wife Caroline, died 14 years later on 
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uly 26. 1925, s son, Christian operated the farm. 


ice it was first acquired. Maurice 
^i Tilla Syvertson Henry, grandson of Andreas Syvertson 
lives on the farm. 
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a 24, 1861, in Hadeland, Norway, he married Juliana 
. 21, 1891, in Norway 

p mn. Jacob Bilden left Norway in 1892 to make a home in 
j On landing on American shores they first went to Tansem 
Township. Jacob Bilden worked as a laborer. usually on the railroad. 
Jn 1901 they moved to the Ulen area. In 1904 they came to the Hawley 
area, and lived in Highland Grove Township, while Jacob Bilden 
worked on the section during the rerouting of the Northern Pacific 
railroad through Hawley, 1905-1907.) 

Mr, and Mrs. Jacob Bilden had five children: Edwin, Kalmer, 
Benny, Melvin, Mabel (Mrs Hammerstad) 

Jacob Bilden died Nov. 4, 1932, at Hawley Burial was in Hawley 
Cemetery. His wife died Jan. 29, 1934. 


America. 


CLEMETSON, Amund 
Born Oct. 15, 1891 in Kongsvinger, Norway He left Norway when he 
vas 21 years old to see the new country with so many promises of 
independence, He reached New York in April of 1871. From there he 
traveled to Minneapolis, Benson, Morris, Fergus Falls to Hawley. He 
worked on the railroad on the part of the line from Detroit Lakes to 
Moorhead on arriving in Hawley, and camped at Glyndon 
In 1873, he began his life work as a farmer, and took up the 
homestead in Parke Township. In 1876 he resided on a homestead in 
Eglon Township 
That year (1876) on March 2, he married Anna Anderson in Solem 
Church: the first couple to be married in that church. They were also 
the first couple to celebrate their golden wedding in Solem Church 
Their children: Annie Marthea, Lena Andrina Oline, Carl Mathes, 
Via, Ella, Sophia, Andrew, Severt, Oscar and Alfred (twins), Edward, 
Hilda, Stella, Richard 
Amund Clemetson died Nov. 1, 1927, at his retired home in Hawley 
Village (1917). Burial was in Solem Church Cemetery 
ERICKSON, Bernt s 
Born Sept. 27, 1833, in Tronhjem, Norway, he came to America in the 
s for he was a farmer, and was looking for good farm land 
on landing in America he first went to Michigan. Here he married 
Stina Maria Vaerdal-Johnson 
In 1879 they came to this Minnesota area, and Bernt took up а 
маса Section 16, Eglon Township Children born were: Brynild 
"t <n Bartness); John; Emelia (Mrs. John Vatsaas); Sophia 
т rs. Nels Mikkelson); Bertha (Mrs. Martin Mikkelson); Annie (Mrs 
3 Us к! 
ernt Erickson died in 1912, at his home in Eglo Township. Burial 
E Solem Church Cemetery j meon Ex E E 
by old homestead was bought by Gustav Nelson, but is now owned 
у Roy Noreen. 
ERICKSON, Nels 
ора 17, 1845, іп Land, Norway. Nels came to America in 1857. 
Quebec, Canada, he went to Wisconsin and from there to 
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A funeral near Hawley in 1912 with a horse-di 
left to right are Nels Tall, Carl Tall, Jens Larson inem tien ыны 


Courtesy of Dr. V. D. Thysell 


The Herbran Bergseid family, circa 1889. Bergseid came to Hawley in 1882 and 
worked in the Village for several years. He then bought school and railroad land in 


Section 10 of Parke Township. : 
Front row left are Tom, Joseph, George, Harry. Children in back are Christian and 


Courtesy of Gerhard Bergseid 


Selma. 


1890 confirmation class of Hegland Lutheran Church. 
Crowley. Martha Anfinson, Gurine Stensgaar 


Olson. Second row left Barbara В 


Ole Bork, Hans Alm, Bernard Floberg à! 


d Severson, 


F 


гоп! row left are Mary Grue 


Emma Tuft Eid, Hannah Hagen 


ork, Hannah Braaten, Mary Bergerson, 


Abrahamson Kliev. Hilda Waale. Gurine Jegtvig. . 
Back row are Alfred Youngberg, Olaus Knutson, Ole Bjor 


ind Thore 


Stensgaard. 


ndahl, The Rev. J. H. Myhre, 


Courtesy of Mrs. Erica Floberg 


rt started engineering with the railroad construction engineers 
н оп СНГ tracking S „бе могет Pacific through 

; and into North Dakota a innesota. 
ole his degree in civil engineering in Canada (1912). He 
then held positions: resident engineer district maintenance; district 
engineer and assistant commissioner in St. „Раш (1954-1959) ; 
executive director for Concrete Pavers Association (1959-1967), as 
Captain of Engineers at Sioux Falls, S.D.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Kansas 
City and Wichita, Kansas; Omaha and St. Paul, and was a major when 
he completed service. 3 E E 

Torgerson served (1955) on Rural Life Commission for Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, but resigned at Governor Freeman's request to 
become his assistant commissioner on highway matters. He became 
Assistant Commissioner of Highways in 1954, and retired in 1961. He 
lives at Mesa, Ariz. 

TORGERSON, Raymond John › 

Born Nov. 28, 1890, in Cottonwood County, he came to Hawley with 
his parents when he was 7 years old. He was married in Dilworth in 
1921 and had one daughter, Marjorie. 

He taught country school in North Dakota for a time, but his real 
Occupation was civil engineering (1907-1921) During this time he 
joined (1914) an oil field exploration crew in Edmonton, Canada, and 
covered the Great Slave Lake country. From (1915-1917) he was 
employed by Beltrami County until he joined the Army and served in 
France until the war ended. Later he operated the Torgerson Farm 
Equipment Seed and Feed Store until his death. He died in Dilworth in 
1922. Burial was in Hawley Cemetery. 

TORGERSON, Kenneth Earl 

Born Oct. 27, 1894 at Lamberton, Minnesota, he married Hazel 
Becksted of Staples on May 26, 1920, at Missoula, Mont. Earl was a 
civil engineer and in that work traveled a great deal. They made their 
home both in Bozeman, Mont. and Hawley. There were two children, 
Kenneth E. (lives in California); one daughter, Phyllis Hazel (died of 
lukemia at the age of nine.) 

Kenneth Sr. worked as civil engineer in Ontario, Canada (1912-1913) 
also (1915-1917), and for the Montana Highway Department (1920- 
1927). During WWI he served in France (1917-1919); back from the 
Army he worked on miscellaneous engineering projects in Montana 
and Minnesota. He was commanding officer in charge of Hawley's 
first Armistice Day parade of veterans in 1919. 

He died Dec. 27, 1939, in Hawley. Burial was in Hawley Cemetery. 
TORGERSON, Stanley A. 

Born June 16, 1897 at Lamberton, Minnesota, S. A. Torgerson was 
the last of the children born in Cottonwood County. He came to Hawley 
with parents that same year. 

He married Mabelle M. Mensing in Hawley Lutheran Church, June 
23, 1920 with the Rev. S. G. Hauge officiating. Their children are: 
Patricia Ann (Mrs. Alden Berg of Moorhead); Warren Stanley 
(Baltimore, Maryland); Jeanine Marie (Mrs. Gale Anderson, 
Phoenix, Ariz.) 

S. A. is a WWI veteran; was postmaster of Hawley for 20 years; 
Mason 49 years; Shriner 33 years; (president of Shriners Chanters 
1955); Director of 1st National Bank for 36 years; and president of 
First National Bank 26 years; member of the Commercial Club 28 
years; ( president in 1935); Chamber of Commerce 24 years (president 
in 1948); American Legion 53 years; member of Hawley Lutheran 
Church 62 years; school board executive three years. 

During these years he was 1942 county Scrap drive chairman, 1942 
county bond chairman; speaker, Minnesota Tax Association four 
years; legislative committee Minnesota Implement Association from 
1944 to present, honorary member FFA; member of Hawley Golf Club 
49 years. S. A. is interested in civil matters as it pertains to his family 
his people and county. He held many other offices. à 
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LARSON, Jens 
Born July 18, 1863 at Horby, Skaane, Sweden, he m; 

in Hawley Township. He married Anna Tall Trulson ieee 
children were Clarence, Anna, Louis, Edward, Car] Victor, We Their 
Oscar, Hilda (Mrs. Noe), Selma (Mrs. Gustafson), Ida, аш me 
daughter, Mrs. Ida Christianson. » And а foster 

Larson died May 10, 1935 with burial at Silver Lak 

Jens Larson died 16 years earlier on March 16, 1919. МЫЗ. xx 
Larson served their community well. They were faithful Jens 
Swedish Evangelical Lutheran Maria Church. This church was built j 
1905 and closed in 1942, due to a small membership, Silver а 


Cemetery Association bought the land. Lake 
LARSON, LOUIS T. 
Born June 8, 1890 in Hawley Township, a son of Mr. and Mrs. Jens 


Larson, he farmed in Hawley Township. June 20, 1929, in St Paul, he 
married Anna Fellerer. They had one child, a daughter, Patricia 
(Mrs. Donald Hestness). Louis T. died Aug. 13, 1967. Burial was i 
Silver Lake Cemetery. m 
LARSON, Victor Hilding (Slim) 

"Slim" Larson, as he is known to everyone, was born Dec, 16, 1898, 
in Hawley Township. Like most of his brothers, he farmed for an 0с. 
cupation. He is a son of Mr. and Mrs. Jens Јепѕоп, Hawley pioneers, 
LARSON, Carl E. ы 

А son of Hawley pioneers, Mr. and Mrs. Jens Larson, he was born 
March 4, 1894., in Hawley Township. He married Ellen Nelson, and are 
parents of two boys; Carl J. of Elbow Lake, and Robert H. of Ten- 
nessee. Carl E. has been a farmer for many years. 

LARSON, Wendell Garfield 

Born June 12, 1900 in Hawley Township, he was one of 12 children of 
Mr. and Mrs. Jens Larson. 

Wendell Larson was married to Agnes Herzog of Ulen in 1933, Their 
children were Audrey, Virginia and Bruce. Seven years later their 
mother, Agnes Herzog Larson who was born May 6, 1911, died on July 
25, 1940. Funeral services were conducted for her at the Hawley 
Lutheran Church, the Rev. Roger Anderson officiating. 

Wendell, the husband and father, a trucker by trade, died 27 years 
later on July 11, 1967 in Ortonville. Burial was in Silver Lake 
Cemetery. 

LARSON, Peter О. 

Born Jan. 29, 1869 in Trondhjem, Norway, he came to America in 
1888, hoping to make a home on a farm in this new country. On June 6, 
1897, he married Vina Engen at Kindred, N.D. About 1900 he and his 
family came to Hawley. In 1910 he purchased 160 acres of good farm- 
land in Section 35, Hawley Township. In 1924 he bought an adjoining 
80 acres in Section 35 from George Hammett. (The 240 acre farm is 
still in the family. 

During these years children born to them were: (Alma) Mrs. 
Theodore Haslerud; (Sophie) Mrs. Oscar Bratlien, Victor O. of Lake 
Park, Henry and Bennie of Hawley area. Bennie operates a farm 
repair shop. Henry farmed the old home place until 1971, when he 
rented it to his son, Gary, who is married to the former Mickie Vieths. 
All reside on the farmsite. А 

Peter O., pioneer, died March 21, 1934, at home. Burial was in 
Hegland Church Cemetery. 


SYVERTSON, Andreas 

Born Nov. 22, 1854 in Norway, Andreas was an orphan. He was 
raised on a Gaard named Skarra in Eiker, Norway. He came to 
America in 1879 by way of Quebec from there to Hawley, going to the 
home of the Torkelsons (the Wamre ferm now owned by Neil Kenyon). 
Andreas worked as a farm laborer for four years. 

He married Caroline Martina Kristianson (or Christianson) on 
March 18, 1883, at Solem Church, Rev. Bjorge reading the service. 
(Caroline Christianson was born on a farm named Sauer near Eftelel, 
Sandsvar, Norway. She arrived in Hawley April 2, 1882, and went to 
the Amund Clemetson farm in Eglon.) 

Andreas and Caroline Martina had seven children: Severt (who was 
killed in 1907 in an accident while helping build the railroad between 
Glyndon and Hawley); Anna Marie (Mrs. Harry David, deceased); 
Christian, (deceased); Tilla (Mrs. Bemis Henry, living on the home 
farm); Laura (Mrs. Wilmer Olson of Hawley); Martha (Mrs. Oscar 
W. Olson, deceased); Alfred (died when an infant). 

Andreas and Caroline lived in Eglon for a short time, then Andreas 
and his brother-in-law, Nils Christianson, bought 160 acres of land in 
Section 9, Parke Township. The two families lived there for 
eight years. Andreas then bought 40 acres of land, another 80 acres 


another 40 acres in Section 4, Parke Township. So 
itenim wife Caroline and their first four children ET 
andreas e, (the land and house were from Claus Olson). 
D ires farmed with oxen until 1893; later that year he bought his 
m of horses. Times were not easy for these early pioneers. 
first tea ndreas sold two heifers to a farmer near Pelican 
me 14 miles. One of the conditions of the sale 
Mint the cattle were to be delivered — so Andreas walked and led 
grt Syvertson died April 8, 1911, in Parke Township. Burial was 
{heran Cemetery. His wife Caroline, died 14 years later on 
ШЕТ of Andreas, his son, Chris ian operated the farm. 
The farm has been in the family since it was first acquired. Maurice 
Henry, son of Tilla Syvertson Henry, grandson of Andreas Syvertson 


row lives ОП the farm. 
SWENSON, Anna 


She was born 1n 
yas in Silver Lake Cemetery. 


BILDEN. Jacob f 
Born February 24, 1861, in Hadeland, Norway, he married Juliana 


Rudd on Dec. 27, 1891, in Norway. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Bilden left Norway їп 1892 to make a home in 
America. On landing on American shores they first went to Tansem 
Township. Jacob Bilden worked as a laborer, usually on the railroad. 
їп 1901 they moved to the Ulen area. In 1904 they came to the Hawley 
area, and lived in Highland Grove Township, while Jacob Bilden 
worked on the section during the rerouting of the Northern Pacific 
railroad through Hawley, 1905-1907.) 

Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Bilden had five children: Edwin, Kalmer, 
Benny, Melvin, Mabel (Mrs. Hammerstad). 

Jacob Bilden died Nov. 4, 1932, at Hawley. Burial was in Hawley 
Cemetery. His wife died Jan. 29, 1934. 


CLEMETSON, Amund 

Born Oct. 15, 1851 in Kongsvinger, Norway. He left Norway when he 
was 21 years old to see the new country with so many promises of 
independence. He reached New York in April of 1871. From there he 
traveled to Minneapolis, Benson, Morris, Fergus Falls to Hawley. He 
worked on the railroad on the part of the line from Detroit Lakes to 
Moorhead on arriving in Hawley, and camped at Glyndon. 

In 1873, he began his life work as a farmer, and took up the 


homestead in Parke Township. In 1876 he resided on a homestead in worked in the Village for severa 


Eglon Township. 

That year (1876) on March 2, he married Anna Anderson in Solem 
Church; the first couple to be married in that church. They were also 
the first couple to celebrate their golden wedding in Solem Church. 

Their children: Annie Marthea, Lena Andrina Oline, Carl Mathes, 
Ida, Ella, Sophia, Andrew, Severt, Oscar and Alfred (twins), Edward, 
Hilda, Stella, Richard. 

T pen їч Nov. 1, 1927, at his retired home in Hawley 
е (1917). Burial was in Solem Church Cemetery. 
ERICKSON, Bernt oru) 

nm Sept 27, 1833, in Tronhjem, Norway, he came to America in the 
ul 1870's for he was a farmer, and was looking for good farm land. 
On landing in America he first went to Michigan. Here he married 
Stina Maria Vaerdal-Johnson. 

k 1879 they came to this Minnesota area, and Bernt took up a 
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A funeral near Hawley in 1912 with a horse-drawn hearse. The four men by the casket, 


in 1897 in Hawley Township and died in 1921, Burial  lefttorightare Nels Tall, Carl Tall, Jens Larson and Nels J. Thysell. 


Courtesy of Dr. V. D. Thysell 


The Herbran Bergseid family, circa 1889. Bergseid came to Hawley in 1882 and 
| years. He then bought school and railroad land in 


Section 10 of Parke Township. Е sa 
Front row left are Tom, Joseph, George, Harry. Children in back are Christian and 


Selma. 


Courtesy of Gerhard Bergseid 


firmati left are Mary Grue 
890 confirmation class of Hegland Lutheran Church. Front row te 
E. Martha Anfinson, Gurine Stensgaard Severson, Emma Tuft Eid, Hannah is 
Olson ‘Second row left Barbara Bork, Hannah Braaten, Mary Bergerson, leta 
| Hilda Waale, Gurine Jeglvig. ! 
Ma Youngberg, Olaus E Ole р The Rev. J. Н. Myhre, 
itensgaard. 
Ole Bork. Hans Alm. Bernard Floberg and Thore gaa e "e 


The Knutson brothers are dressed properly for the Minnesota winter of 1896. Torkel, 
with the hat, is shaking hands with his twin brother, Ola. Torkel settled in the Hawley area 
in 1895 and was visiting his brothers at Hartland, Міпп., when the photo was taken 
Bennet Knutson is a grandson of Torkel. 

Courtesy of Rudolph Thompson 


The George and Sarah Perkins family are back row left: Elsie Mae (Mrs. John Cum 
mings), John William (Will), Anna Marie (Mrs. Carl Epler); in center are Hazel (Mrs. Vic 
Westberg) and Edith (Mrs. Charles Dougherty); 

John George Perkins, Eleanor (Ella. Mrs. Joe Blakeway), Mrs. Sarah Jane Perkins 
(Harper). Front row: Earl, Fred, Pearl (Mrs. Louis Mastermann). James and Blanche 
(Mrs. George Fogel) not shown. Courtesy of Francis Cummings 


Nels Erickson farmed all his life but was also interested in civic 
duties. He was Clay County Commissioner (1883-1890) then served 
again eight years later in the same capacity. He served as Clerk of 
Eglon Township for many years. 

His death came in Mareh, 1915. Burial was at Solem Church 
Cemetery. John and Norman Elton were the buyers of the old farm. 
PERKINS, John George 

Born Nov. 9, 1851, in Flintham, Nottingham Shire, England, he came 
to Clay County with the Yeovil Colony from England on April 18, 1873, 
to find land for farming. Farming was his occupation in England. He 
settled on the John Johnson farm. 

Jan. 24, 1884, he married Sarah Jane 
Hn Een Ther children: Elsie 

iam (Will); Anna Marie (Mrs. Carl E ler); Edith 
Charles Dougherty); Hazel (Mrs. Vic Westberg): Eleanor Mrs dos 
Blakeway); Fred (deceased at age 2 of diptheria); Earl; Pearl (Mrs. 


Harper (who was born May 4, 
Mae (Mrs. John Cummings); 
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Louis Mastermann); James; Blanche (Mrs. George Fogel) 

John George took on his responsibilities as a civic servant "H 
clerk of school board, constable and assessor at different times € was 
John George Perkins died March 17, 1936, with burial in Н, 1 

Cemetery. His wife, Sarah Jane, died of diptheria at the age aan 
May 10, 1916. , on 

MIKKELSON, Lars P. iu м 

Born Jan. 20, 1830, іп Syl Roros, Norway, he marri " 
Mitdalen in 1854, at Roeros, Norway. ied Beret Sophia 

They came to America on May 1, 1870 by way of Que 
and Lansing, Iowa. They stayed in Ottertail Coty ore de EN 
Lars liked the lay of land, the trees and little hills around Hawley area 
for it reminded him of his home in Norway. May 1, 1871, just one year 
after he landed in America, he took a homestead in Section 22. Eglon 
Township for his family. Children born: Ingeborg (Mrs. Hartvig 
Kildahl) ; Mikkel Mickelson; Lars S. Mikkelson Jr.; Beret (Mrs, Tore 
Grue); Martin L. Mikkelson; Sophie Mikkelson; Nels Mikkelson: 
Louise (Mrs. Jens Tang) Josephine Mikkelson; Mathilda (Mrs, Albert 
Jerde). 

Lars S. Mikkelson died in Jan. 1922, at his home in Eglon Township. 
Burial was in Solem Church Cemetery. 

The old homestead was first bought by son, Martin, now owned by 
Ludwig Mikkelson. 

HAMMERSTAD, Lauritz J. 

Born Dec. 1872, in Toten, Norway, he came to America to seek 
employment in a new country. In May 1892, he crossed the Atlantic 
Ocean by steamboat, and arrived by railroad in the Hawley area. 

He went directly to the home of his sister, Mrs. Andriss (Mina 
Heiberg) where he made his home the first year in America. ne was 
employed for several years at the Tostein Torkelson farm in Skree 
Township. 

Jan. 5, 1901 the Rev. S. G. Hauge read the marriage vows of Lauritz 
Hammerstad and Annie Olson (daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Ebrot Olson, 
Eglon Township). 

The same year (1901) Lauritz purchased land in Section 11, Skree 
Township where they lived until his death. Their children were: 
Melvin; Elmer; Lilian (Hammerstad Halvorson); Clara (Ham- 
merstad Wilson); Henry; Evelyn (Hammerstad, Shelly); Myrtle 
(Hammerstad, Washburn). 

Lauritz J. Hammerstad died Aug. 19, 1940, in his Skree Township 
home. He was buried in Gran Lutheran Cemetery. (His wife, Annie 
Olson Hammerstad, who was born in 1879, died in 1956. The farm was 
bought by son, Elmer Hammerstad). 


i C SEU: a 
Log house built in 1871 in Section 14, Eglon Township by 
came that year from Telemark, Norway. They had two children, 


Jon and Toni Aase who 
Halvor and Tone. Halvor 


operated a general store in Winnipeg Junction about 1880. Tone married Oscar Bredeson 


in 1909 and three of their children — Nora, Einar and Herb, were born in the log La 
short time later the family moved into a new house, but the log building is БЕ 
and is owned by Nora and Maurice Bredeson. 

Persons identified in the photo were Hattie Hanson at the left, 
Mr. and Mrs. Christiansen. 


Odin Christiansen and 


у. Oscar Bredeson at her spinning wheel. Оп April 14. 1947, 


Mrs. Bredeson was 


honored at the Legion Hall in Moorhead at a special banquet honoring Clay County 


pioneers on the 75th anniversary of the area. 


The Tatley farm house located about '/ mile north and three miles west of Hitterdal or 
July 4th in 1899 or 1900. 

hl. daughter of Christine 
Grandpa Johannes Tatley sitting in chair 


about eight miles north of Hawley. The pt 
Lett to right are William with bicycle. the o 


and holding his two canes; Hil holding her doll 
standing behind the baby buggy \ Tatley). Ida Dahi 
Тау holding unto wagon tongue with Alvin Rost sitting in wag 
Diver Rose and father Chri 


ie in baby buggy 
E st Rost; Alvin 
nd the wagon are 


hri 


ү t Rost. Norman Rost; sitting is Hans Tatley and son Edwin 
playing the drum. Photo brought by Hilda A. Lindberg of Fargo. daught 


of Hans Tatley 


{ Johannes Tatley was born Feb. 19. 1819 and his wife. Beret Martha, was born Feb 
19. 1813. They were married in Norway in 1844. Mrs. Johannes Tatley died April 7 


1889, on the farm in Goose Prairie and her husband died July 1. 190 


3. at Hawley 


Johannes Talley was a sailor on the North Sea at the age of 18. He was born at 


Leksvik. Norway some 21 miles from Trondhjem. Norway. He left a 


brother. Christoffer, 


Coming to America in 1866. going to Brownsville then to Spring Grove near lowa border 


ы Tatiey was 15 years old at the time 
ће trip to Clay County was in 1871 coming in a covered wag 


оп with oxen. They 


nig in the grove. known since as the Tatley Grove. There was an abundance of oak 
ees. lots of wild fruit such as plums. chokecherries. strawberries. raspberries, 


ке grapes and also hazel nuts. 
n 1890 Hans and Olise Tatley with their son. William. 4,and four- 


mst decided to take a trip back to Norway. Enroute their 
ed. She was buried in the Atlantic Ocean. 


month old daughter. 
daughter became ill 


мы the Hans Tatleys settled on their farm. an Indian family lived a short distance 
dl he two families became good friends. When the Indians decided to leave they 
the Tatleys to take their baby of a few months, to rear her, but the Tatleys ruled 


Җа. thinking the child wouldn't become accustomed to ways 


of the white people. 
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HAMMERSTROM, F. О. (Oscar) 


He was born in Vermland, $ 
1 1 Ve , Sweden, on March 27, 1877, 
elc b un n де ere of 1893. He landed in Canada m 
carriage perm n ux, with his brother, John, who operated a 
. О. Hammerstrom ї i i 
Eide on ОЧОК UAT NA contractor and builder. He married Eline 
Mrs. Hammerstrom was born November i 
1 X 20, 1879 in Tolgen, Norway, 
and came to Hawley in April 1897. She landed in New em City i 
Hawley КеП E Hawley. Her sister, Mrs. Kirsti Wange, lived in 
еу. Mrs. Hammerstrom ing i 
Have Ee ee operated a dress making shop in 
e Hammerstroms had 11 children: O.Ludvig, Anna, Anna K 
Arvid W., Ellen M. twins Hylda K. and Hilma M. Carl P., Odin E. M., 
Mabelle L. and Ella Marie. oa 
Hammerstrom died March 26, 1962, in Hawley and Mrs. Ham- 


merstrom died January 13, 1972, in Moorhead. Th ied i 
Hawley Cemetery. ae 


OLSON, Anton H. 

Born Jan. 9, 1877 in Eglon Township, he married Clara M. Dahl on 
June 7, 1903, at the farm home of her parents in Eglon, by the Rev. B. 
J. Larson. Two children were born, Angeline and Hayzelle. 

‘Anton Olson moved from Eglon Township to Hawley Village in 1903. 
He was employed by Hawley merchants until 1920. At that time he 
established a grocery and men’s clothing store in partnership with 
Gilbert Gilbertson. In 1934 Anton became the sole owner and continued 
in the grocery business, known as the Olson Economy Store, until his 
death May 22, 1948, in Hawley. He was buried in Hegland Church 
Cemetery. 

OLSON, Mrs. Anton (Clara Dahl) 

Clara Dahl Olson was born April 15, 1880, in Eglon Township on the 
old homestead of her parents, who were pioneers to Hawley in 1874. 
She married Anton Olson there on June 7, 1903. Clara Olson was a good 
housewife and a fine mother for their two daughters, Angeline and 
Hayzelle. Mrs. Olson died April 13, 1972 at age 92. 


Anton Olson. center, in his grocery store. At right is Roy (Mooney) Johnson and 


F 
Johnson's brother IS to the left. билей Hayzell Olson 


Orr се ои 


ie Johanna 
a а M 10, 1873, at the farm of her uncle, Hans Tatley, 
sive E eee. оп Dec. 22, 1898. Their four children: Pete 
of Mandan, N.D.; Emma (Mrs. Н TE Rud in 
i iss И 
Dilworth; Esther (Mrs. Herman ra н, A 
She died at Twin Valley on 


1958, at the age of 86, and is buried at Ulen. 


Hawley Public Schools 


The first efforts to bring the 3 R's to children of Hawley began in 1873 
— опе year after the first settlers came to this town. Lacking funds for 


i 
Е 
: 
Е 


Malakowsky residence at 7th and Main Street. 

The first classes were held in 1874 in the summer, the reason being 
that winters were very severe and prevented children from reaching 
the building. Subject matter was varied and textbooks amounted to 
whatever the child could bring from home. Knitting was even taught 
at the request of mothers. 

Jane Colburn was the first school teacher. In 1875 she was followed 
by Emma Plummer (Mrs. Herbert Glaisyer) and in 1876 by Faustina 
E. Prescott, received $20 per month plus board for her work. 
Charles Palmer and Ida LeDuc both taught during the 1877 school year 
at a salary of $32 per month. 

1878 was a great year in the history of Hawley schools. The first 
School building was constructed on what is now the site of the Norris 

home. The building was made to last, and it did. The rafters, 
which were 12 by 14 inches, were still sound in 1950 when the building 
was owned by Ray Meland. 

Enrolled in the school in 1878, with ages listed after names, were: 


Boys- 

Allen Burrill, 7 years. 
William Bredewell, 10 years. 
Patrick Burns, 6 years. 
James Burns, 6 years. 

Patsy Burns, 8 years. 


JANE COLBURN 
(Mrs. John Henry Burrill) 

Hawley's First School Teacher 

June 10, 1847 - January 7, 1931 
Mrs. Burrill, born in Dracut, Mass., came to Hawley in 1873 with her parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Adna Colburn Sr. She became Hawley's first school teacher in the summer of 1874, 
She was killed at the age of 83 when struck by a car in Minneapolis. She is buried in 

Hawley Cemetery. 


Charles Hintse, 16 years. 
John G. Hille, 16 years. 
Samuel Lewis, 9 years. 
Ernest Lewis, 11 years. 
Guy P. Plummer, 11 years. 
Harry Plummer, 8 years 
Clyde Pryor, 9 years 

Peter Presting, 8 years. 
Stephen Raymond, 12 years. 
William Woodward, 17 years. 
Charles Whymant, 5 years. 
John Presting, 8 years. 
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Girls: 

Mable Burrill, 9 years. 
Gertrude Burrill, 11 years. 
Lizzie Blakeway, 12 years. 
Florence Colburn, 15 years. 
Maggie Chant, 5 years. 
Minder France, 17 years. 
Amelia Jacobson, 11 years. 
Luella Pryor, 11 years 
Annie J. Sibley. 

Louise Whymant, 8 years. 


The building was used as a school until 1885 when a new building was 
built to accommodate the growing enrollment. This first schoolhouse 
was moved to the present State Bank site when John Sibley bought it 
and opened a paint Shop. The building was used as a United States Post 
Office under postmaster Ole P. Storberg in 1890. August Peterson 
operated a confectionery store in the building next and Axel Peterson 
resided there soon after his marriage. It was used as a poor house and 
а second-hand furniture store in later years and was purchased in 1948 
by Ray Meland for use as a Storehouse. 

Teachers in this first building were William Alden, who taught for 
$36 per month in 1878 and for $40 per month in 1879. He was followed by 
George T. Waterman during the 1879-1880 school year. Annie Hilliar 
received a salary of $282 during 1880-1881 and G.A.White and Annie 
Craik taught in 1881-1882. Miss Craik’s contract for the job is printed 
below: T 

It is hereby contracted and agreed by and between School District 
No. 4, County of Clay and state of Minnesota, and Annie M. Craik, a 
legally qualified teacher, of the Town of Hawley, that the said Annie 
M. Craik shall teach the school in said District for the term of 3 months 
for the sum of $35.00 (Thirty-five dollars) per month commencing d 
the 2nd day of May, 1882. And the said Annie M. Craik, agrees fail Е 
fully to teach the said school according to the best of her ability, and 


Hawley's first school building. shown in foreground. was built іп 1878 near the corner 
ofSixthand Reno Streets. It was later moved to the corner of Sixth and Hartford Streets 
where it served many purposes before being torn down in the late 1950's. Building to the 
right was erected in 1899 with Sam Lewis using one half for a blacksmith shop and John 
Reid the other half for the Hawley Herald 

Photo courtesy of Henry Burrill 


JEAN D.SMITH 
One of Hawleys most popular teachers 


Photo courtesy of Mrs. Erica Floberg 


ANNIE М. CRAIK 


cher in the Hawley school in the 1880's. H. Burrill 


Miss Craik was a tea Photo courtesy of Mrs. R. 
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Hawley was proud of this prominent looking 2-story мин building which was started 
in 1885 on the present school grounds. S. P. Wange photo. 


Fire destroyed the building on February 26. 1897. S. P. Wange was there to 


photograph the disaster 
Photo courtesy of Victor Fjaer 


keep a register of the daily attendance of each pupil belonging to the 
school, and make such report of the school as is or may be required by 
law, or by the County Superintendent, or the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and to observe and enforce all rules and regulations 
established by proper authority, for the government and management 
of said school. And it is further agreed by and between the parties 
hereto that the said Annie M. Craik shall use her best endeavors to 
preserve in good condition the school house and premises connected 
vith it; also the apparatus and furniture thereto belonging, and also 
all books and records provided by the school board for the use of said 
school, and to deliver the same to the clerk of said District, at the close 
of saidterm of school, in as good condition as when received, natural 
wear and tear excepted. And the said school district hereby agrees to 
keep the school house and premises connected with it in good repair, to 
provide necessary fuel for the use of said school during the said term, 
and for the services performed as above described the said District 
agrees to pay the said Annie М. Craik the sum of $105. (one hundred 
and five dollars on or before the 1st day of September 1882. In witness 


whereof we have hereunto subscribed our hands this 1st day of May 
1882, 


E. H. Sibley, Dist. Clerk 
I hereby agree to the above Teacher Contract 
Annie M. Craik 
John Costain, Director-Treasurer 


Kate Tanner served as schoolmistress in 1882-1883 and was followed 
in 1884-1885 by Florence Colburn. A. Е Rudolph was principal during 
1884-1885, the last year in the first school building. 

Acommittee consisting of the Rev. John Tisdale, 0. H. Smaby, and 

Costain met and organized the building of the two-story 
schoolhouse used during the 1885-1886 school year. Joseph Hans- 
mann’s bid was accepted for the building proper at $3,805.00, in- 
cluding water closets. 

William McDonald was given the foundation job on a verbal contract 


318550 per cord. Additional costs and workmen on the building were 
as follows: 


JP, үке - $21.00 hauling stone 
«F. Jenkins - $6.00 working team on basement 


Adna Colburn - $4.00 rock 

William McDonald - $15.00 

Pete Wouters - $13.50 4% зешн 
Dan McDonald - $3.75 234 days work 
Hans Moeback & Charley Hagen - $1.50 one day work 


March 5, 1897 Hawley News section of Red River Valley News of Glyndon 
ive last Friday afternoon smoke was seen Coming out of 
loolhouse. The alarm was given and the people ran to the 


About half past fi 
the roof of the sch 
fire. 


The first there tried to get into the upper room, but the sm i 
that they Could not. The furniture va d ced out from отете 
but in pulling up the seats about half of them were broken. Several attempts 
were made to get upstairs but without success and the organ, fine library, 
furniture and all went up in smoke. j 

It is supposed the fire caught from the chimney, as a dense smoke was 
Seen about two o'clock which looked as though the chimney was on fire, and 
Some soot must have got into the attic where the fire smouldered. Mr. Hunt 
left the building about five, and did not see any sign of fire. Ira Peck was the 
first person to reach the building, and he says the water was dripping from 
the eaves of the northeast corner, which would indicate that the fire was in 
the attic. Insurance on the building, $3,500, furniture $500. The adjusters 
have not arrived yet. 

Arrangements are being made to open school next Monday, the upper 
room in the Lutheran church, intermediate in the Methodist and the primary 
in the Union, which churches have been offered the trustees. 

The trustees have purchased a 300 pound bell, which arrived the day of 
the fire. It will be ready for the new building. 


Hawley’s third school building was destroyed by fire Friday, Feb. 
26, 1897. The fire was noticed in the roof about 5:30 in the afternoon 
after everyone had left the building, and was discovered too late for 
the saving of anything except a few books and broken desks from the 
primary room. Especial regret was felt at the loss of the school 
library, which was particularly good for a village school. 


The three village churches at once offered the use of their buildings 
and work was at once resumed. The teachers were L. W. Hunte, 
principal, and Misses Halloway and Smith. 

The building was a 2-story frame structure, four rooms, and with 
furnishings was valued at $5,000 and insured for $4,000 which was 
received in full. At a special meeting held April 12, it was decided to 
rebuild in brick and $2,500 in bonds voted. 


SCHOOL HISTORY AFTER 1900 
BY C. D. GRAY, PRINCIPAL 
At a meeting of the board of education in the latter part of May, a 
course of study equal to two years' work in a high school was adopted. 
The course is as follows: 4 
First Year: Latin grammar, 1 year, Algebra, 1 year, Physiology, 1 
i ivics, % year, Botany % year. - 
"e "tar. Cie 1 year, American Literature, 1 year, 
Geometry, 1 year, Rhetoric, ! year, History of Greece and Rome, % 
ur i i ini the above 
It was also decided that when a pupil shall have finished 0 
Es ih shall be given a diploma certifying to the fact. Promotion 
will be based upon the general class work and state high school board 
е їпайопз. ^ " 
Pupils ion completing the above course can finish their work Е 
any good high school in two years, or, if tiy wish to Сын Norm. 
head, they can do the wo! ere in three : 
ens made of the high school work in the future than has 


i i i ime for recitations has 
, as more time can be given to it. The time ecit 
ме ш it that much necessary work had to be «py 
with the extra teacher we have this year more thorough а! 


v E course of study and the graduating of those 
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Hawley taxpayers wasted little time in replacing their school. By the fall of 1897, the 
above building was ready for the students. The entrance faced south and looked directly 
across the street from the Hawley Lutheran Church building which was started two years 
later. S. P. Wange photo 


; 


ese 

1896 # 1897 
E A 

“Ah me! those joyous days are gone? 


I little dreamt tii 
How fleeting 


^ ae * А 
Name, Ае Lidas i ^ 0 uut 
y ; 


the hours." 


2 
Absent «7 © 


сч ый... 
- © Pays present, wA R 


ZA SCHOOL DISTRICT No. 7. 


EGLON TOWNSHIP, CLAY CO., MINN. 


ж Pupils # 


Henry Nelson ever Severson 


Selma Sjoman Carl Severson 
Andrew Anderson 
Henry Olson Joel Johnson 
Edla Carlson Henry Ledin 


Hulda Aronson Herbert Carlson 


Hilma Anderson Julia Olson 

Albert Anderson Hulda Olson 
Alfred Anderson Theodore Anderson 
Annie Erickson Ida Anderson 

Elsa Carlson Arthur Se 


Matilda Ledin David Sellin 


David Johnson David Ledin 


Olga Carlson 


| 
i 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 


HE RII IAAI TATA A RATAN AAA o a HRSA SATA AA IO 


As demonstrated by Hulda Aronson's school attendance report. absenteeism was high 
among students before 1900, especially in small rural schools which became inac- 
cessible through much of the winter. Hulda was present 35 days, and absent 26. Also 


listing the pupils of the Eglon Township school, the card was brought in by Clifford 
Pearson. For a look at the decorative front-side of the souvenir, see adjoining page. 


EMMA M. ERICKSON, Teacher. 


жеен Oed Э 
illiamspost, Pa. 


i 
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finishing the course is a step towards the establishment of a high 
school in this village, and this is the aim that should be kept in mind by 
the board of education and patrons of the school in making future 
improvements. 

The adoption of a full four years' high school course would involve 
the erection of a new school building, which should contain at least six 
rooms, and the addition to the present teaching force of about three 
more instructors. 

It 18 ошу а question of a very short time when we shall need a new 
building, if the enrollment increases as fast as it has for the last few 
years. In fact, a new building is needed at present. Last year we 
enrolled 228 pupils, or an average of 57 pupils to a room. It is expected 
that the enrollment this year will reach at least 240 

The schools of this village have a bright future before them and to 
make this future a reality needs but the hearty co-operation of all 
расед with the work. Of course a large expense is involved, but 
me the past history of the school we feel sure the growth and 
í velopment of the institution will not be hampered. By the exercise of 
rethought, with an additional building and a few more teachers, 

is no reason why the schools of this village should not in a few 
years be placed on the high school list. 
+ + + + + + 


ıd cipal in the school that burned was Miss Craik, who was a 
wie) ues SIR. He and Mrs. Edwin Adams (the lawyer's 
Е a BEES ley, al Y Woodward were some of the first 
Miss Woodward later became 
Mrs. Abraham Baldwi 
came to Hawley in 1873 and settled at Silver E ле 


9f the family were the Chants, the Stall 
š ] eys, the Glasgows, the 
Keene the Jacobsons, the Thysells, Stetsons, and the Colburns. She 
ae several schools in this vicinity before accepting a position at 

awley. 

Gertrude Sholley taught the lower room of the school during the 
mm School year. She lists her students as Arthur Stetson, Michael 

" nnell, Edgar Lynch, George Lynch, Wilfred Coslauri, Mary Ann 
O'Donnell, Rosy O'Donnell, Mary Shave, Ethel Shave, Annie Brown, 
Mabel Brown, Andrew Brown, Cora Hilliard, Hannah Larson, John 
Burns, Lizzie Burns, Oslee Berg, Bertie B. Thysell, Lucy Kroll, Frank 
Kroll, Henry Kroll, Jean Wilson, Cora Credit, Lionel Glaisyer, Ina 
Nichols, Kitty Nichols, Edith M. Porter, Cora Lush, George Mc- 
Donald, Johnny McDonald, David McDonald, Hilda Johnson, Thure 
Olean, Howard Shippey, Flossey Shippey, Lula Day and Sara Cowell. 


Fire destroyed the two-room building on February 26, 1897, but the 
children received little vacation from school, as classes were held in 
local churches four days following the fire. Early that next spring 
construction began on a new two story brick building, the cost of which 
was estimated at $5,000. The building was ready for classes that fall 
(1897) and J. H. Lewis acted as principal. Miss Florence Morton was 
intermediate grade teacher and Catherine Martin was lower grade 
teacher. S. O. Tang joined the faculty in 1898. 


Growing attendance again became a problem, but when C. D. Gray 
took over as principal, he proposed no expansion plans. Rather, with 
H. F. Mensing as contractor, $12,000 in improvements were com- 
pleted. This included a steam heating system for the eight rooms. 

This brick building, the last one used before the turn of the century, 
was the building torn down in 1968 after the new high school was built. 
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This article, written by Principal J. H. Lewis, appeared in the Jan. 
5, 1900 Clay County Herald. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 

The Hawley School and its Enrollment is the Pride of the Village. 

The Hawley school now consists of four departments - the high 
school, grammer, intermediate and primary departments, The school 
has had a steady growth and has taken high school work. 

The primary department includes the first and second grades; the 
intermediate, the third, fourth and fifth grades; the grammar, the 
sixth and seventh grades, and the high school the eighth, ninth, tenth, 
eleventh and twelfth grades. The school is in session nine months each 
year, and employs four teachers. The present corps of teachers are: 
Mr. J. Н. Lewis, principal, high school; Mr. S. О. Tang, grammar 
department; Miss Florence Morton, intermediate department; Miss 
Kate Martin, primary department. 


Rose Keeping 
when this photo was taken before 1900. 


жаз teacher in District 61 school south of Hegland Lutheran Church 
Photo courtesy of Henry Bergerson. 
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The rooms are all nearly full and quite a number from the neigh- 
boring county districts have applied for admittance and will begin 
when school opens again next Monday. At the present rate of increase 
in attendance it will not be long before we will have to build an addition 
lo the school house, and employ more teachers. The present 
enrollment shows an increase of nineteen over the enrollment at this 
lime last year. 

The following is the total enrollment for school year ending Dec. 22, 
1899. 

HIGH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT J. H. Lewis, Principal 


Awrey, Emma Hale, Harriet 
Езоп Adolph Hurkle, Myrtle 

' ‘Addie Hammet, Lily 
um paret Hammet, Edith 
ime Johnson, Hilda 
SEREN Lewis, Ethel 
Fountain M Larson, Susan 
Glaisyer, Edith Lee, Gilbert 
Glaisyer, Victor McDonald, Arthur 


McDonald, George 
Nichols, Inez 
Olein, Hilda 
O'Donnell, Nora 
Rushfeldt, Elenor 
Rushfeldt, Lily 
Ritteman, Chloie 
Shippey, Belle 
Shave, Edward 
Shave, Edgar 
Storberg, David 
Skree, Josephine 
Stalley, Edith 
Tainter, Ethel 
Torgerson, Floyd 
Thysell, John 
Young, Vennie 
Waale, Emma 
Works, Blanche 

Total, 38. Enrolled last year at 
this time 29. 


GRAMMAR DEPARTMENT 
S. O. Tang, Teacher 
Anderson, Walter 


nee n 
А Souvenir Sof our 


Let fate do her worst, there are moments of-jo, — 
Bright dreams of the past, which she cannot destroy: 
Which come in the night time of sorrow and care, 


And bring back the features that joy used to wear. N 
—Moore. .' 


Compliments of تس می‎ ia 
х س‎ Your Teacher, . 


а 


Report card covers have changed since 1897. Hulda Aronson received this card from 
an Eglon Township school. 
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Anderson, Albert Storberg, Victor 
Awrey, Moss Torgerson, Walter 
Awrey, Bruce Torgerson, Albert 
Burrill, John Tingdahl, Elmer 
Burrill, Robert Thysell, Albion 


Bissell, Earl Tungseth, Annie 
Dolva, Carl Total enrolled this year, 43. 
Erickson, Mary Enrolled last year at this time, 


38. 

INTERMEDIATE DEPART- 
MENT. Miss Morton, Teacher 
Anderson, Andrew 

Anderson, Willie 


Erickson, Lizzie 
Erickson, Otto 
Fountain, Percy 
Fuller, Lila 
Gilbertson, Gilbert 
Glaisyer, Bernard 
Hauge, Carl 
Hagen, Alfred 
Hagen, Erica 
Johnson, Albert 
Johnson, Laura 
Jenkinson, Ray 
Jahr, Adolph 

Lee, Ida 

Lush, Stephen 
McDonald, Ernest 
McDonald, Mary 
McDonald, Ettie 
McDonald, Gertrude 
McDonald, Bert 
Myhre, Charlotte 
Rushfeldt, Albert 
Ruud, Emma 
Shave, Ralph 
Swenson, Frank 
Swenson, Adolph 
Shippey, Clarie » 


999-99 9909-9-9-9-9-9-9-9 L 2 
Gertrude Burrill 


This 0. E. Flaten photo of Gertrude Burrill Sholley was taken at the time she was @ 
school teacher in Hawley. 


Photo courtesy of Mrs. R. Н. Burrill 
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Hawley School Supplement. 


Hawley. Minnesota, August 29, 1902 


CLAY COUNTY HERALD. 


The 1902-1903 Faculty of the Hawley Public Schools. ЕС 


PRIMARY DEPARTS 


X SESSION, MAY, 12 


HIGH SCHOOL DEPARTMEN' 


INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT IN SESSION, MAY, 1902. 


э | 


To handle the increasing enrollment during the boom period from 1895 to 1905, 


Hawley was compelled to double the size of the 
addition was added on the south side and a new e 
east side between the two wings. 


School in the summer of 1904. The 
ntrance was built which opened to the 


The completed building was the pride of Hawley for many years. It contained a 
basement, two stories, and a third floor which also contained several rooms, plus the 
elaborate belfry on top. An inclosed fire escape of steel construction, running from the 
second floor to the ground, was attached to the north side. Kids with waxed bread 
wrappers spent many summer days sliding down the fire escape as a source of 
amusement. In 1920 a new high school was built and the above building was used as г 
grade school. For several years before it was torn down in 1968, it was used as a junior 
high building. Plumbing facilities were outdoors to the right. 


The old “junior high" building, constructed in 1897, became deserted in 1967 wher 
the latest addition. with facilities for the top six grades, was opened. The building had 
been a combination grade and high school, elementary, and finally a junio? high. 

Formerly a scene of students flowing over creaking stairs and squeezing through 
narrow halls, the building was disassembled in 1968 to prevent fire and safety hazards. 


Lee, Andrew 
McGregor, Della 
McDonald, Thomas 
Neireby, Thomas T. 
Nelson, Nels 

Nelson, Segur 

Olson, Jennie 

Olson, Henry 
Rushfeldt, Hellen 
Shave, Richard 
Swenson, John 
Southwell, Olive 
Storberg, Carl 
Stephenson, Rudolph 
Tuft, Ingebret 
Works, Inez 

Wheeler, Pearl 
Wheeler, Fred 
Wicker, Olaf 

Wicker, Julia 


Total, 44. Enrolled last year at 


this time, 35 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


Miss Martin Teacher 
Almquist, Alvin 
Awrey, Elsie 

Awrey, Marion 
Almquist, Lyla 
Anderson, Chris 
Burrill, James 


xt architect planned for three stories in his sketch for the senior building in 1919. Principa 


Bang, Clarence 
Burrill, James 
Bissell, Loren 
Cameron, Forest 
Claffey, Neal 
Cameron, Olive 
Christianson, Ida 
Dock, Claude 
Dock, Palmer 
Dolva, Iver 
Dolva, Olaf 
Erickson, Petra 
Grant, Izella 
Brindvold, Ole 
Hagen, Laura 
Hauge, Mabel 
Jenkinson, Leslie 
Jenkinson, Harry 
Jenkins, Robert 
Johnson, Jeannette 
Johnson, Carl 
Johnson, Otillia 
Johnson, Adolph 
Johnson, Melvin 
Johnson, Edward 
Johnson, August 
Kroll, Pearl 
Kroll, Adda 
Kaatz, Madge 
Manley, Margaret 
Nelson, Olga 
Olson, Gertrude 
Peck, Howard 
Plummer, Winifred 
Plummer, Grace 
Pearson, Edgar 
Rushfeldt, Alma 
Ritteman, Ralph 
Shiper, Jacob 
Smart, Thomas 
Torgerson, Ray 
Torgerson, Pearl 
Tuft, Ludwig 
Tainter, Rolfe 
Veits, Claire 
Wheeler, James 
Wheeler, John 
Wheeler, Mary 
Williams, Clara 
Wicker, Tilla 
Wahl, Einar 
Wicker, Gilbert 


Total 58 enroll 


this tine a А! 


. .. Money can be a problem. The two story building now holds high classes. 
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FIRST 3 GRADUATES OF HAWLEY HIGH SCHOOL 
RECEIVED DIPLOMAS FOR 2 YEARS WORK 


Three diplomas were awarded in 1903 to the first of a long list of 
Hawley High School graduates. Receiving their diplomas in that first 
commencement exercise were Ethelenda Lewis, Floyd A. Torgerson, 
and Harriet E. Hale. The write-up of the ceremony appeared in the 
June 5, 1903 Clay County Herald. 


THE HAWLEY GRADED SCHOOLS 
BESTOW THEIR FIRST DIPLOMAS 

Last Friday evening marked the beginning of a new epoch in the 
history of the Hawley schools. It was the occasion of the first 
graduating exercises. 

Odd Fellows’ Hall was crowded to the doors, in fact, many had to 
content themselves with the hallway. The stage and hall were 
decorated in the class colors, white and lavender, and the lilac held a 
prominent place among the miscellaneous decorations, The 
graduates, faculty, school board and members of the program were 
seated on the stage, all looking their best. Of course all eyes were 
turned to the three girl graduates who in their delicate and pretty 
white dresses presented the beautiful that helps to make such events 
memorable. Hawley can always produce pretty girls when the oc- 
casion demands it. 

The program was good. Messrs. Almquist and Hallan, violins, and 
Mrs. Halvorson, piano, rendered as the opening number a splendid 
selection of music. The invocation by Rev. C.W.B. Ellis followed. 

The first graduation theme, entitled “Character,” was rendered by 
Floyd A. Torgerson. The subject was indeed well handled and clear 
thoughts were a feature of the production. The second theme, 
"Progress of Education," was ably presented by Ethelenda Lewis. 
Her essay Was remarkable for its accuracy. The third and final theme, 
“Farewell to the Old School," was as thorough in its scope as anyone 
writing on the subject could wish to make it, and Harriet E. Hale, the 
author, gave it a very creditable rendering. The village can be justly 
proud of the work of these graduates, and their learning bespeaks high 
praise for their able instructors. М ч ) 

Mrs. Halvorson sang Sawyer's “Spanish Romance and did so well 

at an encore was necessary. 
ANE graduating address by Rev. Dickinson of Fargo was а treat. He 
is an unassuming speaker but forceful, and his tributes to the com- 
munity and school will long live in the minds of those who heard um. 
Among the many good things he said was a reference to tl 
progressiveness of the schools to the effect that he hoped it would bx 
kept up continually and that Hawley would not be Mey a n 
full-fledged high school was planted here. He recommen loyalty 


ides to the schools. 4 
D 1 s. E. Fish in a neat little address presented the diplomas after 


which Rev. J. Ranson Hall pronounced the benediction, and oe first 
commencement exercises ever held in this village were atan en 8 
1 Gray deserved high compliments for his untiring efforts in 


bringing the Hawley schools up to their present standard. 
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HAWLEY'S IST eee ананкы 2 Irene Hall 
Hawley's first four-year graduation class three students receive 
diplomas on Friday, June 1, 1906, at commencement held upstairs in Anna Hammerstrom 
the Ritteman building located on the site of Wahl Drug store. Counting Constance Lee 
1972, there have been 1,892 students receiving four year degrees, 24 Irene Lofthus 
receiving four year equivalency degrees and five with two year Roger McDonald 
degrees. There are no records of diplomas being awarded in 1905 or Angeline Olson 
1907. Biggest class of 67 students was graduated in 1966. Edith Peterson 
"я 1904 Everett Johnson Olga Wange MAD Ышы 
е Wiprud Norman Davison Evangeline Johnson orman Scow 
Victor Storberg Ned Gibbons John $. McDonald Reinhold Swenson 
Theresa Grant Clara S. Nelson Lillian Travnicek 
эн Ernest Johnson Mabel E. Peterson Mabel Hauger 
Ethel Lewis Esther Johnson Irene F. Ritteman Viola Thiel 
Vietor Storberg Eva Johnson Venda Sjordal Martha Wefald 
Margaret Burrill Lillian Jo 
нап ол Viola Smart T5. 
jennie i 
Bruce Awrey NS Gla еш Gita S " i = Clarinda pen 
Wrigl 2 areni 
Violet Glaisyer 3 2X маша WERK Alvera Brown 
Helen Rushfeldt ыз Doris Ha 
E as А 
194 Effie M. ris Hartke 
Inga Waale Ruth Bothne Rognhild а Eveleth Jore 
i Marion Grant Edna Marie Johnson шс чоп 
orm Lucy Higgins Felicia E. Higgins Landon Johnson 
Dani Emma Johnson Edwin Johnson Alice McDonald 
е1 Burrill Earle Plummer Si i Ira E. Peck 
Alberta Davidson Рева паю Helfrieda Johnson Wilfred Plummer 
[ыша aye Grace Ruud artes F. Taig Alice Teigen 
Ali dd Kenneth Torgerson Gertrude E Plumm 1925 
CY Roen George Wastvedt Mil 2 ег Emma Beck 
Storberg ildred Plummer Effie Bey 
mo x 1915 Ruth E. Plummer зара Bilden 
cDonal Hilda Ami Bessie S. Torgerson aurice Bredeson 
Blanche McDonald ciao Lillian Elsholtz 
Walter Torgerson Julia Ida Isensee 1920 Florence Dwyre 
Ervin Johnson Esther Gill Alice Hauger 
EE iai G. Pearle Johnson Ariel Goodyear Ena Kreaman 
re oon Laura Herseth William Higgins Ruth Kreaman 
J m Carl Johnson Olga Inga J. Johnson George Olin 
саше Burrill May Lewis Irving Leverson Helen Olson 
Sadi арок Sadie McDonald Donald McDonald Ella Petermann 
cocum Alma M. Nelson Wilhelmina Clara Wouters Charley Pike 
Annie Johnson Helga Amelia Nel ia Rund 
Eme po oon 1921 Stella Seaton 
ee xh " 1916 Cora J. Austad Melba Shippey 
Kira Rushfeldt Bertha Albertson Bertha Hauger Florence Simmons 
Rolfe Tainter Viola Awrey Госа Hunt ск Ld 
Mabel Rachel Evans Glenice McDougall a Thorson 
Hauge Carl E. Fridlund Janneltje Smart David Woodward 
1911 Bey Higgins Lydia Wange 
Thomas Mabelle Marie Mensing Walter Willis 1926 
Olaf Dolva E Marie Mickelson Faye Wingate Edna Brand 
coge md Wvan MeDonald = wwe faakon W. Hauge 
Annie McDonald Bertha Salie Cora L. Anderson Ida Larson 
Ethel McDonald S. A. Torgerson с Cameron Carl Lepper 
o Marie A. Wange Non Pen ID 
1917 enora Mostrom 
Mary Wheeler Esther M. Alberts Anna McDonald Elizabeth McDonald 
Maurice Cameron Olive Pick Florence McDonald 
i Ida Dolva Bell Mae Peterson Ella Ness 
ES Helen Giere Charles Rice Gladys Rushfeldt 
Cora Pederson Ada Lucile Higgins опа Shippey Augusta Tall 
Winnifred Plummer Esther Johnson шер Sjordahl Duane Thysell 
Ruth Rushfeldt John McDonald Ба Wange Harold Travnicek 
Ruth Simison Cleora McDougall Egel Wefald Nanna Wefald 
Dina Swenson Jewell Peterson Edith Wingate Minda Westlund 
S. Odin Thompson Allan L. Peterson Karl Wouters Martha Woodward 
Nina Leona Rushf Ivy Wyland 
Ruth Wh ushfeldt 1 Norman Elton 
Guy 1913 s aley Gladys Anderson Helen Petermann 
Henry Burrill rn Wyland Vivian M. Bey Alex Wheeler 
Forrest Cameron 1918 Beatrice Brackley 1927 
Evelyn Davison Myrtle Anderson роп эпе күч а 
iva Camera Rosalind Friday Naomi Brown 
y Alva Hall Robert Burrill 
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ога 
Ruth Н. 
Carl 


Marie Rohner 


Leighton Burrill 
Willis Elsholtz 
Louise Francis 
Ruthe Hall 
Elda Lewis 
Mildred Luckason 
Emma Luthi 
Raymond Meland 
Lloyd Mostrom 
Alice Nelson 
Edna Nelson 
Parnell Sanford 
Victor Simison 
Desmond Thysell 
Florence Travnicek 
1930 
Mildred Alberts 
Clarice Anderson 
Myrtle Austad 
Owen Brandser 
Barbara Brixon 
Margaret Furlong 
Alice Giere 
Clarice Heimark 
Selma Johnson 
Virgil Johnson 
Fern Krakow 
Alva Leverson 
Mildred McDougall 
Stanley Mickelson 
Madelyn Minor 
Richard Minor 
Vincent Mostrom 
Harold Northrup 
Evelyn Riedberger 
Harold Rohner 
Norman Sauer 
Beatrice Scow 
Amy Swenson 


Thelma Leverson 
Luverne Lewis 
Vinton McDonald 
Earl McDougall 
Verle McDougall 
Alice Minor 
Clarence Olson 
Hildur Swenson 
Irving Thorson 
Clara Thun 

Loren Torgerson 
Hazel Treese 
Willard Westberg 


1933 
Adele Babst 
George Beck 
Leone Carlson 
Margaret Dallum 
Hester Dougherty 
John Lowell Johnson 
Florence Langevin 
Mable Leverson 
Mildred Ramstad 
Viola Tenneson 
Aurele Torgerson 
Doris Wyland 

1934 


Dorothy Anderson 
Frank Burnside 
Donald Cameron 

June Doran 

Anna Dwyre 

Alice Floberg 

Kenneth Gilbertson 
Grace Gunderson 
Phyllis Heiberg 
Theodore Herbranson 


Alvina Larsen 


Daryl Northrup 


Elwood Olsen 
Della Olson 
Hayzell Olson 
Everett Riedberger 
Vernon Riedberger 
Mildred Romer 
Leo Treese 

Roy Wicker 

1935 

Gladys Amundson 
Alyce Anfinson 
Avis Brandser 
Mary Cameron 
John Chambers 
Florence Desing 
Floyd Desing 
Wallace Eppler 
Clarence Erickson 
Lester Ford 

Odin Hammerstrom 
Morris Herbranson 
Arthur Hovde 
Alton Larsen 
Eleanor Larson 
Allan Lepper 
Marion Luckason 
Donald Lyden 
Ardith McDonald 
Dora Olsen 

Lloyd Olson 

Avis Sellin 

Hazel Sellin 
Clarice Tangen 
Evelyn Thorson 
Darlene Thysell 
Merle Thysell 
Raymond Wange 
Bertrude Whaley 
Beryle Wingate 


1936 
Mae Anderson 
Vernon Arnold 
Dagney Bjorndahl 
Beatrice Bodwell 
Leon Burrill 
Vincent Dolva 
Earl Doran 
Norman Grinaker 
Thelma Herbranson 
Alice Johnson 
Delores Johnson 
Pearl Knudson 
Murray Larson 
Sophie Leverson 
Evelyn Lewis 
Gordon MacDougall 
Gordon Nordling 
Forrest Riedberger 
Veretta Riedberger 
Viola Riedberger 
Leona Ramstad 
Ione Rensberg 
Vernon Sanford 
Parker Simison 
Raymond Treese 
Verna Westberg 

1937 
Bernadine Anderson 
Arnold Anfinson 
Audrey Arnold 
Alden Berg 
Charles Burrill 
Margaret Cameron 
Gladys Chambers 
Viola Dwyre 


Erwin Johnson 
Marcella Janke 
June Kjerre 
Pearl Kreaman 
Arnold Leverson 
Edward Luthi 
Waldo Lyden 
Emily Mickelson 
Hartvig Mickelson 
Jewel Mostrom 
Inez Nelson 
Ruth Norman 
Alfred Olson 
Amy Olson 

Cleo Olson 
Clarabell Ramstad 
Viola Shafer 
Lillie Skjerva 
Selmer Tangen 
Vance Thysell 
Sylvia Tungseth 
Francis Wiesler 
Grace Whaley 
Pearl Wicker 


1938 
Arnold Anderson 
Bernice Berg 
Nedia Bergseid 
Leonard Bodwell 
Eunice Brunsvold 
Lorraine Chambers 
Malcolm Frisk 
Gladys Heimark 
Myrtle Jeral 
Lloyd Johnson 
Evelyn Keeping 
Leona Lewis 
Luella Lewis 
Bertha Luthi 
Hilda Luthi 
Eunice McDonald 
Lillian McDougall 
Harriet Norman 
Ruth Rustad 
Clifford Sahlberg 
Floyd Spillum 
Esther Swenson 
Willard Thysell 
LeRoy Weaver 
Cleone Weum 

1939 
Erwin Amundson 
Phyllis Bjornson 
Doris Burnside 
Marjorie Burnside 
John Cameron 
Beth Chambers 
Harold Dolva 
Chester Doran 
DeVayne Eppler 
Archie Giere 

Goranson 

Lenora Goranson 
Dorothy Ann Hanson 
Orpha Hanson 


Soren Hauge 


Dorothy Ann Jennings 
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Ella Marie Hammerstrom 
Chrycentie Hanson 
Joyce Heiberg 
Burton Johnson 
Corrine Joranson 
Doris Kasin 
Leroy Keeping 
Victor Kjos 
Raymond Kronbeck 
Willard Lepper 
Julia Lunder 
Marjorie Lunder 
Minnie Luthi 
Roy Malakowsky 
Maurice Marvig 
Arlene Nelson 
Adrienne Norby 
Jean Norman 
Adolph Olson 
Ethel Olson 
Dorothy Purrier 
Maidell Ramstad 
Ione Riedberger 
Venda Riedberger 
Dolores Ristvedt 
Fern Sellin 
Marilyn Sellin 
John Wastvedt 
Albert Wicker 
Deloris Wouters 
Deilda Zuehlsdorff 
1941 
Casper Aune 
Wesley Burnside 
Eleanor Buller 
Clara Burnside 


Audrey Leverson 
Саша Lewis 

arold Lundberg 
Marilyn Lunder 
Helen Luthi 
John C. McDonald 
G. Donald McDonald 


Maurice Woldahl 
Betty Lou Zuehlsdorff 


1942 
Willard Abrahamson 
Olive Anfinson 
Jean Aune 


Rose Dauner 
Keith Folger 
Katherine Hendry 


Vernon Cederberg 
Marie Dauner 


Doro! 

Anne Carol Melby 
June Perkins 
Dorothy Quam 
Helen Ramstad 
Marion Ritteman 
Delores Riedberger 
Margie Robinson 
Gordon Rustad 
Edna Sjoman 
Tilman Thorson 


1945 
Leona Anderson 
t Anfinson 
Richard Arnold 
Robert Brekken 
Lucille Buller 
Annie Burnside 


Helen Jorgenson 
Jeanette Keeping 
Robert Larson 
Delores Nordling 
David Norman 
Norma Olson 
Ralph Ritteman 
Margaret Schultz 
Bernice Solwold 
Owen Wange 
Harold Wefald 
Donna Wheeler 
Robert Wicker 
1946 
Marian Anderson 
Leighton Berg 
Donald Burns 
Tom Burns 
Mary Lu Carlson 
Madelyn Dauner 
June Dolva 
Carol Erickson 
Irene Erickson 
Frances Folger 
Hollis Heimark 
Billie Vanne Jammes 


Pearl Schmidt 
Maynard Solwold 
Lester Thorson 
Delores Tall 
Marian Wicker 
Bonnie Wheeler 
Martin Wefald 
Eileen Quam 


1948 
Margaret Anderson 
Lorraine Arneson 
Jane Ann Bakken 
Marilyn B. Berg 
Florence Bjornson 
Lloyd Burnside 
Doris Dolva 
Doris Dunham 
Vincent Floberg 
Dale Folger 
Ernest Ford 
Irene Ford 
Marilyn Lewis 
Lorraine Mickelson 
Joseph Marvig 
Vernon Martin 
Palmer Nymark 
Paul Nymark 
Joanne Phillips 
Anna Radeck 
Warren Riedberger 
Gladys Sorum 
Russell Tall 
Harold Thiel 
Nels Thompson 
Frank Weaver 
Barbara Wange 
Walter Weist 
Patricia McDonald 

1949 

Alice Bergseid 
Jewell Bjorndahl 
LeNora Bjornson 
Tone Burnside 
Lem Burnside 
Donna Dauner 
Robert Erickson 
Roy Erickson 
Elaine Engen 
Janice Giere 
Jeanette Haugtvedt 
Beverly Haugrud 
Betty Housholder 
Delores Johnson 
Grace Krogh 
Morris Krogh 
Carolyn Leverson 
Barbara McDonald 


Angeline Alm 
Charles Anderson 
Richard Anderson 
Inez Arneson 
Mary Arnold 
Duane Aspengren 
Leighton Bergland 
Jacolyn Brekken 
Marlene Brunsvold 
Orvin Burnside 
Mavis Christianson 
Carol Dauner 
Carol Fogel 
Corrine Giere 
Clarice Hanson 
Harry Johnson Jr. 
Louise Johnson 
Milton Krogh 
Janet Leverson 
Donna Luthi 
Ardell Nelson 
Shirley Nelson 
Delores Perkins 
LaVonne Petermann 
Gene Peterson 
Raymond Rodke 
Donna Rustad 
Rachel Stensland 
Virginia Stephenson 
Doris Sandvick 
1951 
Gene Anderson 
George Barta 
Eldon Christianson 
David Crowley 
LaVerne Dauner 
Myrtle Dwyre 
August Frisk 
Mariel Hanson 
Richard Housholder 
Russell Johnson 
Helen Krogh 
Patricia Larson 
Walter Meland 
Ruby Nitzkorski 
Earl Olson 
Jim Purrier 
Ronald Riedberger 
Anita Ritteman 
Nyra Rustad 
Roland Sandman 
Donald Solwold 
Eleanor Wamre 
Esther Wamre 
Jerome Wamre 
Gilbert Wicker 
Duane Woodward 
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Katherine Arnold 
Nancy Bergan 
Arlene Bergland 
Ronald Bethke 
Charles Bratlien 
Mabel Burnside 
Kenneth Christianson 
Charleen Dauner 
Vivian Floberg 
Leo Gaffney 

Ted Gemlich 
Silas Giere 

Viola Honcik 
Donald Karlin 
Gordon Luthi 
John Lystad 
Charles McDonald 
Erma Nord 

Edna Mae Olson 
Jeanette Omberg 
Lee Purrier 

Adele Rodke 
Marilyn Rohde 
Muryel Solwold 
Elsie Spillum 
Sally Tangen 
Joanne Thiel 
Conrad Weaver 
Marguerite Wefald 
William Westland 


1953 
Audrey Anderson 
Charles Anderson 
Jean Anderson 
Edward Beck 
Jean Bergan 
Harlow Braun 
Geraldine Brokate 
Joan Cope 
Betty Dauner 
Lawrence Erickson 
Darlene Giere 
George Haberle 
Marlys Johnson 
Pearl Krogh 
Kenneth Leverson 
Leroy Leverson 
Donald Luthi 
Jeanette McDonald 
Grace Melbye 
Robert Norman 
Charlene Olsen 
Gail Olson 
Harvey Olson 
Roger Olson 
Daryl Perkins 
Douglas Perkins 
Stanley Sandman 
Albin Sorum 
Marvin Spillum 
Darrell Schultz 
Kathryn Swenson 


1954 
Roger Anderson 
Shirley Bratlie 
Melvin Braun 
Patty Braun 
Mary Bredeson 
Darlene Cope 


Darrel J. Lura 
Margaret McDonald 
Lyle Nelson 
Neil Nelson 
Jean Peterson 
Melvyn Ristvedt 
Barbra Softing 
James Tangen 
Roger Thompson 
Esther Wicker 
John Young 


1955 
Mary Lee Arneson 
Ardell Bjorndahl 
Kermit Bjornson 
Gary Brandenburg 
SyDonna Burnside 
Darlene Corneliussen 
Robert Dahl 
Victor Grani 
Marlene Hagelund 
Goldie Haugtvedt 
Byron Heimark 
Roger Jetvig 
Marie Johnson 
Darrell Knopp 
Pearleen Kronbeck 
David Lee 
Clifford Lura 
Jean Malakowsky 
Arvid Nelson 
Beverly Nelson 
Charles Nelson 
Henry Nelson 
Kermit Nelson 
Orland Nelson 
Robert Olson 
Kathleen Perkins 
Vincent Peterson 
Carol Quam 
Elroy Rodke 
Kermit Rodke 
Alan Schultz 
Marlene Schultz 
Gail Severson 
Adeline Spillum 
Myrtle Swenson 
Joan Tangen 
Helen Thompson 
Betty Thompson 


Barbara Anderson 
Delores Anderson 
Marilyn Anderson 
Patsy Anderson 
Eldon Braun 
Leola 

Phyllis Cope 


1957 


Brian Anderson 
Judy Anderson 
Harlan Aspengren 
Virginia Blakeway 
Norma Bratlie 
Roy Bratlien 
Einar Bredeson 
Ralph Corneliussen 
Ronald Dahl 
Milan Elton 
Charles Gruhl 
Eugene Gruhl 
George Halverson 
Clifford Halvorson 
Robert Halvorson 
Karen Hanson 
Beverly Haugen 
Joanne Haugen 
Maxine Heiberg 
Maydean Holm 
Beryl Jensen 
Paul Johnson 
Vance Lura 
Barbara Malakowsky 
Shirley Melbye 
Beverly Nelson 
Gene Nelson 
Robert Nelson 
Sue Nelson 
Theodore Olsen 
Marlene Olson 
Milton Opatril 
Joy Peck 
Janice Perkins 
Roberta Pettersen 
Patty Riedberger 
Nanette Thysell 
Dennis Wamre 
James Wamre 
Donetta Werre 
1958 
Dennis Arneson 
Donald Bahl 
Gary Bergan 
Jon Bredeson 
Diane Brokate 
Duane Brokate 
Nickolas Carlson 
Harold Christianson 
Glenn Cook 


Carl Erickson 
Harold Giere 
Donald Gilbertson 
Wanda Grefsrud 
James Gruhl 
Janice Gruhl 
Theodore Gunderson 
Gail Halvorson 
Mavis Jenson 
Adelle Kasin 
Marlys Kragerud 
Daniel Krause 
Barbara Kronbeck 
Sharon Larson 
Ardelle Luthi 
Dianne Mack 
Sara McDonald 
Lawrence Nelson 
Duane Odegaard 
Sharon Olsen 
Sharon Olson 
Roger Quam 
Richard Rustad 
Gerald Sahlberg 
Orlene Sander 
Donald Schenck 
Wayne Wicker 
1959 
Janice Anderson 
Robert Anderson 
Barbara Beglinger 
Kay Bergan 
Diana Blakeway 
Mary Brandser 
Paul Bratlien 
Richard Braun 
Barbara Bredeson 
Karen Carlson 
Larry Carpenter 
Jean Cope 
Arlen Cummings 
Vernon Engen 
Sandra Erickson 
Colleen Fabre 
Curtis Gruhl 
Leigh Gilbertson 
Duane Halvorson 
Ronald Henrickson 
Carol Huebner 
Ronald Johnson 
John Legler 
Bruce Lundstrom 


Mary Ellen Malakowsky 


Arden Melland 
Ardelle Mikkelson 
Geraldine Miner 
Brad Mock 
Nolan Myhra 
Noel Nelson 
William Nelson 
Leroy Noreen 
Ethel Norman 
Lynn Olsen 

Judy Opatril 
Richard Riedberger 
Ronald Rustad 
Wayne Rushfeldt 
Donald Schoff 
Betty Schlueter 
Wayne Sorenson 
Richard Tangen 
Beth Thysell 
Gerald Vigesaa 
Darlene Walker 
Betty Walstad 
Earl Wenthin 


1960 

Blanche Anderson 
Curtis Anderson 
James Anderson 
Linda Anderson 
Marie Anderson 
Roger Anderson 
Evonne Arneson 
рала Burnside 

aren Cummi 
Jerry Christen 
Betty Christianson 
Myrna Doran 
Wayne Erickson 
Jerry Fogel 
Yvonne Ford 
Jean Gruhl 
Wayne Gunderson 
Jack Gruhl 
Dave Gruhl 
Steve Heidecker 
Ron Hansen 
Duane Herbranson 
Avonne Halvorson 
Donna Hanson 
Jeannine Honcik 
Darlene Henning 
Harlan Hovelson 
Marjorie Johnson 
Robert Johnson 
Eugene Jetvig 
Mary Keeping 
Roger Kragerud 
Everett Kronbeck 
Devonne Keeping 
Dennis Kasin 
Kermit Larson 
George McDonald 
Mary Lee Mattson 
Dennis Meland 
Gary Melby 
Letty Nelson 
Lorelie Nelson 
Janet Nelson 
Donald Nelson 
James Norman 
Carol Odegaard 
Ardith Olsen 
Merlyn Petermann 
Dave Quam 
Charles Robertson 
Vivian Schoff 
Wanda Spillum 
Charlene Solum 
Sandra Schenck 
Patricia Swanstrom 
Eugene Tangen 
Nolan Young 


1961 
Dale Anderson 
Dennis Anderson 
Darla Barta 
Mary Ann Beck 
Diane Bergan 
Roger Blakeway 
James Borchardt 
Don Bratlien 
Larry Bratlien 
Eldeine Braun 
Sharon Brown 
Russell Burnside 
Merrilee Cameron 
Elaine Carlson 
Gerald Chalfant 
Eugene Engen 
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Wayne Haselrud 
йе Hogetvedt 
logetvedt 
Marjorie Huebner 
Loren Jetvi 


Eugene Nelson 
Carol Nixdorf 
Annette Noreen 
Linda Noreen 
Charles Odegaard 
Ordell Odegaard 
Roger Olson 
Norma Peterson 
Sharon Peterson 
James Robertson 
Helen Schleuter 
Mary Softing 
Lyndon Sonju 
Darcy Thompson 
Kathy Thysell 
David Turmo 
Dean Whaley 


1962 
Ronald Amundson 
Ellen Anderson 
Linda Anderson 
Nancy Anderson 
Charles Badtke 
Verlyn Boultinghouse 
Rebecca Brandser 
Robert Braun 
Jennie Cook 
Diana Cresap 
Judyth Ellingson 
Judith Erickson 
Harriet Ann Frisk 
Margaret Hansen 
Paul Hartke 
Mary Heidecker 
Kenneth Johnson 
Ronald Johnson 
Gerald Kasin 
George Keeping 
Dean Kragerud 
Diane Kronbeck 
Delores Kvilvang 
Betty Lamon 
June Larson 
Thomas Legler 
Lois Lepper 
David Mack 


Roger Odegaard 
Beverly Olson 
Melvin Olson. 
Ronald Opatril 
James Pettersen 
Lawrence Ringstad 


Karen Schenck 
Richard Swanstrom 
Beverly Tangen 
Anita Thompson 
JoAnn Ulven 
James Walker 
Dennis Walstad 
Fay Wenthin 

Carol Whaley 

John Р. Wouters 


Nathan Eppler 
Sharon Ford 
Charles Gunderson 
Shelby Hagen 
Ruby Henrickson 
Mary Ann Holm 
Richard Jenson 
Brian Johnson 
Lucille Johnson 
Joan Keeping 
Jane Kluck 
Darrel Knutson 
Wayne Kronbeck 
Gary Lunder 
JoAnn McDonald 
Merle Meland 
Richard Meland 


Virginia Johnson 
Gayle Karlin 
Roger Keeping 
Glenn Knutson 


Jan Riedberger 
Mike Robertson 
Phillip Robley 
Linda Schleuter 
Nancy Spillum 
David Tangen 
Melvin Tangen 
Joan Tollefsrud 
Sharol RESET 


Marilyn Aldrich 
Gary Amundson 
Harlan Anderson 
Linda Anderson 
Suzanne Arnold 
Louise Brandser 
Randall Brueland 
Doreen Bjorkman 
Jill Bjorndahl 
Dave Cameron 
Keith Carlson 
Mike Carlson 
Linda Cummings 
Leland Dexter 
Kathy Doran 
Dean Fogel 
Ernest Foss 
Chloe Ann Gruhl 
Aili Gunderson 
Evelyn Guttromson 
Ida Mae Halvorson 
Barbara Hammer 
Marvin Hartke 
Joanne Haugtvedt 
Joyce Haugtvedt 
Allan Heiberg 
Bruce Hettenbaugh 
Joyce Henrickson 
Arthur Holm 
Sharon Hovelson 
Janice Johanson 
Kari Johnson 
Terry Johnson 
Stan Keller 
Michael Keeping 
Raynelle Kronbeck 
Doris Lamon 
Joseph Layton 
Patricia Lien 
Steven Malakowsky 
James McDonald 
Nancy McDougall 
Laureen Mikkelson 
Lyle Mikkelson 
Rachel Nelson 
Sharon Nelson 
Jane Noreen 
Linda Olson 
Terry Olson 
Richard Opatril 
Richard Palmer 
Karen Pearson 
Beverly Price 
Donald Roos 
Merle Schenck 
Sharon Schoff 
Larry Sonju 
Gloria Spillum 
Keith Stensgaard 
Gary Tangen 
Thomas Theis 
Elliot Thompson 
Ellis Thompson 
Kathy Thorson 
Ann Tollefsrud 
Karen Ulven 
Gary Wang 


Roger Guttromson 
LaVonne Hansen 
Glen Hanson 
Marlin Haugen 
Eva Herby 
James Honcik 
Francis Johnson 
Layna Johnson 
Roger Johnson 
Douglas Keeping 
Peggy Keeping 
Teresa Kronbeck 
Mark Lewis 
Janice Nelson 
Elaine Nixdorf 
Betty Odegaard 
Marilyn Olsen 
Wayne Olson 
Robert Palmer 
Phyllis Ramstad 
Karen Robley 
Steven Robley 
Julie Romer 
James Sander 
Diane Schulstad 
Charles Siegel 
Thomas Spillum 
Karen Tangen 
Lee Thompson 
Betty Tollefsrud 
Mickie Vieths 
James Vigesaa 
David Vikre 
Connie Walker 
Susan Wallace 
Pamela Weaver 
Stuart Westberg 
Dennis Wheelwright 
James Wheelwright 
Timothy Wicker 
Sharon Williams 


1968 
Keith Aakre 
Merle Amundson 
Harlan Anderson 
Jan Anderson 
Kaye Austin 
Geoffry Bentley 
Tania Bergseid 
James Brandser 
Tim Braun 
John Buhaug 
Gordon Burnside Jr. 
Charles M. Carlson 
Kathleen Cook 
Robert Dolva 
Richard Doran 
JoAnn Ekre 
Ronald Ekre 
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Flo Eppler 
Kathleen Floberg 
Joyce Folden 
Edward Foss 


Yvonne Hanson 
Mark Heidecker 
Robert Hest 
Patricia Hilde 
Linda Jetvig 
Gary Johnson 
Lynell Johnson 
Wayne Johnson 
Ralph Jorgenson 
David Kronbeck 
Timothy Kronbeck 
Jean Larson 
Susan Lunder 
Paul Luthi 
Katherine Malakowsky 
Alan Newton 
Keith Oliver 
Ruth Olson 
Marlys Palmer 
Peggy Petermann 
Arvid Peterson 
Verne Peterson 
Byron Quam 
Dawn Rock 
Paul Sather 
Gary Siegel 
Dwight Thorson 
Carol Thysell 
Judy Vigesaa 
Lyle Wang 

1969 
Linda Aakre 
Lois Aakre 
Robert Aldrich 
David Anders 
Dale Anderson 
Bonnie Berg 
Keith Bjornson 
Robert Burnside 
Barbara Cook 
Greg Cook 
Harley Dauner 
Roger Dexter 
Carole Doran 
Harlan Ellsworth 
Lynette Eppler 
Elaine Everson 
Gregory Floberg 
Charles Ford 
Mona Foss 
Robert Gunderson 
Marla Hanson 
Alverna Haugtvedt 
Howard Heinonen 
Duane Henrickson 
David Hest 
Dale Jensen 
Donald Johnson 
Katherine Johnson 
Gregory Kessler 
DeWayne Larson 
Lee Lewis 
Mary Lunder 
Sally Lunder 
Barry Lura 
Bryce McGillis 


Duane Opatril 
Cheryl Packer 
John Paulsen 


Lyle Tollefsrud 
Douglas Voss 
Dennis Walker 
Roger Wang 
Rickey Weaver 
Christine Wicker 
1970 
Barbara Aakre 
Laurel Aakre 
Renae Amundson 
Mark Anderson 
Mary Ann Anderson 
John Arnold 
Willa Austin 
Gail Barth 
Linda Bentley 
Keith Bergseid 
Kathy Burnside 
Barry Carlson 
Carol Christianson 
Marsha Carstensen 
Cray Eppler 
Christy Erickson 
Larry Ford 
Duane Foss 
Carolyn Grefsrud 
Glenda Gunderson 
Norma Halvorson 
Duane Hansen 
Larry Hanson 
Karie Haugtvedt 
Sue Heidecker 
Linda Holm 
Susan Honcik 
Dennis Hovelson 
Shirley Hovelsrud 
Ramona Jefferies 
Ann Jeral 
Gary Johnson 
Pamela Johnson 
Wayne Jorgenson 
Diana Keeping 
Marcus Kessler 
Gail Kluck 
Susan Larson 
Beth McDougall 
Ryan Malakowsky 
Kathryn Meyer 
Duane Mickelson 
Connie Nelson 
Linda Norman 
Sharon Oliver 
L. Bradley Olson 
Richard Passanante 
Deborah Paulsen 
Lynette Petermann 


Marilee Tangen 
Calvin Thies 
Judith Wallace 
Deborah Williams 


1971 

Steven Aakre, 
Clyde Anderson 
Patricia Anderson 
Robert Austin 
Debra Ann Barta 
Terri Ann Barth 
Melanie Bergseid 
Ross Bjorkman 
Thomas Bjorndahl 
Karen Bjornson 
Paula Cresap 
Nancy Dauner 
Stephen Ekre 
Ronald Elliott 
David Emerson 
Dale Engen 
Marcus Floberg 
Stephen Ford 
Barry Freed 

Jody Grefsrud 
Wayne Grefsrud 
Brenda Hammer 
Keith Hansen 
Janet Hanson 
John Heinonen 
Margaret Hest 
Larry Hesteness 
Duane Johnson 
Laura Kasin 
Deborah Keeping 
Patrick Kessler 
Cheryl Larson 
Steven Lien 

Kristi Lunder 
David Meissner 
Anthony Michener 
Keith Wallace 

Motschenbacher 

Joel C. Noreen 
Cathryn Olson 
Nancy Petermann 
Monica Purrier 
Bonnie Rock 
Steven Romer 
John Roos 

Steve Sahlberg 
Lynne Sander 
Michael Sather 
Paul Schulstad 
Pamela Kay Swenson 
Lowell Tangen 
Linda Jean Tollefsrud 
Rodney Ulven 
Roland Vieths 
Ronald Vigesaa 
Denise Weist 
Francine Westberg 


Hawley Elementary school built in 1956 


In her 30 years of teaching in Hawley. Ida Mikkelson helped some 700 students begin 
their education. Ida was à first grade teacher. and was honored in 1952 for 25 years of 
teaching. At the ceremony she was given a purse of money, а large vase and one red rose 


from each of her classes. : 
ida retired from teaching in 1960 She died Sept. 22, 1969, and was buried at Salem 


Cemetery in Hitterdal She was born March 1. 1896 at Hitterdal and was а graduate of 
Hawley High School and Moorhead State College. 


ea 


Ida Mikkelson 


Supt. S. J. Sonju 

Supt. Sonju became head of Hawley 
Public Schools in the summer of 1958 and 
has held the position longer than any 
other person in the history of the school 
He has established a reputation of being 
an excellent business administrator 

— À 


This photo was taken when Olaf Wicker had worked 35 years as Hawley's janitor. 
Wicker served 10 more years 

Work wasnt easy- “During basketball seasons, | worked from four in the morning to 
11 at night." But Wicker enjoyed it. He had only three helpers in his 45 years, all in the 
later years when more school buildings were under his care. А son, Robert, is now опе of 
three Hawley High School janitors. Did Olaf encourage Robert to be a janitor? 

"No. he took that on himself." laughed Olaf. Herald photo, Sept. 1957 


It's a long way along the wall of 
economics classrooms and the libr; 


the 1967 addition to Hawley High School. The home- 
агу are on the left, the commons is in the middle, and 


the tall structure is the gymnasium. Photo by John Hest 
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Since 1918, Hawley voters have approved nearly one and a half 
million dollars in school building bond issues, but support has not 
always been unanimous or direct. 

The 1918 building carried a $65,000 bond. The 1951 addition 
(agriculture, shops and business education) began as a $250,000 plan, 
was defeated by voters, whittled to $150,000 by decreasing the number 
of classrooms from nine to three, and approved in 1950 in a tight 177 to 
1% vote. 

According to an article in the Sept. 12, 1957, Hawley Herald, among 
the reasons for rejecting the first plan were that Congress was con- 
sidering aid for school construction (Let's wait and see if we get help, 
attitude), and that building costs were at a peak and would drop in the 
next few years. 

The article added that when the second election was held, voters 
switched sides. Those who had approved the first plan considered the 
trimmed plan inadequate; those who disapproved of the expensive 
first plan liked the second plan. 

Astrikeand quicksand delayed construction; the Korean War broke 
out before the building was completed and costs went some $20,000 
over the $150,000 estimate. 

Intertwined with the issue of building expansion was acquisition of 
more land. A proposal to buy lots north of the school for playground 
space, at a cost of $500, was defeated 332-229 in May 1950, but the 
second election found the measure p: 


Equivalency Certificates Janice Melbye 1949 
Garold Robert Albrecht 1955 Paul Melbye 1959 
Donald Leroy Berg 1954 Richard J. Nieland 1954 
Gerald Cope 1956 Clifton Showman 1952 
Gordon Ekre 1957 Oliver E. Radick 1947 
Richard B. Erickson 1952 Edmond Softing 1946 
Orvin E. Flaten 1953 Superintendents since 1949 
Duane W. Fogel 1955 Milton Lindback 1949-1950 
Larry Gilbertson 1951 Olaf Dahl 1950-1956 
Willard Gilbertson 1946 Howard Wergeland 1956-1958 
Arthur Henderson 1946 S.J. Sonju 1958- 
Me Hill 1946 Bibliography for HHS Graduates 
DeL ка 1955 Mrs. George Cameron, Hawley 
Keith Lar паа 1956 Herald files, Hawley High School 
Lowell H та 1956 annuals, Hawley School Board 
Cans um rson 1954 Minutes, Mrs. John Meyer Jr., 
Merlin Lev son 1954 Supt. S. J. Sonju, Mrs. Lyle 
Harits Мер, Son 1946 (Carol Quam) Nelson, Major 

ye Lyle K. Nelson USMC. 


THE CENTENNIAL CLASS OF 1972 C» 


With a complex spanning three co i 
s comp construction 
his architects sketch, electronics cuts the legwork needed to keep in touch with 


teachers and students. The hi ice j ыа 
touch of George nisi зка ДЕАШ bristling with switches, lends а 


periods and two city blocks, as shown in 


Hawley school expanded and in December, 1955, voters approved a 
$450,000 bond issue for the elementary school, the music addition and 
remodeling of present buildings. Voters rejected the proposed site of 
elementary school, but approved it later in a special election in 
January, 1956 when Mrs. S. A. Torgerson gave six acres of the 
proposed site to the school district in honor of her parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Н. F. Mensing. An increase in cost of materials raised the ad- 
dition’s cost to over $469,000. 

The latest school addition was approved in $725,000 bond election in 
1965. The building houses the gymnasium, two science classrooms and 
laboratories, three classrooms, two home economics rooms and office 
space. The building was dedicated November 3, 1967, with a special 
appearance by Gov. Harold Levander. 


i icker celebrate their golden 

hildren were present to. help Mr. and Mrs. Olaf Wi 

d еа in 1964. Left to right, front row: Mrs. Walter (Pearl) Lokken, of 

Ulen. Mrs. Wicker, Mr. Wicker, Roy. ME "m. 
< Gilbert of Detroit Lakes; Mrs. Arne (Marion) Moen 0 ue, Wash.: 

ute e Whalen of Seattle; Mrs. Stanton (Clara) Douglas of Minneapolis; 


ү tle. 
зи ү: Mrs. Robert (Grace) Haugen. Wayne, Mrs. Charles (Margaret) Stone 


and Albert. of Seattle. Scherling Studio Photo 
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SANDRA WILLIAMS 


ANUN ERICKSON 


SONJA MOEN ANDRA. BURN 


DAVID BRANDEN MARK FRISK 
WAYNE MEYER 


Hawley Ju К? P А 


"77 


DOUGLAS PAULSEN 
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KENNETH KASIN 


CONNIE NICKLAY 


JOANNE SIEGEL 
LINDA ARNOLD 


KEN WANG 


LINDA QUAM 


JA.NYN. ANDERS 


PAUL SCHENCK 


Reminiscing 


John Thysell Recalls Boyhood Days 


John Thysell, son of Carl G. Thysell, the founder of Thysell Brothers 
Inc., wrote several articles in 1971 and 1972 about his memories of 
Hawley as a youth. Thysell is retired and lives in Bismarck, N.D., 
where he was a horticulturist for the State of North Dakota. 


Every once in a while memory carries me back to events and con- 
ditions of my boyhood in Hawley. For instance - Hawley had a 
slaughter house in the mid 1890's. It was located on the north bend of 
the Buffalo River, about a half mile east of the present Medical 
Center. The river at that time turned north at the Northern Pacific 
section house east of town, and came back under the tracks about a 
quarter of a mile west of the section house. Not too long after that time 
anew channel was made south of the tracks, by-passing the old bend 
north of the section house. This move spoiled some of our winter 
skating and left a stagnant lagoon, and probably hastened the end of 

the slaughterhouse. И 
And this brings to mind а couple of early families who contributed 
Pes to the N.P. section crew. I remember Gilbert Wicker was 
Шоке crew members, no doubt grandfather to Roy Wicker who 
Bes n ана of Hawley Cemetery in recent years. The Wickers 
in Tre onde of ours and two of the children - Nels and Nettie - were 
tified zd r than I. Another of present day Hawley families iden- 
Dolvas їз e early day section crew, would probably be the Carl 
еа ieve Carl's dad was а member of that crew. Unlike the 
dE deca and care cars which the section crew operate, the 
acion ty the ERA newe hand-powered, operated by a pumping 
facility жыш Shop" in the 1890s was a specialized marketing 
iu s only meats were handled. The butcher was а specialist 
P pue - E sonka; roasts and what have you, to the order of the 
у ш о A quarter or half carcasses were hung in an ice-cooled 
[аел э brought out and placed on a cutting block (shaped 
cut to the e wn е with atop of solid wood about two feet in depth) and 
кел аас эы E wish. A well honed butcher knife and meat saw 
the ed eady equipment. One of the customs of the time was for 
r to throw in free with each purchase, a bonus of soup bones, 


bones for the family dog, or a big hunk of tallow to add to the beef roast 
(in case it was a little lean). Even kidneys and brains (for which there 
was little demand) were among the bonus offerings. 

What about the Shippey family? The Senior Shippey operated a 
harness shop next to Glaisyer's drug store on Main Street and lived on 
the same side of the street about two blocks north. Howard, a son, 
about my brother Bert's age, I believe, served in the Spanish - 
‘American War, At any rate he used to put on demonstrations on Main 
Street, of hopping on horses on the trot like Teddy Roosevelt's Rough 
Riders were reputed to have done. 

One of Hawley's early physicians was а homeopath by name of 
Stowe. His office was next to the Jenkins Millinery Shop. I remember 
taking some of his pills. There was а regular MD (Carson by name) 
who came from Duluth once or twice a month. I remember my 
Grandmother Burgess having him treat a sore on her leg which he 
pronounced as cancer. Among the earliest of the Hawley settlers and 
a Civil War veteran was J.B. Stetson. He brought his family from 


time he settled on a soldier's homestead about two miles southwest of 
Silver Lake. A few years later he moved to a small farm at the south- 
west edge of the Village of Hawley. Here he raised his family of two 
daughters and a son to maturity. The children attended Hawley 
and took advanced work at Moorhead Normal. The older daughter, 
Angie, taught country school for a time and married a local farmer, 
Olaf Johnson, who operated a farm à couple of miles west of Hawley. 
The second daughter, Gertrude, taught country ls in the 
Hawley area until about 1910 when she married a local widower, 


Arthur married a local girl,.....- Herring, and 
James Smart. The son, ur c TUE. 


а Everett) but she died shortly after the birth of 


and attended the Hawley schoo 


after which she continued teaching in Florida. Everett settled in 
ia where he married and raised a family. — 
ther’s sister, and much of the goings on in 
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{һе Stetson family is recorded in a diary kept by my mother while 


living Numerous 
t the Stetson home from May 25 1908 to Jan 14, 1911. 
асов to local people and events of the time аге 


Mr. and Mrs. Herb Carlson own the farm settled by Hawley pioneer, J. B. Stetson. The 
farmhouse, first one on the southwest side of Hawley located along U.S. Highway 10, is 
among the oldest homes in the area. 

Courtesy of Mrs. Herb (Ethel McDonald) Carlson. 


Gas lamps, which lighted Hawley streets in the early days before 
electricity, were ignited by acetylene gas and the burner was called, 
Wels-Bach after a noted Austrian chemist. It consisted of an outlet 
covered with a gauze mantle impregnated with thorium oxide and 
cerium oxide. When lighted, the gauze becomes incandescent and 
gave off a bright greenish light. Each burner was protected by a glass 
globe. As evening approached, a man went around with a lighter and 
turned on the gas. 

There was a pump across the street from the Thysell store that may 
have served the Day family who operated a semi-private family hotel. 
Their place was directly south across the street from our store. At one 
time my father had an overflow machine shed east of the Day place 
and not far from the jail. I remember so well McCormick mowers, 
binders and rakes which came in crates or bundles. One of my jobs, 
when I was old enough, was to help set up this machinery for delivery 
to farmers. 

We had a pump in the basement of the east lean-to of the store. My 
brothers and I had to carry water іп pails to our cows and horses which 
were housed back of the store. In the winter the basement of the lean- 
to served as a place where frozen carcasses of beef and mutton were 
kept. Upstairs on the main floor of the lean-to was the undertaking 
room and storage of surplus hardware supplies. I remember one time 
brother, Bert, came home late and decided to bunk on a cot in the 
undertaking room. The next morning he found himself alongside a 
dead man who had been brought in the previous day for embalming 
and other preparations preceding burial. 

How well Iremember S. P. Wange. I had my first shave at his shop. I 
remember him running a finger over my upper lip and saying, “Well, 
Johnny, there's two or three hairs there which ought to come off." He 
photographed my boyhood girl friend ánd I about that time. Those 
were the days when every man who went there for a shave had his own 
private mug and brush in a wall cupboard. Wange was a remarkable 
person, and he is a rich source of memories with the photos he left 


Among other recollections was the time Knud Wefald (then Village 
Mayor,) in a pre-Halloween lecture to some of us boys, urged that we 
goeasy on tipping over back-houses. The previous year there had been 


quite a rash of tipped-over privies,and one case of a horse and bu; 
put on top of a one-story lean-to. = 


Ole P. Storberg was Postmaster about 1897 and he operated a little 
candy store in connection with his duties as Postmaster. His place was 
located south across the street from the old Shave store building where 
the medical center is now. There was another Postmaster (Berg by 
name) whose place was north across the street from the Andrew 
Johnson Department Store. On the same side of the street as Johnson's 
Store, and a half block east, was a hotel operated by Mrs. Grue - 
probably not far from the present NP depot. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fritz Gruhl rented our old homestead farm about the 


time Father moved us to town — about 1888. М; 
Albion, was a favorite with the Gruhls and I remember Mr Goal 
called him, “Slumps puss,” whatever that meant in English, ` 
Two store buildings stood where Thysell Brothers Inc., is now 
located. While Walter Tanner operated the corner store, the Odd- 
fellows met upstairs. Another lodge which met there was the In- 
dependent Order of Good Templars (IOGT). It was a youth tem- 
се organization and I was a member. Some of the kids (not 
members) used to make fun of us and say the initials meant, “1 often 
et tight." 
Е The Memorial Day parade of May 30, 1898, brings to mind that I was 
part of the procession. How well I remember a Civil War veteran 
Works by name, who fixed corporal strips for me to wear on the Ed 
casion. Another photo in this book which brings back memories is the 
interior of Glaisyer's Drug Store where my favorite candy purchases 
were made (licorice lozenges from ornate glass jars). How much is 
owed to S. P. Wange, Dr. Aborn and others for those early day photos, 


Shave Needed Norwegian Clerk 


Hitterdal, Minn. 
January 18, 1971 
By Mrs. Henry (Borghild) Melbye 

My grandparents, Andreas and Nicoline Larson, were living in what 
was known as the Hawley community in the early seventies. They 
settled there in the spring of 1871. At first they had to get their mail at 
Detroit Lakes, later at Lake Park, but when Hawley came on the map 
they bought their groceries there, at the Shave Store. This was nearer, 
as they lived in Goose Prairie Township some 12 or 14 miles northeast 
of Hawley. 

It so happened that their daughter, Maria Larson, who became my 
mother after she had married Andrew O. Solwold, was sent to St. 
Olaf's School that later became St. Olaf's College in Northfield. She 
attended the winter of 1878-79 when she was 20 years old. 

Then because of her father's last illness, she could go no more, but 
stayed with her mother to help on the farm. A little later she became 
the first woman clerk at Walter Shave's store in Hawley. 

This is how that happened — A young man, Gunnar Solwold, brought 
his family from Norway and homesteaded on a quarter section, which 
later became a part of the Swenson farm, a short distance west of the 
present village of Hitterdal. 

He had a very good education acquired in Norway, so he readily 
learned the English language, and could converse with Walter Shave. 
Then as more than one-half of Shave's customers were Scandin- 
avians who could not speak English, and Shave found it hard 
to wait on them, he hired Gunnar Solwold to clerk in his store. 

So Gunnar worked at the store in the daytime and walked home the 
eight or 10 miles to sleep. Finding that too strenuous, he disposed of his 
farm as soon as possible and moved his family to Hawley. 

Another hardship in connection with his job, was waiting on the 
ladies. At that time, the corset, a general item of dress, and women's 
underwear were not to be mentioned by a gentleman, so he could not 
very well speak of these items. He told Walter Shave that he knew a 
young lady who could read and write English and also could help with 
the bookkeeping. So Marie Larson was contracted. 

She was glad for the opportunity to earn a little money, and as her 
mother now had a good hired man, Marie came to the Shave Store. She 
also got to earn bed and board by helping Mrs. Shave with the 
housework in the mornings and evenings and on days when business 
was slow at the store. : 

Idonot remember the dates when she started nor when she resigned 
her job, but I know she worked there until shortly before her marriage 
to Andreas O. Solwold, who was Gunnar Solwold's brother. They were 
married Dec. 6, 1883. Her husband's homestead was five miles directly 
north of Hawley so they also belonged to the Hawley community until 
the Hitterdal store and post office was started in Aslak Storaasli's 
home, near the railroad-track where Hitterdal now is located. 2 

1 зеет to remember that the railroad was built north from Win- 
nipeg Junction toward Winnipeg in 1886 but I am not sure. Anyway it 
took them several years to build that railroad branch. The name 
Hitterdal was given the little place in memory of the place Aslak 
Storaasli had come from, namely Hitterdal in Telemarken, Norway: 

Another item I remember! My mother (Maria Larson Solwold) told 
me of the terrible diptheria epidemic that raged Hawley while Gunnar 
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. All his children got the disease and his little boy, 
Olaf E. “Hed and was buried in the old cemetery just west of 
His grave and tombstone can still be found in the north part of the 

cem among the oldest graves. — . И 

Inthe fall of 1887 Gunnar Solwold with his family moved to Tacoma, 

ash., and settled in a suburb of Tacoma, named Parkland, some 
tor 10 miles south of Tacoma. I visited them in the summer of 1909 
when I also took in the Alaska - Yukon - Pacific Exposition in Seattle. 

When Uncle Gunnar heard I was going to the Exposition he wrote to 
Walter Shave, who at that time lived in Seattle. Mr. Shave was on the 
board which arranged lodgings for people because all hotels were 
filled to overflowing with spectators who came to the Exposition. He 
promptly got an answer for me to come and he met me at the gate of 
the fairgrounds when I arrived. I had never seen him, but I had his 
letter to Uncle Gunnar, and he had Uncle Gunnar's letter, so we were 
sure of being the right persons. He had made arrangements for me to 
sleep at his son's place, and the son took me to the fairgrounds each 
morning and met me at the entrance again to take me home each 

ing. 

Mica there three days and saw it all. Their kindness made my 
trip both convenient and safe. I have never heard of them since. 


—————7" 


Melland Homesteaded In 2 States 


Olaf Melland 


Olaf Melland, longtime resident of Hawley before his death on 
February 5, 1970 wrote this short biography of his life in 1963. 

Iwas born September 22, 1879 in Norway, emigrated to America in 
the spring of 1884 to Clay County Minnesota. In the summer of 1884 
Dad homesteaded on a quarter section of land at Fosston where we 
lived for a few years. Mother died in February 1892, so there we were, 
seven children ages from infant baby to 15 years. 

We stayed there about one year and so the home was broken up, and 
we went to Hawley in 1894. We were peddled out to relations - Aunt 
Caren took the four smallest. Dad had to start from scratch and in 
a financial way he made good leaving his 5 children over $5,000 each. 

I was confirmed in Hegland Church in 1894. In the spring of 1895 I 
worked on a farm in North Dakota. Two months at $10 a month, 17 
hours a day. In the fall of the same year I worked for $15 a month. I 
was then a husky big boy. In 96 and 97 I worked around Hawley for 
$120, and then for a few years I worked at odd jobs in Minnesota and 
North Dakota. I married Ida Clemetson. 


In 1906 I homesteaded on a quarter section of land in Sheridan 
County, North Dakota. We lived there for five years and there our two 


children were born. After proving up on the homestead we stayed and 
worked in the summer of 1911, rented out the land to a neighbor and 


nd. We rented 


the lai е 
7 I built 2 


went to Hawley and after two years we sold 


nine years trying to find. 
I married Fernanda 15 
years ago and I 
room house in Hawley, 
stairs in three small rooms. (Fernanda 
For the last 20 years I have worked in and 
kinds of work, mostly for Нату сата 
rs ago. He sold it a couple years ago а: 
EE irs. W. Anderson, comes to see us every week. My wife 
does the housework and my health is good. So we are getting along just 
fine and considering our age, we could not have it much better. 
Olaf Melland 
July 2, 1969 "P. 
st few years I have not done much on account of arthritis. 
Pus lost my wife, Fernanda, so Iam here alone in a a room 
waiting for the day to come. Hope it won't be long. So all I will say is 
good bye and God bless you ай. 
Since you went first, and I remain 
One thing I will let you do, walk slowly 
down the path of death 
For soon I will follow you. 


vig). 

around Hawley at all 
d the farm to my son 
d went to Washington. 


Olaf Melland 
_————— 


The 8 Waale Sisters 


THIS IS MY LIFE 
Written in 1959 for a Woman's Study Club program 


15th President Charter Member 


Emma Caroline Erickson 


Motto: To do the little job as tho it was worth a million dollars, and 
leave the rest to God. 


and Joran (Myran) Waale were both born in Nore 
Numedal Norway. (Both from gifted families). My mother was a 
sister of O. H. Myran of Ada, Minnesota, at one time Senator for 61st 
Dist., comprising: Norman, Red Lake and Beltrami Counties, 2 terms 
1898-1902. 

My mother came to America in 1868 and father in 1871. They came to 
the Norwegian settlement along the Wisconsin and Illinois border, 
Monroe, Wis., included. They were married Sept. 13, 1874. The 
following year they moved to Red Wing, Minn. In 1878 they decided to 
homestead in northern Minnesota in Clay County near Hawley. 

Here they built a basement house with a log house on top. The front 
of the basement was excavated to below the large windows with 12 
panes. This is where I was born Sept. 13, 1882, and grew up. I am the 
fourth child in a family of eight girls. 

My two oldest sisters, Clara Elizabeth Bjorndahl, and Hilda 
Isabelle, were born in Red Wing. Ellen Josephine Peterson, Emma 
Caroline Erickson, Nina Serene, Ida Louise Larson, Inga Marie and 
Amanda Sophia Turner were born on the homestead. 

I attended school first in District No. 7, and transferred to the new 
school in District No. 61. Here we had a library of about 200 books and 
here I finished the eighth grade. 

At that time we had no organ in the schools or churches and we 
learned the songs by ear. The song books had no notes, just words. On 
a summer day when I was 10 years old my dad and oldest sister,Clara 
drove to Fargo with horses and wagon which had a spring seat. They 
returnedthe same day with a new organ, tall with a looking glass at the 
top. We were real happy about it. 

My oldest sister took music lessons from Miss Jean Smith 
(Congregational church pastor's daughter). Clara in turn would teach 
us. 

We girls did more or less farm work and chores of all kinds. My 
sister, Ellen, and I planted 1,000 young trees one spring. We always 
had one or two hired men too. 


My parents Elling 
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А 7 ing built 
the new farm home was built. While the house was being bi 

Bed in the hay loft, and as the organ was there we had many en- 

joyable times. There was always a violin or accordion around too. 

My dad could solo dance the best I have seen. He could kick six in- 
ches higher than he could reach. A hat was held on a cane by someone 
standing on a chair. Violin music was used for this dance. He danced 
around in a large circle first, to get the right speed I guess. Then off 


t the hat. 
aat know that he ever missed the hat. My dad taught the young 
boys to dance this “Halling dance" and our place was а gathering 
place on Sunday P.M. Mother always served lunch. But we did not live 
in the new home very long. 
AES I finished the eighth grade, it was decided that I should attend 


Hawley school. Two of my sisters had learned dressmaker trade and 


also did painting. 


The Elling Waale family of eight daughters. Back row left are Nina, Ida, Ellen, Hilda 
and Emma. Front row: Elling Waale, Inga, Mrs. Waale, Amanda and Clara. 
Courtesy of Mrs. І. B. Leverson 


——-—-———— 

Iwas destined to be a teacher. When I entered Hawley School I had 
to take the 8th grade over again as we did not have state examinations 
in the country. Out of a class of 24 in history, only four passed the 
spring state exams and I was one of them, which gave me confidence. 
Next year I took up high school subjects required to pass "Teacher's 
State Examination". 
In February I passed the exams and received a “Limited Teachers 
Certificate”. 1 taught three terms or 13 months with an average 
fabulous salary of $30 a month. For that reason my folks rented the 
farm and moved to Hawley so the four youngest could get a better 
education. The farm had almost doubled in size by now and was sold to 
Albert Dahl a few years later. 
During the summer vacation I was offered a cashier’s and 
bookkeeping position at Rushfeldt, Southwell & Co.,new store, which 
was a hardware and grocery store, where Frank McDonald’s Fur- 
niture store is now, and dry goods and ready-to-wear and shoes where 
Quirt’s Hardware store is located. 
The office was in an archway between the departments, and they 
had installed cash-carriers to take care of both departments. 

Thired a tutor and studied all hours, commercial law too. I started 
my job Sept. 20, 1901. 
The second winter I attended NDAC at Fargo, mainly to study music 
and home ec. By spring I was offered a cashier’s and bookkeeping 
position at Andrew Johnson’s Department Store, which was a bigger 
store then than now. 
Taecepted the job and started work May 1, 1903. I worked here until I 
was married to Otto Martin Erickson Sept. 6, 1905. His main talent was 
violin, hobbies-hunting and fishing. We have one daughter, Mae 
Vivian. We always lived here except for two years when we lived in 
Tacoma, Wash., where my folks had moved in 1909. 

Only one of my sisters was graduated from Hawley High School. She 
was in Hawley's 3rd class in 1908. A class of five, four girls and one 
boy, namely: Helen Rushfeldt, valedictorian, Inga  Waale, 


salutatorian, Clara Roen, Violet Glai id Bi i 
rm дон, аіѕуег and Bruce Awrey. (This 
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My youngest sister, Amanda was graduated from Stai 
School in Tacoma in 1910. Nina and Ida attended Hawley School 
they procured a Limited Teacher's Certificate same as І and until 
that ran out, switched to bookkeeping and office work, Nina es 
business course at NDAC in 1903. In 1910 Ida and Inga were graduated 
from a business course at Pacific Lutheran Academy, (Now 
Lutheran College) at Parkland near Tacoma. d Pacific 
Daughter, Mae, started piano lessons when she was six.We lived j 
Tacoma in 1924 and 1925. She was graduated from Lincoln High 
School, Tacoma in 1925. She joined the Ukulele Club which took then 
to different places. They broadcast over radio which was new then and 
they played for the prisoners at McNeil Island. Mae took a course in 
jazz music while in Tacoma and took violin at Lincoln High School 

Before coming back to Hawley we lived in Sharon, N.D., for over 
half a year. Mae played in a dance orchestra there. The Charleston 
was all the rage then and flapper styles. We moved back to Hawley 
the summer of 1926. She then took a beauty course at Coppleman’s 
Beauty School in Fargo. Her beauty shoppe was located over I. W. 
Swenson’s Drug Store. Our living quarters were there also, after wa 
settled back in Hawley. Mae bought her own piano. 

Before we left for Tacoma, Jan. 1924, we had a general store. We had 
to give it up during the depression, but came back as times were not 
any better out west. We sold our new home at 910 Joseph, and 
everything. Our store was where Wahl Drug is located - 331 6th Street, 

Our daughter married Irving Blaine Leverson August 9, 1930. I. В. 
has been with the State Bank since before they were wed. He has many 
talents and hobbies. They have one daughter, Carolyn Mae. She has 
many talents — singing, dancing, music etc. 

Mrs. I. B. or Mae has worked at the Post Office as sub clerk since 
during the war. (She took bookkeeping at Lincoln High, Tacoma.) 
Carolyn Mae was married to Leonard Varriano August 9, 1954. Both 
are graduates from МТС. Carolyn (or Snookie) is a physical 
education and mathematics teacher. Leonard is physical education 
and coach at Minot, N.D. While in college Carolyn was “Who's Who" 
in Minnesota colleges. 

One of my hobbies is flowers. I received the State Bank Trophy for 
highest in points, for iris - three consecutive years. I was brought up a 
Lutheran. I can remember Rev. Hauge came to our house and asked 
me to be their organist, but I declined. I bought my own piano and 
mandolin; was vice president of the Sunday School but when I was 
nominated for president, I declined. 

Inow belong to Woman’s Study Club and Serene Rebekah Lodge No. 
120. The Rebekahs bestowed the Decoration of Chivalry upon me June 
1943. I declined the honor the first time in 1923.- My last year in 
school I was selected to be a member of the debating team, but I 
graciously declined. 

Ihave studied parliamentary law most of my 
myself a parliamentarian. А 

I love my two great grand children-Lynn Carol Varriano, who will be 
four on July 14, and Steven Blaine, three years June 14, 1959. 

We purchased our home at 416 4th Street in 1935. It was built by Mr. 
Skinner of the English Colony, 211 6th Street. New brick building was 
built by W. George Hammett. 

Now we are only three left of our family. Hilda will be 82 years on 
Oct. 23, 1959. Inga 70 on June 28, 1959 and myself 77 on Sept. 13 this 
year. Hilda had talent for drawing but in that day it was never 
developed. She filed on a claim in North Dakota. Nina bought it and 
Hilda moved to Tacoma in 1925. The old homestead is now owned by 
Victor Noreens, Sec. 18, Eglon. 

By Emma Waale Erickson 


adult life, and consider 


Stan's Dad Was The Fire Chief 


MEMORIES ОЕ HAWLEY 

Incidents in boyhood life of Stan (Spider) Shippey, à 
Hawley and employe of The Hawley Herald for 26 years 
retirement in 1964. 

Tanner Store Fire: 

My first recollection of a fire (1908) at about the age of seven, was 
the Tanner Store on the corner where Thysell Hardware 15 TT 
located. Pa (Н. T. Shippey) was firechief at the time and naturally 
tagged along. My contribution was to carry boxes of shoes across 1 
street south to T.B.C. Evans feed store. To a boy this was a Big Рей. 
Hawley Rolling Mill Fire: 


native of 
before his 


е Mill located where the C. J. Nordling (Arvid Anderson) 
residence is now, was one of the worst fires in town. While the firemen 
the blaze from the east side, the mill split in two; the 
were thing that saved the firefighters was a storage building on which 
тА saving their lives. Plenty of action. 
оой of 1909: 
The came for several days - Mother said “Like the Bible, it will 
У тап for forty days and nights". As the water rose, we took 
the furniture upstairs after which Mother said to Pa “Let’s take the 
carpet up”, on which Pa shot back “TIl be damned if I pull up three 
thousand 


tacks to get that thing up - let it lay" and it did in eighteen 

ў ater. 
ides ile back at the railroad track in the center of town, the 
water was held back by the embankment of the track. Back of our 
house which was on Main Street where Hart’s (Bill's) Red Owl Store is 
-boards and piles of hay floated by on which were chickens and pigs - 
Miniature Noah Arks headed for destruction. 

scene at the south viaduct was a different story. Here the more 
daring boys dived into the water going through the viaduct to swim to 
the Buffalo River. Among them were R. E. Jenkins (my uncle) and 
у Tuft. Luckily there were no casualties. 
After the water subsided it left a natural swimming hole under the 
railroad bridge near the Peter's (Leonard Tangen) farm. Here one 
day I played submarine on a large log in the hole, wrapping my legs 
cowboy style around the log - I paddled into the middle of the pool and 
turned turtle and that was almost the end of me except for a man of the 
cloth (name forgotten) who hauled me to shore and I was saved. I 
didn’t dare to go home, so Mrs. Anna Hall’s girls took me to their home 
and dried me out. I never saw that darn log again. Once was enough. 
Horseracing: 

Another standout event in my life was the rivalry in sulky racing 
between my grandfather (George Shippey) and Walt Davison. The 
races were held on the old half-mile road north of town, ending at the 
south portion of Main Street. The winning was about even, the only 
ones losing were the kids along the street holding ice cream cones, 
finally ending up with gravel in their teeth. (Shades of Dan Patch!) 
King of the Hill - after school activities: 

A trench through the school yard and the school hill were gory 
scenes of warfare in winter. This is when homemade swords of lath, 
plus icy snowballs came into play. Some of the boys brought their 
mothers’ washboiler covers, featuring nice handles to use as shields. 
Needless to say, after several battles - the boiler covers were pretty 
well dented. Guess what Mother said and did when I brought mine 
home? No more boiler tops for me. 

The Pipe Organ: 

Timmy Olson's tin shop was located about where the present Herald 

office stands. Mr. Olson, besides doing tin work, was building pipes for 


_ Familiar figures in Hawley some 60 years ago when this photo was taken were left to 
Tight Wesley Sill, Gilbert Wicker. George Leverson, W. W. Davison, Halvor Dolva, Ole 
Olson, Halvor Thorstenson. Photo was taken in front of Andrew Johnson's men's store 
which fronted on Sixth Street north of the present village liquor sore. which at that time 
was Davison’s meat market. 

Photo courtesy of Olaf Wicker 
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a pipe oi 

ka ш шне the square wooden pipes in great‏ ا 

уз Re 2p larger ones stacked along the wall. I often 
dered pened to them as it seemed a good unique project 


my stomach turned right side up. 
alsoapply um ion about an ill wind blowing good for someone, can 
talents of a pe provided monetary gains to boys with natural 


Grupp Had 22 Brothers And Sisters 


By Steve Aakre; reprinted from March 31, 1971, edition of Hawk 
Hi-Lites, the school newspaper. : a © 


"I came to the United States from Germany in 1894 with my Uncle 
Mike Dauner, a few hundred other immigrants and a load of brown 
sugar," remembers the silver-headed man. "We were 18 days on the 
water, but I wanted to get to this country. I didn't mind the slow 
steamship.” 

And after 77 years of American citizenship, how does he feel about 
this country? 

“This is the greatest land in the world; we enjoy а freedom here 
which is hard to explain to native Americans.” 

The oldest of a family of 22 brothers and sisters, John Grupp recalls 
most vividly the hardships of German life in his youth: “Our church 
had a brick floor and no heat so that our kindergarten classes nearly 
froze. The pastor beat us quite a lot for not having our lessons done. 
School wasn't much better for me; we read out of the Bible an hour а 
day and I got many beatings and slappings for not being able to 
pronounce some of those names." 

What caused him to leave Germany was his desire for freedom. “We 
had military practice every day in school and were made to sing this 
song, “Germany, First in the World." That was bad because it wasn’t 
true. We didn't need it." 

Finishing his formal education at 14, Grupp went to the city of 
Stuttgart, capital of his home province, Wittenburg. There he became 
a tender to bricklayers: "There were no machines in those days. We 
carried the mortar in bags on our heads and hauled as many bricks as 
we could in our arms. Our pay was one mark (about twenty-five cents) 
per day; out of that came our room and board. Weekends were usually 
spent out in the beautiful country around Stuttgart, but it was a four- 
hour walk back to work on Mondays. 1 only visited home once or twice 


a year.” 


ing a savings account of nearly a thousand dollars. 4 
m eye a horse was one of John’s luckiest experiences: 
“Му boss sent me to school because Icouldn't work and there I met а 
German school teacher. She taught me English in those four Tn I 
attended. Many people may not agree, but I think English is the 
easiest language to learn. German has a common anda E Se 
but English has one form; even the slang is part of the comm 
ne ing this ti ї Hawl 

ї one farther north during this time, settling near ley, 
Een to help him farm. He came, liked the area and began 


renting his own farmland. 
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At a wedding he met Matilda Rosenu; a year later they were 
married, “And I loved every minute of it.” 

When the Depression hit, John, like everyone else, lost his farm to 
the government. “1 had a family to support so I had to work. After 
working with the WPA (Works Progress Administration) and renting 
my farm back from the government, I got back оп my feet again.” 

World War II was a terrible experience for Grupp. “What I really 
hated was being forced to buy war bonds to kill my relatives." The 
division of Germany after the war will never be changed, he feels, 
because "Russia is too big.” 

John farmed and called square dances (“I never missed опе’) until 
retiring. He now lives with his daughter, Frieda Hammer. 

John's eyes twinkle as he tells me about the coming of his youngest 
sister, Anna this summer to visit him. He left Germany before she was 
born and has never seen her. “And that will be fun," he smiles. 

Would he ever like to see Germany again? 

“When I was a young man I was too busy to go back to the old 
country. The years fly so fast, and now I am nearly a hundred years 
old. I couldn't go back now; it's changed so much over there. It's 
another land after the wars. My brother has been there and says it's 
not like the home we used to know. We Americans have rebuilt the 
country so I would never realize it back.” 


A aec а 


A work crew at the Anton Hagen farm, probably at harvest time. Refreshments came 
from the barrel in the foreground 
S. P. Wange photo 


Anton Hagen First Lived In Dugout, 
Built One Of Hawley's Best Farms 


Mr. and Mrs. Anton Hagen lived in Eglon Township in a house built 
partly into a sidehill (called a dugout). ] was born there in 1885. Then 
my dad built the granary in Hawley Township where we lived till the 
home was built. 

The Hagen farm was a favorite gathering place for friends and 
neighbors. Ice cream socials, 17th of May, Sons of Norway picnic, and 
4th of July celebrations. The Northern Rifle Club was organized there. 
Sunday afternoons the club met for rifle target practice and they shot 
into a side hill, which was called Tree Claim Hill. 

In the winter that hill was a good place to ski on. A crowd from town 
came out with their sleds and skiis for an afternoon's fun. Howard 
Shippey was among them. 

We had two beautiful peacocks on our farm. They were very proud 
of themselves and would stand in front of the windows to look at 
themselves and spread their tail feathers. Sul 

We also had a pet billy goat which got to be a pest. If he was teased, 
he could chase the people, and they found it best to run for а high place 
to climb. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Hagen got too old to farm, they sold out and 
moved to town and lived there many years. They are now buried in 
Solem Cemetery. 

Received from Mrs. Erica Floberg on February 3, 1971 

Mrs. Floberg is a daughter of Anton Hagen. Her godmother was 
Mrs. Ole Jacobson. 
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ег 18 
jawley's Oldest Active Lodges 


Riverside Camp 1715 


Riverside Camp 1715, Royal Neighbors of America, was organized 
inJune, 1899, and is the oldest active fraternal organization in Hawley. 
According to records in the Supreme office at Rock Island, Ill., there 
were 25 members who signed the charter at time of organization with 

ty Christina Bamford of St. Paul, present to assist in its begin- 
ning. The first recorder was Mrs Hannah Olson. 

The Camp, when organized, was an auxiliary to the Modern 
Woodmen of America, according to the charter. Signatures on the 
charter were Hannah Olson, Mrs. J. W. Johnson, Annie Brown, 
Nicholas Nelson, S. P. Wange, Clara Shippey, Rosie Whaley, Ella 
Dock, Maria McDonald, Nettie Sandeen, Emma Waale, Eugene 
Cummings, A. E. Lundquist, May E. Lundquist, Dr. W. H. Aborn, 
Mary A. Awrey, Thomas Awrey, P. P. Dock, Delia Ritteman, Lena 
Peterson, Elmina Cummings, Ida Cummings, Andrew H. Dahl, 
Regina Dahl, Cora Fulton 

The camp was instituted on June 12, 1899, but was signed on June 28, 
1899, Mrs. E. D. Watt, Supreme Oracle and Minnie Fielder, Supreme 
Recorder. 

According to records the two groups met in the Odd Fellows Hall, 
Kraemer's Hall and in homes. The Woodmen disbanded some years 
ago but the women's organization has been active since its beginning. 
Inthe early 1940's the group rented Hawley Auditorium and has since 
met there, They meet the first and third Thursday of the month, the 
first a regular meeting and the second for a social gathering. At the 
latter card parties, dances and bingo are held and in the former years 
there were basket socials. Memorial services are held for deceased 
members and flags placed on graves. 
Шке wee bridal showers, Christmas parties and the local camp 
шека eee camps, Glyndon, Moorhead, Detroit 
arene 10 camps in the district, Hawley being located in the 
lake pe is тш. Bende yeon, Moorhead, Detroit Lakes and 
iia Rae өө] oval Neighbor camps at Frazee, Barnesville, 
istrict conventions are held annually and state conventions every 
кран. A delegate and alternate are elected from each camp to the 
Рай, Minne Bit е state conventions have been held in either St. 
Meade apolis or Rochester but the next one is set for 1974 at 
1а. 
К шч» have served as district officers since that slate of 
е КШ organized a few years ago. Mrs. Albert Gilbertson has 
уша; ee oracle and district past oracle for three successive 
lamon as dee Larson has served as district oracle; Mrs. Carl 
District AREE шап and Mrs. Н. О. Tall as district recorder. 
campa of their нр an the conventions and all camps and notify the 
ork at the convention. 
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Entertained at a reception in Hawley Auditorium on May 15, 1958 were these 15 Royal 
Neighbors who hold a 25 year or more membership in Riverside Camp 1715: left to right 
(standing) Mrs. Alice Visser of Moorhead, District Deputy, and members Mmes. Bessie 
Dey. Etta Whaley. Elmer Haugen, Edith Shores, Orville Hanson, Bertha Jeral, Carl 
Ramstad, Pearl Burda, Oscar Larson, Marie Arnold, and Mrs. Minnie Grove of Moorhead 
State. supervisor Seated are Mmes. Olga Wange, Ingeborg Bakken, May Cummings, 
Helen Petermann and Clara Rushfeldt. 

Unable to attend were these 25 year or more members. Mmes. Debs Robinson, Olga 
Helgeson. T. G. Lien. all of Hawley; Mrs. Annie Brand of Moorhead, Mrs. Cy Simonson of 


harter members Mrs. Maria McDonald and 5. P. Wange 


camp in charge. ү 
ith E. P. Johnson jving the a 
e present. SE McDonald died July 24, 1947 and S. P. Wang 


January 30, 1956. f 4 | 
The camp at present has some 155 members including joven 
Although there are only some 25 members attending the meetings, the 


camp has members in Montana, California, Oregon, Washington, 


Mrs. Clarence Anderson, Royal Neighbor oracle, presented 50 year pins to Mrs. Helen 
Petermann (left) and Mrs. Olga Helgeson. A social meeting of the Riverside Camp 
1715,Royal Neighbor Lodge, was held in the banquet room of the former Sorenson Cafe. 


Лл Le Жи‏ جر 


This photo was taken in 1898 of the Degree of Honor Lodge. Top row left to right - 
Mrs, Axel Peterson, Theodore Dock, Andrew Dahl, Mrs. Andrew Halland, Albert 
Peterson, Mrs. Nels Sandeen, Nick Nelson, S. P. Wange, Mrs. F. 0. Hammerstrom. 
Middle row - Mrs. Andrew (Regina) Dahl, Mrs. Maria McDonald (mother of Mrs. Etta 
Whaley, Mrs. George (Clara) Shippey, Mrs. Thomas (Mary Ann) Awrey, Mrs. Jamison 


Hawaii, Indiana, Colorado, Wisconsin, North Dakota, Iowa, New 
Mexico, Virginia, Nebraska and Idaho. 

Fifty year membership pins are given by the head office. The first to 
receive this coveted pin was Mrs. Ray Whaley, at a time when she was 
honor guest at a party held in Hawley Auditorium in April 1960. Oracle 
Mrs. Albert Gilbertson, pinned the rose corsage and Mrs. Minnie 
Grove of Moorhead, state supervisor, presented Mrs. Whaley with the 
pin. Mrs. Whaley received her 25-year pin on June 14, 1949, at a district 
convention held in Felton. Mrs. Whaley joined the Lodge on April 10, 
1910 when meetings were held above Solum Machine Shop. Mrs. Clara 
Shippey (grandmother of Stanley Shippey) was oracle at the time. 
Mrs. S. P. Wange received a similar pin at a later date and still later 
Mrs. Clarence Gunderson, oracle at the time, presented pins to Mrs. 
Olga Helgeson and Mrs. Helen Petermann. 

‘Twenty-five year pins were presented to 15 members in 1958, State 
supervisor Mrs. Minnie Grove of Moorhead and District deputy Mrs. 
Alice Visser, also of Moorhead, were present at the reception. Honored 
were Mmes. Bessie Dey, Etta Whaley, Anna Haugen, Edyth Shores, 
Juanita Hanson, Bertha Jeral, Helga Ramstad, Pearl Burda, Aquina 
Larson, Marie Arnold, Olga Wange, Ingeborg Bakken, May Cum- 
mings, Helen Petermann and Clara Rushfeldt. Others receiving pins 
in later years are Mmes. Mattie Hitterdal, Lillian Oss, Lucy Robinson, 
Laura Gilbertson, Ellen Larson, Amanda Tall. Members receiving 


ins in 1970 were Mmes. Jewell Bennett, Mary Larsoi 
Mildred Sorenson, Dorothy Holland, Bernice p E Jeral, 
Viola Schloesser, Nora Rustad and Miss Della Olson, Malme, 

Mrs. Aquina Larson is serving her fourth successive 
Mrs. Amanda Tall has been recorder since 1945 and Mrs. BII 
son, musician since 1945. Former oracles have been Mmes Albert 
Gilbertson, Marie Arnold, Bill Sorenson, Leola Kvilvang, Jess Weist 
S. P. Wange, Mathilda Currie, Clarence С. Gunderson, Carl Башка 
Ted Lien. Former recorders аге Mmes. Leonard Riedberger, Walt 
Weisler, Debs Robinson. , 

A juvenile camp was organized on July 21, 1924, with Eva Child, 
Supreme Oracle. Mrs. Marie Elsholtz was juvenile director, Names on 
the charter are Edna Brand, Elsine Elsholtz, Willis Elsholtz, Loui 
Gunderson, John Travnicek, Robert Gunderson, Edna Nelson, Agnes 
Olson, Marlin Paulson, Florence Travnicek. That camp disbanded but 
inlater years another camp was organized which was active for some 

ears. 
4 Honored at a party held іп Hawley Auditorium were juveniles, June 
Larson, Dolores Kvilvang, Joy Arnold, Lynn Hogetvedt, Shirley 
Leach, Charles Leach, Stuart Westberg, Suzanne Arnold, Gayel Fogel 
Sharon Oliver, Francine Westberg. Juvenile directors were Della 
Olson, Mrs. Oscar Larson and Mrs. Leola Kvilvang. 

Six families to date have 100 percent membership. They are Ken- 
neth Knutson 4, Virgil Leach 3, Marjorie Arnold 5, Roger Jegtvig 4, 
Francis Hogetvedt 3, and Mrs. Veronica Luckason 4. Mrs. Luckason, 
not only has her three daughters as members but also has insurance 
on her nine grandchildren. 

RNA seniors from Minnesota was started last year with all camps in 
the district supporting the project. 
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SERENE REBEKAH LODGE 120 
Hawley, Minnesota 

On April 13, 1900 Serene Rebekah Lodge was instituted. The Odd 
Fellows at this time had finished their new I.O.O.F. hall and had made 
plans for a Rebekah Lodge. The I.0.0.F. hall was on the second floor 
of Peterson, Eid and Company, the double front store. This was 
located where Wahl Drug Store is now. 

Endeavor Rebekah Lodge 104 of Detroit Lakes initiated 18 ladies and 
15 Odd Fellows, 33 candidates in all. 


Charter members were: Sisters - Mrs. Hannah Middagh, Miss 
Adeline McDonald, Miss Mable Brown, M osie Ruud, Mrs. Nettie 
Sandeen, Mrs. Annie Brown Johnson, Mrs. Annie Glasgow, Mrs. Annie 


Brown, Mrs. Emma Holland, Mrs. Marie McDonald, Mrs. Laura 
Shave, Mrs. Mary Ann Awrey, Mrs. Delia Ritteman, Mrs. Roxie 
Whaley McGladrey, Mrs. Ellen Almquist, Mrs. Louisa Johnson, Mrs. 
Lula Down Halvorson, Miss Ada Christianson. 


Serene Rebekahs riding on the first prize float at Hawloy's 75th anniversary уя 
July 1947 were Mrs. Clemard Brandser, Mrs. Raymond Meland, Mrs. Leighton Buri 
Mrs. Willard Westberg. 
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: William Middagh, Dr. О. E. Heimark, W. O. Sandeen, B. Mrs. Ellen Hickey - Who hates gossip, Annie Johnson. Miss Maydell 
О. J. Wagner, Carl Meyer, Walter Shave, Fritz Almquist, Campbell - a young school teacher, Edna Johnson Burrill Tom 
‘Awrey, Wm. Ritteman, Prof. J. H. Johnson, Lawyer Guy Riordan - census taker, Ivan McDonald. Simon Rubbels - Corner 
Thomas A. Brown, C. J. Thysell, Lawyer W. Geo. grocery man, looking for a wife, Bill McDonald. Queenie Sheba Tubbs, 
: 12 going on 13, Irene Heiberg McDonald. Methusalem Tubbs age 11 - 


Hammett. r li \ 
у one out of the 33 members had continuous membership of 50 Charley Rice. Billy Blossoms Tubbs age 7 - Louie Steuerman. Victoria 


years. She was Delia Ritteman. First elective officers were: Hortensia Tubbs age 4 - Enid Pederson. Elmira Hickey age 11 - Grace 
Noble Grand - Mrs. Lula Down Halvorson. Sjordal. Р E 
Vice Grand - Mrs. Laura Shave The Rebekah organization of Hawley is still alive and continuing the 
Receiving and Financial Secretary - Miss Josie Ruud work begun 71 years ago. Present members are: 

urer - Mrs. Delia Ritteman. Verna Westberg, Anna K. Hammerstrom, Edna Dallum; Mmes. I. 


The first two members initiated by Serene Rebekah Lodge after it В. Leverson, David Woodward, Art Johnson, Ernest O. Anderson, 

was instituted were Hannah and Lizzie Skree, sisters of the late Mrs. Milner Anderson, Everett Riedberger, George Cameron, Nels Dun- 

Knute Wefald Sr. The first brother initiated by Serene Rebekah Lodge пауоПеп, David Krakow of Tacoma, Wash., John Lewis of St. Paul, 

was Claus Wouters. Clemard Brandser, Berwin Purrier, Vernon Rasmussen of Ulen, Walt 
Miss Mable Brown and Mrs. Emma Waale Erickson, who were two Peterman, P. F. Fountain, Francis Folger, John Wouters, Selmer H. 

of the first members, initiated in 1903, belonged for over 50 years but Heimark of Moorhead, Lyman Ramstad of Granite Falls, 

did not have continuous membership. Rodke, Fern Hovelsrud, Maxine Chalfant. 
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Ninety-five have served as Noble Grand, some more than one term. 
Ten have served as District President - Ella Plummer, Emma 
Erickson, Alma Rushfeldt Heimark, Chloe Fountain, Florence 
Hammett, Agnes Wouters, Mae Leverson, Leonora Heimark, Verna 
Westberg, Carla Ramstad. 

Two held appointive assembly of Minnesota offices - Chloe Fountain, 
Assembly Chaplain, and Agnes Wouters, Assembly Conductor. Six 
have received Decoration of Chivalry. They are Delia Ritteman, Ella 
Plummer, Emma Erickson, Agnes Wouters, Mae Leverson and Carla 
Ramstad. 

Agnes Wouters has a record of 41 consecutive years as Recording 
Secretary. Many more have held responsible offices for several years. 

Only one Brother had a continuous membership of 50 years, George 
Cameron. 

Sometime during the winter of 1908 the 1.0.0.F. Hall (Peterson Eid 
store) was destroyed by fire. The Oddfellows then rented and met at 
Johnson Hall - above Johnson Department Store. The Rebekahs met in 
homes. Some years after 1908, the Odd Fellows purchased a two store 
frame building, (the former George Chant building) where the 
Medical Center is now located. They and the Rebekahs met there until 
January 18, 1917, when this building burned to the ground, The Odd 
Fellows then rented the E. W. Erickson Hall over what is now Solum 
Machine Shop. 

When Hawley celebrated their Diamond Jubilee in July 1947, the 
Rebekahs entered a float in the parade and won first prize, $25. At a 
later date at one of Hawley's celebrations the lodge again entered a 
float which was a boat on Lake Hawley at a night parade under lights. 

A custom that was looked forward to each spring, and was 
continued for 25 or 30 years was the LO.F. banquet on their an- 
niversary, April 26. Included are a three-course dinner with all the 
decorations and a speaker. The following Sunday, Oddfellows and 
Rebekahs attended church, either in the Methodist or Congregational 
Church, where a special place was reserved for them 

In June 1929 Serene Rebekah Lodge’s degree staff was invited to put 
on the initiation at the State Asse yn which met at the 
Nicollet Hotel in Minneapol 'hloe Fountain was Staff Noble Grand 
Fifteen members belongec taff, Obert Rustad, captain, Mary 
Williams assistant, Olive 5 aking part 
mart Rustad, 
Beatrice Brackley, na Erickson, Myrtle Erickson, Tillie 
Cameron, Agnes Wouters, Bessie Dunnavollen, Margaret Anderson, 
Janitia Cameron, Minnie Jammes, Melba Zervas, Lloyd Plummer 

LO.O.F. and Rebekah Lodges were organized as а world-wide 
benevolent society, their purpose to assist the sick or distressed, 
ce the orphan, and care for the aged. 1.0.0.Е. and Rebekahs of 
Minnesota assist in the maintenance of the 1.0 O.F. Home at Nor- Memory book picture of Serene Rebekah Lodge. Seat from row left: Mrs. F. V. 
[о Отоо маз one eer ERE Кеип Mrs. Elwood Henrickson, Mrs. Raymond Riedberger, Mrs. Milner Anderson, 

К 2 7. Hale г а ; ers O! rs i i 
local 10.0. F. lodge, were residents of e iore sad оссщден iis NUR. ci нш, шга, Mrs. Roy Wicker, Mrs. Willard Westberg, Mrs. Leona 
thom, Second row: Mrs. Roy Johnson, Mrs. Lewis Woldahl, Edna Dallum, M 

Throughout all these years the Rebekahs have assisted and donated Phillips, Mrs. Pearle Han kaon Mrs. Selmer H. Heimark, Mrs. 1. В. lits e 
ed causes locally. One special event being a play - three acts- Virginia Lien. Mrs. Bill McDonald. D s $ 
duis Tubbs of Shanty Town," given in year 1918 at the Garrick Back row: Mrs. Nels Dunnavollen, Mrs. Roy Erickson, Mrs. John Wouters, Mrs. Edith 
ener and also in Hitterdal, admission, adults 35 cents, children 15 Jammes. Mrs. Dave Krakow, Mrs. A. J. Carlson, Mrs. Walt Davison, Mrs. Ida Woodward, 

ents. Proceeds of $85 were donated to the Red Cross. The following is Mrs. Ed Alberts, Mrs. Walt Peterman, Mrs. George Cameron, Mrs. George McDonald, 


the list of characters: 1 
Ж Mrs. Ernest 0. Anderson, Mrs. Earl Lunder. Mrs. s 
Mrs. Tubbs - the sunshine leader of Shantytown, Georgine Hough. and Mabel Brown. : s. Ei Lender, Mo O EM Mrs. Lr MN 


i —— M " 
А mock wedding of Rebekah Lodge. Front row Left are Mrs. Lloyd Plummer, Mrs. 
George Cameron, Mrs. Leonard Varriano (Carolyn Leverson), Mrs. Alva Peterson, Ethel 
Nelson, Mabel Brown, Mrs. V D. Thysell, Mrs. Otto Erickson. Back row: Mrs. Henry 
Hoeglund, Mrs. F. V. Riedberger. Mrs. Monrad Nelson, Mrs. John Wouters, Mrs. Gunnar 
Bakken, Mrs. Eddie Solum, Mrs. Ralph Phillips, Mrs. |. B. Leverson, Mrs. Ernest 0. 
Anderson, Mrs. Harvey Lundstrom, Mrs. Dan Benedette. 
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Chapter 19 
The Turn Of The Century 


The first North Coast Limited train was inaugurated in April 1900 and was the first 
train in the northwest part of America to be entirely lighted with electric lights. This 
Northern Pacific photo was taken in the observation lounge car Hawley residents 
thought they were riding in style, and they were, when they rode this train. 


The end of one century and the beginning of the next is regarded as a 
milestone to persons living at that time as well as to historians who 
follow. It does not mean that the past manner of living abruptly 
changes, and a new mode begins, but serves only as a convenient 
division in marking the progress of civilization. People, perhaps, 
would like an abrupt change for the better to begin a new century. 
They enter with the hope that the bad moments of the past century will 
not return, and that the future one will bring the brightest experiences 
of their lives. 

Hawley entered the 20th century with an optimistic outlook for the 
future. The year 1899 had seen one of the biggest building booms in the 
town’s history (including the present day). Merchants were ex- 
panding, homes were being built, farmers were prosperous, the 
population was increasing. John Reid, a Norwegian orphan boy who 
grew up on the prairies of Riverton Township, completed his ap- 
prenticeship under Capt. Luther Osborn, editor of the Red River 
Valley News at Glyndon, and became the editor of The Hawley Herald 
on June 2, 1899. Reid, who later became a prominent citizen of Seattle, 
was the right man for the times. He chronicled the events of Hawley 
with skill, wit, sarcasm and enthusiasm at the turn of the century. 
There were many opportunities to reveal his talents, and with them he 
reflected the spirit of Hawley and its progressive young farmers and 
businessmen. 

Retaining the lands conquered during the Spanish-American War 
was a national question, while there were many issues on the local 
front. The liquor election, the blind pigs (bootleg operators) and un- 
fortunate drunks were news. Bicycles, horses and passenger trains 
provided transportation, but one horseless carriage made an ap- 

. Holding ice cream socials was a good way for an 
organization to raise money, S. P. Wange’s new public bath tub was 
big news, business was booming at Hawley hotels, men and women 
were joining lodges, traveling shows were either a boon or blessing 

оп the number and success of the con men accompanying 
them. The Northern Pacific Railroad received considerable publicity. 
The NP repair shop was closed at Winnipeg Junction, the last railroad 
Jand was sold in Parke Township, and Editor Reid opened a feud with 
the NP which started with a story on sidewalks. 


The period from July 1899 to July 1900 was selected from the files of 
The Herald to give a brief glimpse of life in Hawley as its residents left 
the Gay Nineties behind. ‘John Reid’s account reveals that life was 
simpler but the work harder, professional entertainment was scarce 
but local programs the most satisfying, beliefs were stronger but the 
people more gullible, conveniences were few but the pace was slower, 
and above all, people enjoyed life, perhaps as much as at any time in 
history, at the turn of the century. 
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JUNE 2, 1899 

We have been asked to warn several young boys, who carry 
a large bunch of keys, not to try to pick their way into any 
more buildings, as the law-abiding people will not tolerate it. 

Mrs. Annie Colburn, who has recently been stopping with the 
Walter Shave family, had the misfortune Wednesday morning 
of falling on the slippery sidewalk and breaking а hip bone. It 
is an injury that will be slow recovering. 

Dr. 0. E. Heimark, who practiced medicine here last summer 
and fall, returned from Minneapolis Saturday, and is already 
in search of sick people. He will have his office next to Glais- 
yer's Drug Store for the present, and in the near future, will 
locate permanently over Andrew Johnson's Department Store. 
We are glad to see the doctor back, as we think Hawley can 
amply afford two doctors. Р 

Bickmore Gall Cure for horses and cattle, а specialty at the 
Lewis Harness Shop. 3 " 

The long distance telephone booth will be put in Sordal's 
Fruit Store. Mr. Sordal thinks it an honor and is in return 
adorning his building with fresh paint and a new awning. 

The Herald office is going to put in a new job press in 
to meet the demand for wedding invitations. 

O. E. Hale has sold his land north of the 
Southwell and will pose as a laundryman soon. 


village to F. J. 


Mr. and Mrs. Archie Whaley 


The uniting in marriage Wednesday of Mr. Archie Whaley, а 
pioneer and respected citizen of Hawley and Clay County, to 
Miss Cecilia Elina Swenson, one of our well-known and accom- 
plished ladies, almost eclipsed all other similar events in the 
matrimonial history of northern Minnesota. 

The most elaborate preparations had been made by the par- 
ents of the bride to make the affair а notable and memorable 
one, and, although the weather was not very favorable, their 
plans were not in vain 

Three hundred printed invitations were sent out to relatives, 
friends and acquaintances, but still there were not enough to go 
around, and as many more were verbally invited to attend, and 
despite the weather, nearly 500 people from all over the county 
and elsewhere were present to witness the nuptials of this wor- 
thy couple, Rev. S. E. Fish, Congregational minister from this 
city, officiating 

The marriage took place at the home of the bride's parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Swenson, about eight miles northeast of 
Hawley, the time arranged for being 10 o'clock, but it was 
full noon before they were made one 

A dance platform 50x80 feet had been built and the guests 
made merry all day and far into the wee small hours of the 
following morning. The Hitterdal brass band had been engaged 
to furnish music for the occasion, and they received many com- 
pliments for the skillful manipulation of their respective in- 
struments. 

The Scandia Rifle Club of Parke Town,and the Norden Rifle 
Club of Hawley, had their large tents pitched for the accommo- 
dation of the crowd, besides several other tents which served 
as dining rooms in which the guests hugely enjoyed the sump- 
tuous repast that had been prepared. 
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UNITED IN WEDLOCK - 1899 STYLE 


June 2, 1899 
The Herald 


And even after all appetites had been appeased, there was 
enough left to feed as many more as were there. | 
couple are too well known to enter into 
details of their lives. 
reared in this county, and is known to almost everyone in this 
town and vicinity. 

The groom, although he has for many years been a staunch 
partisan in politics, numbers his friends by the hundreds, irre- 
spective of party affiliations. \ 

He has held the responsible position of deputy sheriff of Clay 
County for many years, and had been so faithful in his official 
duties as to cause all to speak well of him, and he bids fair to 
hold his present trust (without it be а promotion) for many 
years to come. In his private life, he is equally as popular as 
in his public career. 

Mr. and Mrs. Whaley will take up housekeeping in the elegant 
home built by the husband in this city, and which is one of the 
finest in Hawley. They will be “а{ home" to everybody after 
June 15. 

Archie's Hawley friends decided to make him а present as à 
momento of their friendship to him, but as no agreement could 
be reached as to what they should purchase, that would be of 
most benefit to him, they decided to make the donation in the 
way of a cash present, the result being that $101 were raised 
and presented to him to do with as he thought best. 

Mr. James Jammes, after a short speech, turned over the 
money to the surprised and pleased groom, who in turn, done 
himself proud by responding with an appropriate speech in 
which he heartily thanked them for the kindly remembrance. 

Many other valuable and useful presents were given to the 
newly wedded couple as tokens of sincere friendship. 

After the ceremony, Mr. and Mrs. Whaley received hundreds 
of handshakes and good wishes from their friends and relatives 
who considered the day fitting to the commencement of a long, 


happy and prosperous married Ше. 
May they both live to celebrate many anniversary days of 
Contributed 


their happy union. 


ae à “4 A 

“Skillful manipulators of their respective instruments," are these members of the 
Hitterdal Cornet Band. Mrs. Borghild Melby and the late Ben Hitterdal identified some of 
its members as follows: front row center, director Swen Hanson. Middle man in second 
тон, Anders Herseth, a farmer. Back row, left to right, O. S. Narverud, hardwareman; 
third man Jens Jahr, a farmer; S. P. Hanson, general store owner; Jens Lovold, a farmer. 
S. P. Wange photo, circa 1895 
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(Advertisement) 
FREE OF CHARGE 

Any adult suffering from a cold settled on the breast, bron- 
chitis, throat or lung troubles of any nature, who will сай at 
Herbert Glaisyer’s Drug Store, will be presented with a sample 
bottle of Boschee’s German Syrup, free of charge. , 
Only one bottle given to one person, and none to children 
without order from parents. 
No throat or lung remedy ever had such a sale as Boschee's 
German Syrup in all parts of the civilized world. Twenty years 
ago millions of bottles were given away, and your druggist 
will tell you its success was marvelous. 

It is really the only Throat and Lung Remedy generally 
endorsed by physicians. One 75 cent bottle will cure or prove its 
value. Sold by dealers in all civilized countries. 
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JUNE 9, 1899 

Rushfeldt, Southwell and Co., have sold nearly 100 bicycles 
this season. So there is no getting around it - Hawley has 
wheels. 

A camp of Royal Neighbors of America, the women’s branch 
of the Modern Woodmen of America, will be organized in Haw- 
ley Saturday evening. There will be a charter membership of 
between 20 and 30. 

Contractor Brennan is building an addition to the City Hotel 
32 x 60 two-story high, ten rooms and a bath on second floor, 
sample room, kitchen and three bedrooms on first floor, cost 
$2,000. 

County Surveyor Maier was in town Thursday, surveying the 
lots for brick buildings to be built by the Independent Order 
of Odd Fellows and William Ritteman, on the north side, and 
E. F. Burlingham on the south side. 

Most of our city school teachers left for their homes Saturday: 
Miss Martin to Fargo, Miss F. Morton to Detroit, and Miss 
Helen B. Conary to Minneapolis. All will return next year 
except Miss Conary. 

A Ladies Guild has been organized by the women of Winnipeg 
Junction for the purpose of improving the religious and social 
life of the village. The following officers were elected: Mrs. 
Gormley, president; Mrs. Hodge, secretary; Mrs. Miller, trea- 
surer. 


Knud Wefald, the Wilcox Lumberman, isn't building a new 
house for nothing. On June 20, Miss Sarah Skree will become 
his wife. She is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Hans Amunds- 
gaard of Skree Township. Of course, there will be all kinds 
of bargains in lumber from now on. 

NEW LUTHERAN CHURCH 

The new Norwegian Lutheran Church, which has been under 
construction for some time, is nearing completion. It is ex- 
pected that the first meeting will be held there Sunday, June 
18. Rev. Lind of Wolverton, S.D., who is at present preaching 
to the Rollag and Gran congregations, will deliver the dis- 
course. 

The edifice makes a fine showing. It has a pretty spire, 
stained glass windows, and will be fitted up in modern style 
all through. The community can well feel proud of this noble 
structure, and be satisfied that it is filling a lon t ^ 
1 will have a large membership. е ера 
Е. F. Burlingham has begun excavating for a new one story 
brick building 32-- x 80 feet, to be erected on the site where 
the Lewis and Tuft buildings were recently burned. 

S. P. Wange has a new barn and stockyard nearly finished. 


съ 9 E aren, 16, 1899 

kington а! ameron livery and feed stable has re- 
ceived a thorough overhauling. A new addition has been built, 
к топ for several new stalls. The exterior is painted 
and | with a conspicuous sign. They have several splen- 
did livery rigs - such as the young men like. 

On Saturday evening a camp of Royal Neighbors of America 


was organized in Hawley by state organizer, Mrs. C. 
of St. Paul, assisted by Mrs. W. A. Briggs of New York 
and owing to the inclemency of the weather, the work ч 
completed on Monday night. was 
On both these nights, the ladies served refreshments The 
Royal Neighbors start out with 30 charter members and bids 
fair to have as many more within a month. Let the good work 
go on. Mrs. Briggs went to Frazee Tuesday where she will aid 
in organizing a camp. 
JUNE 23, 1899 
From a neighbor comes the following -- “In behalf of the 
Lake Park ball team, I challenge the Hawley team to a game 
of ball to be played at Lake Park July 4, 1899. Will leave the 
amount of purse to you." Signed - E. M. Bjorge. Here's your 
chance boys. 
JUNE 30, 1899 
Sam Lewis, the harness maker, and the printer are figur- 
ing on a new building. Hopes are that it will have a square 
double-jointed front abutting on Sixth Street and near enough 
to Peterson's to hear the milkshake. (Axel Peterson had an ice cream 
store in the “First schoolhouse building.” 


The Village was proud of these two imposing looking buildings in 1900. On the left is 
the school building which was built in 1897, on the right is the new Hawley Lutheran 
Church built in 1899-1900. The school at that time faced south (towards the church). An 
addition built to the south side, doubled the size of the school in 1904, and the main 
entrance was changed to the east 

The Rev. S. б. Hauge was the first pastor in the church, and he served the parish for 
54 years until his retirement in 1954. The church was razed in the summer of 1969 to 
make way for the new brick church, and the school building was razed in June 1968 
after the new high school was built to the north. Present site of the old school building is 
vacant. Note that the school and church were on the extreme northwest edge of the 
Village in 1900. Photo courtesy of Allan Burrill of Minneapolis. 
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Further intentions are that it shall commence near the front 
and run back far enough to catch a full view of the slough- 
not to exceed 40 feet nor the means inculcated. 

Good leather and honest ink ought to accomplish this. Any 
farmer or other kind-hearted citizen, who may so wish, can pay 
a year’s subscription to The Herald by bringing a good times 
load of stone — that we may be founded on a rock. "n 

John Nelson of the depot force attended the railroad picnic 
at Detroit Saturday. Big crowd, big time — with sardines for 
lunch-he reports. 

Sand's & Astley's Circus exhibited in Hawley yesterday. The 
usual fake gambling device accompanied this show, and one 
of Clay County's old time farmers lost $50 playing the other 
fellow's game. While there are some good performers and gen- 
tlemen connected with this show, there are others — scalawags 
that ought to be banished from the earth. 
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day by excursion to Detroit. 


; was Woodmen picnic 
; de od enough. Each town 


i success of last year. but go 1 
d dose of light-hearted and pretty good looking 
N.P. furnished special fast trains and Detroit did 
form of colored lemonade, high grade dust, lake 
breezes. and free bus for 10 cents — with a tariff of 100 
mills оп toy balloons. 


Program was short 
pigs Races covered severa 


in honor of time which was of equal 
1 miles of hard work and spirited 
id the ball game, which fell into the clutches of De- 
cultured voices. G. A. R. encampment was 
arge and dignified. 

ULY 1899 


1. 
s seventh year of exis- 


With this issue The Herald starts it: 


tence. 
J. L. Joh 
{һе shores of Co 


good time. 


h Store spent the Fourth on 


nson of Tanner's Cas 
Caught fish, breezes, and — 


rmorant Lake. 


J. L. Johnson. who later became one of Hawley's outstanding merchants. was а clerk 
in Walter Tanner s store when this photo was taken in 1898. The store was located on the 
corner of Thysell Brothers Inc.. and was destroyed by fire in 1908. Photo by courtesy of 
John Thysell of Bismarck. N.D 


The Evans machine, feed and flour building is coming into 
evidence rapidly. It faces south instead of west as first planned. 
Hawley, Clay County, is enjoying quite a building boom this 
summer. several residences and a number of brick blocks are 
being built. The citizens are becoming ambitious and there is 
talk of an effort being made to remove the county seat from 
Moorhead to Hawley — Ada Herald 

Justice Shave's court was busy Saturday disposing of a poll 
lax case. One N. W. Peterson had refused to pay the custom- 
ary road fee, and so the law took charge, and he saw a $12 
fine and costs leave his pocket instead of what might have been 
only $1.50. 

According to the Hawley correspondent of the Minneapolis 
Journal. an effort will be made to move the county seat of 
Clay County from Moorhead to Hawley. Muskoda or Stockwood, 
which are nearer the center of the county, should speak up 
before it is too late -- Moorhead Independent. 

(Editor Reid replied) -- Good. But we can't see any reason why 
a suburb of Hawley wouldn't be almost as desirable as a 
Moorhead one. We can farm out a court house too, if the 
county will do the rest. 
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July 7, 1899 
The Herald 


of Crackers and the Flow of 
de that Joyous Day has 


Mid Bursting 
Lemona 
Passed Once More 


the Fourth. There was а general 
belief in the morning that it would rain, but the wishes of the 
celebrationists seemed to prevail, and it remained dry all day- 
as far as the clouds were concerned. ; Ч 

Hawley came out in holiday garb, bringing into 
that was pleasing to the eye, including red, white an 
decorations. 

There was sort of a split up: 
Audubon, some to Lake Park, so 
some to Heiberg Park near Twin Valley, 
larger portion to our own beloved Lake Lea ~ 
were also those of the more sedate order who didn't venture 
side the village limits. \ 8 

The Lea Lake crowd left the village in parade fashion in and 
on all sorts of conveyances, chief of which was a Wagon sur- 
mounted by a hay basket and trimmed to suit the day and 
occasion, and filled with "band wagon" advocates. 

The wheel faction was profuse, consisting for the most part 
of the "don't care" bachelor club, while those of more serious 
intentions used buggies and fleet horses. 

This was also true of the Lake Park and Audubon celebraters. 
The Northern Pacific came in (late) for a good patronage go- 
ing east -- 26 tickets being sold. К 

At the lake, a crowd congregated to have a good time, and 
they had it. It’s a beautiful and pleasant place, and should be 
a favorite resort for Hawley pleasure seekers. 

After everyone had arrived from the village and country, 
a program was rendered, which consisted of good patriotic ad- 
dresses, recitations and songs, well given and well received. 
Following is the program: 

Chorus - “Dear Native Land" 

Chorus -- “Proud Flag of the Free" 

Supposed speech of John Adams — Paul C. Burrill 
Declaration of Independence -- W. George Hammett 
Recitation -- Independence Bell, July 4, 1776, Ethel Tainter 
Chorus — “Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean" 
Address — J. Н. Burrill 

Male quartet — “Тһе Star Spangled Banner" 
Address — Rev. S. E. Fish 

Recitation - “Тһе American Flag," Harriet Hale 
Chorus — "America" 

The addresses by J. H. Burrill and Rev. S. E. Fish were up- 
lifting in character and deserve special mention for that reason. 
Both speakers touched upon the Philippine question, which is so 
prominent in all our minds at present, and dealt out the popular 
feeling that we, as a nation, have a right to conquer those 
people as it would eventually mean the betterment of their 
conditions, while on the other hand, if we should pull out and 
leave them, it would mean their destruction. 

It was held that God has appointed this nation to do good 
and although harsh means are used, it is only that civilization 
might be planted in those islands, and that they shall become, 
through the ministration of Uncle Sam, what Hawaii and other 
places have become. 

Dinner followed with a general heaping together of baskets. 
Everybody satisfied the inner man to the utmost -- some even 
came within a short distance of LO.G.T limits. Still, the tem- 
perate zone was not disrespected. It wasn’t a picnic lunch — it 
was a feast. 

А voluntary speech from W. George Hammett made the din- 
ner hour all the happier. George is equal to anything, even a 
big dinner. 


It has come and gone - 


to view much 
d blue 


some went to Detroit, some to 
me to Moorhead and Fargo, 
and the balance and 
— of course, there 
out- 


iding and sports came on in the afternoon. Races were 
TE were the means of much excitement 
. We print the list of winners: 
ars foot Е — Dave McDonald ist, Olof Olson 2nd. 
Boys' foot race — Arthur McDonald 1st, John Thysell 2nd. 
Girls’ foot race — Clara Knutson 1st, Mary Blakeway 2nd 
Three-legged race — George McDonald and Elmer Awrey ist. 
Stone race (same as potato) — Arthur McDonald ist, Edgar 


Shave 2nd. 
Putting weight (stone) — J. Н. Johnson ist, George McDonald 


2nd. 

Slow bicycle race — Paul C. Burrill 1st. E 

Girls under 10, foot race -- Inez Works 1st, Jennie Johnson 2nd 

Fat men's гасе — George F. Shippey Ist, John Turner 2nd. 

Lemonade гасе ~ Dave McDonald 1st, William McGregory 2nd 

Boys under 10, foot race — Dan Burrill, Tom McDonald (tie) 
1st, Max Bissel 2nd. 

Tug of war -- Thomas Awrey, captain of winners. 

The tug of war was perhaps the most hotly contested of all 
the other contests, except the fat men’s race where Brother 
Fish had such an exciting finish with Mr. Shippey in the fore- 
ground. 

No records broken except at the lemonade stand. Cash prizes 
were given first and second best at 25 cents and 15 cents re- 
spectively. 

Rah Rah Ree 
Who - Аге — We 

Hawley Lodge LO.G.T. 

These doings at Lea Lake were all under the management 
of Hawley Lodge LO.G.T., and it is certain they have nothing 
to be ashamed of, for it was a peaceable and enjoyable cele- 
bration. Three cheers for the G.T.’s and also Severn Dahl, who 
so willingly furnished the picnic grounds. Now everybody: Rah- 
Rah - Ree!! 
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JULY 14, 1899 

Mrs. A. Glasgow has started a private boarding house at her 
home on the south side. 

Detroit is holding an old maid's convention today. Nothing 
of that kind needed in Hawley. 

P. L. Eide of the Wange Studio was at Audubon Tuesday and 
snapped his camera at the willfull inhabitants of that village. 

A new Lutheran church is being built opposite the Kittelsrud 
place in Skree. It will be a neat little structure seating about 
100. 

H. J. Ruud is making a fine showing in Cromwell, two miles 
north of the village, by erecting a spacious residence. That 
township has the building fever. 

John Ford has quite an orchard on his place north of the 
village. Some of his tame plum trees are fairly loaded down 
with fruit. His apple trees are also flourishing. 

Receipts of the North Star Creamery for June were double 
of both April and May combined. The creamery is giving satis- 
faction in tests and prices to all patrons, and is one of our 
most beneficial institutions. 

Lumber keeps going out of Hawley at an astonishing rate. 

Load after load and an everyday occurrence. Village and 
surrounding country are getting full of new structures. Eastern 
Clay County is leaving the other parts in the shade. 

. А marriage took place in Fillmore County last week which 
is strictly Hawley news, the contracting parties being Mr. H.S. 
Halvorson of Silver Lake, Clay County, and Miss Mattie Larson 
of Fountain, Mower County. They arrived here Monday night 
иш гезїйе ка че се Lake farm. 
young people о! Epworth League served ice cream 
and lemonade in Awrey's Hall last Saturday afternoon and 
Morel that they, are going to try it again 
са > ооп ї 
rw En шл evening at the same place. 

Pelican Lake is receiving considerable attention from Hawle 
outing people this week. Here is a list of some who are there, 
Rey. S. E. Fish and family, Mr. Walter Shave and Miss Harriet 
Shave, Ralph and Richard Shave, Thomas Awrey, Miss 


Ethel Tainter. Edward Shave, the Herald’s prin 
vil", and J. Н. Johnson returned from the ike mS 
having an rl ue E 

The lawn sociable given by the ladies aid society at 
farm Tuesday evening was a highly enjoyable d ES SN 
ice cream, bright red raspberries and the like were 
nized by the fair sized gathering, and the ladies are sie 
richer. Croquet, swinging, music, hayrack tendencies, etc, were 
among the time consumers, and the mosquitoes billed the 
crowd for a swell time. 

The new Evans warehouse received a testing Monday evening 
in the form of an informal “hop”. The occasion took a large 
slice out of Tuesday morning also. There was a large attend- 
ance from surrounding towns and country, and all had an enjoya- 


ble time. 
су 


WINNIPEG JUNCTION NEWS 
The telephone gang has moved their camp to Hitterdal. They 
intend to build the line through to Thief River Falls. 
John P. Sibley has returned to his home after an extended 
stay in North Dakota. He says he would hardly have known the 
Junction if he had stayed away a little longer. 


Felton Courier — Miss Dora Nelson, who has been employed at 
the Hotel Arlington for some time, left on last Wednesday's 
evening train for her home at Winnipeg Junction. Miss Hilda 
Nelson arrived here last Wednesday and is employed at the 
Arlington as cook. 

HAWLEY VILLAGE COUNCIL PROCEEDINGS 

Minutes of adjourned meeting held at Rushfeldt, Southwell & 
Co.'s store, July 5, 1899. (Site of 1st National Bank, 1972) 

The board convened as per adjournment with all members 
present. 

The minutes of previous meetings were read and approved. 

The following bills were audited and allowed: 


A. Whaley assessing village $20.00 
Thomas Awrey, work as street commissioner 42.75 
J. H. Reid, publishing proceedings, etc 5.70 
L. E. Viets, special police 2.00 
A communication from Severin Н. Dahl was read, с anding 


from the village the sum of fifty ($50.00) to reimburse him for 
a like sum which he claimed was stolen from him on June 2, 
1899, at the show tents of the Sands & Astley show company in 
the Village of Hawley. 

As reason for making this demand he alleges that the police 
protection was insufficient and that the village president and 
the village marshal of that day refused to help him make 
arrests and locate the thief. 

On motion, the above communication was laid on the table. 

A resolution providing for certain sidewalks to be constructed 
at the expense of the owners of lots adjoining thereto was in- 
troduced and given its first reading. 

As considerable discussion failed to bring an agreement on 
the said resolution, it was on motion, decided to adjourn for one 
week, the board then to meet at the same time and place. 

Adjourned. 

J. E. Johnson, Village Recorder 


July 21, 1899 

H. S. Halvorson of Silver Lake feels so good over getting a 
wife that he is now putting up a new house. 

Rev. J. H. Myhre of Rollag was in the village Wednesday 
enjoying the festivities of the Lutheran sociable. 

The Burrill and Works families were made happy Monday by 
the arrival of letters from the boys at Manila. Allen Burrill, 
who has been sick with fever, is well enough to be on duty 
again, and expresses a strong desire to get home. William 
Works is as active as ever and is also desirous of enjoying 
home comforts again. We are all glad to hear from our soldier 
boys and hope sincerely they will reach home in safety, and 
that they will be able to do so soon. 
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Best available photo of the T.B.C. Evans feed warehouse is this scene of a July 4 
parade. July 1908 or 1909. The building had an unusual site, being located in the middle 
of the block with its main doors facing south. Postoffice building on the left is now the 
site of Don Stone Chevrolet-Olds garage. Large square house in background is the 
present Clifford Knutson residence and was built by Yeovil Colonist. Walter Shave. Photo 
courtesy of Mrs. Richard (Viola) Mallory of Pasadena. Calif. 


DOG LORE 
А law was passed at the last legislature, making it a misde- 
meanor to keep dogs that make a practice of running out and 


barking at teams and bicycle riders as they pass by. 

This law ought to be strictly enforced in Hawley and vicinity. 
It is a shame to let curs run at large that are a constant dread 
to the traveling public. Nine cases out of 10, such animals are 
of no use or benefit to their owners, anyhow 


су 


ROLLAG NEWS 

Mrs. Middagh returned home from her visit to Tennessee 
Friday evening. She says it is very dry there, and crops very 
ight. 

At the school meeting in District No. 3, Saturday night, S.P. 
Solum was reelected treasurer for three years. It was voted 
to have six months school, three months summer and three 
months fall; there were five voters present. 

Ludvig Malan was in Hawley Monday and bought the last 
vacant piece of land in Parke Township belonging to the North- 
ern Pacific R. R. Co. Price $4 per acre with 10 years time. 
There are a few pieces left in Tansem. 


ENTERPRISING FELTON 
In the Felton Courier we find that following summing up of 
what that village possesses. 
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Residents of Hawley. Minn.. in the '90s should recall the 
1 around 


Not all dogs were running at large or were of no use or benefit to their owners. 

This photo is a copy of a picture which appeared in the rotogravure section of the 
October 20, 1935. Minneapolis Sunday Journal (now merged with the Star). The clipping 
is owned by retired Hawley Herald staffer, Stanley Shippey, who is the son of Howard 
Shippey. Hawley's third fire chief. 


A large elevator, lumber yard, postoffice, bank, newspaper 
and printing office, real estate and loan office, flour and feed 
store, two 3-story hotels, two livery barns, two blacksmith shops 
three implement houses, restaurant, confectionery store, mil- 
linery and dressmaking shop, meat market, barber shop, paint 
shop, four general 


store buildings, hardware, furniture and har- 


hall; and parties transacting the following 


draying, wood and coal, 
have numerous residences 
school house now nearing 
"It is only a question of а short time before the Con 
urch building in which to 


store, billiard 


‚ general 
also 


secured from the railroad company for 
another elevator site, and before many days, а building will be 


Ner deo are informed that a firm from a neighboring town is 
about р. Several new residences will 
soon be under construction 


in Mill’s Addition. Also deserving 
of mention is the Felton cornet band, which, 


under the skilled 
direction of Mr. Otto Dahl, has grown proficient in the music 
making department. 


BARNESVILLE MAN WANTS BUXOM WIFE 


A man over at Barnesville throws himself before the public 
and advertises in one of the local papers that he wants a wife. 
He welcomes all comers under the specifications that she 
must be “fair to look upon, strong and buxom, and that both 
parties agree after meeting.” The Hawley surplus league may 
be able to negotiate. 

From the Fertile Journal - The circus has come and gone 
and with it considerable coin that should have remained at 
home. A circus is not a bad thing itself, as it is generally good 
entertainment, but when gambling is carried on as a main 
feature, they should be shunned. 

The main feature about Sands & Astley’s show was the 
gambling, and it was worked here for all it was worth. Some 
people dropped as high as $50, and it is estimated that over 
$500 was taken away from Fertile by the nut shell game alone. 

Some of the victims got their money back by swearing out 
warrants for the arrest of the manager. 

JULY 28, 1899 

Our hotels and restaurants are doing a land office business 
these building boom days. 

Attorney Guy Halvorson has made room for his money by 
putting a new safe in his office this week. 

The weather this week has been most delightfully cool for 
haying and the army of workmen employed on Hawley’s new 


0. E. Hale commenced work on his new steam laundry this 
week, with W. H. Mensing at the helm. This will fill another 
long felt want in Hawley. 

Lewis-Herald block commenced to take root Tuesday and 
now it is sprouting heavenward with foundation principles that 
will last. It is hoped it will not turn out a stumbling block. 

‘An extra force of brick mason and workmen arrived Tuesday 
morning from Detroit, and began work on the new Ritteman- 
IOOF block and the work will be pushed right along. 

Machine business is good with our dealers this year. ©; О. 

for the McCormicks, has sold 43 mowers, 24 rakes and 
four car loads of binders will be disposed of. Rushfeldt, South- 
well & Co., for the Deering, have sold 14 mowers, over 20 
rakes and booked orders for a large number of binders. Andrew 
Johnson has sold for the Plano people 20 rakes, about 25 
mowers, and orders for 15 binders have been booked. This 
shows in a measure how Hawley is getting to the front. 
س‎ 


Don’t forget to see “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 


——————A 


WINNIPEG JUNCTION 
The crop prospects are good, farmers are happy, and mer- 
chants here are expecting a big trade this fall. Our enterprising 
means pou Bm Беш; are having a warehouse 
re, new firm of contractors, Е 
Murray & Strand are doing the work. sein lew 


Crime In Muskoda 
And Uncle Tom’s Cabin 


JULY 28, 1899 
E HERALD 

“Uncle Tom's Cabin" shows here tomorrow. Everybody should 
“с Cep Da ТОКЫ Tom's Cab billed 

Сї lews — “Uncle Tom's in" compan 
for here Friday evening, the 28th. us 

Muskoda — One day last week a well appearing lad called 
at a farm house near here in search of work (?). Apparently 
he was not over 19 or 20 years of age, pretty well dressed and 
not having the appearance of the every day tramp, the farmer's 
wife did not use her usual precaution, allowing him inside. 

When he had learned that all the men were away and the 
woman alone, he tried by his smooth talk to make himself 
agreeable. Failing in this, he locked the door and attempted 
a criminal assault, almost choking the woman into insensibility. 
Fortunately, some noise about the building frightened the Villain 
away. 

He was seen about the depot during the day, and no one 
would have suspected from his boyish and innocent appearance 
that he was so dangerous а character. When the men returned 
some hours later, they found the poor woman prostrated, suffer- 
ing from the terrible nervous strain she had gone through. The 
fellow got well out of the way, and it is to be regretted that he 
was not captured and placed where he belongs -- behind the 
bars. 

AUGUST 4, 1899 

Uncle Tom's Cabin Butchered — Saturday evening was show 
time with Hawley. A would-be Uncle Tom's Cabin company 
was on hand and gave an exhibition, which proved to be three- 
thirds fake. 

It was lamentable to see a beautiful narrative like Uncle 
Tom's Cabin butchered in the way this company did it. The 
Herald is going to warn all side shows and the like to steer 
clear of Hawley in the future, as we are getting tired of seeing 
cheap 10 cent shows come here to relieve a long suffering public 
of nearly a half dollar for what isn’t worth a ham sandwich. 

One of the employes remarked to a spectator, after the 
show was over, that they could have given a much better en- 
tertainment had they felt so disposed. It is doubtful whether 
they could, and we can see no virtue in thinking that they 
were capable of doing better. 

Should they appear in Hawley again, they undoubtedly would 
find it hard work to get out a quorum. Even the well-known 
and historical “shell game" was introduced, but was stopped 
before any victims were found. Let us shun fake shows and 
save our money for things that contain merit. 

Epworth Leaguers will serve ice cream in Awrey's Hall to- 
morrow afternoon and evening. 


— The villain, of whom our Muskoda cor- 
respondent wrote last week, is now behind bars. After having 
committed the dastardly and shameful deed of last week by 
taking advantage of a farmer's wife who happened to be all 
alone near Muskoda, and frightenend her almost into insensibil- 
ity, he went to Glyndon and worked there a few days, and then 
came back to Muskoda and again visited the same farm. 

This time he came to the door and asked for a drink, and 
when the lady of the house, who was caught alone again, went 
to get a dipper, he stepped in, showing the same boldness 
which he had exhibited before. 

The woman naturally became very frightened, and called to 
a young lady who was in the house upstairs to come down, 
which she did; but the intruder still remained at his post talking, 
till happily someone was heard on the outside, and he was 
frightened off, setting out on a brisk run in a northerly direc- 
tion with a handkerchief over his face. 

Friends of the disturbed women were soon summoned, and 
they took after him and followed him for some distance, but 
managed to keep himself pretty well hid in the wheat fields, 
and when last seen, he was running toward Hawley. 


The Villain caught 
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there might be a possibility of his coming into the 
manhunters notified the authorities. All this hap- 
pened Saturday afternoon. Р 
]n the early evening, the man was discovered at Awrye's Hall 
ing a dish of ice cream. He got away from there 
before the authorities could catch him, and he paraded about 
town, and visited and made himself obnoxious at a couple 
homes. 
mye seemingly 


the law and ha 


had lots of luck and avoided the clutches of 
d confidence enough in his freedom to purchase 
“Uncle Tom's Cabin" show. 
ted his ticket at the tent entrance and was about 
to step inside, when he felt the firm hand of Deputy Sheriff 
Archie Whaley on his guilty shoulders. He was landed in the 
village cooler, where he remained over Sunday, and received 
his hearing before Justice Fulton on Monday morning. 

The evidence against him was strong, and he even testified 
against himself, so that the justice did not hesitate in holding 
him to the grand jury. He was escorted to Moorhead by Sheriff 
Whaley on Monday evening and placed in the county jail. 

Some express the opinion the man must be out of his right 
mind, judging by his actions; but whether he is crazy or sane, 
he certainly is a fiend and rascal of the worst type, and 
everybody will rest easier to know that he is behind iron bars. 

George Spencer, alias John Lewis, Herbert Britton, was what 
he gave for a name. He claims to be 22 years old, but looks 
much younger. КУЧА 

The Moorhead News tries its best to make its account of 
these criminal RATE sensational. There was no excitement or 
crowd at or near the court room or train -- everything was 
conducted quietly. The News sensationalist had better apply the 

int, he has applied to Hawley, to his own town. It would 
strike closer harmony there. 

Glyndon News -- “Uncle Tom's Cabin" drew a good sized 
audience last Friday evening. So far have been unable to find 
anyone satisfied with the performance. Maybe it was the fault 
of the weatherman rather than the showpeople, as it was decid- 
edly chilly. 

August 11, 1899 

Ada Herald - Glyndon and Hawley are commiserating with 
each other after being taken in by an Uncle Tom's Cabin com- 
pany showing in a tent. There are others, and we are probably 
on the list. 
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AUGUST 4, 1899 

0. E. Hale's boiled shirt institution is now à vi 
There will be general rejoicing when it is finished, 
will be able to patronize another home industry 

S. P. Wange, our photo artist, is exceedingly busy now days 
filing orders for pictures. He takes a trip into the country 
nearly every day to take group pictures, etc., and is meeting 
with general satisfaction. 

The Outlook - The time is here when we anxiously look for 
what the farm is going to bring forth. There have been all sorts 
of speculations and assertions as to what the wheat crop is 
going to amount to this season. 

Some have said it is going to be a bouncer, others that there 
would be a fair average, and another faction has looked with 
distorted faith on the probable outcome. 

Taking the estimates and the appearance of the fields, we do 
not hesitate in putting down a forecast claiming a good average 
crop. Some will, of course, claim more, but those who are less 
fortunate, will bring the average down to a normal yield. Fields 
in this vicinity look fine, and are about ready for the reaper; 
= have started cutting, but it will not be general till next 

Farmers are the center of attraction these days, and as soon 
as threshing is over, we will all bow before them to get 
кшй to keep us through winter. The farmer is our chief 
riend and sustainer; if he fails, we all fail, and naturally, we 
аге very much interested in the condition of his grain fields. 


sible thing. 
in that we 
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Sil E those livi 
Pract, Lake, many of them losing over half " ving near 
ev 
. Quite a number o 

in a measure, help out, tat Jost, held insurance which will 


of a full crop weld paru ent be as good as the harvesting 


Among the hail-struck 

ate of Wink the К: farmers are the following with an esti- 
George Keeping, one ; Knudt Bergan 

Halvorson, one fourth; ү ле етан ы 

McDonald, $500 damage; Fred Cook, one third; Nels J. 

= mage; Soren Myhre, Eglon, one eighth; Halvor Omberg, 
glon, total; Joachim Krogh, Eglon, slight damage; Martin 

Thorson, one half; Carl Tall, one fourth; Carl J. Knutson, one 

half; Algot Svenson, Eglon, one third. у 


Cromwell News - Leonard Riedberger, the Cromwell ha; 
has commenced shipping part of the | Уе 
has secured this season. Р unie My ОТР 

In looking over the landscape of our town, one is appar- 
ent to many old settlers, viz: that where a few dies. ago dla 
usual to see large numbers of haystacks, a few of them can 
= be seen, but instead of hay, one may see fields of waving 

ain. 

The old Cromwell direction for reaching Hawley was “follow 
your nose;" now it is “follow the road and keep off the grass." 

Н. J. Ruud has purchased the Alliance threshing machine and 
will doubtless make things hum this fall. 


Winnipeg Junction - The М. P. Ry. Co. have closed its car 
repairing shops here, which is the cause of three good men 
being temporarily out of employment. 

Mr. Murray, who was foreman for several years, has gone 
on a visit to the Twin Cities and other points east. Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Feyne and children have gone to Mrs. Feyne's 
former home at Hastings. 

We are sorry to lose such pleasant neighbors. They have 
resided here ever since their marriage between five and six 
years ago, and Mr. F. worked in the car shop for several years 
previous to that. Mrs. Frank Serr, who is a sister of Mrs. 
Feyne, went with them to Hastings. The other car repairer, 
Ben Strand, will for the present, remain here with his family. 
He is looking out for a job. 


AUGUST 11, 1899 
Now while the Village Council is at it - improvement - let us 
have better drainage. Stagment water should not be allowed to 
stand in the village. It will breed sickness — yes, and then it 


houses to the Duluth Elevator Company, à branch of the Peavey 
grain concern. This will give Hawley an elevator with the fami- 


a ge Council should look 
crossings Over 


i i ley, was 
Dr. R. T. Gilmore of Lake Park, well known in Hawley, 
seriously injured а fortnight ago by i — Ej 
face by à y crush: 
ped а Ъопеѕ and also injured Es eye. Ys last reports, he 
i ess towa à 
*Е c. i a in the Herald office, Was up in Fargo 
Sunday. He rented a wheel there, which took à contrary eatin 
and deposited him on the pavement with sotn an I 
1 uvenir spots on his countenance al k п 
тен: having joints in his body. Riding a wheel is alright so 
long as the balance of power is in your favor. 


Rushfeldt's new house received a setback by the wind 
у forenoon. The framework, which had been put up, 


more or less frightened. We are thankful that we were 
from what looked like an electric storm. 
DRUNK IN A TEMPERANCE TOWN 
an unusual sight for Hawley- 
on what is so conveniently 
was working wonders with 


“tonic,” and the 
an extent as to war- 


his mind and muscular proclivities to such 
rant the intervention E. 
Upon being , he gave utterance to words which seem 
on such occasions, and showed forcible remonstrance 

ough to make two escorts necessary on the journey to the 


i 


After he was given a hearing before Justice Fulton, 
which resulted in his pleading guilty, and a $5 fine and costs 
was paid by him. It is not necessary to print the unfortunate's 
name. He only did what he is sorry for now. But there is a need 
letting it out that he got drunk. 

Seems strange that a man should be foolish enough to drink 
a sufficient amount of two percent alcohol beer to make him 
drunk. Can't comprehend where he would find room for it. 
However, let that rest. 

Hawley is a temperance (?) town by virtue of its decision at 
the polls last spring, that means the village is, or should be, 
free from the sale of intoxicating liquors. That being the case, 
The Herald is puzzled to know how a man can lawfully get 
stuff that will make him crazy drunk. 

There must be somebody winking at the law and harboring 
а "blind pig". It hurts us to say it, but Hawley is a “blind pig" 
town without a doubt. The writer has always had considerable 
respect for a saloonkeeper, because he generally carries on a 
business that a majority of the voters in his community de- 
mand, but a “blind pigger" we have no respect for, and we 
doubt whether anyone could find a person who would dare 
to say his sympathies were affiliated with a “blind pigger.” 

A “blind pigger" is to the community what a sneak thief is 
b the household — always doing some unlawful act in a coward- 

way. 

Let us get rid of this nuisance. It is not becoming to let it 
exist in our midst. 


Here and There -- Chief of Police Forsyth of Barnesville is 

to have had an exciting chase after a horse thief. The 
fellow refused to surrender until the chief emptied his revolver 
at him and shot him through the calves of both legs. 

N. C. Nelson of Park, Section 15, sustained a heavy loss Satur- 
day by the burning of his dwelling house. The fire occurred 
early in the morning and is supposed to have started from the 
cook stove where the hired man lighted a fire before going to 
the barn. 

Very little of the household goods was saved. Estimated loss 
$1,000; insurance only $200. Mr. Nelson will rebuild soon as 


possible. 

AUGUST 18, 1899 
A game of baseball between a picked nine from Hawley and 
Eglon drew quite a crowd to the latter's grounds last Sunday. 
The Hawleys won by a score of 23-13. 
For general information, it may be stated that tugmaster 
Samuel Lewis has had an interview with the printer and that 
it has leaked out that their new block will start heavenward 
next week. The former will help it along as far up as it can get, 
and the latter will lay plans for entering after it is finished. 


TO OUTSIDE SCHOLARS 

All pupils from other schools who expect to enter the Hawley 
schools at the beginning of this school year, and any pupils who 
from any cause, did not complete the grade they were in last 
spring, will please meet me at my room in the school building 
at 10 o'clock a.m., Wednesday, August 30, 1899. 
Please bring your pencils with you. 
J. H. Lewis, Principal 


THOSE NP CINDER PATHS - ROUND 1 


The village council of Lake Park has passed resolution de- 
manding that the Northern Pacific build certain plank side. 
walks on the railroad right of way in that village, and that the 
work be done within 30 days. 

This involves a good suggestion for Hawley. There is no 

need of tolerating cinder paths any longer. We think ourselves 
too good to be a dumping ground for railroad rubbish, as it 
were. 


There were two cases in justice court Wednesday on the 
charge of stealing bundle oats from a field on the Lewis farm 
east of the village. Both cases were settled by the arrested 
parties paying small fines and costs. 

This is a prevalent practice in harvest time for harvest hands, 
and others passing along the roads with teams, to stop here and 
there to help themselves to several bundles of oats. This may 
not seem of much consequence to those who take the grain, but 
by the time a field is visited a half dozen times or more by 
such passers by, it will amount to considerable to the farmer 
who owns it. 

Andrew Kronbeck was in town yesterday buying another sup- 
ply of twine. His first chase walked away from his barn 
Wednesday night and left no particulars as to where it was 
going. A hired man saw it running away about midnight in a 
sack with two legs under it, which is all the clue that has been 
found as to its mysterious disappearance. 

On Sunday afternoon, fire destroyed six tons of hay belonging 
to James Burns on his farm east of the village, and it was by 
mere chance that his wheat field of 35 acres was not destroyed. 

Harvesters on their way to Dakota left fire burning where 
they camped, which ran through the grass and destroyed the 
hay. Jim has never prevented campers of using his meadows as 
a camping ground, but now, he says, the first “Dakota Tour- 
ist" caught camping there will suffer the death of a rag picker. 


AUGUST 25, 1899 

C. D. Herbert of this place is about to open a saloon in 
Moorhead near the north bridge. 

The railroad crossings have been fixed up this week, and it 
is now possible to ride across them with some comfort. The 
next in order are the cinder paths - they ought to be covered 
with planks. The N.P. is able to get rid of them, and the village 
can't afford them. 

Several cases of bundle oats stealing have been recorded 
since our last issue. They all say they didn't mean to or didn't 
think. Seems they might know that Hawley farmers need a few 
oats for their own use. Whole rows of shocks have been pilfered 
from some fields. 

Everybody who can possibly do so will doubtless take a holi- 
day when "Buffalo Bill's" wild west and congress of rough riders 
of the world exhibit at Fargo, Sept.8th. The Herald knows this 
to be one of the best shows traveling in this country, and feels 
safe in saying that anyone who attends it will not regret it after- 
wards. It's no Uncle Tom's Cabin tent affair. 

Howard Pryor of Glencoe spent a few days here. He used to 
live on his father's farm north of the village some 12 years ago. 

О. E. Hale's laundry is nearing completion. Mr. Hale has also 
decided to run an ice wagon here next summer, that is, if 
enough people will promise to invest in frozen water to warrant 
the scheme. 


The City Hotel addition is finished, giving it 11 new rooms 
making 25 in all. A bath room is one of the most notable im- 
provements. 

Andrew Johnson has his hall above his store about completed. 
It is a room 25 x 75 feet with 11 foot ceiling, and will be rented 
for general public purposes. Д 

The Ritteman and Odd Fellows block is up in brick and is а 
beauty, although without the fronts and windows, which are 
waiting their turn to be put in place. The building has а 
basement which will some day be utilized for city purposes; an 
it has a 50 x 50 ground floor where rumors have been planting 
a general store; and it has a second story where the goats 
of our several secret fraternities will hold high carnival and 
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regalia of the representative orders of this nation 
forth in radiant splendor. 

and noble hall has a ceiling that is located a dis- 
of 12 feet from the floor, and on the east it is blessed with 
six large windows and on the south with four. 


rk on the Burlingham block is progressing at a fair 
The building is supposed to be finished by Oct. 1. C. E. 
rate. will occupy it with his store goods soon as it is ready, 


An S. P. Wange photo showing the Burlington Block, the north half of which was 
occupied by Lundquist, Odell and Company. Later it became the Frank MacDonald 
Furniture Company, and is now part of Vigen-Johnson Furniture Inc. 

The south half was occupied by Hans Rushfeldt, and the photo was taken during the 
fall of 1903 when Rushfeldt was advertising a dissolution sale in The Herald (note 
windwhipped banner near top of building. He resumed business early in 1904 as the 
Hawley Mercantile Company. Bill Quirt is present owner of the building and operated his 
hardware store there for many years. Upon his retirement he was succeeded by the 
partnership of Bill Cook and the late Owen Brandser. Cook built a new hardware and 
moved across the street in 1971. 

9990990000 O0 4-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-O 0-90 99 9-999. 


Rollag News - Solum and Steffenson went after their new 
threshing rig Tuesday. 

The well drillers are getting along nicely at B. P. Solums. 
They think they will soon have water. 

Stacking was rushed Tuesday and Wednesday. There are 
many stacks now up all over the prairie. 

H. C. Nelson and F. Almquist have begun plowing. 

Winnipeg Junction News -- Mrs. Joseph Lewis and daughter, 
Blanche, went to Hawley shopping Wednesday. 

SEPTEMBER 1, 1899 

TEETH - Dr. Niven will be in Hawley, Sept. 11 & 12. First 
class dentistry in all branches. 

K. B. Plummer and Miss Dazey Pryor of Hawley visited Mr. 
and Mrs. L. B. Plummer in Twin Valley on Sunday. 

Some of the village lawns have an especially neat and pretty 
appearance. Let us all get in line — muscle is the chief expen- 
diture required. 

Mrs. E. M. and Miss Anna Sibley of Winnipeg Junction, Mrs. 
А. б. Matters and children of Fargo, were calling оп Hawley 
friends on. Monday. 

First car of new wheat was shipped from Hawley yesterday. 
For the accommodation of those who wish to attend Buffalo 
Bill's wild west show at Fargo, Sept. 8, the Northern Pacific has 
Granted reduced rates. One fare and a third will take you up 
and back, providing 25 or more tickets are sold. 

The show is good and you ought to go. In order to see the after- 
Moon performance, you would have to go on the early morning 
train, but for the evening show, No. 1 (5:10 p.m.) will get you 
* in ample time. 
Rollag News — Steve Lee and Herbranson Brothers expect to 
Shock threshing Thursday. 

The well drillers are still at work at B. P. Solums. At last 

report they were down to 134 feet. 
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Hitt 
one mss - The telephone Bang is expected shortly to 
En cation with our town, The booth will be di 
ге, and then “hello, Fred.” PAD 
new sidetrack i т T 


b 18 now being graded and wi i 
ore many days have passed. It is to be 1300 = ra length, 


SEPTEMBER 8 
C. Н. Hall of St. Paul, son. Е Dan 
1 . , Son-in-law of D; E 
day in Hawley. He still holds his telegraph Jorn үш аш. 


enough to make us a ned ae кшен sit grs 


welcome the happy couple 


Miss Florence Shippey commenced teachi 
1 a thi 
© of school in the Tang District in Eglon Township on. ton 


The new Silver Lake school district is to hav 
term this year. It started August 14 with Miss Curis ТАМЫ 
teacher. 

Miss Lizzie Skree is teaching in the old Silver Lake district. 
. Miss Rose Keeping will have the leadership of District 84 
in Skree Township this fall. 

Hawley school opened Monday morning and remained in ses- 
sion only a short time, being it was Labor Day. Enrollment was 
as follows: 

High school 21, grammar department 17, intermediate depart- 
ment 27, primary department 41 -- total 106. The faculty consists 
of Prof. J. H. Lewis, principal, grammar teacher S. 0. Tang of 
Eglon, a ‘96 Moorhead normal graduate; intermediate, Miss 
Florence Morton of Detroit; primary, Miss Kate Martin of Far- 
go. 


to Hawley. 


A NORWEGIAN SPEAKING D0G 


The Fargo Call picks out the following chance for some of 
our Hawley crack shots: A Fargo sportsman, whose name is 
withheld out of respect to his family, bought one of those $100 
dogs recently, but he is in trouble now, and there is a dog for 
sale-cheap. 

The dog is all right — works tip-top, when his former owner 
has him out, but his present owner can't talk Norwegian -- and 
the dog doesn't understand English - and there you are. And 
there the dog is. Some sportsman who can whistle in Norwegian 
can get a good dog cheap. 


Winnipeg Junction News — Mrs. W. Willis of the farm familiar- 
ly known as the Eckart place, says their crops there are good, 
but better on the lake farm, eight miles from the Eckart place 
where they reside. Mrs. W. was here last Saturday, and also 
drove down to Hawley shopping. Ў 

By the way, if you would like а nice ride, you can't do better 
than to get her to take you along with her when she is out 
driving her pet pony, Snip. 

pedes s MUN to pick up here on the N. P. road. 
They have doubled the pusher force, that is, they have put on 
two crews for night work, and engineer Turney and Won 
Henry now work days, thus making two crews for day worl 

wo for night. б 
ш will pa in wig шүн Мии Sept. 18 with Miss 

i or of Hawley as teacher. 

s Rer occurred here last Saturday afternoon, about a 
quarter mile east of the depot. The stand pipe knocked brake- 
man Crandall off the caboose as he was entering the conoid 
window, and was quite badly hurt about the head. He Mic к 
to Lake Park where Dr. Gilmore dressed his wounds As 
then conveyed to Brainerd hospital. It was rumored ds me 
wards that he had died, but later reports say he is у 


cover. 


were here the other night. They were down 
to Hitterdal to finish up their work there and had to come 


Martin Holte was seen on the road yesterday 
rustling for men -- taking all he could get and looking for more. 

The five year old girl of Mrs. е апа 
about a dozen men turned out and hunted till late in the day 
when the child was found in a hole in the ground. 

K. Lew, a professional musician, left us yesterday as the 
farmers are too busy now days to listen to sweet tunes of mu- 
sic. 

A party of Moorhead gentlemen were hunting Skurdal and 
Olsta's prairie chickens Sunday morning, and as the party was 
getting too familiar with the watermelon patch, Mr. S. went out 
to give the gentlemen a lecture on the subject, and I heard it 
was very interesting. 

Mrs. Johanna Tatley came home Sunday to prepare for thresh- 
ing. She had been in Moorhead since first of April with her 
four year old girl who has gone blind this summer. 


W. G. Gould, the Moorhead milkman who left his home last 
year during the Klondike craze without letting anyone know 
Where he was going, has found himself, and his wife received 
a brief letter from him Sept. 1, which was dated at Skagway, 
Alaska, Aug. 17. 

His disappearance was so mysterious that nearly everybody 
thought that foul play had been used to get him out of the 
way, more so because all his home interests were in first 
class shape, and there was no reason whatever for his running 
away. 

АЙ manner of schemes were tried to obtain some clue of 
his whereabouts, but none proved successful, and it must be 
great relief to the wife and children to learn that he is alive 
and well after all hopes of seeing him again had been abandoned. 
Nobody will, however, commend his way of leaving home and 
family. 

The Detroit Record has opened fire on the gamblers, houses 
of ill fame and the all night saloons which infest that city. It is 
to be hoped that the Record will come out victorious. 

DO WE WANT A BAND? 

The Herald has been asked by several music enthusiasts to 
agitate the brass band question. After feeling around we find 
there are quite a few men in our midst who know how to man- 
jpulate a brass instrument and we also find that there is consi- 

erable raw timber in that line that can be fitted to a brass 
horn, with these facts in view, it would probably be easy to get 
10 to 15 pieces. 

The getting together of a band is almost always easy, but 
when the arduous task of practicing gets a little old, some of 
the members as a rule, get the tired feeling and quit, not from 
overwork, but rather from lack of enthusiasm. 

It is also the case in a country town, that when a band gets 
into running order, some of the young men that belong to it 
have to go away to school or some other place which some- 
times leaves a fatal vacancy, and for these and other reasons, 
the utmost care should be exercised by the enlistment officer 
so as to avoid disappointment after the organization is perfected. 

And in order to have a band or orchestra of any account, 

there must be a wide awake and faithful leader -- one that 
can put up with a little discouragement now and then. 

Hawley needs a band and Hawley ought to be able to support 
one. The expense is heavy at the start, providing good instru- 
ments are secured, but if it is carefully managed, the expense 
can be easily overcome without anyone feeling the worse of it. 

Time for practice is another item that has: to be fully weighed; 
each man who joins ought to do so with the knowledge that he 
could spare at least one night in the week for that purpose. 

Every citizen undoubtedly would be glad to see an institution 
of that kind started, providing it is started on a living basis. We 
would suggest that all interested think the matter over and 
hand in their sentiments to The Herald, and if there is sufficient 
interest taken, a meeting will be called to compare notes. 

ATO RES TEMBER 15, 1899 

. W. Peterson has resigned his position in the Lundquist 
store and P. P. Dock has taken his Шс 1 
The Territorial Pioneer Association of Minnesota held meet- 


ings in St. Paul during the state fair last week. Attendance of 


old timers was large and they are talking of building a log ca- 
bin at the fair grounds for next year. Each member 
registered and Hawley and Clay County were represented by 
C. B. Plummer, who settled in the state in 1858. 

C. G. Thysell, while visiting the state fair, took a course in 
embalming at the medical department of the state university 
and is now in shape to administer such applications if need be. 

John Eid of Perley will be one of the partners in the new 
general store, which is going to the north side brick block, so 
it is reported. He will move here shortly. N 

Nels Bjorndahl of Parke threshed 27 plus bushels of wheat to 
the acre from a piece of land which he fertilized by sowing mil- 
let and plowing it under. 

The northside fruit and candy store, with С. В. Plummer at 
the wheel, is making a record for itself on the great ocean of 
improvement which is now flooding Hawley. Best of all is his 
new line of candy. 

Anything you want from chocolate creams to “Hully Gee” 
chewing gum and a package of “АЈакита” for 5 cents. Then 
there are such things as “Little Bronze Jugs,” sen-sen, all day 
suckers, barber poles and rings, and hundreds of other things. 
Go see for yourself. 

The village dads are considering the advisability of adopting 
a curfew ordinance and at their next meeting the question will 
be decided. There seems to be sufficient call for such a law 
from the fact that some of the young boys in the village have, 
during the summer, indulged in a number of unlawful acts that 
might have been averted had they been kept in proper bonds 
at night, and if the parents can't keep them at home, it must 
involve on the authorities to take charge. 

It may mean the saving of many à boy and girl from contam- 
inating influences to have a curfew law enforced in this village. 
But unless it is enforced, it will do no good to adopt it. 

J. R. Sutherland of Pelican Lake was in town the first part of 
the week. Mr. S. is at work on a new house, and was up this way 
looking for a stone mason. He reports wheat yielding from 14 to 
20 bushels in his part of the country. 

The Dreyfuss verdict is the cause of much local talk and dis- 
gust these days. If Hawley could have her say, the unfortunate 
captain would have his honor restored. But Hawley is not alone 
in believing the convicted man innocent — it is a world wide 
feeling, and France may well tremble because of it. As an out- 
come, Englishmen, as well as our own countrymen, are talking 
of boycotting the coming Paris world's fair. 


BUFFALO BILL AT FARGO 

Last Friday was Buffalo Bill day all the way from Fargo here. 
A large procession of rigs left after breakfast in the morning 
and during the day our railroad station came in for sale of 39 
tickets. 

Some, of course, didn't go just to see the show; they had other 
business, but when they got within walking distance of the 
side show signs, alleged business was forgotten and they donned 
a cireus look and entered into the jubilant mess of humanity, 
which is more commonly known as a circus crowd. 

Being on the ground, it was without doubt fashionable to buy 
red lemonade and a side show ticket — and Hawleyites were 
not so modest but what they could stand that kind of fashion, 
so it was reported. 

Having done what was expected at the lemonade stand and 
also purchased a few pictures of the fat woman, the crowd in 
question safely passed the picket line of pick pockets and 
scrambled up to the band wagon where they invested in enough 
paste boardto enable them to pass the hawkeyed keeper. 

Once inside they picked seats where they could look Buffalo 
Bill square in the eye, and at the same time invest in popcorn 
and a biographical sketch. in pamphlet form, of the hero of the 
show. 

The dust rolled up and the show was on, bringing in sight. all 
things from an Indian to an Englishman. It did put you In min 
of Congress why they play catch with ink bottles and public 
documents, for the turf came way up among the reserved 
seats and peppered small boys’ taffy. | 

The battle of San Juan Hill fairly put all smoking cars in the 
shade, but then it was nice to see the soldiers do everything 
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4 of bullets. It was a good deal like a politica] 
pe ‘plenty noise, but nobody kilt. 
E the show is a success; there were 12,000 paid ad- 


No oon alone. 
sions in the aftern: 


ER FROM ALLAN BURRILL 
AN BOARD TRANSPORT SHERIDAN 
SEPTEMBER 8, dee a 
" id well; had a pleasant voyage an gain- 
Bur every day. Had four days shore leave in 
ed ms spent seeing all I could of the country. 7 
Japan, ux is well. We had a few days rough weather which 
Will Wor! very tired. We land tomorrow. ; 
made him jy all night reading numerous letters which I 
Sat 1 me -- first date June 10, latest Aug. 18. 
found Bed and excited, I can’t write much. Best regards 
Am 50 


о all. Allan Burrill. 22, 1899 


SEPTEMBER ү ЖК ^ 

] & Co. are making extensive improve- 
pun ar store by building additions on the north and 
ments 


th, The north addition is 30 x 50 frame and will soon be 
south. 

finished. ald vacates the room it now occupies, N.H. 
еде Eo а justice of the peace and loan office. 
Т о n has a lot of money at his disposal, and will undoubt- 
£ loaning business. 

edly work anny Rave bid farewell to Perley. They drove 
John Eid СИВЕ wley last Friday and will henceforth make this 
from in home. Mr. Eid is at present rustling around with 
Шш» to enter the new northside store. 


il Company's tank at this place sprung a 
n со Sand between 50 and 75 barrels of kerosene 
к Quite a few citizens secured a winter's Supply by 
e be oil up from the ground - and now everybody is 
looking for a leak. 


ess : ‚ v 3 3 


HAWLEY, MINNESOTA. 


er of rain, in 
times, and som 
cular spot. 


B. Kroll has leased his mill to C. J. 


Who is here and at work Mr, Wagner 26167 of Kindred, N.D. 


considerable 


chickens. 


Keene News -- 
fine dwelling ho 


PUB.,FOR NICKOL’S PHARMAC 


| 7 Idings on 
Rushfeldt. Southwell and Company were located in the two white frame bui 
the north side of Hawley Lumber Company located on 6th Street. Ist Nro ms 
now occupies the site. Farther to the north is the band stand and N a E n 
Yas inated in the summer of 1900. Photo was taken sometime between 1904. 


ber was built, and 1908 м 
i: d west through the V 
nd the school building 


Pacific ran east an 


Lutheran Church a 


they will s 
Hawley in ‘82 an 
Miles Griswold, Barnesville 


and killed the 17th by a 


We understand that Nels Jeral will build a 
f use and granary on his farm this fall, Mr. Jeral 
is an industrious and well-to-do farmer ~ just the kind of man 
to build up a country. 

Glyndon News -- 
Monday night. A р 
depot, and during 
Eang who relieved 
brances in the way 

Fargo News — 


A little game of holdup was indulged in here 

arty of five or six were camping out near the 
the night they were set upon by another 

them of about $30, besides leaving remem- 
of black eyes, etc. : 

The new Masonic temple is going up at a rapid 

rate and will be enclosed by the time cold weather comes, 


‚ aged 18, was accidentally shot 
companion while hunting prairie 


in line of the Northern 
the depot was moved. Main line of ri 
be Vilage at this time. In the background is the 


Photo courtesy of |. B. Leverson | 


$ЕРТЕМВЕК дае m e 
Norwegian Lutheran Church wi comp Soon. 
E of tae church have taken things in hand, and will 
see that the edifice is plastered and furnished throughout. 
The subject of the Union Church next Sunday evening will be 
“The Hero’s Return,” suggested by the homecoming of Admiral 
Dewey. 


Let’s All Turn Out To Greet 
President McKinley In Hawley 


McKINLEY 
SEPTEMBER 29, 1899 

If present plans are carried out, President McKinley will pass 
through Hawley on his western tour October 13. He will be in 
the Twin Cities October 12, and leave that night for Duluth,and 
come to Fargo the next day. 

OCTOBER 6 

President McKinley and party will pass through Hawley next 

Friday, the 13th about 4:30 p.m. Better turn out and see him go 


Andrew Hanson, J. H. Burrill, N. H. Fulton, Wright Works, 
5. Р. Wange and Mr. and Mrs. Warren Works went to Minne- 
apolis Wednesday morning to assist in the welcoming of the 
13th Minnesota and President McKinley. 

Glyndon News - Don’t let President McKinley's reception 
here Friday crowd out the thoughts of the ladies’ supper and 
fair at the village hall Saturday evening, Oct. 14. 

OCTOBER 29 

There was a large crowd around the depot for several hours 
last Friday afternoon waiting to welcome President McKinley. 
He came after dark and remained in Hawley just long enough 
to pass over her rails at a 60 mile gait. Some picked up courage 
and pursued him to Fargo, where they gave him the privilege 
of shaking their hands. 

Winnipeg Junction News - We were quite well represented 
at Fargo on the occasion of Mr. McKinley's visit. Several of our 
residents can now boast of having seen and heard the president. 

Among the number of those who made the trip to Fargo 
from here were John L. Anderson, John Nystrom, and daughter 
John Murphy and son, Andrew Dahlby, Julius T. Lunder, Mr. 
and Mrs. Nels T. Lunder and child, and many others from the 
South of us whose names we could not learn. 

Flags were erected on the stores and a number of small 
flags decorated the depot. Those of us who had to stay at home 
were on the que vive of expectation all day and at last our pa- 
Чепсе or impatience was rewarded, that is, we saw the train go 
by that carried our President, and that is as much as many 
older towns can say. 

Some even claim to have caught a glimpse of the chief magis- 
trate himself as the train rushed by. Be that as it may, we hope 
the next time he comes this way, he will make it convenient 
to stop off here -- we would like to have a chance to show our 
loyalty as well as others. 


SEPTEMBER 29, 1899 
SEVEN DEVILS 

Rev. B. B. Haugen will deliver his famous lecture, “Seven 
Devils,” at Johnson’s Hall Tuesday, Oct. 3 at 8 p.m. The lecture 
will be in the Norwegian language. Admission — Adults 25 cents, 
children 10 cents. This lecture is both serious and comic, and all 
who have heard it say it is worth going 25 miles to hear. Go and 
hear this great lecture and-have a hearty laugh. 

IT MUST BE STOPPED 


boys. Last week this criminal practice came to a climax. 
The house of William 
Mrs. McDonald was up 


by the use of a large bunch of keys and was engaged in k- 
eting all the valuables he could find when Mrs. M ГӨ кш 
and caught him in the act. 


hold him, but he 


jerked himself fı h 
and ran home. On looking Y Mie pues 


around to find out what he had been 


doing in the house, she found her gold watch and chain and 
diamond ring missing. 

The young thief was pursued to his home and was made to 
tell what he had done with the watch, confessing that he had 
hid it in the river bank, but the ring and chain he knew nothing 
about, so he said. 

However, he finally stated that he had thrown the chain in the river. 
The watch and chain were both found in the places mentioned and the 
ring was found in the yard where he had dropped it. 

This is a fair sample of the work that a class of boys has been 
carrying on during the summer. 

Nearly all the business houses in town have had a visit from 
these young thieves. The depot has been entered twice and re- 
lieved of about $13 cash -- the last time the deed was done 
while the men were at dinner, showing that nothing short of 
dare-devils were in the business. 

Glaisyer’s Drug Store was entered one night and as a result 
a watch turned up missing, and we might sight a number of 
other like afflicted places. 

But the strangest of all is that these shameful acts are allowed 
to continue, that the thieves are known and yet nothing has been done 
to stem their law breaking work. 

Seems that enough has been done to cause our law-abiding 
citizens to take decisive steps to have this evil suppressed. If 
something of the kind is not done soon, we shall conclude that 
there are cowards in our midst or else that grown up boys are 
interested in the thieving. 

The youngsters have had enough rope, and common sense and 
little courage ought to put them where they would have to be- 
have. It is very sad, of course, that such circumstances exist, 
but seeing they do, we have must get rid of them in order to 
protect the welfare of the community. 

Hitterdal News -- Gilbert Lyseng has threshed and hauled a 
large quantity of grain straight to the elevator. 

Our new elevator is rising rapidly. The walls are 35 feet and 
the cupola will be another 14. It will make quite a landmark. 
О. S. Narverud and Ed Hartse are now numbered among the 
workmen. 

We are sorry to state that on several occasions lately some 
of the threshing crews have been to town at night and caused 
quite a disturbance with their shouting, drinking and quarrels. 
Magnus Solum is hunting for two wheels taken from his gang 
plow, and the carpenters report several instances of wanton 
destruction of their tools and lumber. 

Eglon News -- The funeral of Mrs. Lars Mikkelson, which was 
held last Friday at Solem Church, was one of the largest ever 
held in Eglon. There were 56 teams in the procession, and four 
teams waited at the church. 


HAWLEY MARKETS 
Wheat, No. 1 hard - 60c; Wheat, No. 1 northern - 59с; Wheat No. 
No. 2 northern 57c; Flax - 95c; Oats - 18 c; Potatoes 25с; Eggs 
12e; Butter, creamery, per lb. - 18c; Butter, fancy dairy, per 
Ib. - 15c; Butter, ordinary dairy, per lb. - 12+с; Hay, baled, per 
ton - $4.75; Hay loose, per ton - $3.00 
OCTOBER 6, 1899 

James Awrey has found the dray business good enough to 
support a second dray wagon and horse. It looked as though the 
addition was very much needed the morning of the 3rd when 
40,845 pounds of merchandise loomed up in 11 cars. This shows 
business in more ways than one. 

A general move will occur on the south side soon. C. E. 
Lundquist & Co. will enter the new Burlingham block, and C. 
Nelson will join the procession with his store and enter the one 
vacated by L. & Co., and B. A. Sordal with his fruit store, will 
follow suit and fill the room vacated by Mr. Nelson. 

Hawley will have an orchestra instead of a brass band. The 
new musical organization will line up as follows: 

Fritz Almquist 1st violin, A. J. Hallan, 2nd violin; C. J. Brand 
clarinet; Halvor Knudtson cornet; John Watterland bass violin. 
With Mr. Almquist as leader we shall look for good results 
from this new adventure in the music world. Я 

С. В. Plummer had the pleasure of apprehending a thief out 
in the country Monday. He was wanted in Moorhead for pec 
ing somebody's pocket and was sent there to receive his dues. 
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This S. P. Wange photo, about 1895 Wes shows some Hawley stude! 
ge photo, nts and 
teachers Those identified are front row left to right - (2) Howe Saxe (3) Vie 
0 юы (5) Lionel Glaisyer, (6) Andrew Brown. k 
econd row - (2) Arthur Stetson (3) George McDonald behind Stets 
Johnson. (5) Professor Mumford. ES -- 
Back row - (1) Ray Smith?, (3) Herbert Tysell, (4) Alfred Shave. 


Photo courtesy of G. W. Larson 


In 1910 this building was а blacksmith shop where horses were shod. Today it is the 
north side of Burns Motor Company, the Hawley Ford dealer which deals in the type of 
transportation that replaced the horse and buggy. 

The Democrat wagon and team of horses, called Amy and Queen, belonged to Hans 
Tatley. standing center with hands on hips. Next to him is blacksmith Olaf Bartness. Mrs. 
Hilda Lindberg of Fargo, daughter of Tatley, said, "Our team was fast on the road and 


The primary department of 1898 i А 
hi А posed for Wange in front of the brick school building. 
шо roles 26 189] m. The иеш шите a Wo ШО Dad and Mother would drive to Moorhead to sell butter and eggs. | was along one fime. 
ae Pho fa s шш x j " h, Pi We drove our 2-seated surrey buggy with good springs and seats that were upholstered 
oto courtesy OSAR: Уш ЫШЫ АШ in red plush. It had side curtains. We left in early morning and stayed over, arriving back 
home before dark the next day.” 


SIGHT RESTORATIVES z 
Last Saturday was an off day in the tonic shop on the 


th side. A complaint was filed in Justice Fulton's court by 
HB. Plummer SERE: two men charging them with selling 
intoxicating liquors without a license, or in other words, running 
blind pigs. The parties named were placed under arrest and 
brought before Justice Fulton who secured a cash deposit of 
$100 for their appearance Monday next. 
OCTOBER 6, 1899 
John Ford, a nephew of John Ford of Cromwell Township, 
arrived from England this week. He was a passenger on the 
steamer, Scotsman, which was wrecked in the Straits of Belle 
Isle Sept. 31, drowning about 15 persons. Mr. F. lost all his bag- 
gage, leaving him nothing but what he had on. 
OCTOBER 13, 1899 
Andrew Christenson, who has been working for Carl Tall 
southwest of town, fell from his wheel near Mrs. Jacobson's 
mill on Monday and broke his collar bone. He walked to town 
and is staying with his aunt, Mrs. Nels Pearson. He is getting 


along nicely. 
THE DEMONSTRATION 
Everybody was on the anxious seat Wednesday afternoon try- 
ing to find out when the 13th Minnesota Regiment would pass 
Hawley. The expected didn't happen till about 10 
o'clock in the evening and then only a streak of cars were seen 


err the disagreeable weather and swift train did not 
prevent quite a crowd from gathering at the depot to see what 
they could. Attorney Guy Halvorson had stirred up sufficient 
enthusiasm to gather enough boxes and barrels so that when the 
train went by, a large and beautiful bonfire was blazing behind 
Storberg's Store. 

School and church bells had been ringing out the news of the 
coming of the boys one hour before they arrived. Some thought 
they saw the Hawley boys in the car windows, but it may have 
been only swift imagination. 

The following delegation was at Moorhead when the soldiers 
landed there and through considerable difficulty found the Haw- 
ley boys: Samuel Lewis, Alfred R. Shave, Albert H. Anderson, 
Carl Plummer, Roy Bissel, George McDonald, Mrs. Н. F. Men- 
sing, Misses Dazey Pryor, Blanche Works and Inez Works. 
They reported the boys looking well and acting happy. 

Allan Burrill will be home in a few days, but William Works 
has to remain in Minneapolis in order to retain his place in his 
class in the state university. 

BAD FREIGHT WRECK 

N. P. freight train No. 53 westbound was wrecked at Stock- 
wood about 4 p.m. Monday piling up 27 cars in a heap. The cars 
were loaded with through freight of all descriptions and conse- 
quently the prairie became covered with pianos, organs, sewing 
machines, gasoline, cotton, cement, kerosene, bottles, groceries, 
candy, hardware, toys, etc. Besides this, cars were stacked up 
four deep and the telegraph poles within range broken. 

Glyndon News — The depot force here claims they felt the 
jar while sitting in the depot when the box car struck the tele- 
graph pole at Stockwood — a distance of four miles. 

A goodly number of our citizens. were at Stockwood Tuesday 
and Wednesday sizing up the wreck and picking up such bar- 
gains as could be found lying around. 

OCTOBER 29, 1899 
Edward Weaver of Muskoda was in town Tuesday and report- 
ed that his boy had shot a large wolf the day before. He says 
re beasts are a little too numerous for comfort around his 
се. 

О. E. Hale has received the machinery for his steam laundry 
and soon our bosoms will be wearing a Hawley shine. 

Allan Burrill is home and busy telling narratives concerning 
his experience in the Philippine Islands. He is glad to get home 
and we are happy with him. 

OCTOBER 27, 1899 
"The People's Favorite," is the name of a “bewildering, 
mysterious, scientific and sensational" company of performers 
which tried two nights this week to favor Hawley with an 
exhibition of “comical illusions in high class prestidigitation," 
but failed to do so on account of the audiences not being the 


proper size to warrant the curtain to go up 
branded Hawley as a poor show town. 
STRAYED 
From the O'Donnell farm, about one mile south of the 
one 3-year-old dark bay mare; weight about 1,000 pounds 
er leave word at The Herald office. O'Donnell Brothers, 
NEW STOCK OF MILLINERY 
Miss Roxy Whaley has just received a complete assortment 
of the latest fashioned fall and winter ladies' hats and a full 
line of general millinery goods, which she is selling at very low 
prices. Her store is situated a few doors south of the bank, 


Farmers hauling flax into Hawley over that abominable road 
north of the Works farm, say some awful bad words when they 
see their flax dash over the edge of the tank. 

It is reported that Fritz Gruhl has purchased all of Section 21 
also another 80 acres in Section 20 of Cromwell Township. This 
places Mr. Gruhl in control of two entire sections of land. If a 
few more home men follow this example, outside buyers will 
have to hustle for standing room. 

FATAL WRECK 

A freight train on the branch, in coming into Winnipeg Junc- 
tion early this morning, was by mistake, run in on a wrong 
switch and into some freight cars which were stored there, throw- 
ing engineer McBrady from his cab and killing him instantly. The: 
engine demolished one freight car totally, and used up a second 
quite badly without being thrown from the rails. 

NOVEMBER 3, 1899 

The engineer at the roller mill got his pay last Thursday night 
after working a few days, and hasn't been seen since. He is 
ahead a suit of underwear which he had borrowed in town from 
a newly made friend. 

Frank France, proprietor of the Martin Hotel in Fargo, came 
down Sunday evening and spent a couple of days with us. Mr. 
France has not visited our village since last May and was very 
much surprised to see the many improvements made in our town 
this summer, and thinks Hawley is all right. 

Andrew Krans left Monday night for Nevis, Beltrami County, 
near where his homestead is located. He was accompanied part 
of the way by Albert Brennan, Adolph Hagen, Oscar Hammer- 
Strom and Anton Olson who thought they would look that country 
over and probably try their hand in the woods. 


~ and they һауе 


"n 


NOVEMBER 17, 1899 

LAW AND ORDER 
THIS IS WHAT THE GOOD CITIZENSHIP 
LEAGUE IS ORGANIZED TO ENFORCE 

Twenty-five citizens met at the Union Church Monday evening 
and discussed the means of better local government. The blind 
pigging question received considerable mention and it was 
thought best to take some decisive step to prohibit such institu- 
tions from flourishing in Hawley, and also that the best way to 
root out such menaces would be to employ public sentiment in 
such a way that it would show itself as a favor of law enforce- 
ment and a clean community. 

With this in view a Good Citizenship League was organized 
with John H. Reid, president; W. A. Odell, secretary; and Warren 
Works, treasurer. An executive committee was also elected which 
Sonus of the officers chosen and J. H. Burrill and Rev. S. E. 
"ish. 

ORPHAN’S HOME 

The Lake Park Orphan's Home association is completing a new 
$7,000 building on their farm two miles west of Lake Park. G. A. 
Mohn, a farmer living north of Lake Park, was in Hawley Satur- 
day soliciting funds. We print below the list of those who con- 
tributed from $15 to 25 cents: 

Ole Olson, Walter Shave, S. P. Wange, Guy Halvorson, N. K. 
Lee, Herbert Glaisyer, О. P. Storberg, J. Olson, Tom Gunder- 
son, George McDonald, Sam Lewis, M. A. Giere, Peterson, Eid 
and Co., S. O. Tang, K. Kittelson, C. Helgeson, B. A. Sordal, 
K. K. Lee, G. B. Plummer, G. W. Johnson, G. W. Sumter. 

Lewis Smith's farm in Keene Township was sold for $2,700. 
Cheap land in eastern Clay County is a thing of the past. 

Fred Phenning dropped dead in the Snug Saloon in Moorhead 
this week, ending a life which for the last dozen years, might 
be summed up in a big drunk. This man was at one time in 
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tances and respected, but liquor got the better of 
left his family in Indiana and came here, and has 
t life possible since. Drink was the cause of his 


ight and Nels Mikkelson of Hitterdal have gone to 
. Kn and expect to winter in the woods while their ere 
cord wood chopping. 


THOSE NP CINDER PATHS - ROUND 2 


NOVEMBER 24, 1899 
CINDER WALKS 
STAPLES, MINNESOTA 
OCTOBER 13, 1899 
J. E. Johnson 
village Recorder 
Hawley Е 5 

Dear Sir: This acknowledges receipt of your favor of Oct. 
12th, complaining of the cinder walk which we have laid in 
your village. I was somewhat surprised to hear of this com- 
plaint, as itis a fact that in most all other villages where we 
have these walks, they are considered the best that they have. 

The cinders of which they are constructed, being porous, 
{һе walk is always dry. In time these walks pack as hard as 
a plank walk, and give the best of satisfaction. 

For your information will say, that all walks across this com- 
pany's right of way from this on will be constructed of this 
material, and in as much as the orders for so doing came 
from the general office in St. Paul, no change can be made in 
this matter. 

Yours truly, 
A. J. Sovereign 
Assistant Superintendent 

A speedy conversion of Mr. Sovereign's views would have 
come about last week could he have had the privilege of using 
our cinder sidewalks after the heavy rain. He would at that 
time have thought it pleasure to walk in the ditch instead. 

The fact is that these things that are called sidewalks are 
worse than nothing. Nothing, if it followed a person into the 
house, would not be visible, but these sidewalks follow a person 
into the house and are sadly visibly -- so much so that the post- 
master had to cover his cinder proportionment with boards. 

Porous! We say, poor us too, that have to put up with such 
donations from our enterprising railroad while it is building 
stone walks and flower gardens around its magnificent depot 
in Fargo. Hawley ought at least to receive civilized walks for 
its main street, seeing we contentedly put up with depot ac- 
commodations that compel waiting passengers to smoke and 
put the baby to sleep in the same room 

Carload shipments from Hawley station from November 1 to 
Wednesday evening this week were: 51 carloads of wheat, 30 
of hay, seven of flax, and two each of oats, potatoes and 
cattle; a total of 94 in days. What is the matter with Haw- 
ley? She is all right -- except the cinder walks. 

The Herald is compelled to serve public notice on all who 


make it a practice to call and read over our manuscript and 
standing type to cultivate better manners. Everything in the 
print shop is private till it is handed you in printed form. We 


give you the privilege to call us down when you see us going 
through your private belongings. 

Minneapolis Journal -- The Odd Fellows of Hawley opened 
a new hall last Friday evening,with a grand banquet and ball. It 
was the largest and most successful event of the kind ever 
held in this village. 

Schirrmann's Orchestra of Fargo furnished the music and 
landlord McDonald of the City Hotel served the banquet. The 
new hall is the pride of the town. 

DECEMBER 1, 1899 
WORKMEN ENTERTAIN 

The A.0.U.W. lodge gave a free entertainment last Friday 
evening which was a real treat. The Workmen of Hawley have 
the banner lodge in membership -- 75 strong -- and they аге just- 
ly proud of their showing. 

They have elected the following officers for the ensuing year; 
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Day, overseer - Gi man-H.F. Mensing forman-W. E. 
financier - A. Hanson (Fourth term cue Herbert F. Burrill, 


Hm t , receiver - S. Е. Fi: ide - 
mas McDougall, I. W. - William Grant, O w.. Haws guide 


gave a lecture in the town hall Com e id about noon. He 
LIGHT FOOTED AFFAIR 


is at the City H 
large patronage. He will remain in Hawley ш ue Р 


A citizen jumped onto our rter 
50 many strangers were Баи their ie pe 
tion and points east. It is somewhat of a puzzle to strangers 
to conceive why they have to take that northeast oad ШЙ 
east, in the first place it is hard to find it at all. 

_ Sign boards here and there would be the proper thing. Here 
is a chance for the village council to distinguish itself. 

An expert optician is in town. Blind pigs beware. 

_ The staff of employes at the railway hotel in Winnipeg Junc- 
tion has been augmented by three: Eric of old time fame who 
works days, Iver Dahlby who works nights, and Miss Emma Larson, 
who takes charge of the culinary department. 3 

DECEMBER 8, 1899 

Ole P. Wange, a brother of the photographer, arrived from 
Norway last evening. He has been over to visit the old sod, and 
stopped off here on his way to his home in Ada. 

Rev. R. K. Brandser of Audubon will hold services in Awrey's 
Hall Sunday morning, the 10th at 10:30 o'clock, preaching in 
the Norwegian language. Everybody welcome. 

The ladies aid society of the Norwegian Lutheran Church 
served lutefisk and other good things at Johnson's Hall Wed- 
nesday evening. A large crowd gathered and partook of the 
sumptuous feast. Almquist's orchestra was there and 
some music which gave evidence of rapid progress. 

District Court Indictment - Herbert Britton, two endictments, 
assault in second degree and attempt at rape on Mrs. Angie 
Johnson of Hawley Township on July 19. 

DECEMBER 15, 1899 

Hans Erickson of Cromwell left for Norway last Saturday 
morning. He crosses the ocean to Liverpool on board the 
Oceanic, the new White Star streamer, which is now the largest 
steamer in the world, carrying 2,000 passengers in addition to 
a crew of 500. 

Herbert Britton was sentenced to the reformatory in St. Cloud 
for assault and attempted rape. 

DECEMBER 22, 1899 b 

A quiet wedding took place at the Samuel Lewis residence 
Friday evening. Allan F. Burrill and Miss Dazey .E. Pryor 
were married. Rev. George W. Proctor of the Methodist Church 
performed the ceremony. Gertrude Evans of Muskoda was 
bridesmaid and Samuel Lewis, bestman. 

The bride is a daughter of John Pryor of Eugene, Oregon, 
who formerly lived in Muskoda. The groom is а son of J. H. 
Burrill of this village and is a member of the famous 13th 
Minnesota Regiment. 

What is фе ГАН with an early closing crusade? Stores and 
other places of business should close at 7 o'clock in the d 
ing except Saturdays, after January jae an up-to-date 
scheme and has it in progressive principles. 

Hawley Odd Fellows have voted to organize a Rebekah Lodge 
which is the ladies’ branch of their order. 

THEOLOGICAL STUDENT TO PREACH 


S. G. Hauge, a theological student from the United Church 


ө "n Mii is will preach in Norwegian language 
Seminary in Minneapolis, wil Phe 24th, at 11 o'clock. Every- 


in Awrey's Hall Sunday morning, 


invited. Mr. Hauge arrived last evening and is a guest of 
Rushfeldts. He will graduate from the seminary next May. 
Hans Rushfeldt and family moved into their new home on 
Monday. It has 12 rooms and hot water heat. Mr. R. is much 
at being quartered in his new and prominent mansion. 
P. Sliper, one of the old pioneers of Ulen, was in Keene 
ing several days ago. 
Pu к. M. Probsttield died in St. Paul Monday from the ef- 
fects of а stroke of paralysis. Deceased was the wife of the ex- 
senator of Moorhead. 


HORSELESS CARRIAGE SEEN IN HAWLEY 


A horseless carriage is operating on the streets of Fargo. We 
saw one in Hawley the first of the week, but it only accommo- 
dated one passenger. 

DECEMBER 29, 1899 

Hans Rushfeldt had a plumber down from Fargo this week 

putting in the bathroom connections in his new house. 


The Boom Year Of 1899 In Hawley 


Village Improvements -- 1899 
Over $30,000 Has been Expended in Improvements the Past Year. 
Below is a list of improvements which have been made in the Village 
of Hawley the past year: 


William Ritteman, brick block (Odd Fellow's Hall) $4,500 
Hans Rushfeldt residence 4,000 
E.F. Burlingham, brick store building 3,500 
George McDonald, addition to City Hotel 2,000 
T. B. C. Evans, residence and barn 2,100 
Harriet Shave, residence 1,100 
Andrew Johnson, improvements on store building 1,000 
Knud Wefald residence 1,000 


M. E. Lewis, residence 

A.R. Shave residence 

Walter Shave, residence and barn 

Н. Bilben residence 

T. Olson residence and barn 

Archie Cameron residence 

М.О. Sanden, residence 

Sam Lewis harness shop 

J. H. Reid printing office 

Norwegian Lutheran Church improvements 

T. B. C. Evans warehouse 

Rushfeldt, Southwell & Co., addition to store building 
М.К. Lee addition and improvements on blacksmith shop 
Joshua Awrey residence 

Rushfeldt, Southwell & Co., fruit store 

Ole P. Storberg addition to store building 


William Hammett barn 
P. Anton Berg improvements on residence 
"Union Church improvements 135 
L. P. Jerdee barn 130 
Turkington & Cameron addition to livery stable 125 
T. B. C. Evans, coal house and wood yard 100 
G. B. Plummer improvements on restaurant 100 
Walter Shave improvements on residence 100 
N.H. Fulton remodeling post office building 100 
H. Dolva barn 100 
Е. J, Southwell improvements on dwelling 100 
Ole Olson improvements on bank property 100 
North Star Creamery siding 100 
B. Kroll barn 75 
Archie Whaley barn 50 
Ole Hagen barn 50 
Total $30,695 


The above list does not include many small improvements and also 
leaves out а steam laundry which is just outside the village limits 
and valued at $900. There most likely will be such a thing at Hale's 
addition next year. 


Ringing In The New Century 


JANUARY 5, 


1900 


It’s 1900 and it ought to be written that way. 

Almquist's orchestra is next. They are scheduled to give their 
first annual ball in Odd Fellows Hall, Jan. 12, 1900. The music 
will be furnished by them, and an oyster supper served at 
midnight. Turn out and give the orchestra boys your sympathy 
and support. 

A good bachelor's second hand stove for sale cheap at The 
Herald office. 

Wood will be taken in exchange for photographs at the Wange 
Studio. 

The Claffey blacksmith shop tried to burn Saturday, but 
was caught in the act and repulsed. Something to do in connection 
with the chimney was to blame. 

Miss Blanche Works royally entertained a company of young 
friends at her parents' home last Friday evening. The occasion 
was in honor of Mr. William Works who is home for the holi- 
day vacation from the state university, and who is home for 
the first time since returning from the Philippines where he 
was chasing Aguinaldo. 

Northwestern Telephone Exchange Company has made а 
change in its day rates, which took effect Jan. 1. A message 
can now be sent for 15 cents, limited to three minutes, to any 
point named below (the former rate was 25 cents for five 
minutes), Moorhead, Barnesville, Sabin, Baker, Glyndon, Win- 
nipeg Junction, Lake Park, Audubon, Detroit City, Detroit Lake, 
Hitterdal, Ulen, буге, Twin Valley in Minnesota, and Fargo, 
Sanders and Wild Rice, N.D. 

North Star Creamery reports the receipt of 24,040 pounds of 
butterfat from April 1, 1899 to Dec. 1, 1899. 

THE NUMBER IS 502 

Tells the tale and records the population of the Village of 
Hawley, according to the census taken by The Herald. Guesses 
ranged from 410 to 1,000. Hans H. Nelson guesses 502 and se- 
cures first prize and W. George Hammet, 501, was the next 
nearest. 

SHIPMENTS 
Hawley Station-One of our Busiest Institutions 

Northern Pacific Railroad is fortunate in having on its line 
such a town as Hawley. To give an idea of the amount of work 
performed by our depot force, we print below a statement of 
car shipments for the past year. 

Number of carloads shipped from Hawley station from Jan- 
uary 1, 1899 to January 1, 1900: 


, Hay 180, Flax, 31, Oats, 22, Cattle 22, Potatoes 11, 


“4, Emigrant movables 1, Agricultural implements 1: 
poo of carloads received at Hawley during the same 


ber 118, Wood 29, Brick 27, Agricultural implements 3 
Immigrant movables 16, «€ 14, m 5 Lime 8, Feed 7, ОП " 

х 3, Sawdust 2, Cattle 2, Hardware 2, Twine 2, d 
e ples 1: Total 271. ‚ Stone 
JANUARY 12, 1900 

. G. Thysell unloaded a car of buggies and wagons on Mon- 
T Health officer J. H. Burrill reports 14 births in the village 
in the year 1899, which is less than the average for 11 years 
and he reports only three deaths, which is less than the average 
since the record has been kept. 


ware 1, Gravel 1, Ар 


— 


STORES WILL CLOSE EARLY — 7 P.M. 


We, the undersigned merchants of Hawley, hereby agree to 
close our stores at 7 p.m. (Saturday night excepted) from 
January 15, 1900, to April 1, 1900: 

Rushfeldt, Southwell & Co.; W. Tanner and Co.; C. E. Lund- 
quist & Со.; C. Nelson; Peterson, Eid & Co.; C. G. Thysell; 
P. Anton Berg; Wilcox Lumber Co. 

The above merchants have taken a wise and commendable 
step, and we hope that all their customers will see to it that 
they do their necessary Shopping before Seven every evening 
except Saturday. This movement gives both the proprietors and 
the clerks a chance to enjoy home life, and it also puts a stop 
to considerable loafing - Ed. 

JANUARY 19, 1900 
NOTICE 

The Scandinavian Lutheran Independent Church of Hawley, 
Minn. will hold a special business meeting in S. Р. Wange's 
studio Tuesday, Jan. 30, 1900, for the purpose of selecting a 
minister for the congregation, together with Rollag and Gran 
congregations, and to transact what other business there might 
be brought before the meeting. Knud Wefald, secretary 


H. B. Plummer was the lucky bidder for the hauling of the 
ice for the North Star Creamery. 

After Monday next, January 22, the postoffice will close at 
8 pm. instead of 9, and continue as long as the business 
places close at 7 p.m. This postoffice keeps open more hours 
than any other office on the line, which is not necessary. 

Five delegates each from Hawley, Rollag and Gran congrega- 
tions met in the village last Saturday in the interest of Scandin- 
avian Lutheran Independent church to take preliminary action 
for the selection of a permanent pastor for the three congrega- 
tions. 

Mr. S. G. Hauge, who will graduate from the Minneapolis 
seminary next spring, and Rev. N. H. Lind of Wolverton, are 
the candidates, and the majority favor the former. 


JANUARY 26, 1900 

Postmistress O'Donnell went up to the grain growers conven- 
lion. Wednesday. 

А gramophone craze has broken out in Muskoda since agent 
Goodyear put in his excellent instrument. 

William Parsons came very near being the victim of a serious 
accident Tuesday on the Ford farm. His head caught between 
а hay rack and the barn while he was occupied in clearing the 
Way for the approaching load of hay. He got out with several 
bruises. 

Attorney Halvorson spent several days in Ulen this week, and 
while there he was called to take the state’s side in a blind pig 
case. It was a jury affair, and called forth the sympathy of 
twelve men in favor of the pig. The acquitted and accused par- 
ty has left town because he was guilty. 


^ FEBRUARY 2, 1900 
Hawley is to have a new drug store, John Edling, who has 
п a clerk in D. Е. MacNab’s drug store in Moorhead, has 
decided to locate here. 
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One comfort. i i i 
Кы p (ES Dew institution will be known as а 
of еве those who like to do business ii 
Mr. ватам nee can be accommodated, eae 
nort ы the Walter Shave store building on the 
Mr. and Mrs. John Меропа! observi 
wedding anniversary М o a Eu SETS ed their 50th 


golden wedding for Hawley, if not the ey ae ne ore 
FEBRUARY 9, 1900 — 


C. J. Hammerstrom is making preparations fi 
of a building in the spring in nich ТА will ud Mes 
eig repair shop, and will handle a complete stock of re- 
тйс oe ee 
а prospective schoolma'm, portanco a 
vilis gave a concert ere n бшу i Dal 

д as А п s 
хаса. Store building which was greatly appreciated by a full 
ae FEBRUARY 16, 1900 

Edling’s drug store will be located in the building formerly 

occupied by P. Anton Berg on the south side instead of the 
Shave building. 
_ The all-absorbing topic of conversation concerning this election 
is the question of license or no license for the sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors. It is hoped that the fight will be a clean one, with all 
mud slinging left out, and that there will be no hard feelings 
engendered between neighbors, as it sometimes the case in 
petty elections. 

Annual meeting of Hawley Cemetery Association was called 
for Tuesday evening, but it failed to convene as nobody but 
the secretary showed up. He is somewhat indignant at the lack 
of interest shown by lot owners. The cemetery property is in 
need of considerable improvement and those interested will 
have to do it or else it will not be done. 

Inspite of a frosty evening a goodly number of young people 
took in the Valentine social at the Lewis farm east of the Village 
Wednesday night. The evening was pleasantly spent in playing 
crokinole and other popular games. 

The Valentine postoffice caused a heap o’merriment, and gave 
to many hearts, propositions from new sources. The Epworth 
Leaguers are good entertainers and serve good refreshments. 

Winnipeg Junction - There have been numerous complaints 
here this winter about the scarcity of fuel, the farmers not car- 
ing to haul wood on account of the bad roads, but since the 
last snowfall, there have been quite a number of loads hauled in. 

Rollag - Some time ago, some party took the whiffletree 
hooks off S. М. Lee's buggy. It is supposed he found he could 
not use the hooks, so a few nights ago he returned and took 
pole, whiffle-tree and all. Steve says he don’t think the fellow 
can get along very well without the neck yoke, and if the 
party will only come after it, he will make him a present of it. 


MARCH 2, 1900 1 е 
Betz and Lee, blacksmiths, have decided to put in a gasoline 


ine to run their machinery with. ч 
Rollag = J. R. Sutherland was killed Tuesday evening about 


o'clock by being thrown from a load of cord wood on the 
east side of Pelican Lake. He struck his head and his neck 
broke by the fall. He will be buried in Hawley. — 

Hitterdal - We notice the fight in Hawley over firewater has 
begun, and can assure our friends there that we earnestly 
desire that they will again vote out the saloons, for the bad ef- 
fects of those places are often experienced by the inhabitants 
of this town when the returning revellers make night hideous 

ith their shouting and cursing. ^ 
w Winn peg оеша — Messrs. Johnson and Berg have dissolved 
partnership, and the business hereafter will be known as J. H. 
Johnson's. 
MARCH 9, 1900 

Turkington & Cameron want notice served on all who have 
been using their straw stack near the bridge on the south side 
to quit. They need what is left in their business. 

There will be an Edison Phonograph Polyphone on exhibition 
at Golden Rule restaurant, Hawley, March 9 and 10. Come and 
have a good laugh. One of the most interesting selections is 
Dewey's coming to New York. 

The ice in the N. P. cinder troughs (sidewalks) is breaking 
up - look out for a jam. 

Samuel Lewis has put in a tug stitching machine in his har- 
ness shop which does fine work and keeps the printers awake. 

Andrew Johnson, proprietor of the department store, was in 
Minneapolis this week. He made arrangements to put in a first 
class millinery department in his store. 


POPP OPO SOO PP OOOO SPOS OOS OOS OOOO 


Sam Lewis, who came with the Yeovil Colony as a youngster in 1873, opened his new 
harness and blacksmith shop in the summer of 1899. He was burned out of his old 
building (which occupied the south half of VigenJohnson Furniture Inc.) in the spring. 
The new building occupied the site between the McDonald building and the new State 
Bank of Hawley building on Sixth Street. Lewis combined financial resources with Editor 
John Reid of The Hawley Herald to construct the building with Reid occupying the north 
half and Lewis the south. 

The youngster seated at work in the photo is Edgar Shave, son of Alfred Shave and 
nephew of Walter Shave. He later became outdoor sports editor of the Minneapolis Star- 
Tribune and was recognized as one of the outstanding conservationists in the state of 
Minnesota. He died October 28, 1965, at the age of 81. 

Photo is owned by Mrs. Arnold Anderson, a niece of Sam Lewis. 
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MARCH 16, 1900 


The Village Votes No License 
The expected happened — with N Н. Fulton, elected presi- 
dent; S. P. Wange, George McDonald Sr., and F. J. Southwell, 


. Those new councilmen are pretty good fell 
ther pretty g ellows, and 


They don't like blind pigs and they know it. They don't like 
cinder troughs and they know it. They don't like poor drainage 
and they know it. 

(Knud Wefald, who later became a U.S. Congressman, was 
one of the six candidates for trustee, and lost. Ed.) 

S. G. Hauge, who was called to preach for the Norwegian 
people of this community, has accepted the call and will com- 
mence his labors here about the latter part of next July. This 
is good news as Mr. Hauge is an energetic young man and will 
undoubtedly do his people much good. 

Tatley's Grove News -- Hans Tatley, Jacob Sliper, Ole Mode- 
dal, Paul Lindholm and P. Svebak went to Hawley on Monday. 

We all are anxious to find out whether or not our blind pigs 
and their neighbors can get the saloons into our neighboring 
towns of Hawley, Hitterdal and Ulen. If the women could only 
vote, we would soon see our pigs and saloon keepers growing 
less fat. 

Winnipeg Junction - Mr. and Mrs. Adna Colburn of Hawley 
spent Monday among us visiting friends. 

FOR ORPHANS AND WIDOWS 

A number of person in the vicinity of Hawley, who were once 
British citizens, or who are of British descent, having express- 
ed a desire to show their sympathy for those who are fighting 
and suffering in defense of the empire, have decided to give 
practical effect to that feeling by collecting as large a sum as 
possible for the benefit of those who have been made widows 
and orphans by this war. 

If in sympathy with this object, you are invited to join with 
them in contributing to this fund, “Тһе Widows and Orphans 
Fund." Subscriptions will be received by either of the following 
and forwarded promptly as possible: 

F. J. Southwell, Herbert Glaisyer, John Turner, Walter Shave 
E. F. Burlingham, T. B. C. Evans. 

MARCH 23, 1900 

Adna Colburn was around Wednesday feeling somewhat the 
worse for having made a miscalculated step on a hay rack. 
A badly bruised rib was the result. 

Н. B. Thysell was testing a new two-horse power gasoline 
engine at the town pump yesterday. The ordeal attracted a 
crowd equal to a 10-cent circus. The new machine will be put 
up in О. E. Hale's laundry, and the “biled’’ shirts will be fixed 
up in two-horse shape. 

It is against the laws of the state to shoot ducks, geese and 
other aquatic fowl this spring. Local sports will, therefore, con- 
fine themselves to fishing, with an occasional shot at a crow. 

Rollag - Will Turkington of Hawley was in Rollag Tuesday 
night about nine o'clock with a telegram for Chris Martinson. 

Keene News - Mike Dauner of Mason City, Iowa, is now locat- 
ed on the Smith farm. He is well pleased with this country. 


MARCH 30, 1900 

No less than 10 drummers stepped off the train from the 
west Monday morning. This is good evidence that Hawley is a 
good business town. 

The violin concert, given by Halvor Solum in the Union 
Church Wednesday, was not very well attended. Mr. Solum 
knows how to handle the violin and his selections were very 
well rendered. 

His imitations of the songs of various birds, chattering of 
squirrels, farmyard music, including the milking of the cows 
and the song of the milkmaid, the arrival and departure of 
trains at a railway station, and last, but not least, a threshing 
machine being fed by a new hand, were very realistic. The en- 
tertainment deserved a better reception. 

Dr. Niven will be in Hawley April 4. АП kinds of dentistry 
atlow prices. Painless extracting. At Ulen April 14. 

APRIL 6, 1900 

At a regular meeting of the Village Council held in said 
Village at 8 p.m. on the 2nd day of April, 1900, in the City Hotel, 
the said Village Council having proceeded to ascertain estimate 
and assess the highway labor and road tax to be performed 
and paid in said village the ensuing year, do estimate and as- 
sess two days highway labor to each and every male inhabitant 
in said village, liable to be assessed for highway labor, to be 
performed in said village the ensuing year; and we do assess 
a road tax of $258.55, the rate of which is ascertained to be 
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What пе... 


Qmega Separator 
WOULD DO FOR YOU 


Sure 10 00 per cent in skimming 
Sure Sto 15 per cent in churning, 
Sare time ond Падот. 
Insure purity of product. 
Remove tuberculasts and disease germs, 
Give а much superior cream 
Give a cream of uny desired density, 
Give warm, fresh, шеме? skim-milk. 

9. Obriate " e. 

10. Give the best aeration. 

11. Dy away with taints and odorg, 

12. Enhance keeping qualities 
s13. Sage honte und women's work, 
14 Sure one-half time in churning. 
15. Save storing and handling of toe, 
10. Save mujtitude of utensils. 

17 Saee washing and cure of utensils 


Save in aetualoash result alone at least 
$10 PER COW 

per year, and make your dairy work 

a source of profit instead of drudgery. 


тз Sah 


Call and see the Separator at— 


W. TANNER &CO'S. 


Hawley went dry 


And we are Satisfied | s 


| 
| 


It is our princi 
is appreciated by all who are d 
building. А house b 
dry foundation wi 
everything dry, amd we know it 
ing and repairing. А wet board in a dry hou 
not the thing. Wek 1 
wet, and it costs you m 


Come aud in look them 
Our stock is the 


| UN 
| ‘vice. WILCOX LUMBER CO. 


-% HERBERT GLAISYER}H 


DRUGGIST & PHARMACIST : 


HAWLEY, MINN, 


Drugs, Chemicals, Proprietary Medicines, 


School Supplies, Artists’ Materials, | 


Kaleomine, Brushes, &c., &c, 
Prescriptions carefully compounded day or night 


lasts give my customers а share in my good fortent. 
: ЕЈ w Snape for You. Теке Оте. 
B Washburn & Crosby's “Gold Medal" 
Gaodsel! “Gold Dust" Flour anth sack only 
Pure Rye Flour 5 De сз 
сач Ma Mub* s 
Pure Buck «heat Fiour ‘noae better, : 


8 Best Graham Flour... 


Й Granulated Corn Меш! 8 
@ Копей Us 


BzEsssssssi 


Я Ground Oyster Shells 


lulls ** 


Corn, Bran. Shorts Barley, and other Ground Feed as low 
as the lowest. Y 


‘Yours fec goed үзө, large sales, and emali profita- 


û | vas pulled off. The ballot box was 


| 


| didn't end at 


Loe 


z 


The expected happe 
Tuesday. "Mid “Old Glory" fying 
Фаг the drarmam's Wall and the 
candidates fring vn the streeta, it 


wooden, the judges M. R 
feldt and Tanner, amd the clerks 
Messrs Share and Cannon. Two 
tickets were in the feld-one tor and 
опе against, and one against and 
lone for. The ordeal lasted from 
two hours before lunch till within 
one hour of train time. Then the 
proceedings with a public 
‘oration by the main judge. At this 
juncture the Fanner got а thread. 
fed needle and the other fellow com- 
тепсей to read 128 chapters, 
ly tales from the ballot box 
read.the tab fellows chimed in: one 
two, three, Jour, five; one,two,three, 
four, fire-again and again till 
Some got happy. some sick, som 
weary, some leary, ete, Some of 
the tales ended funny, and some 
bat te,they didn’t 

fend in the right place, The bors 
finally ended their figure business 
(just as the train pulled out with 
some of tbe campaigners aboard 
пос Moorhead). and announced 
through a judge the glowing re- 
It transpired that one fac- 


teat, and as for what wer 


‘The list rendered below 
the total number of casual 
gathered trom confirmed reports 


me new councilmen are pretty 
good fellows, and they know it 
They don't like blind pige, and} 
they know it. They dont like cin-| 
m. amd they know it | 
ke роот drainage, and | 


| 


under the houses, 
Now there 
doubt but the administration of 

lage afars this comi “ 
be tip top. What эме, 
еу ou? Well that matters 
bey are elected and are the 


tty it As for cellars they 
t 
1 


иясе of the majority 
rules. and the majority in Hawley 
are on the tight side. Who dares| 


say they are not? These new coun 
cilmen are oat beloved citizens.and 
we know it, Their oath of office 
says they are going to abide by the 
laws of the state,and common sense 
saya we are going to abide by the 
new city dads. Amen! 


STRAY SHOTS. 
Mensing his defeat. 
Can the chair bold a Hulton” 
The cinder troughs went dy too 
License Youcan'thu cense See 
The Good Templare still wold the 
t. 

Eastern Clay count) is temper 
ance ; 

Fertile wont fertile for saiveny 
LES 

Gow Jobson тах 
мета. * 

Shave Professor Wangeleia!t— 
in votes. 


Majority |? 


vite quiet quit са thel 


Lake Park ref 
boat two ti ue 

Halstad is dey 
officers 10 tack it 


Moorhead will try for | 
mayor sext Tuesday. ci el 


he future will kare a. 
lavur to tbem 


еу falls in lige with 21 
majority against license, 

Ada went wet by 37 majority 
Butte Cmax by 17 majority. . 

About the first thing the new 
cuncti khoutd do ie te buy à new 
fag. 

И Tarkington bad Bes Jenkin- 


son. whetywonid Bem have вед 
now? I 


aed whisky by 


Н 


I 
Vr 16 with new 


"AI эъ well that ends well," This! 
fannd verification tarough Soult 
"i 

Low license won at Detroit, and 
the wide-openpolicy ticket was 
elected 

Giyrdon has ite term at the bat 
next Tuesday but the license мше 
ıe tot up, 

And what kind of а towa ja 
Breckenridge? For license, 211; 
agaras, 3L 

Up at Uten there is an unhusk 
atmosphere for whisky—13 
ty agaist it, 

Only two men ia town without 

enemy, namely: Jens E. Johnson 
and C. Neison 

10 was good shaves that pat 
Wange iota office, That sounds too 
queer tw be true. 

No legal whisky to be bought 
between Andabon and Moorhead 
the gaming year. 

Wefald bas shingles for those 
who won,but he will waita year be- 
fore ke pets out one for himself, 


The print shop received ай the) 
nting. Thawke, gentlemen. We 


ІЯ 

È 
alse acknowledge receipt of pro 
and соз blessings 

ІЗ 


Same ове truly зай: "We wil 
scarcely be on speaking terms with 
our neighbors before another elec- 
tion will be оа our hands.” 

The election was an endorsement 
of blind pig prosecution, Ин 
hadn't been the 15 majority would 
have been somewhere else, 


Hawley township caucus last 
arday took а vote oa сепме | 
Result- against and § for, Shows | 


Freier cap чаш 
Th wren bare MA n 
right ni Ты ейшгег the Har. 


ald was elected mayor, and the Ia- 
dex proprietor recorder, How did 
you fool «m? | 

Mayor, postmaster, justice, bute | 
termaker, collector,  imsarance 
agent,chairmae Republican county 
committee, ete. Very, bet the 
Republican administration did | 
bring prosperity to our new mayor, 

He te о.к 

The tollowing is wiat Duncan 
F, Macnab says about our new] 
druggist: 


ты 


western Minnesota will соптеве in 
Moorhead, April ө and 7. Xo teach! 
[cr in this nection of the state should 
miss this meeting. An opportunity 


kill be giren to visit the State 
Xucmal Scheel while ia session] 
arwen topics of vita! intereat to. 


educators will be discussed. The 
program contains tbe names of 25 
educators, several of whom are 
knows tarvughout the state. The 
railronds have granteda round trip) 
rate of a fare and one-third са the 


His goodly initials didn't sare 
Lundquist. 


34 


certificate plan good from April 34 
to бшш inclusive. | 


1 


E Int 


= is still our best suite, We haye a full line and you will 


= Our stock in this line was never so large as 


= We carry a full line, You will find the Masurys paints 


HERALD. 


1900, 


$1 PER YEAR. 


A WHOLE LOT OF BARGAINS! 


We are offering for onl 

Siupenduus Margains in Prens Goode, 
read this "ad th 1 

cull and take advantage These еп 

only a few of t 

to offer, Ве в 

next week, 


1 piece steel gray Jamest Gooda, 
tegula peke of this staple, Ше seh Ree 


. 9t 


1 piece Rough Plaxd Dress Goods, old price ?Se—sell at 536 


1 piece Rough Check, 
ve Ei Check, a handsome pattern that wa 


б 
Navy piaca left, oid price óc 2017 Ta вай Age 


1 piece all wool Mixed Goods, old price осе at,, 306 
1 piece Brogatle Dress Goods, a Pretty pattern, old е 


3 pieces all wool Serge, old price 45c—sell 


price 25c sell at.. 


5 pieces coton Plaids and Checks double fold Dress 
Goods, old price 12 %с fo 15c per yard--se]l at... + 


Buffalo Flannels, black and white checks, black and ðt 


red, plain grey, etc., old price 40c- sel} at,........ 
‘These goods are the heaviest made Buffalo Flannel, 
2 pieces 52 inches wide Dress Flannels, colors wine 

and grey, old price Dm rue аш. ABG 
Even if you do not need these goods now it will 

pay to buy them and make them up for next winter, 


M we bd le hey ove goede tow wa сый not opi йө ja үн t мм fr jin 
бм 20 per cont ce thon thay ae verd и fg Ва ий. 


C. E. LUNDQUIST & 00. 


SORDAL'S FRUIT MARKET, 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


cum APPLES, SWEET POTATOES, 
“ҮН, | BANANAS, не on, 
ALL, Sites. MS. CABBAGE, ETC. 


FINE CONFECTIONERY, 


Our Candies are always fresh and our stock 
is the largest and best of its kind in town, 


B. А. SORDAL. 


Save Money 


by buying your FURNITURE at once as we are closing out 
this line to make room for 


Machinery. 


line we shall have the largest and best assortment 


Lumber 


find our prices and grades right. 


Hardware. 


Paints. 


excelled by none, 


Rushfeldt, Southwell & 00, 


e ue] A RM E RS ! 


When you are ready to buy sour Grass Seed, don't forget to 
oto the HAWLEY SEED AND NURSERY STORE, which 
вах ов hand Red and White Clover, Red Top, Timothy, Mil- 
jet, Hungarian, and a full line of Garden Seeds and Corn in 
diferent varieties, We will have on hand Cabbage and To- 
mato plants for transplanting in the spring, and if you wish = 
argain ox Shade and Ornamental Trees, call or write w. 


get! 


JOHN ANDERSON, SON & CO., 


HAWLEY, MINN. 


cents on each one hundred dollars worth of real and 
property liable to taxation in said village, as valued 
assessment rate of the past year, to be paid in said 
the ensuing year. 1 
By order of the Village Council 

Nelson H. Fulton, president 
Jens E. Johnson, Village Recorder 


Archie Cameron has gone to Cannon Falls after the Hamble- 
t stallion, Recoin, who will be kept here this season. Ad- 
of the handsome horse will find him at the Turkington 
stable next week. 

- The large barns on the Sill farm burned to the ground Tues- 
day. Nine head of cattle perished in the fire, and a large 
‘amount of hay and grain was destroyed. No clue to the origin 
of the blaze has as yet been found. The estimated loss is $4,000; 
insurance $2,000. Died — April 4, 1900, at sunrise, Mrs. Olof A. 
(Angie) Johnson of Muskoda after three weeks of severe illness. 
Deceased was a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Stetson of 
Hawley and was a member of the Union Church. 

Cromwell — A winter term of school closed Thursday in Dis- 
trict 93. The impossible has been accomplished. There is talk 
of having eight months next year. Would it not be a good 
thing if all country schools would follow in the footsteps of 93? 

APRIL 13, 1900 
“Hello” Is Wanted 

One of the many necessary improvements which Hawley is 
jn need of is a telephone line. It is perhaps of utmost importance 
to the business welfare of the town in order to retain the adja- 
territory from which we draw our trade. 
the first place, a local telephone line would be a great 
convenience to every man and woman in town, and from the 
experience of others, a person cannot afford to do without it. 

"When once tried, and when once established locally, the line 
be extended in as many directions as might be expedient, 
thus enable us to compete successfully with other towns 
are now reaching for trade by the means of the telephone 
they are to be commended for their enterprise, but in this 
to be outdone. 
second place, a telephone system can be established at 
within the reach of the progressive businessmen of our 
provided they all work in harmony, and are willing to 
a reasonable amount toward its establishment, and 
should not delay for we need all the business we 
protect ourselves from encroachment if we 
our prestige as the best town in Clay Coun- 
meeting of the businessmen of this town to 


new bathroom ready for customers. It 
it a trial. 

Winnipeg Junction - Whilst the family of John Murphy were 

A the show Saturday evening. their team that was tied 

got loose and went home, and one of the boys had to 

and ride after them before the family could 


Cromwell - А two months term of Norwegian school will begin 
in District 93 on April 17 with the Rev. Skaar as teacher. 
APRIL 20, 1900 
REBEKAH LODGE 
А Rebekah lodge, the auxiliary order of the LO.O.F., was 
instigated in this village last Friday evening with 33 charter 


Hawley is heaping up a reputation as a lodge town, and it 
can be said at present that she has all the lodges she needs. 
are all respectable concerns and worthy of the patron- 
are receiving; this especially true of the new institu- 


Sunday was an ideal Easter day -- warm and sunshiny. 
The customary mud and wet weather were not in evidence. 
Everybody appeared joyous and ready to give thanks for the 
great event which the day celebrated. 

Dr. О. E. Heimark is around rustling members for a gun 
club. The thing is a go. A trap has already been ordered. 

Twenty-five cents will furnish you one of the best soft water 
baths you have ever had. You will find the tub at Wange's. 

Rev. L. K. Brandser of Audubon will hold Norwegian preach- 


ing service in Awrey Hall Sunday morning at 10:30. erybody 
welcome. p 

The children of Hawley and vicinity who last fall contributed 
one cent each for a watch for Admiral Dewey, will take comfort 
in knowing that the timepiece is now finished and will be 
presented to the naval hero on May 1. The watch is a fine bit of 
jewelry and is said to be one of the best ever produced in 
America. 

Quite an amount of enthusiasm has been stirred up this week 
in the interest of a tennis club, and The Herald is requested to 
call a meeting of all concerned at the reading room for tomor- 
row evening at eight, Saturday, the 21st. АП who want to play 
tennis should attend. 

C. J. Wagner has forfeited his lease of the roller mill and on 
Wednesday returned home to Kindred, N.D. Mr. Wagner regis- 
tered a kick before he left, claiming that the property as he 
rented it, was misrepresented to him. Had he known the true 
condition of the mill, he would never have taken charge of it. 
B. E. Kroll has returned from Fargo and will operate the mill 
again. 

Probably there has never been a more quiet, orderly Sunday 
in the city of Moorhead than the Sunday just passed. As an 
evidence of the fact, there was not an arrest made and no business in 
police court yesterday. 

This is remarkable in a city which has over 40 saloons. The 
saloons are said to have been closed - tight - front and rear, 
and the places unoccupied. This is a condition which has not 
existed in Moorhead for many years. The number of saloon 
men and attaches who were out driving and walking with their 
families was notable and a no doubt appreciated change - by the 
family. - Fargo Call. 

OBITUARY 

Mrs. Angie Stetson Johnson, who died at her home in Hawley, 
Minn., April 4, 1900, was born in Wayne, Maine, June 19, 1869. 
From there the family moved to Missouri, and in 1873 to Haw- 
ley. 

She was married March 8, 1893 to Olof A. Johnson. Three 
children were born to them, the youngest dying while still a 
babe. 

HAWLEY GUN CLUB 

The above is the name of an organization which was per- 
fected in this village last evening. Andrew Johnson was chair- 
man of the meeting. The officers elected are E. F. Burlingham, 
president; Dr. O. E. Heimark, vice president; John H. Reid, 
secretary; and N. O. Sanden, treasurer. Guy Halvorson and 
J. N. Fulton, with the officers elected, will constitute a board 
of directors. 


The aim and purpose of the club is to protect and abide by 
the game laws of the state and to develop the shooting facul- 
ties of its members so that they will be able to shoot birds on 
the wing. The club grounds will be located northeast of the 
village. The present membership is about fifteen. 

The North Star Creamery last week placed an additional 
cream wagon in the field, and C. J. Bang has accepted the 
office of escorting it around the country. 

The newly organized Rebekah Lodge has decided to appear 
before the public on Friday evening, May 4, in the form of an 
ice cream social. The affair will take place in Odd Fellow's 
Hall. Everybody welcome. 

Knudt N. Bergan and family left Tuesday for Elbow Lake, 
Minn. where Mr. B. has bought a grist mill and where they 
will make their home in the future. Mr. Bergan has operated 
the Jacobson mill south of the village for a number of years. 

Considerable building will be done in Hawley this year. Tur- 
kington and Cameron have commenced the hammer concert 
by doubling the size of their livery barn. 

Rehearsing for the “Delsartian Evening," to be given by the 
Good Templar Lodge Monday evening, May 7, is progressing 
nicely. The scarf drill will contain nine young ladies dressed in 
Grecian costumes who will perform figures like a star, cross, 
fan, triangle, Jacob's ladder, etc. 

Several pantomimes will be features. The music of the even- 
ing will be something excellent. Colored lights will be used. 
The program and further particulars will be printed later. Odd 
Fellow’s Hall at 8 p.m. Reserved seats will be put on sale at 


342 


The Herald office on Saturday, May 5. 

— Ole Nelson got badly burned Saturday. He was 
burning brush and the fire got away from him. He started to 
head it off with a team and plow, and when he got in the way of 
the fire, his line or something, got caught and one of the horses 
fell down and he could not get them out of the way. 

His face and hands were burned to a blister and the horses 
were so badly burned that he killed two of them Sunday. He 
went to Barnesville to see a doctor. 

Mr. Bang of Hawley was out this way Tuesday gathering 


cream. 
MAY 4, 1900 


Wanted -- a strong girl at the Hawley Steam Laundry. No 
washing. E м 

The Englishmen of this village have received an acknowledge- 
ment from the Lord Mayor of London for the receipt of a cash 
donation to the widows and orphans and wounded soldiers fund- 
a fund made necessary by the pending war. 

An elaborate advertising program is being prepared by The 
Herald for the Good Templar “Delsartian Evening," Monday. 
This show is going to be really citified. The ladies will please 
remove their hats. 

The new coaches that have been brought into use on the N.P. 
are simply immense in their grandeur. It makes one feel like 
chairman of the U.S. when sitting in one of those richly uphol- 
stered seats. Should darkness be around when you are traveling 
28 electric lights will dispel it and put you in a most radiant 
mood. Even the vestibules have three lights apiece. 

Street commissioner Gilbert N. Wicker has been sending 
around his poll tax invitations quite generously of late. Some 
very good work has already been done on our streets, and a 
large amount of new sidewalk constructed. 

Some ditches have been repaired for better drainage, and of 
this latter, there is considerable yet to be done. The village 
council should not let this season pass without having the 
several slough holes in the village properly drained. 

This bit of legislation is wanted more even than new side- 
walks, for it has to do with the health of the community. 

Cromwell News -- John Anderson says he is sick. 

Glyndon News - The Great Northern carpenters are at work 
on the water tank buildings in the village. The engine house is 
about completed and the others will be looming up in a few 
days. 

Moorhead - A new directory has been issued for Fargo and 
Moorhead which places the population of the former at 11,439 
and the latter at 3,919. 

Michael Boline, a saloon keeper of Moorhead, collided with a 
horse and buggy while riding his wheel in Fargo Monday even- 
ing, and although he fell under the horse's hoofs, he escaped 
with only a few bad bruises. 

POPULIST CONVENTION 

A county convention of Populists was held at Moorhead last 
Saturday. There were 47 delegates present. Nels J. Thysell and 
John Costain are among those picked for delegates to the con- 
gressional convention. 


MAY 11, 1900 
GREAT CONVENTION 

One of the most enthusiastic and harmonious Republican con- 
ventions ever held in the county convened in Hawley Wednes- 
day. All but seven precincts were represented by delegates. The 
convention was called to order at Odd Fellows Hall at 11 
o'clock and adjourned to Johnson's Hall where Mr. Fulton again 
called the convention to order. 

Among the elected delegates to the state convention are: C.C. 
Wouters, Cromwell; Nels Erickson, Andrew H. Dahl, Chris Jor- 
genson and L. L. Mikkelson, Eglon; Luther Osborn, Glyndon 
Village; J. H. Johnson, Frank Serr, Highland Grove; Gay Hal- 
vorson, N. H. Fulton and Louis Larson, Hawley; H. S. Halvor- 
son, Hawley Township; Nels J. Jerald, Simon Anderson, Keene, 
Н. О. Olson and William Middagh, Parke; Jacob Dinsmore, 
Riverton; С. С. Nelson, Skree; L. Moe and E. О. Sneve, Tan- 
sem. 

Ole Olson and Walter Shave rode their wheels to Moorhead 
Monday to attend the delinquent tax sale. They reported the sale 
rather dull and of little interest to the general public. 


Rev. C. E. 
titled, 
Hall, 
worth 


ee wonderful success that the press accords to Mr. Shep- 
à ин entertainments, is sufficient recommenda- 
T people of Hawley to secure a full house. 

e The Trustees of the Village of Hawley, Minn., Gentlemen: 
= e wish to call your attention to the fact that water is con- 
lucted by drains on to Block 30 of this village, and as no 
provision is made for carrying it off, it stagnates and becomes 
a damage to property and menace to health. We wish and ask 
that drainage be opened at once to drain the water from said 
Respectfully (signed) C. G. Thysell and five others. 

Moved by Trustee Wange that Gilbert Wicker be hired for 
the next month to light the street lamps and ring the curfew 
bell provided he will do the work for $4. Carried. 


"6 ерһа of Clear Lake will give his lecture en- 
Ben Hur", illustrated by moving pictures, at Johnson's 
MN evening, May 22, under the auspices of the Ep- 


Among the gas lights which were tended by Gilbert Wicker was the one located at the 
corner of the City Hotel. The holel was located on the site of Hawley Creamery 
Association building on 6th and Hobart Streets and faced east. Addition to the hotel, in 
west background, was added in 1899. 

S. P. Wange photo 
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Eglon -- Nels Mikkelson moved onto his farm last Thursday. 
Mr. Mikkelson bought the farm from Tobias Johnson last year. 

Rollag -- Two Arab peddlers, a man and a wife, were in this 
vicinity Saturday. 

There are rumors of a wedding in the near future. 

MAY 18, 1900 

The gun club boys are trying their hand at smashing clay 
birds nearly every evening these days. 

Reserved seats for the Ben Hur entertainment will be put on 
sale at Plummer's Fruit Store at 9 a.m. Monday. E. 

Charles Hagen showed his patriotism yesterday by hoisting 
two flags — Old Glory at the top of the staff and the Norwegian 
banner in close touch beneath. 


The Ben Hur entertainment in Johnson's Hall Tuesday night 
called out a comparatively small audience. It seemingly is the 
wrong time of the year for moving pictures or anything in that 
line. Mrs. Shephard was also here and assisted her husband 
with his lecture. Some very good pictures were shown. 

Fred Lush of Winnipeg Junction was in town yesterday fenc- 
ing his lot in the cemetery. He set a good example for others 
to follow. 

the young bloods of the village have been attending 
Es es т wheels this her They think it quite a 
return trip in one day. / 
p dnx pm ү xu 600 acres already in crop on 
i mwell farm and states that he is now 
400 acres of flax. Mr. Gruhl will have the full 1,000 acres under 


cultivation this year. 
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mipeg Junction — Miss Woodward of Hawley was in town 
iy last making calls on friends and soliciting music pupils. 
to make regular trips down here to give instruc- 
on the piano and organ. 
news-- Hans A. Halvorson of Riverton met with an 
vident Monday morning that will lay him up for several 
While driving across the bridge between here and the 
Mumford place, one of the horses (a colt) got scared at some 
stock which started up out of the brush near the bridge, and in 
` Crowding one side, both horses went over the side of the bridge 
the wagon with them. 


„ Hammett immediately rode to Glyndon for help and 
or four men went down and helped extricate him. The 
were cut and bleeding some, but not badly hurt. Mr. 
Halvorson was brought to the village and a doctor sent for. 
The doctor reported no bones broken, but quite a number of 
bruises. The condition of this bridge has caused many 
remarks before. There are no side railings on it whatever, and 
in other respects, it shows lack of care and repairs by the 
proper authorities. 

A meeting of Hawley citizens was held at Johnson's Hall 
Monday evening in the interest of a railroad park in the village. 
The Northern Pacific has kindly granted the use of the lots 
formerly occupied by the freight depot for the park. 

The proposition made is that they will give a five year's 
of the piece of land, 80x95 feet, providing the village will 
it, plant trees and seed it into grass. Their annual charge 
land is one dollar. 

meeting was quite unanimous in the approval of the plan, 
. H. Johnson, Knud Wefald and S. P. Wange were appoint- 
committee to solicit funds. Donations so far have been 
park seems a sure thing. 


effort thrown toward securing a larger and more permanent 
site, still we acquiesce in the project and think the move of 
beautifying that spot a good one. 


The NP park became a reality in Hawley as this photo, taken about 1910, shows. The 

bandstand and park site is now occupied by Ireland's Lumber Yard. Dark building behind 

itis the present site of 1st National Bank of Hawley. At that time it was occupied by 

mae Southwell and Company. Lettering of the firm name is on the side of the 
ng. 


POP LOS PSS OS OOo 90-000 0 0 OD HO 


JUNE 1, 1900 

Hawley Public Schools will close today for a three months 
vacation. List of pupils taking state examinations this week: 
Rushfeldt, Nora O'Donnell, Mary Fountain, Roy Bissell 
Hurkle, Lily Hammet, Belle Shippey, Edward Shave, 
Edgar Shave, Edith Stalley, Margaret Burrill, George McDonald 


Ethel Lewis, Lena Berg, Susan Larson, Addie Burrill, 
McDonald, Floyd Torgerson, Kate Plummer, Adolph Anderson, 
Hulda Olin, David Storberg, Harriet Hale, Josephine Skree’ 
Emma Waale, Edith Hammet, Ralph Shave, Albert Anderson, 
Albert Johnson, Laura Johnson, Ida Knutson and Victor Stor- 


224 companies of the 7th 0.5. Infantry passed through Haw- 
ley Monday. John Aakre, a former resident of the vicinity, was 
a member of Company A. 

Lake Lea is being patronized by local tea parties these days. 
The lake and its shady shores afford Hawleyites a pleasant 
place for rest and recreation. 

C. G. Thysell received a carload of McCormick mowers this 
week, and is ready to show these champion machines to all 
farmers. 

William J. Works arrived home Saturday from his studies at 
the state university. Mr. Works begins his census work today. 
His district is a large one and everyone in it should make it a 
point to answer questions readily and give what cooperation 
they can. 

The Ladies Aid Society of the Norwegian Lutheran Church is 
planning and arranging to hold a bazaar in Johnson's Hall on 
Saturday, June 9. It will be an all-day affair. Warm dinner will 
be served at noon, and ice cream and other toothsome delica- 
cies during the afternoon. 

Homemade articles will be on sale all day. The ladies 
should be favored at this time by a generous patronage as 
they are working hard to get enough money with which to start 
their church going this summer. Work on the interior of the 
building is at present in progress. Let us all be Lutheran on 
June 9. 

The eclipse of the sun Monday morning was plainly visible by 
smoked glass means, although there wasn't enough of it to 
cause much darkness. 

THE CHAMPION TEST 

The J. 1. Case train, which passed through Hawley last Satur- 
day was a worthy sight. It was made up of 22 flat cars loaded 
with the company's threshing machines, one passenger coach 
and a caboose. 

The whole train was profusely decorated with bunting,flags 
and signs. One of the flat cars was used as a bandstand and 
wore a canopy top. For a wonder the train was able to stop 
the stream of humanity which was flowing in our beloved cin- 
der troughs, commonly known as Northern Pacific sidewalks, 
which have gained a footing in Hawley. 

A band of 16 pieces rendered a goodly concert — the boys 
also sang a little. The managers of the entertainment thought 
the crowd of about 200 people had a pleasing farmer look and 
so they continued with us even to the time of 10 minutes. 

There was many an anxious stare, and a number of mouths 
which had been open during the ceremony, went shut as the 
train pulled out. Buttons and tales of advertising were left be- 
hind and are now seen on everybody's front. 

It was a unique advertisement and in their Case, a strong 
argument that their machines are in accord with the blow they 
made about them. 

Immediately after the excitement caused by the J. O. Case 
special train, T. B. C. Evans invited a large crowd present to 
witness a mower test near his warehouse. A post had been set 
solidly in the ground, and a heavy team hitched to a Champion 
draw cut mower. 

E. A. Morgan, general agent for the Champion company, then 
told the large number of farmers and others present the object 
of the test, which was to prove the draw cut bar principle of the 
Champion mower. He would prove this by running the cutter barata 
sharp walk against the post and he wanted those present to say 
whether or not the master wheels lifted from the ground. 

He claimed that the master wheels of all other makes of 
mowers, when cutting in heavy grass, would lift from the 
ground, lose power at once and clog, while the Champion would 
draw closer to mother earth, gain power and not clog. He also 
claimed to have the only mower with a perfect adjustment for 
lining up the cutter bar. 

He invited the representatives of other makes of mowers pre- 
sent to disprove his claims. Salesmen Johnson of the McCor- 
mick, Tainter of the Deering, Burril of the Milwaukee and 
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Bickel of the Plano, were present and did some i 
stump pullers, etc., but not another machine did p. cem 
against that post, but the Champion. р 

Grandpa Tainter was chosen by those present to drive the 
team (by the way, Mr. Tainter is father of W. R. Tainter, the 
Deering salesman). He drove for the post several times’ and 
tried to make scrap iron of the mower, but it stood the severe 
test well and at the conclusion the following paper was signed: 

This is to certify that E. A. Morgan has shown the draw cut 
principle of draw cut mower to our entire satisfaction: (signed) 
С. W. Sumter, William Hammett, Nels J. Thysell, A. Bergan, 
H. B. Plummer, C. Wouters, Dan O'Donnell, Rasmus ‘Anderson, 
J. Krogh and others. * 

JUNE 8, 1900 

The street commissioner has been instructed by the Village 

Council to remove all hitching posts on Sixth Street. 
GOT A $100,000 WIDOW 

A well known Winnipeg Junction merchant took to himself a 
rich second-handed wife on the initial day of this month. The 
information is gleaned from the following dispatch which ap- 
peared in the Minneapolis Journal on last Saturday. 

Chicago, June 2 -- A white rose and an orange played star 
parts in a romance which began Tuesday in the Grand Central 
depot and ended yesterday in the marriage of A. O. Dalby, a 
merchant from Winnipeg Junction, Minn., and Mrs. Carrie Sal- 
verson of Chicago, who is said to be worth $100,000. 

Mrs. Salverson, who was a widow, received a letter from Mr. 
Dalby, with whom she had been corresponding for a year, 
saying he would arrive Tuesday morning. He said he would 
wear a white rose in his lapel, so she would know him, as they 
had never met. The widow replied that she would be at the 
depot with an orange in her right hand. 

Mr. Dalby secured a marriage license Thursday, and they 
were married yesterday. Mr. Dalby was a widower and is a 
brother of C. A. Dalby, a prominent attorney in Minneapolis. 

Winnipeg News — Dalby is to be congratulated as she is said 
to be very wealthy and owns shares in five mines in Colorado. 
She had been twice widowed, her name being Mrs. Hoffman 
before she was Mrs. Salverson. Now people are speculating as 
to whether they will come to the Junction or not. It is safe to 
say that should they do so, they will receive a royal welcome. 

JUNE 15, 1900 

Miss Petra Solum closes her school with a picnic Friday 
this week at Rollag. 

Winnipeg Junction -- Mrs. Dan O'Donnell, with her daughter, 
Mrs. Clayton Hall, were calling on friends here last Sunday. 

JUNE 22, 1900 

Ex-president Benjamin Harrison passed through Hawley on 
Wednesday morning on his way to Yellowstone National Park. 
He was in his private car, but evidently didn't have time to 
have himself sidetracked for an inspection of our much improv- 
ed town 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter P. Sill of Muskoda celebrated the fifteenth 
anniversary of their marriage last Saturday the 16th, in royal 
style. A number of Hawley friends were present. 

The mosquitos live in the country this summer — some long 
billed specimens were discovered on the Keeping farm this 
week. 

An old settler says that in 1876 there were 30 days of rains 
and showers, beginning June 10, and in 1883 beginning June 15, 
it rained until July 3. Before that it was dry and dusty and 
vegetation made no progress. Е 

There was а good crop in 1884. The sloughs were filled with 
water also. None of the old settlers remember when the ground 
was quite so dry as at present, nor when there was as little 
water in ponds. In 1886 rain began on July 5, when the crops 
were in far worse shape than now. Then they were burned and 
dry and little hope was entertained that they would ever 
amount to anything. A fair crop was harvested that year to the 
surprise of many. -- Fargo Forum. 

JUNE 29, 1900 

Mrs. James H. Awrey passed away Tuesday morning, June 26. 
Her husband and three children survive her, as also does her 
mother, and brother, Ira Peck and sister, Mrs. William Grant, 
who are all residents of Hawley. She was born April 8, 1871 at 
Alamakee, Iowa. 


The G. A. R. encampment at Perham was a success. Mr. and 
Ма, Middagh of Rollag were the only ones who went from 

lawley. 

Adna Colburn received a letter this week from his son 
George, who is at Dawson City, Alaska, dated June 6, which 
tells of his coming home this fall. Before coming, however, he is 
going to try his luck in the Nome gold fields. He enjoys good 
health, but says the climate is hard on both mind and body. 
„Last Saturday there were some eight or 10 people at the sta- 
a E to take ze Detrol special to Detroit. The train was 

came rolli wn our western 
trom ous rate: ing slope at the usual 
ent signaled them to stop, but before he had had scarcely 
time to take his and fl le down 
had whistled for iiw. adi rA 

There was much consternation gazing eastward from the 
Hawley platform as those who had tickets commenced to 
realize that the train had not stopped in Hawley. Of course, 
it is fashionable for trains not to stop at this station, but the 
special might do so as a matter of courtesy and thus save a few 
expressions of disapproval of our railway accommodations. 

The setting off of fire crackers and other Fourth of July 
material in the streets was quite general till the other evening 
when a large fire cracker was put under a tin can with the 
result of a piece of tin flying into Robert Jenkins' foot, causing 
the young lad much pain. 

Winnipeg Junction — One of the prettiest and most enjoyable 
children's parties we ever witnessed was that given by Miss 
Ida Howe last Saturday, that time being her birthday. 

Thirty or more young guests were present and the games, 
songs, ice cream and other goodies were thoroughly appreciated 
by all. Ida is a little girl much loved by her young companions 
and she received many pretty and useful gifts. 

One of the incidents at the close of the party, her brother, 
Alfred, while escorting some of their young friends home, had 
the misfortune to fall into a ditch and received a cut near the 
eye and a bruise on his foot which disabled him for a short 
time. 

Spring Prairie News - Lewis Quam and Anfin Monson went to 
Hawley this week and purchased lumber for a new schoolhouse, 
which will be built in the center of Section 26. The new building 
will be 18 by 26 feet and 9 foot posts. The number of the district 


IE JULY 6, 1900 


Miss Rosa O'Donnell is enjoying a layoff from her postoffice 
duties. She has held her post for two years without a vacation, 
and is now in shape to thoroughly enjoy a rest. Miss Emma G. 
Hermanson of Houston County is postmistress pro tem. 


Hawley Postoffice in 1899 was located in a small woodframe building covering the site 
now aaia by the south side of Don Stone garage. Rosa O'Donnell is the clerk, the 
patron is Editor John Reid, and the postmaster is Nelson Н. Fulton, опе of Hawley's most 
outstanding and versatile early citizens. The building was torn down in the late 1930's 


after serving as an ice cream store. 
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More Weddings 


Remember the old phrase about the blushing bride? It’s no wonder 
she blushed when she read the wedding writeup in the newspaper. Two 
more examples showing how the bride and groom were charivaried in 
the newspaper are submitted below: 


June 23, 1899 
WEFALD - SKREE 

The home of Mr. and Mrs. Hans Amundsgaard in the eastern 
part of Skree Township was the scene of a quiet and happy 
event Tuesday afternoon, June 10, 1899. The occasion being the 
marriage of their daughter, Miss Sarah Skree to Mr. Knud 
Wefald of Hawley. 

Rev. N. H. Lind performed the ceremony, which was witness- 
ed by a small company of friends and relatives. Martin Wefald 
of Twin Valley filled the honored position of best man, and 
Miss Hannah Skree that of bridesmaid. 

Tt had been intended to have a large company of friends 
present, but owing to severe sickness in the family, the invita- 
tions which had been sent out, were recalled. 

Nothing but good can truly be said of the newly wedded cou- 
ple. They both have a wide and worthy acquaintance. The 
groom is manager of the Hawley Wilcox Lumber Yard and 
prominent in many public affairs; the bride is accomplished 
in many things, one of the chief ones being the manipulation 
of the needle, which will not be a detriment to Knud. 

Their new house will soon be finished, and Hawley will have 
another happy home filled by an enterprising young couple. 


July 7, 1899 
The Herald NORDHEIM-OLSON 


Married July 2, 1899, Mr. Ole Olson and Miss Teline Cecilie 
Norheim, at Trinity Norwegian Lutheran Church, Minneapolis, 
by the Rev. M. Falk Gjertson. 

This notable and happy event was solemnized in the quiet 
study of the above mentioned church last Sunday afternoon, 
and witnessed only by a few intimate friends. 

The news came somewhat with surprise to Hawley and Clay 
County, because the groom managed to keep it a secret? — yet 
fhere were occasional whispers here and there when he left 
for Minneapolis last week, and expectations that had been frus- 
trated on several such occasions, proved this time to be valid, 
for Wednesday evening’s train brought the recently wedded 
couple to Hawley. 

A large crowd was at the depot, and many had the nerve to 
stop the parties in question between the train and carriage to 
extend congratulations — the carriage finally pulled out for the 
Lundquist residence where they will reside for the present. 


To enter into a biographical sketch of these people is unnec- 
essary, for they are more than well known. It is about seven 
years since the cupid-caught man came to Hawley from Warren 


and started a bank here, of which he is now cashier. Since 
then, Hawley and eastern Clay County have developed wonder- 
fully, largely through his ever active real estate work, and 
upright dealing with customers. He is a man whose word goes 
for all it implies. 

The bride is equally possessed with good qualities, and is, of 
course, the best half of the new union. She is a daughter of 
Rev. N. H. Norheim, who formerly resided at Rollag and now 
lives in North Dakota, and is of the refined type of woman- 
hood, well educated and proficient in many things. 

Her home has been in Hawley for a number of years; the 
last six months she has resided in Minneapolis. 

Congratulations and best wishes are extended by The Herald 
and its readers. May they live long and be exceedingly happy 
through the grace of Him who protects us all. 


Two of Hawley's first merchants were John Costain and John Pryor who operated what 
later became the Tanner Store, now Thysell Brothers Inc. Pryor, his second wife and 
family include Frank, Daisy and Earl in back row and John, Julia and Anna S. Pryor in 
front. 


{ 
{ 


John and Eliza Costain 
Photos courtesy of Mrs. Arnold Anderson 


Hawley's Man Of The Century 


THE REV. S. G. HAUGE 
(April 23, 1875 - July 1, 1964) 

The Rev. S. C. Hauge arrived in Hawley on August 3, 1900, to become 
pastor of Hawley Lutheran Parish at the age of 25. His parish, when he 
answered his call, consisted of Hawley, Rollag and Gran Churches. 
This expanded to five churches when Park was added in 1902 and 
Lysne in 1904. He served these five congregations until his retirement 
in 1954. 

During these 54 years, he exerted more influence on the community 
than any other person and without a doubt, he is the most outstanding 
individual to have lived in Hawley. He possessed brilliant intellect, 
was kind and understanding to all persons, had deep moral convictions 
which inspired faith in others, and he had keen insight regarding the 
qualities and weaknesses of his fellow man. His dynamic personality 
and noble character will always influence the thoughts of those who 
knew him. 

The Rev. Hauge was born in Gloppen, Nordfjord, Norway, and he 
came to America on May 6, 1891, to live with his uncle in Howard, S.D. 
He was graduated from Luther Seminary in St. Paul on June 17, 1900 
and was married to Anna Thompson of Toronto, S.D., on July 25, 1900. 
The Hauge's children are Haakon, Ragnhild (Mrs. J. B. Larsen, 
deceased), Norma (Mrs. Rudolph A. Gunnarson), Gabriel and Soren 
(deceased). Dr. Gabriel S. Hauge has reached the highest position of 
any native son of Hawley. During the administration of President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, he was special economic advisor to the 
President with his office in the White House. Today he is chairman 
of the board, Manufacturers Hanover Trust of New York City, one of 
world's largest banking houses. Dr. Hauge is recognized in- 
ternationally as a leading monetary authority. 
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Many persons have contributed information for the book, and 
though most of them are not recognized here due to the limitation of 
space, we must list those who gave material which pointed the way. 

First, of course, is the Elton family who provided the scrapbooks, 
old newspapers and photos to get the project started. Classmate Owen 
Wange and his brother, Vernon, gave permission to publish photos 
taken by their father, that excellent pioneer photographer of Hawley, 
S. P. Wange. Clay County Historical Society gave permission to use 
the Wange glass plate negatives now in possession of the society. The 
society's president, Glenn E. Johnson of Moorhead, was a valuable 
source on the history of Clay County, which history can be found in 
detail in his book published this summer. 

Mrs. Arnold Anderson, a descendant of the Yeovil Colony, and Mrs. 
George Cameron seldom failed to produce hard-to-find photos or bits 
of information needed for a story. I. B. Leverson contributed many 
photos, Mrs. Erica Floberg, Gunder W. Larson, E. P. Johnson and 
Richard Gruhl contributed much information and encouragement. 
Norman Nelson was a prime source of farm information. Few people 
alive have the knowledge of old time farm machinery that he 
s. Mrs. Gordon Shulstad provided much information on the 
rea which she gathered while writing her recent book, “Тһе 
Sondre Helle Family." 

Samuel Richard Shave of Pittsburgh, Pa., made invaluable con- 
tributions by giving information and providing addresses of Yeovil 
Colonist descendants scattered throughout America. Without his aid, 
the photo and biography of the Rev. George Rodgers would not be in 
the book. Verne Lewis of Mercer Island, Wash., Mrs. J. C. Hening of 
Geneva, N.Y., and Glenn E. Johnson also aided in the Yeovil story. 

John Thysell of Bismarck, „ gave photos and amusing stories of 
Hawley's early times, plus needed encouragement regarding the 
project. Stanley Shippey, a member of The Herald staff for 26 years 
before his retirement, Miss Emma Woodward of Fargo, Dr. V. D. 
Thysell of Moorhead, Mrs. R. H. Burrill and Henry Burrill of Selah, 
Wash., and Mrs. Joseph Barta are others who have provided much 
needed material. 

Mrs. Paul D. Jones furnished information and photos of her mother 
and grandparents, Mrs. Margaret Hall and the Dan O'Donnells. Mrs. 
C. H. Reed of Fargo also supplied information about her famous 
grandparents, Hawley's first family, the O'Donnells. 


A debt of gratitude is owed to Mrs. Marian Hawley Coudert of 
Hartford, Conn., for the great amount of material she sent regarding 
her father, General Joseph Roswell Hawley. Dr. Carl A. Zapffe of 
Baltimore, Maryland, also has our gratitude for his interest in our 
project and for information he gathered of this area while researching 
histories of Brainerd, the Northern Pacific Railway and associated 
subjects. 

Appreciation also is expressed to individuals and firms granting 
permission to quote published material. Among these are The Forum 
of Fargo for articles in The Forum and Moorhead Daily News; Detroit 
Lakes Newspapers for articles in the Red River Scene and Clay 
Sunday Press; the Bismarck Tribune for its famous front page of the 
Custer disaster; Dr. Hiram Drache of Baker for information in his 
excellent book of this area, “Challenge of the Prairie;" Dan Е. Musch 
of Minneapolis, manager of public relations, Burlington Northern 
Railway, for photos and information; Haynes Foundation of Bozeman, 
Mont., for photos of the Northern Pacific; Dr. Lawrence A. Frost, 
curator of the Custer Museum of Monroe, Mich., for photos of the 
Custers. 

Our thanks also to Edwin R. Flatqual, archivist, National Archives, 
Washington, D.C., for photos and records; and to John P. Baker, 
executive assistant, New York City Public Library, for information 
provided. 

Minnesota Historical Society was the most important source for 
material used in the first four chapters. Three members of the MHS 
staff who gave valued time and assistance are John Wickre, records 
analyst, who provided great amounts of information from the Nor- 
thern Pacific files, plus maps and photos; Mrs. Dorothy Gimmestad of 
the audio visual library for the many photos; and Ron Walrath, head 
of the newspaper division, for providing access to the many old files 
and microfilms of The Red River Gazette, Red River News and Red 
River Star. 

Members of The Herald staff gathered welcome information for the 
book. Carol Thysell researched school and village records; Steve 
Aakre wrote the chapters on the Sill farm, history of farming and 
several pioneer sketches; Mrs. H.O. Tall wrote the Royal Neighbor 
Lodge history, and Mrs. O.C. Brekken assembled the pioneer 
biographies. 


Bob Brekken 
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